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LIBRARY 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 


For  Reference 


Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2014 
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https://archive.org/details/countrylife75gard 


SAN  MATEO  COUNir 
>        FREE  LIBRARY 
REDWOOD  CITY,  CALIF. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  •  AUSTRALIA  via  Samoa  •  Fiji 

leas,  also  reservations  at  Royal  Hawaiian  and  Moana  Hotels  in  Honolulu,  fror 
w  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Seattle,  Portlanc 


November,  1938 
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TEACHER'S 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


86  PROOF 


Teacher 

01  AND  CRUi 


Action  ofBlendl 
Seoteh  WhisK/ 

Te  A  e°H  ER  "» "s  o  ^  * 

c  use  ow 


Made  since  1830  by  Win.  Teacher  &  Sons 


When  there's  tang  in  the  crisp  fall  air,  Teacher's 
friendly  warmth  is  pleasant.  Smooth,  hearty  body 
makes  Teacher's  a  welcomed  Scotch  year  'round. 

5CLE  U  S.  AGENTS:  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  IMPORTERS  SINCE  1794 
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REASONS  FOR  PUNTING  LARGE  TREES 


To  beautify  property  for  immediate  personal  enjoyment  or 
to  make  it  more  valuable  for  sale  purposes. 
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To  replace  trees  irreparably  damaged  by  lightning,  wind, 
or  flood,  trees  dying  from  age  or  disease,  especially  when 
such  trees  are  a  part  of  some  landscape  design,  viz.,  trees 
that  line  driveways. 

To  obtain  mature  trees  that  will  thrive  under  difficult  soil, 
weather,  or  atmospheric  conditions  such  as  prevail  in  areas 
adjacent  to  smoky  manufacturing  districts,  along  exposed 
water  fronts,  and  paved  streets. 

To  create  interesting  backgrounds. To  emphasize  architectural 
features  of  unusual  beauty,  or  to  "stage"  some  particularly 
lovely  part  of  the  grounds. 

To  screen  ugly  architecture  or  topography.  To  curtain  eye- 
sore views  of  surrounding  property  or  buildings. 
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To  build  sturdy  windbreaks.  To  protect  vegetation  that  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  shade.  To  create  shaded  areas  for 
greater  personal  comfort  during  summer. 

To  add  large  trees  of  distinctive  shape  to  break  the  monotony 
of  a  too  uniform  landscape — the  spreading  oak,  the  stately 
vase-shaped  elm,  the  spiry-topped  spruce,  the  weeping  birch, 
the  round-topped  sugar  maple. 

To  provide  a  more  colorful  summer  landscape  by  planting 
trees  of  contrasting  greens  or  those  with  foliage  having  tints 
of  blue,  red,  purple,  or  yellow,  or  trees  that  blossom  during 
spring  and  summer. 

To  create  a  more  interesting  winter  landscape  by  adding  trees 
that  have  winter  foliage,  colorful  bark,  interesting  branch 
patterns — evergreens,  birches,  and  the  like. 

To  obtain  trees  that  offer  attractive  nesting  sites  or  food 
for  song  birds. 


Davey  pioneered  the  modern,  safe  method  of  large  tree  moving.  Work  is  done  quickly 
by  thoroughly  trained  men  using  heavy  duty  equipment  built  especially  for  Davey. 
For  expert  advice  write  the  nearest  Davey  Branch  Office  listed  below.  No  obligation! 
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h  Off 


ALBANY  •  ATLANTA  •  BALTIMORE  •  BAR  HARBOR.  MAINE  •  BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  CHARLESTON,  S.  C.  •  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  •  CHICAGO*  CI  NCI  N  NATI  •  CLEVELAND  •  COLUMBUS,  O. 
DAYTON  •  DETROIT  •  EATONTOWN,  N.J.  •  ENGLEWOOD,  N  J  •  ERIE,  PA. 
FORT  WAYNE  •  GRAND  RAPIDS  •  HARTFORD,  CONN.  •  HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I. 
INDIANAPOLIS'  LOUISVILLE  'MADISON,  N.J.  •  MEMPHIS,  TENN.  •  NASHVILLE 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  OLD  GREENWICH,  CONN. 
OLEAN,  NEW  YORK  •  WEST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY  •  PATCHOGUE.  1. 1. 
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JOHN  DAVEY 

Beg.  U.S.  Pat. Office 


Connect  ion 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  •  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  •  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  •  PORTLAND,  ME. 
PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY  •  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  •  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  •  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL.  •  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 
SCHENECTADY,  NEW  YORK  •  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA  •  SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS  •  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  •  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  •  TOLEDO,  OHIO  •  UTICA,  N.Y. 
WASHINGTON,  D  C.  •  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  •  WESTPORT,  CONN.  •  WHEELING, 
W.VA.  •  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  •  WILMINGTON,  DEL.  •  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.  •  TORONTO  AND  MONTREAL 


DAVEY  T 11  E  E   EXPERT  CO. 

112    CITY    BANK    BLDG.    •    KENT,    OHIO      •       MARTIN    L.  DAVEY,  PRESIDENT 
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OLD   ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

GOTHIC,  RENAISSANCE   AND  18tk  CENTURY 

FRENCH  TAPESTRIES 

PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

ENGLISH  PERIOD  SILVER 


Op  November  15th  1938 


AT   THE   GALLERIES  OF 


TIC. 


44-46   EAST  57tt  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Country  l.iiv  &  The  Sportsman,  November 

otltccs  441  Madison  Auv.  New  York 


.  y,„    ,„go   v„,    t-vvv   Mn    l    Published  monthly  at  Erie  Avenue,  F  to  G  Streets  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  by  the  Country  Life- American  Home  Corporation.  Executive  and  Editorial 

tk.        Y.  SubscTlptlon  price  $5!00  a  year ;  2  yTars  SB.00 J  foreign  postage  $2.00  a  year.  Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  under  Act  of  Congress,  March  3.  1OT9. 
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YOUR     SOUTHERN  HOME 

For  Good  Health — Exhilarating  Outdoor  Sports 
and  Congenial  Surroundings 
You  Owe  it  to  Yourself  and  Your  Family  To 
Procure  a  Home  in  the  South  this  Winter 


■FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


A  MIAMI  HOME 

on 

Beautiful  Biscayne  Bay 


FOR  SALE — This  property 
located  in  the  heart  of 
Coconut  Grove's  Bayfront 
section — the  most  desir- 
able, and  exclusive  resi- 
dential neighborhood  in 
the  Miami  area — close  to 
the  winter  homes  of  such 
well  known  men  as  Arthur 
Curtiss  James,  Dr.  L.  H. 
Baekeland,  Malcolm 
Matheson,  John  B.  Semple 
and  Chauncy  McCormick. 


The  house,  only  about  four 
years  old,  is  built  on  a  high 
rock  ridge  (one  of  the  high- 
est sections  of  Dade  County) 
and  has  a  wonderful  view  of 
Biscayne  Bay. 

All  rooms  are  large  and  airy, 
each  with  a  beautiful  out- 
look, and  include  5  master 
bedrooms,  with  4  tile  baths, 
also  servants'  quarters,  ga- 
rage, etc. 

The  tennis  court  and  swim- 
ming pool  add  much  to  the 
desirability  of  this  property. 


The    property  advertised 


A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY 

It's  not  often  that  one  has  an  opportunity  to  buy  such  a  lovely  modern 
home  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubbery  that  would  ordinarily  take  a 
life-time  to  grow. 

Besides  the  large  oaks  and  other  native  trees  there  are  also  many 
bearing  fruit  trees,  including  orange,  grape  fruit,  limes,  bananas,  avo- 
cados (alligator  pears),  Hayden  mangoes  etc.,  also  Coconut  and  many 
other  Palms. 

This  home  is  ready  for  your  enjoyment — no  repairs  required. 

IRVING  J.  THOMAS  CO.,  Realtors 

3532   MAIN   HIGHWAY,   CQCONUT  GROVE,  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 
Specializing  in  "better"  Miami  properties  since  1913 


VIRGINIA 


ARIZONA 


AN  OUTSTANDING 
CATTLE  RANCH 

AT  AN  UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICE 

2000  acres  deeded  land 
115  sections  leased  land 
7  room  adobe  house 
1550  heed  cattle 
15'  saddle  horses 
30  mares 

Price  $70,000  Terms:  one-half  cash 

We  recommend  this  as  a  complete  outfit  that  will  show  a  substantial  return 
on  the  purchase  price. 

Location:  The  northcentral  "all  the  year  around"  section  of  Arizona. 
For  complete  details,  wire  collect. 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD  ARIZONA 

Exclusive  Listings 


A  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 

Fertile  550 -acre  farm  being  profitably 
operated.  All  fields  gently  rolling,  and 
have  running  water.  An  ideal  stock  farm 
within  forty  miles  of  Washington.  This 
year's  taxes  $74.00.  Price,  to  settle  an 
estate,  $22,000. 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

FOX  VIEW  FARM 
THE  PLAINS  VIRGINIA 


Otii.vf  <i H<fiu «r  Values 
I  I  It  lr  I  \  I  \ 
COUNTRY  I'KIII'ERTIES 
Carefully  Selected 

"ROTHERWOOD."  600  Acres.  Unusual 
old  mansion  in  Rood  condition.  Larue 
lawn.  Boxwood  garden.  Fine  prove.  Out- 
buildings. Small  river.  Timber,  farming 
and  urazinK  lands.  Price  $16,000. 

"SEABRO."  On  North  River.  Colonial 
hrick  mansion  (modernized).  290  Acres; 
50  A.  fertile  bottoms  ;  blue  grass  pasture. 
Beautiful  mountain  view.  Price  $27,500. 

"OAKLEY."  1,000  Acres:  900  A.  timber 
and  woods.  Numerous  streams.  8-room 
house.  Fine  hunting  preserve.  Price 
$8,000. 

"POPLAR  GROVE."  Near  Sweet  Briar 
College.  475  Acres  ;  75  A.  cleared ;  400 
A.  timber  and  woodland.  Attractive  old 
brick  mansion.  Large  lawn  ;  75  boxwood. 
Price  $16,500. 


KIAH 

Lynchburg 


FORD 

Virginia 


in  SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 

SPECIALISTS  IN  .  .  . 

CATTLE  RANCHES 
DESERT  ESTATES 
FARM  LANDS 

we  have  a  choice  list  of  rentals 
and  welcome  correspondence 

DCACHMAN  -  GRANT 

realtors 

28  NORTH  STONE  TUCSON,  ARIZ. 


VIRGINIA 


ATTRACTIVE  VIRGINIA  HOME 


In  upper  Fai 
from  Washihi 
Bchools,  elec 
house,  mo'deri 
larue  shade 
$6500— $1500 


small  stream.  45  mln. 
e.  close  to  good  town. 
Old-fashioned  "-room 
.  except  heat.  4  acres. 
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BUELL  FARM  AGENCY,  REALTOR, 

HERNDON.  FAIRFAX  COUNTY.  VIRGINIA 


AN  OLD 
BRICK  HOUSE 

A  unique  subject  for  complete  restora- 
tion is  presented  in  this  century  old  brick 
residence  of  six  rooms  and  basement  with 
attractive  lines  and  structurally  sound.  In 
a  setting  of  shade  trees,  well  back  from  the 
highway,  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
countryside  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in 
the  distance.  155  acres  of  rolling  fields  and 
woodland. 

For  further  particulars  and 
selected  list  of  country  homes 
in    every    price    range  write 

The  L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINIA 


HISTORIC  VIRGINIA  ESTATE 

1600  acres  about  half  farming  and  grazing  land, 
balance  woodland,  some  limber.  Well  watered 
and  is  good  livestock  and  grain  farm.  Largo 
colonial  style  frame  dwelling  with  several  baths, 
steam  heating  plant,  electric  lights,  nice  hard- 
wood and  pine  floors ;  servants  quarters,  large 
lawn  with  handsome  shade  trees.  Numerous  farm 
buildings  and  tenant  houses.  On  highway  near 
county  seat  and  city.  For  sale  to  wind  up 
estate.  Price  $JS.O(io.  Ask  for  details  and  cata- 
log of  other  properties. 


CEO. 
Lynchburg 


V.  VENABLE 


Virginia 


r-1600  ACRE  VIRGINIA  ESTATE  -| 

Gentleman's  stock  farm  or  game  reserve — im- 
proved highway  thru  land;  plenty  water.  Stately 
1G  room  southern  Colonial,  many  fire  places, 
baths,  adequate  farm  buildings. 

REDUCED  TO  $27,500  TERMS 

brochure  fine  country  places  supplies  details  and 


JOHN  MANN 


342CL  Madi 


A  Charming  Home  in  the  Old  Dominion 

"BLAIR  PARK 


55 


Located  in  the  exclusive  Greenwood  section  of  Albemarle  County, 
Virginia;  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  near  Charlottesville;  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  Farmington  Hunt  and  Country  Club. 

165  acres  fertile  land,  Modern  Rock  Residence  and  complete  estate 
buildings. 

For  sale  for  much  less  than  amount  of  mortgage  -to  close  accounts. 
Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

j|R0Y  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY!^ 
^VIRGINIA  REAL  ESTAT^ 


CHARLOTTESVILLE'  -  -VIRGINIAI 


ICOLONIAL  AND  HISTORIC  ESTATES  FOR  SALE! 
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FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 

AT  ITS 

BEST 

Double  Waterfront! 

Beautiful  Bathing  Beach  on  the 

GULF  OF  MEXICO 

Boating'  and  Fishing  in 

SARASOTA  RAY 

HOUSEKEEPING  COTTAGES 

FOR  RENT 

To  Restricted  Clientele  at 

TWIN  BEACHES 
CASEY'S  KEY 

Convenient  to  Tennis, 
Golf,  Shooting 

Address  <'.  M.  LIVINGSTON,  Mgr. 
Osprey  Florida 


SAILFISH  and 

BONEFISH 


MASTER  and 

GUEST 
COTTAGES 

3  and  2  bedrooms 
with  baths 


Use  of  46-ft. 
high-speed 

CRUISER 


On  beach  at  Matecumbe  Key, 
Florida,  off  Alligator  Light. 
SailfHh  and  best  bonefish 
grounds.  Best  guides  available. 
November  to  February  occu- 
pancy. Reached  via  Overseas 
Highway  from  Miami.  For 
details  write 

"ISLAMORADA" 

Care  of 
Country  Life  &  Sportsman 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

Seven  miles  waterfront;  1830  acres;  bor- 
ders state  highway  ;  convenient  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Other  desirable  farms  and 
estates.  Ask  for  catalog. 


ALLISON  &  YOUNG 

(Established  18991 


Fredericksburg 


Virginia 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


uROPERTY  in  the 
mountains   of    North  Carolina. 
Land  for  sale. 
Houses  for  sale. 
Homes  for  rent— 
(furnished  or  unfurnished) 
This    month's    Special! — Reproduction 
of    an    old    Virginia    Manor  house. 
$75,000. 

Address:   BILTMORE    FOREST  CO. 
Biltmore  (Asheville),  N.  C. 


"ISLE-O  MAR"— BELLE  ISLE,  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

650  FEET  WATER  FRONTAGE  ON  BEAUTIFUL  BISCAYNE  BAY 

Price  .  .  .  $350,000 

One  of  the  finest  locations  and  one  of  the  most  palatial  residences  in  Miami  Beach.  Main  house  contains  9 
double  and  2  single  bedrooms,  8  tiled  bathrooms,  5  tiled  wash  and  toilet  rooms,  2  powder  rooms,  sewing 
room,  studio  living  and  music  room  75  x  35  x  20  feet  high  with  beautiful  Aeolian  pipe  organ,  large  dining 
room,  library,  reception  halls,  card  room,  lounge,  coffee  room,  kitchen,  help  dining  room,  two  butlers 
pantries,  etc.  Main  porch  125  feet  long.  8  car  garage,  boat  house,  ample  service  quarters,  sizable  offices,  den 
and  bathroom  in  one  separate  building.  Beautifully  landscaped  grounds,  picturesque  tea  house  with  long  lily 
and  fish  pools,  large  greenhouse,  2  summer  houses,  bungalow,  marble  dancing  flat  with  central  fountain. 
Concrete  60  foot  dock.  Everything  new,  modern  and  convenient.  Offers  desirable  seclusion  in  a  magnificent 
setting  and  yet  is  only  a  short  distance  from  shopping  centres,  clubs,  principal  hotels,  beaches,  etc.  For  in- 
formation, further  particulars,  and  illustrated  descriptive  booklet,  write: 


JOSEPH  H.  ADAMS 


Belle  Isle,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


POCO  SABO  PLANTATION 

For  Sale  or  Rent  (by  an  Estate) 
A  Perfectly  Appointed  Shooting  Preserve 

Located  on  the  Ashepoo  River,  40  miles  South  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  desirable  plantation  section.  1560  acres  of  owned 
land  with  extensive  rice  fields,  (excellent  duck  shooting  I.  5400  leased 
acres,  planted  and  protected,  of  finest  shooting,  ready  for  this  season. 
Quail,  Dove,  Turkey,  Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  Deer. 
Main  House — gracious  Southern  Colonial  dwelling,  12  rooms,  5  baths, 
oil  heat,  completely  furnished  and  equipped.  Superintendent  house 
and  service  cottages,  new  barn,  kennels,  boats,  etc.  Horses,  trained 
bird  dogs,  and  other  live  stock.  Main  line  electricity  and  telephone. 
Services  of  overseer  and  staff  will  be  supplied  lessee. 

WII  UAM  C.  REEK  «°  BROADW  IY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Developed  7 ,000- Acre 
DUCK  and  QUAIL  SHOOTING  PLANTATION 

on  River  in  southeastern  S.  Carolina 

Vmple  acreage  in  rice  fields  in  good  condition  with  much  natural 
duck  feed.  Highly  cultivated  quail  land  with  many  coveys.  Com- 
pletely modernized  house  at  end  of  avenue  of  magnificent  live  oaks. 
Superintendent's  house  and  all  necessary  outbuildings.  Valuable 
mature  timber  marketable  for  about  one-third  cost  of  entire  property, 
without  damage  to  shooting.  For  sale. 


ATTRACTIVE  SMALL  PLANTATION 

1 000  acres,  beautifully  located  on  salt  water,  lower  coast  of  South 
Carolina.  Good  quail  and  duck  shooting.  Additional  adjoining 
quail  land  can  be  bought.  For  sale— 110,000. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  BROADWAY 

Rector  2-5777 


NEW  YORK 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


 CAROLIXAS  

Pinehurst,  Aiken — anywhere  in  the 
State.  Tell  me  what  you  would  like. 

1000  acres  on  Sound  near  Ocean  for 
S2500. 

1000  acres  two  Hotels  Blue  Ridge 
Mts.   110  Rooms  asking  $40,000. 

Glorious  Estate  near  Aiken — open  to 
offer. 

L.  C.  Burt 

17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


South  Carolina 
Shooting 

SPRING  GROVE  PLANTATION 

TAT 

Lovely  old  Plantation  House  com- 
pletely modernized  and  redecorated  last 
summer.  Garage,  Stable  and  Kennels. 

22  miles  north  of  Charleston  on  main 
highway.  Approached  by  beautiful  av- 
enue of  live  oaks.  15  miles  from  flying 
field  and  Yeamans  Hall  Golf  Course. 

Excellent  Quail,  Duck,  Dove,  Turkey, 
Woodcock,  Snipe  and  Deer  shooting. 

Property  borders  on  branch  of  Cooper 
River  with  splendid  fishing.  A  TRUE 
SPORTSMAN'S  PARADISE. 

House  consists  of  dining  room,  large 
hall,  living  room,  gun  room,  two  bed- 
rooms with  bath,  open  fireplaces  and 
central  heating  unit.  Electricity  and 
Artesian  well. 

Price  one  thousand  dollars  a  month 
or  three  thousand  dollars  for  season 
complete  with  Chauffeur-Butler,  Cook, 
Maid,  Gardeners  and  Guide.  Two  horses 
and  bird  dogs. 

Write  Med  way  Plantation 
Mount  Holly,  S.  C. 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting  Properties  — ■  Plantations 
Town  Houses 
SALES  AND  RENTALS 

Elliman  &  Mullally,  Inc. 

24  Broad  St.  Phone  165 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CORNFIELD  HARBOR  FARM 


J_JOCated  in  historic  St.  Mary's  County.  Maryland, 
75  miles  from  the  Nation's  Capital,  contains  237.84 
acres — 60  acres  in  woodland  of  pine,  oak,  and  gum 
of  substantial  monetary  as  well  as  scenic  value. 
CORNFIELD  HARBOR  FARM  should  appeal  to  one 
interested  in  developing  a  waterfront  estate  in  a  land 
which  pleased  the  eye  and  satisfied  the  longings  of 
Gov.  Calvert  and  "his  company"  300  years  ago! 

Study  the  Map: 

A  mile  frontage  on  the  Potomac,  which  is  over  6  miles 
wide  at  this  point  with  a  channel  50  to  70  feet  in 
depth  and  a  -plcndid  harbor-  (Oysters  are  found  in 
Potter's  Creek.) 

For  further  information  sec 

FRANCES  POWELL  HILL 

1644  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.  C. 


ALL-YEAR  HOMES 

Historic  Colonial  homes  and  productive 
farms  located  on  beautiful  rivers  and 
bays.  High,  rolling,  well-drained  land. 
Convenient  to  Washington  and  Balti- 
more,  good  roads,   low  taxes. 

Request  Maryland-Virginia  list  and  map. 


LEONARD  SNIDER 


La  Plata,  Maryland 


MARYLAND— VIRGINIA 

Horse  &  Dairy  Farms,  Country  Homes,  beautiful 
estates  near  Washington.  Some  tidewater  prop- 
erties of  historic  interest  and  architectural 
t-harm.  State  your  needs  and  get  descriptions 
and  photographs.  Acreage  for  investment. 

BOSS  &  PHELPS 

REALTORS  Founded  1907 

1417  K  Street,  N.  W.        Washington,  D.  C. 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE  FARM 


fa 


Club— 450  acres 
with  "old  brick  manor  house  (1756)  Original 
panelling-  and  hardware.  Woodland  with  large 
timber — mile  and  a  half  water  front— deep  an- 
chorage. Asking  $30,000.00.  A  good  property 
at  a  bargain. 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

Centreville,  Queen  Anne's  Counly,  Maryland. 


SOUTHERN  MARYLAND 

fiOO  acres  with  1'4  miles  of  white  sand  beach 
on  beautiful  river  near  Chesapeake  Bay.  Modern 
house.  Excellent  shooting  anil  fishing.  Fine 
tobacco  farm.  Bargain  at  $4u. nun:  furnished  and 
equipped.  For  waterfront  property  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  write 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St.        Baltimore,  Md. 


BEAUTIFUL  GEORGIAN  ESTATE 

Comprising  30  acres  and  fronting  on  the  Severn  River  near  Annap- 
olis. The  exceptionally  fine  residence  is  situated  on  a  high  wooded 
knoll  commanding  an  extensive  view  across  broad  salt  water.  Good 
sandy  beaches,  tennis  court,  boathouse  for  two  cruisers.  The  residence 
is  beautifully  proportioned  and  the  splendid  detail  of  the  Georgian 
period  has  been  faithfully  carried  out.  Write  for  fully  illustrated 
booklet  showing  floor  plans  and  maps  of  location. 

THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 


815 — 15th  Street 

P.C.A.  3495 


Washington.  D.  C. 

(Brokers  Protected) 

Branch  Office:  Charlottesville.  Va. 


An  exquisite  Tudor  residence  is  offered 
for  sale  at  Haverford,  near  Philadelphia 


^3HE  stately  dignity  built  into  this  home  by  the 
last  generation  has  softened  into  appealing  sinr 
plicity.  Its  spacious  interior,  with  broad  halls  and 
bright  rooms  is  in  perfect  condition,  and  is  modern 
throughout.  The  5l/2  acres  of  flawlessly  kept  lawns 
and  gardens  provide  a  perfect  setting  of  rare  beauty. 

The  price  is  most  attractive,  and  an  inspection  en- 
tails no  obligation. 


HIRST     &  MAC 

1528  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


F  A  R  L  A  N  D 

PENNYPACKER  3167 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


OLD  NEW  ENGLAND 

COLONIAL  HOMES 

IN  THE  MONADNOCK  REGION 
OF  SOUTHERN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

•k  TELL  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  if 
E.  A.  BISHOP  CO.  PETERBOROUGH 


CALIFORNIA 


RANCHES 

all  types 
CALIFORNIA  ARIZONA 

R.  A.  ROWAN  &  CO. 

300  Rowan  Bldg.       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PICKERING  VALLEY 

Most  picturesque  rolling  country,  cultiva- 
tion richly  blended  with  woodland,  ridden 
over  by  Pickering  Hunt  ;  seventy-two  acres  ; 
charming  rural  driveway  to  long  rambling 
house,  a  stone  farm  house  greatly  enlarged  ; 
attractive  first  floor,  7  chambers,  5  baths, 
hot  water  heat,  electricity,  artesian  well ; 
farmer's  house,  modernized  barn,  garage, 
tennis  court,  swimming  pool  fed  from 
spring  brook  which  rises  on  the  property. 
One  of  the  most  complete  of  the  many  fine 
homes  in  the  Pickering  Country.  $65,000. 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway         Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

"7  bare  a  jarm  for  every  buyer." 


 ^    '    SANTA  BARBARA 

Ocean'JT  ashed 

"  -  ''  ^  CALIFORNIA 

I  sland-(*ttarded 

//.s  Mild.  Ideal  Climate  is  World  Famous 

Learn  of  Hope  Ranch  (2000  Acres), 
Santa  Barbara's  beautiful  Residential 
Park,  for  your  Home.  Illustrated  litera- 
ture and  maps  on  request.  Correspond- 
ence invited.  Its  attractions  and  ad- 
vantages include  Country  Life  with  city 
conveniences — Two  miles  of  Ocean  Front 
— Private  Bathing  Beach  and  Picnic 
Grounds — Riding  Club.  Thirtv  miles 
of  Bridle  Paths— Lake— Golf  Course- 
Home  Sites  on  rolling  Hills  with  Oaks, 
or  adorned  with  frostless  Groves  of 
Lemons — Miles  of  Scenic  Motor  Drives 
— Many  charming  Homes  and  Gardens. 
Furnished  Houses  of  all  sizes  for  rent 
in  Santa  Barbara.  Montecito  and  Hope 
Ranch.   Communicate  with 

H.  G.  Chase  &  Associates 

(Established  1903) 
1012  State  St.      Santa  Barbara  California 


NEW  YORK 


LONG  ISLAND.  NORTH  SHORE 

Over  8  waterfront  acres.  3  masters,  3  baths. 
Servants'  cottage.  Studio  guest  house.  Garape. 
Reach  and  dock.  Reduced  to  $30,000.  Exceptional 
opportunity.  Very  little  cash  required.  Most 
favorable  terms. 

TALBOT  J.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Wlckersham  2-3232  Oyster  Bay  1232 


|tsh&  Marvin 

SINCE  1869 

Real  Estate 
521     Fifth  Avenue 
new  york,  n.  y. 
murray  hill  2-6526 


A  LIBRARY  OF 

NASSAU  COUNTY  ESTATES 

Carden  City  Properties 
WALLACE  F.  BOGART 

representing 

GEORGE  M.  TAYLOR,  Inc. 

I0l-7th  St.        GARDEN  CITY,  Long  Islond 

NOW  OFFERING 

Something  exceptional  in  -Suffolk  County,  a 
shorefroni  of  2300  feet  opposite  Shelter  Island 
on  North  Haven  Beach.  Has  deep  water  channel 
to  the  Sound.  100  acres,  bin  trees  and  cobble- 
stone gateways.  About  40-ft.  elevation  house 
site. 


November,  1938 

REAL  ESTATE 

DIRECTORY 

9 

CONNECTICUT 

NfW  IF-ft^FY 

1 1  L,  V  V     JCI\Jt  1 



NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  JERSEY 

GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  HOME 

WOODBURY,  Conn. 
80  miles  from  New  York 

Excellent  condition,  just  off  Route  6;  68 
acres  meadows,  pasture,  orchard,  river;  10- 
room  cheerful  white  farmhouse ;  3-car 
garage ;  lawns,  huge  trees,  modern  barn, 
silo,  etc.  ;  price  $20,000.  For  circular  and 
photos,  write 


A.  B.  SPERRY 


Seymour 


Connecticut 


Illlllllllllllllllll.il 

I  Greenwich  Hilltop  Estate 
Exceptional  Opportunity! 

Charming  whitewashed   brick  modern  rest-  = 

dence.   Colonial   design,    in   best   neighbor-  ^ 

=     hood.    First   floor   splendidly    laid   out   and  = 

=     exquisitely  beautiful.   2nd   floor:   4    master  = 

bedrooms,     3    master    baths.     2    servants'  = 

=     rooms  and   bath.    1 4 1/2   acres:   garage   and  == 

P=     stable   building:    magnificent    trees,    lovely  = 

=     fields,  gardens,  brook.  An  unusual  bargain.  = 

GEORGE  HOWE 

Suburban  and  Country  Properties 

g    527  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.     VAnderbilt  3-7203  g 

^BtffiitiHinnnii  imniiiiiii  iti  ntn  m  mn  ii  1 1  iitiii  i  urn  i  n  1 1  m  i  1 1 1 1  n  ii  1 11 1 1  in  I  n  I  ui  1 1 1 1  n  hh  t  n  1 1 


John  Brotherhood 

INC. 

Telephone  1208 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 
JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport.  Conn.  Telephone,  5103 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

A  number  of  choice  homes  for  sale 
at  bargain  prices. 
Furnished  houses  to  lease. 

Post  Road. 
Greenwich.  Conn. 

Tel.  2B.-i 
7  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York 

MU  Hill  2-6561 


GREENWICH  EXCLUSIVELY 

WE  KNOW  GREENWICH 

EDS  ON  &  EDSON 

W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE 
HILLS 

Send  for  Booklets 

WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 

Great   Harrington,  Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


at  way  below  cost — 
this  exceedingly  attractive 

Brand 'New  House  and  Farm 

of  about  80  acres 
with  lake  and  stream 
3  miles  back  from  the  Ocean  in 

Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey 

within  15  minutes  by  motor 
of  Asbury  Park,  Spring  Lake 
and  other  Jersey  coast  resorts. 

"Doth  the  residence  and  the  stable-garage  are  of  very  fine  construc- 
A/  tion  and  only  recently  completed  for  the  personal  occupancy  of 
the  owner,  now  deceased.  The  former  comprises  an  entrance  hall, 
living  room  with  fireplace,  sun  room,  office,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
4  master  bedrooms  with  2  baths,  attic,  basement  recreation  room  with 
fireplace,  cellar;  hot  water  heat,  oil  burner.  The  latter  combines  under 
one  roof  a  3-car  garage,  stable  with  4  box  stalls  and  the  other  cus- 
tomary adjuncts,  and  a  housekeeping  apartment  for  a  servant  couple. 

A  lso  on  the  property  are  an  older  barn  with  4  straight  and  4  box 
**■  stalls,  a  cow  barn,  chicken  houses  and  other  farm  features;  also 
a  comfortable  tenant  cottage  with  bath.  The  farm  land  is  notably  fer- 
tile and  well  fenced,  and  the  lake,  formed  artificially  by  a  dam  in  the 
stream,  is  of  good  size  and  stocked  with  bass  and  other  fish.  The  HHBH 
woods  on  its  further  side  are  gay  in  Springtime  ~        tt  r.  n 

with  dogwood.  Kay  ri.  btillman 

Eatontown 
N.  J. 


Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


Country  Dwellings 

Llewellyn  Park  —  New  Vernon 
Bernardsville  —  Gladstone 

ELLIS  ADAMS 

1  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
Plaza  3-1O00  Res.  OR-4-1417 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


WILTON : 


WII    VII  IMT1 


Country  Homes 
For  Sole  and 
For  Rent 
Acreage 


DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

WILTON.  CONN.  TEL.  276. 


A  REAL 
COMMUTER'S  FARM 

Complete  compact:  '20  acres;  moilern  house,  in- 
sulated, oil  lurner;  guest  house,  garage,  barns, 
orchard.  10  minutes  to  station.  1  hr.  to  X.  Y.  C. 
A  real  buy  at  S45.00O 

COUNTRY  PROPERTIES,  INC. 


45  East  Putna 


Phones  1926  3997 


AN  OLD  DOORWAY, 

worthy  of  a  museumf 

Other  fine  old  work  in  this  unspoiled  early 
Colonial  house  behind  its  white  picket  fence 
and  row  of  beautiful  maples.  Place  for  pond 
at  edge  of  lawn.  Large  or  small  acreage.  Price 
reasonable. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Greycote  Woodbury,  Conn. 

Tel.  159 


DAR I  EN 

6  New  Houses 

itloned  heat,  come 
modern  in  every  r 
$18,000  to  $45,000 

WHEELER 

Tel.  5-1436    REAL  ESTATE  Darien 


BEAUTIFUL  WESTPORT, 

COINIVECTICUT 

90  acres,  high  rolling  land  in  best  sec- 
tion on  fin  3  nard  su:f  ac?d  road,  stately 
old  trees,  trout  stream;  very  low  price. 

BEED  G.  BAVILAIND 

Post  Road.  Darien  Tel.:  Darien  5-1443 


NEWTOWN 

Rambling  1  Vs  story  colonial  house.  -1  master 
bedrooms  with  3  baths.  2  maids  rooms  with 
bath,  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  pine 
paneled  game  room,  ultra  modern  improvements 
including  West m-liourc  air  co  iditioning.  Col- 
ti»e  with  1  rooms  and  bath.  Barn  with  spare 
for  5  cars,  beautiful  terraced  and  landscape.! 
grounds,  large  blue  stone  swimming  POOl;  »■*»»« 
70  acres  of  picturesque,  hilltop  land,  cut  w!th 
trails  elevation  TOO  feet,  extensive  view; 
located  on  country  road,  affording  real  privacy. 

1  .,    mile   from    iinnroved    roar!,    a  sm!>1l-  rear 

round.  10  minutes  from  express  station.  Price 
S35.00O. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnom  Pork  Rood  Bethel.  Conn. 


WATER  FRONT  AND 
INLAND  ESTATES 

For  Sale  and  for  Lease  Furnished 
SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 
65  Broad  St.  Tel.  4-1111 

STAMFORD.  CONN. 


ON  CHESTNUT  HILL 

An  ideal  country  home  for  a  small  family, 
7  rooms,  3  baths,  3  fireplaces,  attached 
garage;  guest  cottage  with  one  room  and 
bath.  Included  in  the  nearly  2  acres  of 
landscaped  grounds  is  a  tennis  court;  M/2 
miles  from  Merritt  Parkway,  convenient  to 
both  Westport  and  Norwalk.  Less  than  cost. 

GEORGE  VAN  RIPER 

Wesi  port-Wilton  Road  at  Merritt  Parkway 
Westport,  Conn.  Telephone:  5D88 


New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

This  attractive, 
rambling  Colo- 
nial dwelling,  re- 
modeled and  fully 
modernized,  is  for  sale,  with  approximately  1 6  acres  and  a  small  pond, 
on  the  crest  of  one  of  New  Canaan's  lovely  hills.  Contains  living 
room,  sun  room,  dining  room,  pantry,  kitchen;  4  master  bedrooms 
with  3  baths;  2  bedrooms,  bath  and  sitting  room  for  maids;  base- 
ment laundry;  oil  burner,  artesian  water  supply.  Also  on  the  property 
are  a  gardener's  cottage  and  a  barn  with  2  box  stalls  and  space  for 
a  cow. 


Kenneth  Ives  cs?  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 


New  York 


Main  Line  Properties 

HcMuLLIN  &  McMuLLIN 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
 PENny packer  0495  


UUUr  M  ARd  by  Vinton  P.  Breese 


Best  in  Show  Winners 
American-Bred  Prize  Group 


Now  that  the  circuit  of  late  summer  and 
fall  outdoor  shows  in  the  Northeastern 
area  of  the  United  States  is  ended  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  consider  and 
comment  on  this  brilliant  series  of  events,  the 
brighter  dog  stars  which  furnished  the  finer 
flashes  of  radiance,  the  keen  competition 
which  prevailed  among  these  and  the  lesser 
lights,  and  which  altogether  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  exhibits,  attendance,  and  interest 
excelled  any  similar  period  in  kennel  annals. 
Each  week  end,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  was 
marked  by  two  important  shows  with  other 
events  frequently  sandwiched  in  between, 
which  kept  dogs  and  their  owners  constantly 
on  the  move.  Contrary  to  what  some  may 
think,  it  is  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  say 
that  the  dogs  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  as  their 
owners.  In  fact  some  of  the  more  seasoned 
campaigners  seem  veritably  to  revel  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  crating,  traveling,  benching 
displaying  themselves  at  pose  and  pace  in 
the  show  ring.  All  in  all  it  is  an  alluring 
sport  and  engages  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons and  more  than  double  the  number  of 
dogs;  to  say  nothing  of  spectators. 

CHAMPIONS.  During  the  recent  series  of 
shows,  and  in  fact  ever  since  his  arrival  in 
this  country  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  James 
M.  Austin's  Smooth  Fox  Terrier,  Ch.  Nor- 
nay  Saddler,  has  been  playing  the  leading 
role  in  the  doggy  drama  inasmuch  as  he  has 
amassed  a  greater  number  of  best  in  show 
victories  than  any  other  ringster  of  the  present 
time.  At  this  writing  his  record  reads  fiftv 
times  best  of  breed,  forty  times  best  of  ter- 
rier group,  and  thirty  times  best  in  show. 
Considering  the  fact  that  he  is  only  two  and 


a  half  years  old  and  at  the  very  peak  of  his 
form,  it  is  quite  likely  that  before  the  year 
is  ended  he  will  have  added  several  more  such 
successes  to  his  record.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  experts  he  is  the  most  perfect  Smooth 
Foxterrier  ever  seen  and  is  certainly  the  most 
successful. 

According  to  careful  research  through 
available  records,  and  checked  with  those  of 
the  owner,  the  winner  of  the  largest  number 
of  best  in  show  prizes  in  kennel  annals  in 
this  country  was  William  W.  Higgins'  home- 
bred Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Higgins'  Red  Pat,  with 
thirty-two  such  successes  to  his  credit.  Next 
in  order  to  Red  Pat  was  his  perennial  rival, 
Dr.  S.  S.  Mitten's  English  Setter,  Ch.  Blue 
Dan  of  Happy  Valley,  with  only  a  few  less, 
twenty-seven  it  is  thought.  These  two  met  in 
the  show  ring  on  numerous  occasions  with  the 
honors  slightly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

It  is  strange  but  nevertheless  true  that,  al- 
though coming  within  the  closest  striking  dis- 
tance, neither  of  these  two  canine  celebrities 
ever  won  best  in  show  at  Westminster.  How- 
ever, Red  Pat  did  capture  the  premier  prize 
at  Morris  and  Essex  as  did  his  son,  Ch.  Hig- 
gins' Red  Coat.  Not  only  was  Red  Pat  the 
greatest  Irish  Setter  ever  seen  but  he  founded 
the  greatest  ruling  dynasty  in  the  historv  of 
the  breed  with  a  dozen  or  more  champions 
among  his  progeny  and  his  line  still  continues. 
However,  as  goes  the  breaking  of  records  with 
the  progress  of  time,  it  seems  that  the  omni- 
present Saddler  is  surely  destined  to  carry  on 
and  eventually' lead  the  lists  over  these  two 
immortals  of  the  American  show  ring. 

With  the  exception  of  Saddler  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Biddle  Duke's  great  Pointer,  Ch.  Pen- 
nine Paramoun*.  which  was  adjudged  best  in 


show  at  Syracuse,  (incidentally  nosing  out 
Saddler  and  such  other  flyers  as  Mrs.  Annis 
A.  Jones'  Dachshund,  Ch.  Herman  Rinkton, 
and  Mr.  E.  E.  Ferguson's  Poodle,  Ch.  Pilli- 
coc  Aplomb)  it  is  of  especial  importance  to 
note  that  all  of  the  best  in  show  winners  and 
the  great  majority  of  group  winners  at  this 
series  of  shows  were  American-breds.  This  is 
in  decided  contrast  to  conditions  in  earlier 
times  when  importations  almost  invariably 
occupied  the  higher  brackets  and  demon- 
strates that,  particularly  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, a  tremendous  improvement  has  been 
made  in  pure-bred  dogs  of  American  produc- 
tion— certainly  a  heartening  fact. 

CH.  HERMAN  RINKTON.  Referring  to 
American-bred  dogs,  initial  mention  must  be 
accorded  Mrs.  Annis  A.  Jones'  Dachshund, 
Ch.  Herman  Rinkton,  by  reason  of  his  being 
the  leader  of  this  brigade  at  the  present  writ- 
ing and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  he  will  con- 
tinue, eventually  to  win  the  American  Kennel 
Club  annual  cash  prize  of  $200  and  diploma 
for  that  honor  during  the  year  of  1938.  To  his 
credit  are  fifty-five  times  best  of  breed, 
twenty-two  times  best  of  hound  group  and 
five  times  best  in  show.  He  is  just  four  years 
old,  a  rich  red,  combining  size,  substance, 
soundness,  style,  and  quality  in  an  ideal  man- 
ner. It  has  been  remarked  by  German  experts 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Germany  to  compare 
with  him  and  certainly  he  is  superior  to  any  of 
his  breed  ever  produced  in  America.  Leading 
Herman  Rinkton  by  five  best  in  show  vic- 
tories with  ten  such,  and  but  three  non-sport- 
ing group  wins  behind  him  with  nineteen  (the 
basis  of  the  A.  K.  C.  annual  prize  award), 
comes  Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt's  home-bred 
Poodle,  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung  Frau.  Since  there 
are  a  number  of  shows  to  be  held  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  is  just  possible  that  this 
beautiful  white  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Ch. 
Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  may  nose  out 
Herman  Rinkton  in  a  stretch  finish  for  the 
A.  K.  C.  prize  despite  the  latter's  three  point 
lead  at  this  time. 

AMERICAN-BRED  PRIZE  GROUP.  In 

speaking  of  Jung  Frau's  chances  to  challenge 
Herman  Rinkton  for  the  American-bred  pre- 
mier prize  the  same  may  be  said  of  another 
Poodle,  Ch.  Pillicoc  Aplomb,  recently  pur- 
chased from  his  breeder,  Mrs.  Milton  Er- 
langer,  bv  the  California  sportsman,  Ernest 
E.  Ferguson.  Aplomb,  with  four  best  in  show 
victories  and  eighteen  best  in  non-sporting 
group  successes,  is  only  one  group  win  behind 
Jung  Frau.  It  is  understood  that  his  new 
owner  planned  an  extensive  show  campaign 
for  him  which  will  include  several  Pacific 
Coast  and  Western  shows  and  the  South- 
western circuit  which  will  aggregate  about  ten 
events.  Whether  either  of  these  Poodles  over- 
take the  Dachshund  is  questionable  but  it  is 
a  practical  certainty  that  the  prize  for  best 
American-bred  non-sporting  dog  and  second 
place  to  best  American-bred  all-breed*  winner 
lies  between  them.  Although  it  would  involve 
many  miles  of  travel,  in  fact  very  nearly  from 
coast  to  coast  and  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Gulf,  the  opportunity  of  entering  a  dozen  or 
more  shows  to  increase  their  group  point 
standing  presents  itself  to  these  contestants. 
Should  thev  all  embrace  it,  the  contest  in  its 
closing  stages  would  indeed  become  a  torrid 
affair  and  with  the  entire  United  States 
covered  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  ques- 
tion as  to  absolute  American-bred  leadership. 
In  discussing  this  quartette  of  dogs,  and 
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particularly  their  best  in  show  and 
best  in  group  records,  it  has  doubt- 
less been  noticed  that  they  do  not 
coincide,  that  the  group  wins  con- 
siderably outnumber  the  best  in 
show  triumphs,  which  indicates 
that  all  have  met  defeats  both  in 
groups  and  for  the  premier  prize, 
yet  the"  remain  the  leaders  over 
all  other  competitors  during  the 
current  year.  These  defeats  have 
been  chiefly  confined  among  them- 
selves, although  occasionally  other 
dogs  have  stepped  in  to  turn  them 
back.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
immortal  Man  O'War  when  he 
met  the  aptly  named  Upset  and 
his  son,  War  Admiral,  who  has 
suffered  defeat  at  the  heels  of  less 
capable  Thoroughbreds,  these 
equally  outstanding  dogs  must 
likewise  accept  misfortune.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  that  so  closely 
are  they  matched  in  merit  that  the 
merest  failing  in  form,  coat,  con- 
dition, action,  demeanor,  et  cetera 
may  be  sufficient  to  swing  the  bal- 
ance to  either  or  even  to  a  close 
outsider.  Also  there  is  the  matter 
of  judges  who  may  use  their  pre- 
rogative of  personal  preference 
pertaining  to  breed  or,  because  of 
inexperience,  select  a  representa- 
tive of  a  breed  with  which  they  are 
most  familiar  rather  than  hazard 
placing  one  of  a  less  familiar  breed 
at  the  top.  However,  it  is  all  in 
the  game  and  in  the  long  run  the 
better  dogs  are  as  a  rule  to  be  I 
found  to  the  fore. 

POODLE  SHOW7.  Ch.  Pillicoc 
Rumpelstiltskin,  the  gorgeous 
black  Poodle  owned  by  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton Erlanger  which  won  the  A.  K. 
C.  trophy  for  best  American-bred 
dog  of  all  breeds  during  1937  and 
came  extremely  close  to  winning 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


PEKINGESE 

MERRICKA 
KENNELS 

Mrs.  Philip  M. 

Schaffner 
77  Byron  Road 
Merrick,  L.  I. 

Tel.  Freeport 


LOUIE  Z.  SWYGERT,  Jr. 

A.K.C.  Licensed  Handler  &  Trainer 
DON  S  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR  DOCS 

Trained    to    your    specifications  for 
Obedience,  Polire,   Hunting.  Trailing, 
Show  Ring,  Tricks,  &  Companionship 
BOARDED  -  CROOMED  -  CONDITIONED 
A  staff  Consists  of  Resident  Canine  Experts. 
Diseased  Dogs  NOT  Accepted. 
3341  W.  Washington.  Chicago.  III.,  Kedz^e  0607 
Visitors  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 


ing.  wonderful  dia- 
positioni.  Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Ohio 


(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  An 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning  Stock 
For  Sale 

Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

Mrs. Roland  M.Baker 
81  Myrtle  St..  Bailor.  Mass. 


Norwegian  Elkhounds 

Puppies  for  sale 
Suitable  for  show  and 

breeding  or  pets. 
Correspondence  im  tied 

STONEWALL  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Barbara  Thayer 

Woodbury  Conn. 


Ch.  ToKalon  Blue  Eagle- 
Blur   Merle,  are  our 
SPEC  I ALTr 


ToKalon. 

breeder  of  21 
Champions, 
offers  the 
largest  and 
finest  selec- 
tion of  Cham- 
p  i  o  n  bred 
Collies  and  Cocker  Spaniels,  all  col- 
ors and  ages  at  $35.  up.  Also  pairs 
for  breeding.  C.O.D.  shipments  if 
desired.  Please  state  wants  clearly. 

TOKALON 
KENNELS 

Woodstotk  Road 
WEST  HURLEY 


PUPPIES 

sired  by 
Inter. Champion 
Lustig  vom  Dom 
of 

Tulgey  Wood 

and  other  great 
champions 


BOXERS 

If  jrou  are  looking  for  a  Boxer  bred  for  quality, 
type  and  health,  we  suggest  you  write,  phone  or  call. 
Price  5150  and  Up. 

TULCEY   WOOD  KENNELS 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Erwin  0.  Freund.  owners 

Kennels  ten  miles  south  of  Hinsdale.  Illinois 

Business  Addreti: 
6727  West  Sixty- Fifth  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois 

Telephone  Portsmouth  *2tl0 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

Dogs  of 
Distinction 


1* 


Winners  of  highest  awards  at  lead- 
ing shows,  including  both  Win- 
ners' Dogs  and  Winners'  Bitches 
at  Westminster,  1938. 

HALCYON  KENNELS 

P.  O.  Box  281        Goshen,  New  York 
Tel.  Goshen  154 


It  Alt  M  E  It  E  It  O  X  E  It  S 

Meted  for  their  Quality,  Breeding  and  Shew  recardi 


Outstanding  Puppies  and  Young  Stock  Available 

B  A  It  MERE  KENNELS 

MR.  &  MRS.  WILLIAM  Z.  BREED.  Owners 
Kennel  Address:  Correspondence  Address: 

Mott's  Cove  Road  Cedarhurst 
Roslyn,  Long   Island        Long  Island 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champion-  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Grown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 
Manager— ERNEST  WELLS 
"Phone.  Tuxedo  289     Tuxedo  Park.  It.  Y. 


Keep  Yoor  Dogs 

free 
FROM  WORMS 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  Hi 


WORM  CAPSULE? 

EFFECTIVELY    REMOVE    URGE  ROVXD- 

voRHs  4\n  miriKir  ftRW-  i\  ones  OF 

ALL  IIRLLDS  A\D  ALL  ACES.  DEPENDABLE 
Mema  Booklet  tels  you  about  worms 

Address  Desk  X-20-L  Animal  ladtstlrm  Dept. 

PARKE.  DAVIS    .  '  0      »ET«0#T,  MICH. 
Drue  Stores  S»ll  Par<e  P*.is  Products 


SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 


Ch.  Nutfield  Supreme  of  Badgewood 

(Over port  Hornum     Lonian  Madge) 

20  Best  of  Breed 

12  Places  in  Terrier  Croup 

(4  wins.  3  seconds,  .1  thirds.  2  fourths) 

1    Best    in  Show 

AT  STUD 

To   Approved  Bitxhe-  Only 
A  Few  Choice  Puppies  Are  Available 

BADGEWOOD  KENNELS 

OLD  WESTBURY  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  522 


Ch.  Cheri  of  Misty  Isle 


THE    POODLE  CLUB 
E  AMERICA 


EST .  1931 

MEMBER  OF  THE  iMERICAPi  KENNEL  CLUB 

Mr.  Loring  L.  Mar-hall.  Delegate 
Mi--  Miriam  Hall.  Secretary 
Bedford.  New  York 

The  Club  recommends  the  kennels  whose  names  appear  below: 

MINIATURES 
CATAWBA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  James  M.  Austin,  Owner 
Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 

STANDARDS 
PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  Owner 
Elberon,  N.  J. 


STANDARDS 
PUTTENCOVE  KENNELS 

Mr.  or  Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Owners 
Manchester  Mass. 

STANDARDS 
KENNELS  OF  SALMAGUNDI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Justin  W.  Griess.  Owners 
Hamilton,  Mass. 


STANDARDS 
HILLANDALE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Owners 
54  Hope  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


ivioatn  in  me  new  by  George  run-eu 


Vic  Stevenson 


Richard  Ryan  of  Minneapolis  with  two  of  his  Golden  Retrievers,  Nero  of  Roedare 
(left),  and  Golden  Beauty  ol  Roedare  (right);   they  are  both  field  trial  winners 


Retrievers  .  .  :  Rivals 

Western  Trials  .  .  . 

Canadian  Training  Controversy 


The  progress  that  is  being  made  by  the 
Retriever  people  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  entries,  size  of  galleries,  and 
quality  of  dogs  in  their  field  trials  is  nothing 
short  "of  amazing,  for  they  are  doing  a  lot 
better  than  we  predicted  they  would  last 
spring.  Eighty-nine  entries  in  seven  stakes 
in  the  Wisconsin  trial!  We  doubt  if  any  field 
trial  club  in  the  East  can  come  even  close  to 
that.  They  never  have  before,  and  this  fall, 
though  the  biggest  trials  are  still  to  go  as  we 
write,  it  looks  as  if  there  will  be  even  fewer 
dogs  than  usual  for  most  of  the  events.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  Eastern  dogs  have  been 
doing  quite  well  out  in  the  West.  David  Elliot 
and  Jasper  Briggs  are  out  there  at  this  writing 
and  the  dogs  in  their  strings  have  accounted 
for  a  goodly  number  of  places.  We  have  just 
learned  that  Mr.  Harriman's  Peconic  Pyne 
of  Arden  completed  his  championship  at  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Kennel  Club's  trial  at 
Peruque,  Missouri.  Nevertheless,  we  haven't 
seen  or  heard  of  any  young  dogs  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  that  can  beat  some  of  the  West- 
ern youngsters  that  we  have  been  hearing 
about,  and  it's  the  young  blood  coming  along 
that  keeps  field  trials  on  the  upswing. 

RIVALRY.  There  is  a  thrilling  battle  for 
supremacy  going  on  between  two  of  the  West's 
most  promising  young  Labradors.  They  are 
litter  brothers;  owned  by  two  very  good 
friends  and  trained  and  handled  by  brothers. 
These  two  dogs — both  of  which  you  have 
undoubtedly  heard  before — are  Glenairlie 
Rocket,  owned  by  Fletcher  Garlock  and 
trained  and  handled  by  Francis  Hogan,  and 
Freehaven  Jay,  owned  by  James  L.  Free, 
trained  and  handled  by  James  P.  Hogan. 
Rocket  and  Jay  were  sired  by  Field  Trial 
Champion  Glenairlie  Rover,  were  born  on 
May  3,  1937,  and  both  are  very  much  in  the 
running  for  the  Country  Life  and  The 
Sportsman  Perpetual  Trophy  for  All  Re- 
trievers. Both  dogs  have  been  entered  in  seven 
trials  so  far,  including  several  last  spring, 
and  both  have  placed  in  nine  stakes.  Two  of 
Freehaven  Jay's  places  were  firsts  in  amateur 
stakes  which  do  not  count  for  the  Country 
Life  and  The  Sportsman  trophy  compe- 
tition, but  that's  quite  beside  the  point  at 
the  moment. 

Glenairlie  Rocket  had  a  big  day  early  this 
autumn  at  the  Wisconsin  trial.  He  won  first 
in  the  Open  Derby,  first  in  the  Open  Non- 
Winners,  and  third  in  the  Open  All-Age.  As 
we  mentioned  above,  there  was  a  big  entry 
in  these  stakes,  and  he  competed  against  such 
dogs  as  Peconic  Pyne  of  Arden,  Banks  of 
Arden,  and  Glenairlie  Rover,  his  sire — which 
he  beat — and  many  other  first-rate  dogs. 
Then,  Freehaven  Jay  turned  around  and  had 
a  similar  big  day  at  Omaha  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  Hunt  Club's  fall  trial.  He  won  first 
in  the  Derby  and  first  in  the  Open  All-Age. 
It  seems  that  the  Derby  at  Omaha  was  the 
scene  of  a  stirring  struggle  between  our  two 
heroes.  Both  were  at  top  form  and  were  called 
back  time  after  time  by  the  judges,  Dunmore 
and  Welch,  because  they  were  unable  to  de- 
cide between  them.  Finally,  after  going 
through  land  and  water  work  without  fault, 


they  were  called  back  for  an  additional  land 
test  against  time.  Here  Jay  finally  got  the 
better  of  it  because  the  stop-watches  revealed 
that  he  brought  in  his  birds  a  very  few  sec- 
onds faster  than  Rocket.  The  result  therefore 
was  Jay  first,  Rocket  second.  At  the  moment 
Rocket  leads  Jay  by  five  points  in  the  Coun- 
try Life  and  The  Sportsman  trophy  com- 
petition, 37-32 — which  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  competition  to  be  expected  from  the 
West.  There  are  still  four  trials  in  which  these 
two  dogs  are  to  compete,  and  we  suspect  that 
the  victor  won't  be  decided  until  the  last 
stake  has  been  run.  Incidentally,  they  are 
going  to  be  brought  East  for  the  Rolling  Rock 
and  Labrador  Retriever  Club  trials. 

ALL-AGE.  There  was  a  rather  novel  fea- 
ture incorporated  in  the  All-Age  of  the  Wis- 
consin event.  The  second  test  was  a  triple 
blind  retrieve  in  which  each  dog  was  placed 
behind  the  spectators  while  three  birds  were 
shot,  the  handler  being  permitted  to  see  their 
fall.  Needless  to  say,  this  eliminated  a  lot  of 
dogs,  and  it  isn't  surprising  that  only  the  dogs 
placed  one,  two,  three,  four  came  through. 
Rocket  placed  third,  did  himself  proud  in 
this,  as  he  was  the  only  dog  that  didn't  have 
his  own  birds  but  was  able  to  find  three  that 
had  been  shot  for  a  dog  that  failed  to  find 
them.  The  Derby  at  this  trial  was  also  pro- 
ductive of  some  very  interesting  work. 

Apparent lv  there  was  very  little  choice  be- 
tween the  first  three  dogs,  Rocket,  Banks  of 
Arden,  and  Freehaven  Jay.  They  say,  how- 
ever, that  Banks'  work  in  the  water  was  not 
nearly  as  clean  as  that  of  the  other  two.  The 
order  of  placing  was  Rocket.  Banks,  and  Jay. 

We  hear  that  Fletcher  Garlock  is  putting 
up  a  new  challenge  trophv  to  the  winner  of 
the  Open  All-Age  Retriever  stake  at  the  fall 
trial  of  the  Midwest  Field  Trial  Club.  It  is 
to  be  called  the  Field  Trial  Champion  Glen- 
airlie Rover  Trophy  in  commemoration  of 


Rover's  being  the  first  Western  dog  to  make 
his  championship  in  the  field.  This  he  accom- 
plished by  winning  the  Open  All-Age  at  the 
Midwest  trial  in  1936  and  last  year's  Labra- 
dor Club  Open  All-Age.  Mr.  Garlock  quite 
naturally  feels  sentimental  about  Rover,  since 
he  was  not  onlv  the  first  Western  champion 
but  also  was  able  to  win  in  an  important 
Eastern  trial  (taking  the  Blind  of  Arden 
trophy  West),  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  sired  such  remarkable  sons  as  Rocket 
and  Jav.  We  seem  to  keep  harping  on  these 
two,  but  they  are  really  outstanding  young 
dogs  and  deserve  a  lot  of  attention. 

ON  CANADIAN  TRAINING.  Back  in 
the  September  issue  we  published  some  com- 
ments sent  in  by  one  of  our  correspondents 
whom  we  branded  '  suspicious  and  cynical'' 
regarding  Pointer  and  Setter  training  condi- 
tions on  the  Canadian  prairies.  The  gist  of 
these  remarks  was  that  conditions  are  far  from 
being  as  ideal  as  in  the  past.  That  years^of 
drought  had  depleted  the  supply  of  birds  on 
the  grounds  used  by  most  of  the  trainers  who 
go  up  there  in  the  summer  with  their  field 
trial  prospects.  In  other  words,  the  region  has 
become  unsuitable  for  training  dogs  and  sev- 
eral trainers  who  were  bent  on  giving  their 
clients  their  monev's  worth  were  seeking  train- 
ing grounds  elsewhere.  Our  correspondent 
went  on  to  sav  that  most  of  the  trainers  went 
up  there  to  take  it  easy  and  in  his  opinion 
they  were  working  a  racket.  In  making  these 
statements  he  had  no  quarrel  with  trainers 
privately  employed,  stating  that  thev,  as  well 
as  the  reputable  public  trainers,  developed 
most  of  their  dogs  on  quail  in  the  South  be- 
fore taking  them  to  the  prairies. 

These  statements  have  created  considerable 
furor,  as  we  hoped  thev  would.  We  published 
them  in  a  search  for  the  truth  on  a  subject 
about  which  we  have  been  speculating  for 
some  time.  However,  we  wish  to  state  they 
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were  not  published  until  we  had 
seen  sufficient  proof  that  the  accu- 
sations were  just.  We  feel  that 
in  the  interest  of  hard-working 
trainers  who  give  their  clients 
their  moneys  worth,  and  in  the 
cause  of  field  trials  in  general 
the  situation  needs  an  airing. 
Many  people  have  agreed  with 
these  statements.  Many  others 
have  not.  Chief  among  the  dis- 
senters is  Walter  Arnold,  well 
known  to  all  who  follow  Pointer 
and  Setter  trials  as  a  man  who 
really  knows  the  game  and  who 
has  the  interests  of  the  sport  at 
heart.  Ordinarily  we  would  accept 
his  statements  without  question, 
but  this  time  we  feel  that  he  has 
let  his  love  of  the  sport  and  his 
desire  that  it  be  clean  and  whole- 
some run  away  with  his  desire  to 
face  facts.  We  quote  some  of  the 
most  important  points  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  letter  below. 

WEATHER.  He  says  that 
''weather  reports  brought  forth 
the  best  weather  conditions  of  the 
past  five  years.  That  has  been  re- 
corded in  our  metropolitan  dailies 
and  particularly  noted  on  the 
financial  pages  giving  the  reports 
of  the  wheat  markets.  The  farm- 
ers have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
grain;  the  sloughs,  ponds,  and  de- 
pressions had  an  ample  supply  of 
water  and  I  learned  from  several 
wholly  trustworthy  people  not 
'suspicious  and  cynical'  that  the 
hatch  of  Prairie  Chickens,  Huns, 
and  ducks  was  the  best  in  many 
years." 

We  consider  the  following  letter 
written  to  our  correspondent  by 
Ray  Benson  of  the  More  Game 
Birds  In  America  Foundation  suffi- 
cient rebuttal  of  this.  The  More 
Game  Birds  headquarters  at 
Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  is  also 
the  center  for  field  trial  training 
camps  and  the  land  that  he  speaks 
of  in  his  letter  is  that  on  which 
the  trainers  work  their  dogs.  The 
wheat  belt  in  which  the  farmers 
reaped  a  "rich  harvest"  is  farther 
west.  Though  the  More  Game 
Birds  Foundation  is  principally  in- 
terested in  improving  duck  breed- 
ing conditions  in  Canada,  they  are 
also  interested  in  other  game  birds 
and  were  in  a  good  position  to 
observe  the  number  of  Prairie 
Chickens,  Sharptailed  Grouse,  and 
Hungarian  Partridge  on  the  train- 
ing grounds.  It  is  true  that  the 
Saskatchewan  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation, which  sponsors  the  field 
trials  at  Moose  Jaw,  set  aside  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  over  which  to 
run  their  trials.  There  are  quite  a 
few  birds  to  be  found  on  this  area 
but  it  is  posted  and  the  trainers 
are  not  permitted  to  train  their 
dogs  over  it.  Last  year  we  hear 
that  some  of  the  guides  found  it 
necessary  to  poach  on  parts  of  this 
preserve  as  thev  couldn't  find 
sufficient  birds  for  their  "parties" 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Benson  writes  as 
follows: 

'  Replying  to  your  inquiry  con- 
cerning drought  conditions  in  the 
Prairie  Province,  I  spent  practi- 
cally all  of  August  in  that  country. 
My  observations  were  that,  al- 


though there  has  been  a  turn  fot 
the  better  after  years  of  drought, 
conditions  are  far  from  what  they 
should  be.  It  will  take  years  be- 
fore lush  conditions  will  be  re- 
stored to  something  like  what  they 
were  ten  years  ago. 

"In  the  great  stretch  of  country 
from  the  vicinity  of  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  and  westward  to 
the  Rockies,  virtually  desert  con- 
ditions prevailed  during  August. 
Similar  drought  conditions  pre- 
vailed around  Winnipeg  and  in 
southern  Alberta,  where  thousands 
of  ducks  and  geese  died  when  the 
Many  Islands  Lake  section  went 
dry.  This  drought  condition  seems 
also  to  have  affected  Sharp  and 
Pinnated  Grouse  as  well  as  Prairie 
Chicken.  ( Conditions  for  the  annual 
Saskatchewan  Field  Trials,  near 
Moose  Jaw,  were  certainly  far 
from  good  when  I  left  that  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  August.  As  you 
probably  know,  Hungarian  Par- 
tridge shooting  was  very  poor  in 
southern  Saskatchewan  last  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ray  Holland, 
editor  of  Field  and  Stream  Maga- 
zine, told  me  that  he  was  not  going 
to  shoot  there  this  fall  because  of 
the  poor  experience  there  last 
year.  Prospects  for  upland  game 
bird  shooting  were  so  poor  in 
Manitoba  last  year  that  the  sea- 
son was  cut  to  three  days. 

"I  saw  thousands  of  acres  of 
ruined  wheat  crops  in  the  drought 
sections.  So  dry  was  the  land  that 
great  cracks  ran  across  the  wheat 
fields.  Certainly  such  conditions 
are  not  conducive  to  good  training 
for  bird  dogs." 

Next  Mr.  Arnold  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  statement  that  most  of 
the  handlers  are  not  on  the  job, 
leaving  their  duties  to  assistants 
and  spending  their  time  fishing, 
etc.  To  quote:  "That  blanket  in- 
dictment is  utterly  unfair:  it  is 
totally  unsupported  by  facts;  it  is 
admittedly  printed  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence which  has  no  validity  in  any 
court  of  law  or  reason,  yet  it  is 
damaging  to  the  character  and 
standing  and  welfare  of  a  group 
of  hard-working  men  who,  as  a 
group,  can  satisfactorily  disprove 
all  those  unpleasant  charges.  At 
the  end  of  your  article  you  put  the 
stigma  of  racket  on  the  work  of 
the  professional  handlers  of  field 
trial  dogs.  .  .  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  available  in  the  East,  and 
that  I  can  furnish  to  your  com- 
plete satisfaction,  ample  evidence 
and  testimony  that  most  of  the 
professional  bird  dog  handlers 
worked  honestly  and  diligently  to 
earn  the  money  that  was  paid  to 
them." 

If  Mr.  Arnold  or  anyone  else 
can  produce  that  evidence  we  will 
gladly  print  it,  for  if  an  injustice 
has  been  done  we  will  be  glad  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  rec- 
tify it.' 

Also  we  appreciate  the  fact 
thai  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  us,  the  accusations  having 
been  made  in  this  department. 
Therefore  in  future  issues  we  will 
continue  to  offer  proof  of  these 
statements  until  this  subject  of 
{Continued  on  page  17) 


ROWCLIFFE  KENNELS 

Mr>.  A.  K.  Moflii.  Owner 
I'oudikiM-p-ic  New  York 

Cocker  Spaniels  :ind 
English  Springer  Spaniels 

bred  for  work  am)  gooil  looks. 

lal  working  strain  and  have  been  winning  in  Field  Trial* 
ily  kennel  in  the  world  owning  two  Dual  Champion  Spaniels. 
The  above  plrture  ll  or  a  three-RTteratlon  family  of  Field  Trial  winners.  ThU  is  the  headquarters 
for  good  looking  Corker  Spaniels  and  English  Springer  Spaniel-  that  hunt  and  we  have  uvailablc 
broken  dogs.  Field  Trial  winners  and  puppies  of  working  strains. 

Heading  the  Coelter  Kennel  is  Dmit  Ch.  RowcllVe  Hillbilly  (lower  left  hand  rorner  of  above  picture). 
1  he  Sprinter  Kennel  Is  headed  by  the  thoroughly  well-known  Dual  Ch.  Bozo't  Rnr  Mntr 


These  kennell  hove  for  ye 
with  their  own  strain  of  Si 


m  vicvyih  e  ki;\\i;ls 

CENTRE  MORICHES.  LONG  ISLAND 
G.  Russell  Murdock,  Agent 

CURLY-COATED  RETRIEVERS 

Trained  Dogs  and  Puppies  Usually  For  Sale 
Address  all  correspondence : 
|.  COULD  REMICK 

14  Wall  St.  New  York  City 


English  Cocker 
Spaniels 


Imp.  Invader  Like  of  Ware 

At  Stud  to  approved  Bitches 

Puppies  and  youngsters  of  proven 
Field  Trial  and  Bench  winning  stock 
are  available  and  may  be  seen  by 
appointment. 

ALIDOR  KENNELS 

A.  G.  MacVicar,  Owner 

Elwood  Rd..  R.F.D.  1.  Huntington.  L.I..  N.Y. 
Tel:   Northport  1375 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.  W  amsutta  Fermanagh  1 1 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  youiiR  dogs  from 
our  championship  stork  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

ff  arren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  otcner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  FULLY  TRAINED 

LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

Dog,  two  years  old.  Fresco  Smut 
and  Banchory  Night  Light  strain. 
A  real  shooting  dog — 

Price  $250.00. 
Bitch,  four  years  old.  sired  by 
Banchory  Night  Light.  One  you 
will  enjoy  shooting  over. 

Price  $150.00. 
Address  inquiries  to: 
FOREMAN  M.  LEROLD 

133  south  La  Salle  Street 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


GOLDEN  RETRIEVERS 

Ideal  Xmas  Gifts 
Puppies  S50. 
Reg.  Imported  Stock 

FRANTELLE  KENNELS 

Michael  A.  Clemens,  Owner 
204  Edgemont  Place  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

Puppies  and  trained 
stock  for  sale 

TIMBER  TOWN  KENNELS 

Paul  Svane,  Manager 
Islip  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Islip  1328 


AT 
STUD 


FEARLESS 

BOB 
(By  Knaith 
Bogey) 


yellow  babradors 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
For  Sale 
from 
Imported  Stock 

CHALE  ABBEY  KENNELS 

REDCATE 
MORRISTOWN 
N.  J. 

MRS.  MANNING  JACOB,  OWNER 


Chesapeake  Bays 


F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob 

Several  litters  by  both 
F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob  and 
F.  T.  Ch.  Dilwyne  Montauk  Pilot 

Price  $50.00  and  up 

Dilwyne  Kennels 

Box   116  Montchanin,  Del. 

John  J.  Kelly,  Mgr. 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blackmoor  Btacon  of  G 


Puppies  sired  by  this  dog  out  of 
imported  bitches  for  sale 
Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


Duplex  FILE  of  proper  welgM  *1. 

Duplex  CHARTS  5S°W,"9  -      -v^  i 

how  lo  trim-12  breeds  . .  eoch  .25 

Duplex  DOG  DRESSER  m  ^J^1' 


DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

MYSTIC.  CONN. 
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SAINf  BERNARDS 

Big  of  heart  as  well  as  big  in  size, 
the  Saint  Bernard  is  one  of  the 
finest   of  home   dogs.   The  ideal 
guardian  for  children. 
Also  Pekingese— Cocker  Spaniels 
—Huskies 


WALDECK  KENNELS 

KENNELS:  OENOKE  RIDGE 
NEW  CANAAN.  CONN. 
FRANK  C.  FIRTH,  Manager 
Address  all  mail 
E.  L.  WINSLOW.  Owner 
P.  O.  Box  159C,  STAMFORD.  CONN. 
Telephone  New  Canaan  1121 


RELGALF  KENNELS  k 

Mrs.  Flagler  Matthews,  Owner  B 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS  A 

A  few  choice  puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  outstanding  quality  are  available. 

For  all  information  write 

RUSSELL  OPENSHAW,  Mgr. 

Ki.l^e  Street      Telephone  Rye  2651      Rye.  N.  Y.                    "'•  F 

ornell  Sound  Laddie 

MAZELAINE  BOXERS 

Select  puppies  from  proven  show  producing  stock 
usually  available. 

MAZELAINE  KENNELS 

1222         Ellison  St.                                             Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ini    Ch    Itnrinn  rnn  M<ir,.nh;f 

Colemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 


LAKELANDS 

SMALL 
RUGGED 
JOYFUL 
SPORTING 
The 

Lakeland  Terrier 
Club  of  America 


CHAPIN  GAME  BIRD  KERNELS 

We  recommend  that  Chap  in 
Game  Bird  Kernels  Grow  All 
he  fed  to  all  same  birds  up 
to  twelve  weeks  of  age,  as 
birds  are  still  in  the  grow- 
ing period  up  to  this  time. 

After  this  time,  you  can 
gradually  change  over  to 
Chapin  Game  Bird  Kernels 
Lay  All,  and  begin  on  grain 
feeding  for  part  of  the  ration 
for  Winter  feeding.  While 
game  birds  will  live  on 
grains,  we  do  recommend 
that  a  good  supply  of  Game 
Bird  Lay  All  be  part  of 
your  Winter  ration. 

There  is  a  definite  reason 
for  feeding  a  good  mash 
throughout  the  Winter 
months.  If  you  feed  your 
game  birds  properly  during 
the  Winter  you  will  have 
the  best  breeders  for  Spring 
laying. 

Game  birds  to  be  sold  for 
Spring  delivery  or  held  for 
release  should  be  well  fed 
during  the  Winter  months. 

IT  rife  for  samples  and  prices 
Chapin  &  Company      Dept.  C.  L.       Hammond,  Indiana 


SILVER  PHEASANT 


RINGNECK  AND  MUTANT  PHEASANTS 

GREY  MALLARD  DUCKS 
BRONZE  TURKEYS 
WILD  TURKEYS 


CHOICE  BIRDS  FOR  RE-STOCKING 
or 

DRESSED  BIRDS  BY  PARCEL  POST 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Newtown  Tel.  Newtown  340       Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


MY  WORM 
MEDICINES 
ARE  SAFE 
AND  EASY 
FOR  OWN- 
ERS TO  GIVE 


There  are  23  tested  "Sergeant's"  Dog 
Medicines.  Trusted  since  1879.  Con- 
stantly improved.  Made  of  finest 
drugs.  Sold  under  money-back  Guar- 
antee by  drug  and  pet  shops.  Ask 
them  for  a  free  copy  of  "Sergeant's" 
Dog  Book,  or  write: 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
7011  W.  Broad  Street  •  Richmond.  Va, 


KEEP  YOUR  BIRDS 

Bulletin  No.  6-E,  telling  "How  To  At- 
tract Wild  Birds"  by  tested  methods, 
feeds  and  equipment  will  be  sent  to  you 
on  request.  Wonderful  Christmas  gifts. 

The  painted  feeder  shown,  stocked  with 
a  Howes  Bird  Attractor.  the  ideal  wild 
bird  food  and  a  bag  of  special  seeds  sent 
post  paid  for  only  $3.00.  This  includes 
eight  issues  of  our  serial  Bulletins. 


HOWES  BIRD  ATTRACTORS 

775  Rochelle  Avenue 
Stamford  Connecticut 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Mlues  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 

stock. 

Address:  Narragansett.  R.  I. 


The  Great  Pyrenees 

I  dog  for  American 


The 

C 

Affect 


Mn  of  ihe'breed  in  Amebic?! 

BASQUAERIE  KENNELS.  Res- 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Crane,  Owners 
124  South  Street.  NFEDH AM,  MASS 
Tel.  NEEdham  0080 


PRUNE'S  OWN  KENNELS 

OF  SPORTING  DOCS 

AT  STUD 
The  Famous  Pointer  Int.  Ch.  Pennine 
Paramount  of  Prune's  Own 

As  well  as  three  Famous  English  Setter  Cham- 
pions. Outstanding  Beagle  Puppies  For  Sale. 
MR.  &  MRS.  A.BIDDLE  DUKE,  Owners 
TUXEDU  PARK  NEW  YORK 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A   remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


GREAT  DANES 

Ch,  Duke  of  Roxdane,  outstand- 
ing   American    bred    fawn  dog. 

At  Stud  S50.00 

A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

MRS.  W.  A.  EHMLING 

207  Elm  Street  Westfield,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  SEE 
A  MAN  ABOUT  A  DOG 

See  A.  S.  McKellips,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
Golden  Fawn  Great  Dane  puppies  $35.00 
up.  Best  Bloodlines.  A.K.C.  Registered. 


DAYNEMOUTH 

Long  Ridge  Road 
Fawns-GREAT  DANES— Brindles 

Puppies— Grown  Stock 
May  be  seen  by  appointment 
Manager— W.  RONSLO 
Tel.  Stamford  3-5030 


Sevr^eauVs 

DOC  MEDICINES 


un  me  country  estate  by  &«»  Tumii 


The  Development  of  Miniature  Cattle    .    .    .    Jersey  Records 


The  thought  of  miniature  dairy  cattle  thai 
eat  half  as  much  as  average-size  cattle 
yet  produce  just  as  much  milk  has  been 
causing  our  imagination  to  run  riot  ever  since 
we  learned  that  there  actually  was  such  a  herd 
in  existence.  This  herd  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  apparently  has  progressed 
so  far  without  so  much  as  a  bow  toward  the 
science  of  eugenics,  nevertheless  it  is  food  for 
thought.  These  tiny  cattle  are  being  devel- 
oped by  Otto  Gray  of  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 
We  learned  the  story  from  Phil  Perdue  who 
has  visited  Mr.  Gray's  farm,  and  who  writes 
us  in  amazement  at  what  he  has  seen.  It's 
hard  to  tell  how  far  modern  production 
methods  will  go. 

MILK  PRODUCTION.  Mr.  Perdue  says 
that  from  a  distance  the  cattle  appeared  of 
normal  size  and  conformation  and  that  he 
was  hardly  prepared  to  find  that  none  of  the 
half  dozen  animals  reached  higher  than  his 
waist.  His  first  reaction  was  that  he  would 
like  to  take  one  of  them  home  and  keep  it 
in  a  closet  as  they  appeared  to  be  just  about 
the  right  size  to  supply  milk  for  one  house- 
hold. He  soon  found  out,  however,  that  one 


ORIGIN.  It  seems  thai  the  herd  was  started 
when  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  retired  to  his  pres- 
ent farm  after  a  vaudeville  and  radio  career, 
heard  that  one  of  his  neighbors  owned  a  dwarf 
cow.  Having  always  been  interested  in  minia- 
ture animals — several  midget  ponies  were  an 
important  part  of  one  of  his  vaudeville  acts 
— he  bought  the  little  cow  principally  because 
it  was  a  novelty.  He  says  that  immediately 
afterward  the  miniature  herd  idea  presented 
itself  to  him.  Every  time  he  heard  of  a  dwarf 
cow  no  matter  where  it  was  he  tried  to  buy  it, 
and  he  is  still  on  the  lookout  for  additions 
to  his  herd,  traveling  all  over  the  country  in 


Gray's  herd  is  an  eighteen  months  old  Aber- 
deen Angus,  and  Mr.  Perdue  says  he  noticed 
that  its  legs  were  badly  bowed.  Upon  inquir- 
ing he  learned  that  this  was  due  to  a  fight 
with  a  larger  bull  and  not  a  characteristic  of 
dwarf  cattle. 

Gray  cannot  always  foresee  the  result  when 
he  breeds  his  animals.  One  calf  stayed  in  the 
midget  class  until  it  was  eight  months  old, 
then  suddenly  shot  up  to  normal  size. 
However,  he  says  that  he  can  always  de- 
pend on  the  "mother"  cow  of  this  strange 
herd  to  produce  a  midget  calf. 

Although  it  started  as  a  hobby,  Gray  hopes 


Al»ove:  You  almost  have  to  sit  on  the  ground  to 
milk  a  midget  cow.  Left:  ruler  shows  that  this 
cow  is  only  a  little  more  than  50  inches  high 

to  turn  his  fun  into  a  business  some  day. 
However,  at  the  present  time  he  is  buying 
and  not  selling.  A  dairy  herd  of  such  animals, 
which  can  be  fed  so  economically  and  yet 
are  quite  heavy  producers  of  milk  might  some 
day  be  a  considerable  factor  in  dairy  econom- 
ics, he  thinks. 


of  these  pint-size  cows  could  give  enough  milk 
to  supply  a  whole  neighborhood.  Pointing  out 
one  of  the  herd,  Mr.  Gray  explained  that  it 
gave  an  average  of  41  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
for  1 1  days.  He  didn't  test  it  any  longer  than 
that,  but  this  was  her  weight  in  milk.  She 
gives  five  gallons  of  milk  per  day  regularly, 
and  according  to  her  owner  it  is  good  rich 
milk.  Another  of  the  herd  gives  about  four 
and  a  half  gallons  a  day. 

Gray  has  eight  animals  and  hopes  to  con- 
tinue building  up  his  herd.  They  average 
about  35  inches  in  height,  and  weigh  in  the 
neighborhood  of  450  pounds,  and  though  they 
give  as  much  milk  as  the  old-fashioned  size 
cow,  as  we  said  above,  they  require  only  half 
as  much  feed.  According  to  Gray  it  is  easier 
to  keep  three  or  four  of  these  small  cows  than 
one  normal  one.  There  is  nothing  freakish 
about  the  cows  Mr.  Perdue  says.  They  are  fat 
and  well  proportioned  except  for  their  short 
legs,  and  are  mild-mannered,  friendly  little 
beasts,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appear  to 
be  really  quite  affectionate  and  intelligent. 


his  search.  In  the  meantime  he  has  bred  his 
original  cow  and  now  has  three  calves  by  her. 
He  later  bought  the  original  cow's  mother  but 
sold  her  when  she  was  unable  to  have  young 
because  of  a  hip  injury  sustained  from  a  fall 
from  a  trailer. 

BREEDING.  The  offspring  of  this  original 
dwarf  is  now  the  mother  of  Gray's  herd.  Her 
young  invariably  have  been  dwarf  animals, 
regardless  of  the  bull  to  which  she  was  bred. 
All  of  his  cows  are  not  as  obliging  in  this  re- 
spect however.  He  admits  that  he  doesn't 
know  too  much  about  cattle  breeding,  but 
has  found  by  experimentation  that  certain  of 
his  animals  will  produce  dwarfs  only  if  bred 
to  another  dwarf.  In  other  cases,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  bull  is  of  ordinary  size 
or  midget.  Inbreeding  is  frowned  on  by  Gray. 
So  far  all  of  his  cows  have  been  outbred.  The 
first  calves  from  his  five-year-old  "mother" 
cow  had  a  full-size  Hereford  bull  as  their 
father.  A  third  calf  had  as  its  sire  an  ordinary 
size  purebred  Jersey  bull.  The  one  bull  in 


JERSEYS.  After  the  middle  of  September 
we  heard  that  a  Jersey  was  going  to  break  the 
world's  record  for  all  breeds  in  butterfat  yield 
in  the  105  day  test.  Now,  shortly  before  going 
to  press,  we  learn  that  the  cow  in  question 
has  lived  up  to  expectations,  for  on  the  first 
of  October  her  record  was  completed.  She  is 
Sybil  Tessie  Lorna,  a  six-year-old  cow  bred 
and  owned  in  the  herd  of  L.  A.  Hulburt,  In- 
dependence, Oregon,  (996685)  sired  by 
Sybil's  Ashburn  Baronet  (350489).  Her  dam 
is  Bow's  Little  Tessie  (908925).  The  record 
that  has  just  been  finished  is  1,020.52  pounds 
of  butterfat,  17,121  pounds  of  milk — her  own 
body  weight  is  approximately  1,000  pounds. 
The  previous  305  day  butterfat  high  for  all 
breeds  was  995.9  pounds,  and  was  held  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian,  Aaltje  Salo  Hengerveld 
Segis.  The  Holstein  record  was  made  on  a  four 
times  a  day  milking  and  the  Jersey  record  on 
three  times  a  day.  In  the  Jersey  breed  Sybil 
Tessie  Lorna 's  record  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  305  day  yield  of  926.55  which  was  made 
by  The  Lion's  Lilac.  (Continued  on  page  16) 
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AUCTION 


Friday,  November  18th,  10  A.  M.,  Rain  or  Shine 

I  will  sell  at  PUBLIC  AUCTION  at  the 
ORANGE  HORSE  SHOW  GROUNDS,  ORANGE,  VIRGINIA 

My  Entire  Stable  of  45  HEAD  of  SHOW  PROSPECTS 

Green  and  Made  Hunters,  Broodmares  and  Colts 

Thi<  i-.  not  a  weeding  out  sale  and  all  horses  will  he  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  without  reserve.  Among  their  Dumber  is  a  splendid 
collection  of  colts  by  Rockminster  and  other  prominent  stallions  as 
well  as  some  excellent  made  hunters  and  a  number  of  thoroughly 
schooled  green  horses  that  are  ready  to  start  hunting  right  away. 
There  are  also  several  top  show  and  steeplechase  prospects. 

All  of  these  horses  may  be  seen  and  tried  at  my  stable  at  Orange. 
Virginia,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sale.  No  horses  will  be  sold 
privately  before  the  sale. 

Catalogue  on  request 


MANLEY  CARTER 


THE  SHADOWS" 


ORANGE,  VIRCINIA 


Horse  Barns  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  /.  Equipped  with 

HORSE  STABLE 
EQUIPMENT 

Before  building  or  remodeling,  write  for  information  on  Clay  Modern  All-Steel  Horse 
Stable  Equipment.  The  latest  ideas  in  housing  horses  are  incorporated  in  this  extensive  line 
of  Feed  Boxes,  Corner  Hay  Racks,  Tilting  Feed  Panels,  Manger  Rails,  Water  Cups 
Ventilating  Windows,  Window  Guards — Tail  Rails,  Saddle  and  Bridle  Racks,  Blanket  Rails 
Grilles.  Steel  Columns,  Plank  Channels  and  Electric  Ventilation.  New  catalog  now  ready' 
CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  1138  Kern  St.,  Cedar  Falls  Iowa 

Dept.  7,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  THE  ENDURING  VALUE  OF 


REEVESHIRE  ENGLISH  TYPE  HURDLE 
FENCE — American  adaptation  of  the 
famous  English  hurdle.  Hand-split  chest- 
nut in  sections  8'3"  long.  4  and  5  bar 
styles,  making  fence  4'  high  when 
erected.  All  post-ends  creosoted.  12  hur- 
dles make  100  ft.  of  fence,  640  hurdles 
to  the-  mile. 

REEVESHIRE  OLD  FASHIONED  POST 
&  RAIL  FENCE — Sturdy  and  long-lived; 
ideal  for  paneling  hunting  country;  of 
selected  chestnut,  hand-hewn.  Comes  in 
panels  10'  long,  2,  3.  and  4  rail,  all  4' 
high  when  erected.  Creosote-treated  posts. 
Also  DUBOIS  Chestnut  Woven  Wood 
Fence  at  attractive  prices. 

New  Low  Prices  on  All  Reeveshire  Fences 


Send  lor  Booklti  D8  and  Sp<cial 
DUBOIS-REEVES  FENCES,  Inc. 

JOl  PARK  AVENUE   -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Pennsylvania   Branch.    Lincoln   Highway,   Paoli,  Pa. 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


After  Fast  Action— 
Prevent  Stiffness! 


Rub  down  with 
Absorbine  to 
stimulate 
circulation 
—restore 
muscle 
energy 


Absorbine  Is 
the  approved 
liniment  of 
the  U.S.  Polo 
Association 


•  As  every  trainer  knows,  the  rub- 
down  after  hard,  speedy  action  is  an 
essential  in  horse  conditioning. 

Use  Absorbine  the  minute  the  horse 
is  brought  in.  It  accelerates  the  blood 
flow  through  the  muscles — tends  to 
prevent  chilling  and  stiffening.  In- 
creased circulation  brings  material 
for  new  energy  to  the  muscles.  Tones 
them  up.  Keeps  them  limber. 

Absorbine  is  excellent  for  the  rub- 
down.  And  as  a  body  and  leg  wash 
or  brace.  Antiseptic.  Won't  blister. 
Recommended  by  trainers  and  many 
veterinarians  for  over  40  years.  At 
druggists.  $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F. 
Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Don't  Let  Moisture 
Rot  Fine  Leather 

Lindsay  Vears,  Major, 
A.D.C.  to  the  Suhan 
of  Perak,  says:  "I 
travel  about  a  great 
deal,  racing  and  play- 
ing polo,  and  find 
National  Boot  Trees 
a  great  convenience. 


They  allow  air  to  circulate  in- 
side boots  and  help  to  pre- 
serve leather,  which  is  always 
difficult  in  the  tropics.** 
Guaranteed  for  five  full  years 
of  service.  Easy  to  put  in.  Easy 
to  take  out.  Set  weighs  16 
Made  of  National 
canized  Fibre, 
crack,  split  or  spl 
Won't  de 
corrode. 


Ifyourdealerdoes  not  have  National  Boot  Trees  send 
S5.00  for  complete  set  (4  pier*--)  ON  APPROVAL. 
Use  30  days.  If  National  Boot  Trees  are  not  superior 
to  any  trees  you  ever  used,  we  will  refund  your  money. 

National  Vulcanized  Fibre  Co. 
Box  311  D,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

You  may  send  me  ON  APPROVAL,  parce 
post  prepaid,  one  complete  set  (4  pieces)  National 
Boot  Trees.  Enclosed  is  S5  which  is  to  be  refunded 
to  me  if  1  return  Trees  within  30  days. 

My  boot  size  is   MenQ  WomenQ 

Name  

Address  

My  dealer's  name  is  ■ 

Packed  in  every  box  of  National  Boot  Trees  is  a  card 
which  entitles  the  purchaser  to  a  FREE  COPY  of 
Captain  V.  S.  Littauer's  book  "Forward  Riding.** 
20  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.00  value. 


RECORDS.  She  is  the  first  cow 
of  any  breed  to  complete  a  305 
day  official  record  of  more  than 
1,000  pounds  of  butterfat,  (al- 
though unless  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken several  cows  on  a  365  day 
test  have  made  this  mark  within* 
305).  She  now  holds  three  world's 
records  for  production,  having 
previously  set  Jersey  world's  rec- 
ords for  senior  two-year-olds,  but- 
terfat and  milk  yield,  305  day 
tests,  bv  producing  865.07  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  15,357  pounds  of 
milk.  This  record  made  her  one  of 
three  cows  (under  three  years  of 
age)  to  win  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Medal  of  Merit  and 
Silver  Medal.  She  is  expected  to 
meet  calving  requirements  for  the 
test  just  ended,  again  qualifying  for 
the  Medal  of  Merit  and  winning 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
President's  Cup  for  1938.  Lorna 
is  already  the  dam  of  five  off- 
spring. The  oldest  of  her  daughters 
produced  750.94  pounds  of  butter- 
fat, 13,197  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
305  day  test  started  as  a  two-year- 
old  and  is  expected  to  quality  for 
the  Medal  of  Merit  and  Silver 
Medal  awards.  A  yearling  daugh- 
ter is  also  making  quite  a  remark- 
able production  record  at  the 
present  time. 

EXHIBIT.  At  this  writing  Sybil 
Tessie  Lorna  has  been  shipped  to 
the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  the  people  of  the 
towns  of  Independence,  Salem, 
McMinville,  and  Portland  in  Ore- 
gon having  subscribed  the  money 
to  send  her.  There  she  will  be  ex- 
hibited with  the  holder  of  the 
Jersey  world's  record  for  butterfat 
production  on  a  full  year's  test, 
Brampton  Basilua,  owned  by  B. 
H.  Bull  and  Son,  of  Brampton, 
Ontario.  Brampton  Basilua 's  rec- 
ord of  1,312.8  pounds  of  butterfat 
has  only  been  exceeded  by  a  Milk- 
ing Shorthorn  in  Australia  and  a 
Holstein  in  Seattle,  Washington. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  while  Bramp- 
ton Basilua  comes  from  the  largest 
herd  of  Jerseys  in  North  America, 
and  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
world,  Svbil  Tessie  Lorna  comes 
from  one  of  the  smallest  practical 
herds.  Mr.  Hulburt,  her  breeder 
and  owner,  is  a  dairy  farmer  and 
has  in  all  a  herd  of  about  fifteen 
milking  cows. 

ANCESTORS.  The  new  record 
breaker  is  American-bred  and  is 
six  generations  removed  in  direct 
line  from  Dollies  Valentine,  fa- 
mous as  the  first  cow  tested  for 
production  under  the  Register  of 
Merit  test  rules  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  This  test  was 
made  at  the  Kentucky  Experiment 
Station  in  1899.  She  produced 
578.7  pounds  of  butterfat,  then  a 
world's  record.  Strangely  enough 
both  Sybil  Tessie  Lorna  and  her 
ancestor  were  born  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  the  former  in  1932  and 
the  latter  in  1894. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  six  generations  of  ancestors 
in  another  line  of  Lorna's  pedi- 
gree were  bred  by  members  of  Mr. 
Hulburt 's  family. 


November,  1938 
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Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt  Themselves 


j  £  I 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
horse  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does  not 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
PURE  SALT  RRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Avenue         Le  Roy,  New  York 


The  Best  of  All 
Liniments 

AINTREE 


prepared  in  London  by 

Day,  Son  &  Hewitt 

can  now  be  had 
in  this  country 

Send  for  a 
Free  Sample  Today 

M.  pucfelep  Sc  ^»onsi 

fflrjttemarsrj,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

FOR  QUALITY  BEEF 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  are 
solid  black  in  color  and  have 
no  horns.  They  require  no  ex- 
pensive buildings  or  equip- 
ment. They  will  turn  your 
pasture  grass  and  home-grown 
feeds  into  quality  beef,  which 
always  brings  a  premium. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  on 
the  Breeding  and  Feeding  of 
Aberdeen  Angus. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

WORTON  MARYLAND 

Accredited  free  from  Tuberculosis 
and  Bang's  Disease. 


America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 
for  Cattle  and  Horses 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Starline  Stalls.  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc..  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 
STARLINE  INC.,  Dept.  1114 
Harvard.  III.,  or  Albany.  N.  Y. 


STA  R  LIN  E 


SIRE.  Lorna's  sire,  Sybil's  Ash- 
burn  Baronet,  leads  all  Jersey  bulls 
for  the  production  average  of  ten 
or  more  tested  daughters.  His  fu  st 
ten  average  984.97  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  17,390  pounds  of  milk  on 
a  mature  yearly  basis.  A  Medal  of 
Merit,  Gold  and  Silver  Medal 
bull,  he  is  one  of  the  29  "Supe- 
rior Sires"  of  the  Jersey  breed.  He 
was  bred  in  the  J.  M.  Dickson  and 
Son  herd  of  Shedd,  Oregon;  de- 
veloped in  the  Hulburt  herd  and 
is  now  owned  in  Minnesota.  His 
paternal  grandsire,  the  famous 
Sybil's  Gamboge,  was  imported 
from  the  Island  of  Jersey  and  is 
also  a  Medal  of  Merit,  Gold  and 
Silver  Medal  bull.  Mr.  Hulburt 
also  bred  and  tested  the  other 
nine-  daughters  of  the  famous 
Sybil's  Ashburn  Baronet. 

Month  in  the  field 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Canadian  training  is  cleared  up  to 
everyone's  satisfaction.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  no  matter 
what  his  views,  and  will  publish 
any  material  that  seems  to  be  per- 
tinent. We  are  not  assuming  the 
capacity  of  a  district  attorney  in 
this  controversy,  but  we  do  feel 
that  with  the  evidence  that  we 
have  gathered  so  far,  plus  a  lot 
more  that  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
verified,  we  can  convince  anyone 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  needs 
looking  into.  This  discussion  can 
be  beneficial  only  to  the  reliable 
handlers,  both  those  who  go  to 
Canada  and  those  who  do  not,  and 
don't  misunderstand  us,  there  are 
many  reliable  ones,  of  whom 
Dewey  English  is  a  good  example, 
who  still  go  to  Canada  and  yet 
work  hard  and  get  results.  How- 
ever, there  isn't  any  point  in  over- 
looking the  fact  that  many  of  them 
fall  short  of  expectations  just  so 
that  the  field  trial  game  will  ap- 
pear simon-pure  on  the  surface. 
We  believe  that  field  trials  are 
fundamentally  the  cleanest  of  all 
sports  and  we  are  willing  to  do 
anything  in  our  power  to  see  that 
they  remain  so.  For  this  reason 
we  are  always  glad  to  open  this 
department  to  any  opinions,  pro 
or  con,  that  may  in  any  way  go  to- 
ward helping  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  the  sport. 


FREE 

to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 


"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  


Address 
City  


T^OR  many  years,  noteworthy  craftsmanship 
and  unusual  skill  in  creating  outstanding 
improvements  and  refinements  have  made 
Jamesway  barn  equipment  by  far  the  favorite 
of  those  who  own  and  operate  the  country's 
finest  farms  and  estates. 

Quick  to  recognize  the  importance  of  long  ex- 
perience, unexcelled  materials,  ingenious  scien- 
tific design,  and  construction  methods  which 
make  every  item  practically  "custom  built"  to 
fit  particular  needs,  thousands  of  farm  owners 
have  found  complete  satisfaction  with  James- 
way  cattle  pens,  stalls  and  stanchions.  Likewise 
with  heating  and  ventilating  equipment,  water 
cups,  hay  racks,  litter  carriers  and  other  items 
in  the  complete  Jamesway  line. 

Whether  you  are  planning  to  build,  remodel,  or 
equip  a  barn  or  other  farm  building,  Jamesway 
engineers  offer  expert  consultation  service — 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Just  write  our  near- 
est office. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  C.  L.  118,  FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

ELM  I RA,  N.  Y.  MASON  CITY,  IA.  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 


Large  selection  of  both  three  and  five 
gaited  saddle  horses — largest  selection  of 
hunters  have  ever  had  at  one  time,  in- 
cluding thoroughbreds,  half  and  three 
quarter  breds,  have  been  selected  espe- 
cially for  their  manners  and  hunting 
ability,  most  of  them  from  one  to  three 
years  hunting  experience. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see  horses, 
let  me  know  your  requirements,  if  think 
have  any  that  will  suit  you,  will  send 
photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guarantee  as  represented, 
if  purchaser  should  find  different  after 
week's  trial,  will  refund  money  and  pay 
transportation  both  ways. 

References  :  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


and  a  safe  bold 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


rUA  I1U1>  llllll  by  W.  ISewbold  lily,  Jr.,  M.F.H. 


Virginia  Foxhound  Show 
Penn-Marydel  Show 
National  at  Bryn  Mawr 


The  Virginia  Foxhound  Club  show  at 
Mrs.  Marion  duPont  Scott's  historic  Vir- 
ginia place  "Montpelier''  had  entries  from 
J.  B.  Bland.  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  F.  A. 
Burnett,  Shinnston,  W.  Ya.;  Jack  Carpenter, 
Greenwood,  Va.;  C.  C.  Collins,  Shinnston, 
W.  Ya.;  Thomas  Dempsey,  Camden,  W.  Va.; 
Fairfield  and  Westchester  Hounds,  Green- 
wich, Conn.;  Farmington  Hunt,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.;  Foxcatcher  Hounds,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Mrs.  Blanche  Gallagher,  Fairview, 
W.  Ya.;  Green  Mountain  Hunt,  Esmont,  Va.; 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hayter,  Abington,  Va.;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Horn,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Meander  Hounds, 
Locust  Dale,  Ya.;  Middleburg  Hunt,  Middle- 
burg,  Va.;  Montpelier  Hunt,  Montpelier  Sta- 
tion, Va.;  E.  D.  Murphy,  Buckhannon,  W. 
Ya.:  Orange  County  Hunt,  The  Plains,  Va.; 
A.  G.  Rolfe,  Washington,  D.  C;  L.  S.  Sitton, 
Richmond,  Ya.;  Mrs.  Reed  Shipman,  Tall- 
mansville,  W.  Va.;  Isaac  Smith,  Buckhannon, 
W.  Ya.;  John  C.  Stewart,  Keswick,  Va.;  and 
the  Warrenton  Hunt,  Warrenton,  Va.  The 
judges  were  Jackson  Boyd,  M.  F.  H.  of 
Southern  Pines  and  Walter  Jeffords  who  has 
his  own  pack  at  Andrews  Bridge,  Pa. 

Middleburg's  Big  Trouble  '37  won  the  un- 
entered doghounds,  Orange  County's  Amos 
'36  the  entered  doghounds,  and  their  Jubilee 
'30  the  stallion  hounds,  going  on  to  win  the 
trophy  for  champion  doghound,  and  later  the 
champion  hound  of  the  show. 

In  the  bitches,  Orange  County's  Jealousy 
'37  won  the  unentered  class  with  the  Warren- 
ton's  Rachel  '36  the  entered,  and  Fairfield  and 
Westchester's  Vena  Parrish  '31  the  brood 
bitches.  This  latter  lady  subsequently  won  the 
champion  bitch  cup.  Orange  County  took  the 
pack  class. 

The  Penn-Marydel  hound  show  followed 
on  the  heels  of  Montpelier,  in  fact  the  next 
day,  and  Dan  Sands  and  Walter  Jeffords  had 
to  rush  up  to  change  places  of  exhibitor  and 
judge.  Dr.  Ben  Price  of  West  Chester,  who 
is  not  only  one  of  the  soundest  vets  in  the 
country  but  a  real  foxhunter  as  well,  judged 
with  the  Middleburg  M.  F.  H.  at  Roy  Jack- 
son's expansive  Kirkwood  Kennels. 

Unentered  doghounds  went  to  Kirkwood 
Kennels'  Hold  '37  with  their  Jasper  '35  win- 
ning the  entered  class  and  the  Eagle  Farms' 
Jolly  '33  the  stallion.  In  the  bitches,  Kirk- 
wood Kennels'  Hardy  '37  won  the  unentered 
class,  their  Dina  '36  the  entered,  and  their 
Spottie  11  '32  the  brood  bitch  class  and 
championship  of  the  show.  They  ended  up 
with  the  Radnor  Hunt  Challenge  Trophy  for 
the  pack  class.  We  only  regret  that  space  does 
not  permit  the  recording  here  of  all  the  other 
awards  of  these  two  interesting  shows. 

And  now  with  these  curtain  raisers  the 
National  Hound  Show  at  Bryn  Mawr  came 
off  in  a  blaze  of  glory  that  was  only  partially 
quenched  on  the  ope";,ir:  day  by  the  final 
day  of  the  four-day  storm  v/Ludb  caused  such 
frightful  damage  all  along  our  northern 
coastline    and    throughout    New  England. 


General  view  of  the  judging  at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hound  Show 


National  Hound  Snow  at  Bryn  IM 


Morgan 


awr 


As  the  official  organ  of  the  Masters  of  Foxhounds  Association 
Country  Life  and  The  Sportsman  takes  pleasure  in  listing  here- 
with the  complete  official  awards  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hound  Show.  1958 

OFFICtAL  SUMMARY 


AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS 

Judges:  Algernon  S.  Craven,  University  P.O.,  Virginia 
W.  Newbold  Ely,  Jr.,  M.F.H.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

COUPLES  UNENTERED  DOG  HOUNDS:  1st — Orange  County 
Hunt: — Ardent  (Jubilee — Actress),  Jovial  (Mogul — 
Josephine);  2nd — Middleburg  Hunt  Club: — Middleburg 
Kenneth  (Middleburg  Tanbark — Middleburg  Linnie), 
Middleburg  Russell  (Middleburg  Tanbark — Middleburg 
Linnie);  3rd: — Essex  Fox  Hounds: — Jib  Sail  1!)38  (Joe 
Kemper — Jam  Pot),  Journeyman  1938  (Joe  Kemper — 
Jam    Pot);     tth — Millbrook     Hunt: — Millbrook  Ramrod 

(Millbrook  Rattler — Millbrook  Bracelet),  Millbrook  Ranter 

(Millbrook  Rattler — Millbrook  Bracelet),  unentered  dog 
hounds:  1st — Middleburg  Hunt  Club: — Middleburg  Big 
Trouble  1937  (Middleburg  Tanbark— Middleburg  Linnie)  : 
2nd — Orange  County  Hunt: — Adjutant  (Bishop — Artful)  ; 
3rd — Essex  Fox  Hounds: — Jib  Sail  1938  (Joe  Kemper — 
Jam  Pot)  ;  4th — Millbrook  Hunt  :—  Millbrook  Lancer  (Mill- 
brook Trailer — Fairfield  Liberty),  entered  dog  hounds: 
1st— Vicmead  Hunt  Club :— Ranter  1934  (Lightfoot— 
Princess)  ;  2nd — Essex  Fox  Hounds: — Helmet  1937  (True 
Boy — Hefty);  3rd — Orange  County   Hunt  :— Bishop  1936 

(Foxcatcher  Traveler — Bluebell)  ;  4th — Millbrook  Hunt: — 
Millbrook  Jester  1937  (Millbrook  Speaker — Millbrook 
Juliet),  couples  of  doc,  hounds:  1st — Orange  County 
Hunt:— Amos     1937      ( Rascal— Artful ) ,     Jubilant  1937 

(Mariner — Juniper);  2nd — Orange  County  Hunt: — 
Bishop    1936     (Foxcatcher    Traveler— Bluebell ) ,  Majesty 

1936  (Foxcatcher  Traveler — Mona)  ;  3rd — Millbrook 
Hunt :— Millbrook  Swagger  1937  (Mr.  Smith's  Top— Mill- 
brook Skipper),  Millbrook  Jester  1937  (Millbrook  Speaker 
—Millbrook    Juliet)  ;    4th — Essex    Fox    Hounds: — Talbot 

1937  (Joe  Kemper— Mr.  Thomas'  Thisby),  Tackier  1937 
(Joe  Kemper — Mr.  Thomas'  Thisby).  two  couples  dog 

hounds:  1st — Orange  County  Hunt: — Adjutant  (Bishop 

— Artful),  Jubilee  1931  (  Ranta — Jasmine)  ;  Marshal  1936 
(  Foxcatcher  Traveler — Mona  ) ,  Manager   (  Manager  litter 

brother  to   Marshal)  ;   2nd — Brandy  wine   Hunt: — Damon 

1935  (My  Own — Dainty),  Dapper  1935  (My  Own — 
Dainty)  ;  Danger  1935  (My  Own — Dainty),  Governor  1936 
(Goblin — Dimple)  ;  3rd — Orange  County  Hunt: — Ardent 
(Jubilee — Actress),   Jovial    (Mogul — Josephine):  Bishop 

1936  (Foxcatcher  Traveler — Bluebell),  Majesty  1936  (Fox- 
catcher Traveler — Mona);  4th — Millbrook  Hunt: — Mill- 
brook Jester  1937  (Millbrook  Speaker — Millbrook  Juliet). 
Millbrook  Buster  1933  (Millbrook  Buck — Mr.  Ellis'  Pleas- 
ant) ;  Millbrook  Swagger  1937  (Mr.  Smith's  Top — Mill- 
brook Skipper),  Millbrook  Lancer  1937  (Millbrook  Trailer 
— Fairfield  Liberty),  couples  unentered  bitch  hounds: 
1st — Brandywine  Hounds: — Finish  1938  (Falconer — Dar- 
ling), Fitness  1938  (Falconer — Darling)  ;  2nd — Orange 
County  Hunt: — Jaunty  (Mogul — Juniper),  Jealousy 
(Archer — Jezebel)  ;    3rd — Vicmead    Hunt    Club: — Lively 

1938  (Foxcatcher  Macon — Lapwing),  Lisa  193S  (Fox- 
catcher Macon — Lapwing)  ;  4th — Brandvwine  Hounds: — 
Fidget  1938  (Falconer — Darling),  Fieldmouse  1938  (Fal- 
coner— Darling),  unentered  bitch  hounds:  1st — Orange 
County  Hunt: — Jealousy  (Archer — Jezebel)  ;  2nd — Orange 
County  Hunt: — Jaunty  (Mogul — Juniper)  :  3rd — Fairfield 
and  Westchester  Hounds: — Ginger  (Glen  Fairfield — Pru- 
dence) ;  4th — Brandywine  Hounds: — Fitness  1938  (Fal- 
coner— Darling),  entered  bitch  hounds:  1st — Fairfield 
and  Westchester  Hounds -.—Tinkle  1936  (Alec — Maybelle 
Anderson)  ;  2nd — Foxcatcher  Hounds: — Foxcatcher  Mable 
1935  (Speaker — Foxcatcher  Mit)  ;  3rd — Millbrook  Hunt: — 


Millbrook  Melba  1937  (Mr.  Smith's  Top — Mr.  Chadwell's 
Nan)  ;  4th — The  Rose  Tree  Fox  Hunting  Club: — Harmony 

1936  (Stormer — Helen).  COUPLES  BITCH  hounds:  1st — 
Orange  County  Hunt: — Ravish  1936  (Acrobat — Radio). 
Rhoda  1936  (Jubilee — Reckless)  :2nd — Foxcatcher  Hounds  : 
— Foxcatcher  Maud  1935  (Speaker — Foxcatcher  Mit).  Fox- 
catcher Millie  1935  (Speaker — Foxcatcher  Mit)  ;  3rd — The 
Rose  Tree  Fox  Hunting  Club: — Helen  1936  (Stormer — 
Helen),  Harmony  1936  (Stormer — Helen);  4th — Essex 
Fox  Hounds: — Listless  1937  (Bob  Gill — Liz  Jones),  Lively 

1937  (Bob  Gill — Liz  Jones),  brood  BITCHES:  1st — Fox- 
catcher Hounds: — Foxcatcher  Maud  1935  (Speaker — Fox- 
catcher Mit)  ;  2nd — Vicmead  Hunt  Club: — Placid  1937 
(Moonshine — Polly);  3rd — Millbrook  Hunt: — Millbrook 
Matchless  1937  (Mr.  Smith's  Top — Mr.  Chadwell's  Nan)  ; 
4th — Brandywine  Hounds: — Darling  1935  (My  Own — 
Dainty).  TWO  couples  bitch  HOUNDS:  1st — Orange  County 
Hunt: — Jaunty  (Mojul — Juniper),  Jealousy  (Archer — 
Jezebel)  ;  Ravish  1936  ( Acrobat— Radio ) .  Rhoda  1936 
(Jubilee — Reckless)  :  2nd — Millbrook  Hunt: — Millbrook 
Melody  1937  (Mr.  Smith's  Top — Mr.  Chadwell's  Nan).  Mill- 
brook Matchless  1937  (Mr.  Smith's  Top — Mr.  Chadwell's 
Nan)  ;  Millbrook  Melba  1937  (Mr.  Smith's  Top— Mr.  Chad- 
well's Nan),  Millbrook  Fashion  1937  ;  3rd — Brandywine 
Hounds: — Daphne  1935  (My  Own — Dainty),  Dazzle  1935 
(My  Own — Dainty)  :  Dialect  1934  (My  Own — Dainty), 
Governess  1936  (Goblin — Dimple)  ;  4th — Foxcatcher 
Hounds: — Foxcatcher  Maud  1935  (Speaker — Foxcatcher 
Mit),  Foxcatcher  Millie  1935  (Speaker — Foxcatcher  Mit)  ; 
Foxcatcher  Florence  1935  (Mr.  Thomas'  Foggy — Fox- 
catcher Fly),  Foxcatcher  Mable  1937  (Foxcatcher  Traveler 
— Foxcatcher  Maud),  "the  third  Huntingdon  valley 
hunt  challenge  cup"  for  Champion  American  Bitch 
Hound  was  won  by  Fairfield  and  Westchester  Hounds 
Tinkle,  with  Foxcatcher  Hounds  Maud  reserve.  "THE  sec- 
ond MR.  NEWBOLD  ELY'S  HOUNDS"  CHALLENGE  CUP  for  Best 

American  Dog  Hound  was  won  by  Vicmead  Hunt  Ranter, 
with  Middleburg  Hunt  Club  Big  Trouble  reserve,  stallion 
hounds:  1st — Orange  County  Hunt: — Jubilee  1931  (Ranta 
— Jasmine);  2nd — Vicmead  Hunt  Club: — Ranter  1934 
I  Lightfoot — Princess);  3rd — Millbrook  Hunt: — Millbrook 
Prince  1935  (Millbrook  Rattler — Mr.  Chadwell's  Patsy): 
4th — Millbrook  Hunt: — Mr.  Burgess'  Hunter  1932  (Mr. 
Glasscock's  Bill — Mr.  Ellis'  Pleasant),  "the  southdown 
CUP"  for  the  Best  American  Stallion  Hound  shown  with 
three  of  his  get:  1st — Millbrook  Hunt: — Millbrook  Speaker, 
with  Jester  1937,  dam  Millbrook  Juliet,  Jove  1937,  dam 
Millbrook  Juliet,  Judv  1937,  dam  Millbrook  Juliet;  2nd — 
Essex  Fox  Hounds :— True  Boy  1932  (Bob  Oakley— Mr. 
Thomas'  Thisby),  with  Helmet  1937.  dam  Hefty.  Hero  1937, 
dam  Hefty,  Hector  1937,  dam  Hefty  ;  3rd — Orange  County 
Hunt: — Bishop  1936  (Foxcatcher  Traveler — Bluebell),  with 
three  of  his  get :  4th — Brandvwine  Hounds  :  —  Falconer 
1936  (Goblin — Fashion),  with  Fickle  1938,  dam  Darling, 
Finish  1938,  dam  Darling,  Fitness  1938,  dam  Darling.  The 
Solid  Gold  Club  Medal  for  the  Best  American  Fox  Hound 
in  the  Show,  either  sex,  was  won  bv  Fairtield  and  West- 
chester Hounds  Tinkle.  The  Solid  Silver  Club  Meda>  for 
the  Best  Fox  Hound  of  Opposite  Sex  won  bv  Vicmead  Hunt 
Club  Ranter.  The  President's  Silver  Plate  and  Club  Silver 
Medal  for  the  Best  Four  American  Fox  Hounds,  either  sex, 
won  by  Orange  County  Hunt  Club,  Essex  Fox  Hounds.  The 
following  won  in  the  Five  Couples  Class,  prizes  presented 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Jeffords:  1st — Millbrook  Hunt, 
2nd — Essex  Fox  Hounds,  3rd — Brandywine  Hounds.  4th — 
Middleburg  Hunt  Club.  "THE  third  masters  of  foxhounds' 
challenge  cup"  same.  (Continued  on  page  2)) 
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For  Distinguished  Service 


HONOURS  OF  THE 

QUEEN'S  OWN  CAMERON  HIGHLANDERS 

Egmont-op-Zee       Corunna       Busaco       Fuentes  d'Onor       Salamanca       Pyrenees  Niielle 
Nire      Toulouse      Peninsula       Waterloo      Alma      Sevastopol  Lucknow 
Tel-el-Kebir      Egypt,  1S82      Nile,  1884-'85      Atbara  Khartoum 
South  Africa,  1900-'02      Mame,  1914, '18      Aisne,  1914      Ypres,  1914,  '15,  '17,  '18 
Neuve  Chapelle      Loos      Somme,  1916,  'IS      Del tille  Wood 
Arras,  1917,  'IS       Sambre       Macedonia,  1915-'18 


HONOURS  OF  DEWAR'S 

"White  Label 

MEDAL  SCOTCH  OF  THE  WORLD 


Award  of  the  International  Ex- 
position oj  Agriculture,  Buenos 
Aires.  Argentina,  1910... 


one  oj  more  than  60  medals  hon- 
ouring Dewar's  While  Label  for 
Excellence  in  Scotch  Whisky. 


Dewar's  White  Label  has  been  decorated  by  more  than 
60  medals  of  honour  for  distinguished  service.  Command 
the  services  of  "The  Highball  of  the  Highlands"  and  you 
command  the  dependability  of  a  seasoned  veteran  that 
wears  its  honours  well.  Order  dewar's  White  Label  and 
soda . . .  and  be  "At  Ease"! 
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Id 


also  known  as  Ne  Pins  Ultra 

86.8  PROOF 
Blended  Scotch 
Whisky 


%tte , 

°<  SCOTCH  WH'S% 
DISTILLER5 


AN  IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 

WHITE  LABEL  SCOTC 

AND  A  SET  OF 
SCOTCH  OFFICER  PRINTS 


Write  now  and  receive  six  9x12 
color  prims  in  time  to  tianie  them 
before  Christmas.  New  Scotch 
Officer  pictures,  second  edition, 
no  advertising.  Send  only  25«  to 
cover  mailing.  Schenley  Import 
Corp.,  New  York,  Dept.  S. 
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NOW....  GIVE  YOUR  HOME 
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GLASS  Imilils  a  solarium  in  the  modern  mariner  for  Mr.  0.  E.  Kellni-r,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
PC  Glass  Blocks  let  in  the  light,  add  gayety,  improve  heat  and  sound  insulation.  Ivory  Carrara  Glass 
forms  a  brilliant,  reflective  ceiling.  Wine  Carrara  provides  a  base  for  the  huge  Pittsburgh  Mirror. 


Carrara  Structural  Glass 
and  PC  Glass  Blocks  make  rooms 
bright,  attractive,  more  livable. 

IN  MODERN  home  dermal  ion,  this  is  the  Age 
of  Class.  When  you  dress  up  your  old  home 
or  build  a  new  one,  you'll  find  two  glass  products 
especially  helpful:  Carrara  Structural  Glass  to  as- 
sure color,  gayety,  and  brilliant,  polished  heautv 
to  bathrooms  and  kitchens,  to  everv  room  in 
which  you  use  it.  And  PC  Glass  Blocks,  to  strike 
a  crystal  note  of  cheerfulness,  to  contribute  plenty 
of  light  while  preserving  privacy.  Don't  fail  to 
discuss  with  your  architect  the  man)  wonderful 
ways  in  which  you  can  use  these  two  new  types 
of  glass.  And  meanwhile,  send  for  our  fascinating 
booklet  called  ''Home  Beauty  with  PC  Glass," 
which  contains  many  practical  suggestions,  fullv 
illustrated.  Address  Pittsburgh  Corning  Corpora- 
tion, 2393-A  Grant  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  makers 
of  Carrara  Structural  Glass  and  PC  Glass  Blocks. 

Distributed  bv 
PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 
and  b\  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


PITTSBURGH 


GLASS  BLOCKS  invite  cheerful  daylight  into  this  modern  swimming  pavilion  in  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Worthington  Srranton,  Scranton,  Pa.  They  also  insure  a  pleasant  privacy  for  the  bathers. 
Architects  .  .  .  Wyeth  and  King.  Decorators  .  .  .  Rebecca  Dunphy  and  Grace  Hutchins. 


CARRARA  GLASS  brings  beauty  to  your  bath- 
room, gives  it  gleaming  walls  that  can  be  cleaned 
easily  with  a  damp  cloth,  that  never  grow  old.  This 
lovelv  Black  Carrara  room,  designed  by  architect 
Sumner  Spaulding,  is  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  Harold 
Anderson,  Sarbonne  Road,  Bel  Air,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Wll>i3  ft  llAMii  by  Col.  H.  P.  Sheldon 


Europe 


Ammunition  Editors  . 
September's  Offerings  . 


Old  British  Customs  . 
Nature's  Treasure  Chest 


Literary  Muse 
.  Bird  Banding 


Arms  and  ammunition  editors  are  very  im- 
/A  portant  people  and  I  would  not  have 
you  think  otherwise.  I've  seen  'em 
striding  about  at  Camp  Perry  when  at  every 
step  their  feet  sank  four  inches  into  the  hard, 
sun-baked  clay,  giving  later  visitors  the  im- 
pression that  mastodons  had  come  up  out  of 
the  Toussaint  Marsh  just  beyond  the  pistol 
range  and  gone  down  through  the  camp.  I 
wouldn't  for  worlds  subtract  one  cubit  from 
their  lofty  statures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
is  written  in  an  effort  to  prevent  any  self- 
inflicted  damage  of  that  sort  to  the  guild  of 
which  I  am  but  an  unworthy  member. 

All  the  great  men  have  been  simple  men, 
unostentatious  men,  modest  men,  men  who 
above  all  were  unaware  or  seemed  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  grandeur  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. Their  lives  all  remind  us  that  we 
shouldn't  take  ourselves  too  damned  seriously. 
It's  a  particularly  bad  thing  when  a  gun  edi- 
tor does  so,  but  it's  even  worse  when  one  of 
them  publicly  claims  to  be  a  hell  of  a  fine  shot 
and  a  better  marksman  than  other  gun  edi- 
tors. Lately  I  have  seen  signs  of  these  fatal 
tendencies  among  my  contemporaries.  In  con- 
sequence I  view  the  future  with  grave  appre- 
hension. Gosh!  It's  a  lodge  secret  that  none 
of  us — except  maybe  Captain  Crossman  and 
me — can  shoot  for  sour  apples,  and  between 
ourselves  even  Captain  Ned  and  I  profess  to 
be  no  better  than  just  fair.  But  it  has  been 
customary  never  to  allow  these  deficiencies 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  readers.  We 


sort  of  backed  each  other's  play.  It  worked 
like  this.  An  admirer  inquires  of  me  concern- 
ing Jesse  James  Doolittle,  who  is  the  firearms 
editor  of  "Godey's  Lady's  Book"  magazine. 
My  reply  is  prompt  and  positive.  "I  know  him 
well.  Shoot  with  him  often.  One  of  the  very 
best  all-around  shots  in  this  country  today!'' 
And,  of  course,  Jesse  James  Doolittle,  who 
once  saw  me  with  both  barrels  shoot  all 
around  a  running  pheasant  at  thirty  paces, 
does  the  same  thing  for  me. 

It  worked  well  and  by  such  means  we  fire- 
arms editors  built  up  over  the  years  a  re- 
markable and  agreeable  reputation  of  invin- 
cibility. It  was  so  potent  that  we  never  had 
to  prove  it  by  actually  taking  a  gun  and 
shooting  it  at  something.  A  gun  editor  thus 
could  go  on  his  way  rolling  in  wealth  and 
basking  in  a  warm  stream  of  awed  admira- 
tion, and  never  doing  better  than  17  at  skeet 
nor  having  in  fourteen  years  been  nearer  to 
the  bull's-eye  than  the  three-ring. 

So  I  say,  "Gentlemen,  gentlemen!  Brothers! 
Please!  Cease  these  reckless  recriminations 
lest  we  upset  the  whole  damned  applecart  and 
all  alike  be  humbled  and  debased  in  the  eyes 
of  our  public." 

OLD  BRITISH  CUSTOMS.  I  am  one  of 

those  who  can  as  a  rule  take  his  British  cus- 
toms or  leave  'em  alone.  Some  of  them,  I 
think,  are  worthy  of  experimentation  to  de- 
termine if  they  can  be  fitted  to  the  American 
pattern,  but  others  do  not  seem  to  promise 


much.  If,  for  example,  I  leave  my  boots  out- 
side my  bedroom  door  I'm  pretty  damned 
likely  never  to  see  them  again,  but  this  notion 
the  British  have  of  serving  a  hot,  substantial 
lunch  in  the  field  to  a  shooting  party  certainly 
has  its  good  points. 

I  used  to  fare  forth  at  dawn,  snuffing  the 
battle  breeze  and  saying  Ha!  Ha!  among  the 
trumpets,  with  a  sandwich  in  my  pocket  for 
lunch  or,  perhaps,  none  at  all,  being  jealous 
of  every  minute  that  was  not  spent  in  search- 
ing for  game.  I  can  still  do  the  same  thing 
if  occasion  warrants  but  my  shooting  friends 
have  come  to  agree  that,  in  general,  if  the 
habits  of  the  game  permit,  a  more  leisurely 
start  and  time  out  at  mid-day  for  a  good 
lunch  make  a  better  day  to  look  back  upon. 
It  may  be  from  the  decelerating  influence  of 
our  increased  years  or  it  may  be  that  the 
same  years  have  brought  us  nearer  to  realizing 
that  the  sport  of  game  shooting  is  a  sport  of 
many  delights  of  which  the  actual  shooting 
of  game  is  but  one,  though  a  principal,  of  the 
things  that  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day.  For  some  years  we've  carried  a  camp 
coffee  pot  in  the  car,  for  it  is  easy  to  start  a 
fire  and  have  hot  coffee  to  go  with  the  sand- 
wiches. The  prospect  of  a  decent,  cheerful 
lunch  is  consolation  even  on  a  day  of  blank 
covers,  and  there  is  a  relaxing  atmosphere 
about  these  occasions  conducive  to  the  right 
kind  of  talk.  I  honestly  believe  I  have  heard 
more  wit,  better  anecdotes,  and  more  interest- 
ing conversations    (Continued  on  page  26) 
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Horse  iNotes  a  comment  by  Elizabeth  Grinneii 


conscientiously  on  its  hunters  as  does  Bryn 
Mawr,  very  few  shows  do,  but  they  added 
to  their  program  this  year  a  most  interesting 
innovation.  A  $1,500  Military  vs.  Civilian 
Open  Jumping  tournament.  On  the  first  day 
the  Civilian  eliminations  were  held,  on  the 
third  day  the  Military,  six  horses  being  se- 
lected from  each  division,  and  on  the  last  day 
these  twelve  horses  jumped  off  for  the  finals. 
This  tournament  was  very  popular  with  both 
contestants  and  audience  and  collected  a  rec- 
ord entry,  but  imagine  how  exciting  it  might 
be  at  a  show  like  the  National  or  Toronto 
where  all  the  foreign  teams  would  be  in  com- 
petition. Civilian  Jim  Maloney  won  this  first 
tournament  with  the  game  old  mare  Cherokee; 
Civilian  Charlie  Lewis  was  second  on  Mr. 
Alvin  Untermeyer's  Cinelli;  and  the  other 
two  ribbons  went  to  the  Carabinero  No.  2 
team  from  Chili.  This  is  not  Chili's  Interna- 
tional team  but  one  which  corresponds  with 
our  state  troopers  and  a  very  excellent 
outfit  it  is,  too. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  shows 
is  that  while  Bryn  Mawr  has  a  whole  morn- 
ing devoted  to  children,  there  is  but  one  class 


Rotofot 


Journey's  end.  Mr.  John  Strawbridge's  Coq  Bruyere, 
ridden  by  Mr.  George  Strawbridge,  gallops  to  victory 
after  tbe  long  grind  of  tbe  Meadow  Brook  Hunt  Cup 


Bryn  Mawr  .  .  .  Piping  Rock 
Prospects  for  the  1938  National 
Belmont  Final  .  .  *  Hunt  Meetings 


Morgan 


Grand  Champion  Hunter  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  Piping  Rock.  Mr.  Crispin 
Oglebay's  Holystone  will  try  for  the  National  crown  in  November 


Bryn  Mawr,  which  for  years  has  been 
acknowledged  as  the  fall's  best  hunter 
show,  is  finding  such  a  worthy  rival  in 
Piping  Rock  that  a  comparison  of  these  two 
shows  becomes  annually  more  interesting.  In 
one  respect  they  are  very  much  alike.  Their 
prize  lists  have  been  carefully  prepared  to  fit 
the  locality  in  which  the  shows  are  held  and 
so  insure  well-filled  classes  and  an  interested 
audience.  Bryn  Mawr  puts  its  hunters  through 
an  acid  test.  On  the  first  day  there  are  sepa- 
rate model  classes  for  the  light,  middle,  and 
heavyweight  horses.  On  the  second  day  the 
entries  are  again  divided  as  to  their  weight 
carrying  ability  and  are  exhibited  under  sad- 
dle, and  on  the  third  day  the  three  classes 
are  shown  over  fences.  I  have  always  been 
tremendously  in  favor  of  this  method  of  show- 
ing hunters  when  the  time  to  do  so  is  avail- 
able. By  the  time  the  judges  see  their  horses 
jump  they  really  know  what  they  are  look- 
ing at  and  the  horse  that  wins  must  not  only 


be  good  looking  and  a  good  performer  but 
be  able  to  move  and  have  manners  besides. 
Mr.  Crispin  Oglebay's  Holystone  was  light- 
weight champion;  Mr. and  Mrs.  Plunket  Stew- 
art's Andrew,  middleweight;  and  Miss  Deb- 
orah Rood's  Faithful  Bachelor,  heavvweight. 
Another  class  that  I  like  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
one  that  could  easily  be  included  in  the  prize 
list  of  almost  any  show  that  comes  in  the  fall 
when  the  clothes  are  out  of  camphor,  is  the 
Clarence  H.  Geist  trophv  for  ladies  hunters 
ridden  sidesaddle  at  a  walk,  trot,  and  canter, 
appointments  to  count.  It  is  an  encouraging 
and  instructive  class  in  every  way.  The  Dianas 
of  the  hunting  field  often  hesitate  to  show 
their  horses  over  fences  but  they  will  turn 
out  for  a  walk  trot  class  and  how!  The  fifteen 
to  twenty  entries  that  usually  appear  in  Bryn 
Mawr's  ring  make  a  very  beautiful  picture. 
Miss  Katharine  Reeve  on  Don  Routledge  was 
this  vear's  winner. 

Piping  Rock  doesn't  concentrate  quite  so 


for  horsemanship  on  their  program,  and  that 
a  bareback  class,  while  half  of  Piping  Rock's 
twenty  children's  classes  are  for  horseman- 
ship. This  does  not  mean  that  Pennsylvania's 
Youngsters  are  not  good  riders;  they  are  but 
they  don't  specialize  in  equitation  as  do  the 
children  around  New  York. 

Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Augustus's 
Chatter  Chat  was  grand  Champion  Hunter  at 
both  Bryn  Mawr  and  Piping  Rock  apd  fol- 
lowed these  victories  bv  winning  this  class  at 
the  National.  So  far  Holystone  has  repeated 
the  first  part  of  Chatter  Chat's  record.  Holy- 
stone, a  Thoroughbred  gelding  by  Man  0' 
War-Brush  Along,  started  his  show  career  in 
the  ownership  of  Dilwvn  Farms  where  he  was 
so  well  schooled  and  ridden  by  Fred  Pinch 
that  he  was  Reserve  Champion  at  the  Garden 
when  only  five  years  old.  That  was  in  1936, 
Chatter  Chat's  year.  In  1937  he  was  shown 
by  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Park  and  now  he  is  con- 
tinuing his  more  {Continued  on  page  90) 
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PBODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


OWE  "FIRST -MGHIER  "tHATS  ALWAYS  THERE! 


At  theatrical  "first  nights,"  at  opera  openings— in  fact, 
wherever  a  smart  event  calls  forth  people  of  unquestioned 
consequence — Cadillac-Fleetwoods  are  invariably  in  evidence. 

This  marked  preference  is  natural— for  the  Cadillac  name 
has  never  been  associated  with  any  but  the  finest  of  fine 
cars.  And  at  no  time  has  the  value  of  this  policy  been  more 
evident  than  in  the  1939  Cadillac-Fleetwoods— now  on  dis- 
play at  your  Cadillac  dealer's.   Cadillac  performance,  already 


the  standard  of  the  world,  is  markedly  advanced.  Cadillac 
appearance,  long  accepted  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  is 
more  impressive  than  ever.  And  Cadillac  luxury  and  com- 
fort are  literally  beyond  comparison. 

Your  Cadillac  dealer  will  gladly  place  a  Cadillac-Fleetwood 
at  your  disposal — so  you  may  determine  for  yourself  the 
extent  of  the  margin  by  which  Cadillac  continues  to  domi- 
nate the  fine-car  field.  Why  not  get  in  touch  with  him  today? 


ADILLAC  P  LEETWOOD  VJw  16 
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ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  CHAMPAGNES  OF  FRANCE 


SOLE  AGENT 


POL  ROGER 

RUT   S  P  E  C I  A  t 
1926 


POL  ROG  E  R 

DRY  SPECIAL 
a  magnificent  non- 
vintage  wine  of 
medium  dryness 


HENRY    RATHEMACHER    .    NEW  YORK 


a  vvvi  wwi 

EVER  U\h> 


Down  in  the  always  sunny  Southwest,  far  from  the 
"hurly-burly"  of  everyday  living,  you  can  really 
relax  and  live  .  .  .  enjoying  all  sports,  breathing 
clean,  bracing  air. 

Take  the  MAIN  LINE  route  from  Chicago  —  the 
Rock  Island — direct  to  the  Land  of  the  Sun.  You'll 
appreciate  the  excellent  cuisine  and  service  aboard 
the  de  luxe  GOLDEN  STATE  LIMITED  or  the 
luxury-economy  CALIFORNIAN.  Both  trains  daily, 
completely  air-conditioned,  no  extra  fare. 
Morning  and  evening  departures  —  morning  and 
evening  arrivals. 

See  the  GOLDEN  GATE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

on  San  Francisco  Bay  •  Opens  February  18,  1939 


W.  J.  LEA  H  V,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Rock  Island  Lines 

723  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago.  111. 

Please  send  literature  descriptive  of  Arizona  and  California  with  complete 

travel  in      ,  ntion. 


Name  - 


Address 


Fox  hunting 

{Continued  from  page  18) 
ENGLISH  FOXHOUNDS 

Judges:  Colonel  Lord  Barnby,  C.M.G., 
M.V.O.,  C.B.E.,  Scopwick  House, 
Lincoln,  England. 
Dean  Bedford.  M.B.,  Fox  Hill 
Farm,  Fallston,  Md. 
Richard  V.N.  Gambrill,  M.B., 
Peapack,  N.  J. 

COUPLES   UNENTERED  DOG    HOUNDS:    1st  Mr. 

Stewart's  Cheschire  Foxhounds  : — Dancer 
1938  (Sexton  '30 — Duchess  '35),  Dalesman 
1938  (Sexton  '30— Duchess  '35)  ;  2nd— Mr. 
Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds  : — Dartmouth 
1938  (Sexton  '30— Duchess  '35),  Danger 
1938  (Sexton  '30— Duchess  '35)  ;  3rd— Mead- 
ow Brook  Hounds  : — Meadow  Brook  Climer 
1938  (Cheshire  Sanford — Meadow  Brook 
Cautious),  Meadow  Brook  Climax  1938 
(Cheshire  Sanford — Meadow  Brook  Cau- 
tious). UNENTERED  DOG  HOUNDS:  1st — Mr. 
Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds : — Danger 
1938  (Sexton  '30— Duchess  '35)  ;  2nd— Mr. 
Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds  :- — Wonder 
1938  (Warrior  '36— Gladys  '34)  ;  3rd— Mr. 
Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds  : — Dalesman 
1938  (Sexton  '30 — Duchess  '35).  ENTERED 
DOG  Hounds:  1st — The  Shelburne  Fox- 
hounds:— Cattistock  Alton  1937  (Duke  of 
Beaufort's  Albion — their  Dorothy)  ;  2nd — 
Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds  : — Bar- 
rister 1937  (Nero  '33 — Bagpipe  '31)  ;  3rd — 
Rolling  Rock  Hunt: — Speaker  1936  (Oakley 
Gordon — Spiteful),  couples  of  dog  hounds: 
1st — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds: — 
Barrister  1937  (Nero  '33— Bagpipe  '3D, 
Noble  1937  (Oakley  Goldsmith  '31— Needful 
'33)  ;  2nd — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Fox- 
hounds:— Banker  1936  (Talisman  '33 — Bag- 
pipe '3D,  Warrior  1936  (Sanford  '30— 
V.W.H.  Cricklade  Wiley  '27)  ;  3rd— Rolling 
Rock  Hunt:— Reaper  1937  (Shelburne  Ad- 
miral— Ridicule),  Ranter  1937  (Shelburne 
Admiral  —  Ridicule),  two  couples  dog 
hounds:  1st — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Fox- 
hounds :— Dartmouth  1938  (Sexton  "30— 
Duchess  '35),  Danger  1938  (Sexton  '30— 
Duchess  '35)  ;  Dancer  1938  (Sexton  '30— 
Duchess  '35),  Dalesman  1938  (Sexton  '30 — 
Duchess  '35)  ;  2nd — Rolling  Rock  Hunt: — 
Reaper  1937  (Shelburne  Admiral— Ridicule) , 
Ranter  1937  (Shelburne  Admiral— Ridi- 
cule) ;  Tancred  1935  (Cricklade  Tackle- 
Comical),  Damper  1937  (Shelburne  Admiral 
— Dampish)  ;  3rd — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire 
Foxhounds: — Barrister  1937  (Nero  '33 — 
Bagpipe  '31),  Noble  1937  (Oakley  Goldsmith 
'31— Needful  '33)  ;  Banker  1936  (Talisman 
'33— Bagpipe  '3D.  Warrior  1936  (Sanford 
'30 — V.W.H.  Cricklade  Wiley  '27).  STALLION 
hounds  :  1st — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Fox- 
hounds:— Warrior  1936  (Sanford  '30 — 
V.W.H. _  Cricklade  Wiley  '27)  ;  2nd— Mr. 
Stewart's    Cheshire    Foxhounds  : — Barrister 

1937  (Nero  '33— Bagpipe  '3D;  3rd— The 
Shelburne  Foxhounds : — Shelburne  Viper 
1935  (Voyager — Promise),  "the  fifth  bog- 
gestowe  CUP"  offered  by  Mrs.  J.  Stanley 
Reeve,  for  the  best  Stallion  Hound — Mr. 
Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds  Warrior  ;  2nd 
— Cheshire  Barrister  J  3rd — The  Shelburne 
Foxhounds  Viper,  thp  ladies'  challenge 
CUP  presented  by  the  Ladies  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
Cheshire  Foxhound  Field,  for  the  best  Stal- 
lion English  Foxhound,  shown  with  three 
of  his  get:  1st — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Fox- 
hounds Goldsmith  ;  2nd — The  Shelburne  Fox- 
hounds:— Shelburne  Workman  1932  (Wise- 
man '27 — Sinnington  Violet  '24),  with  Mis- 
chief 193S,  dam  Mystic  '33,  Marigold  1938, 
dam  Mystic  '33,  Mistress  1938,  dam  Mvstic 
'33  :  3rd— Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Fox- 
hounds:— Sexton.  Champion  Dog  Hound 
■ — The  Shelburne  Foxhounds  Cattistock 
Alton :  Reserve — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire 
Foxhounds  Banker,  couples  unentered 
bitch  hounds  :  1st — The  Shelburne  Fox- 
hounds:— Shelburne  Mischief  1938  (Work- 
man— Mystic).  Shelburne  Marigold  1938 
(Workman — Mystic)  :  2nd — Mr.  Stewart's 
Cheshire  Foxhounds: — Gayless  1938  (Oakley 
Goldsmith  '31 — Skillful  '33),  Sportive  1938 
(Oakley  Goldsmith  '31 — Scarlet  '35).  UN- 
ENTERED bitch  hounds:  1st — Rolling  Rock 
Hunt: — Gravity  1938  (  Weathergauge — 
Gravity)  :  2nd — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Fox- 
hounds:— Gayless  1938  (Oaklev  Goldsmith 
'31 — Skilful  '33)  ;  3rd— Mr.  Stewart's  Che- 
shire Foxhounds: — Gayety  1938  (Oakley 
Goldsmith  '31 — Skilful  '33).  bitch  hounds: 
1st — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds  : — 
Wilful  1936  (Oakley  Goldsmith  '31— V.W.H. 
Cricklade  Willing  '30)  ;  2nd— Rolling  Rock 
Hunt: — Alice  1936  (Crammer — Active)  : 
3rd — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds: — 
Needless  1936  (Nero  '33— V.W.H.  Cricklade 
Vesper  '30).  couples  bitch  hounds:  1st — 
The  Shelburne  Foxhounds:  —  Shelburne 
Hopeful  1934  (Hotspur — Vision),  Shelburne 
Handsome  1936  (Hotspur — Vision)  ;  2nd — 
Rolling  Rock  Hunt: — Abigail  1936  (Van- 
quisher— Actress),  Plumage  1935  (Grappler 
— Pleasant)  ;  3rd — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire 
Foxhounds: — Notable  1937  (Oakley  Gold- 
smith '31— Needful  '33).  Notice  1937  (Oak- 
ley Goldsmith  '31 — Needful  '33).  two 
couples  bitch  ROUNDS:  1st — The  Shelburne 
Foxhounds: — Shelburne  Rarity  1935  (Racer 
— Vanity),  Shelburne  Harmony  1935  (Hot- 
spur— Vision)  :  Shelburne  Mischief  1938 
(Workman — Mvstic).    Shelburne  Marigold 

1938  (Workman — Mystic)  ;  2nd— Rolling 
Rock  Hunt: — Absolute  1936  (Vanquisher— 
Acresss),  Abbess  1936  (Vanquisher — Ac- 
tress) ;  Abagail  1936  (Vanquisher — Ac- 
tress),  Plumage  1935  (Grappler — Pleasant)  ; 
3rd — Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds  : — 
Rapid  1937  (Oaklev  Goldsmith  '31— Restless 
'33).  Gayetv  193S  (Oakley  Goldsmith  '31— 
Restless  '33),  Barbara  1936  (Talisman  '33 
— Bagpipe  '3D,  Garnish  1936  (Talisman 
'33 — Bagpipe  '3D.  brood  bitches  :  1st — The 
Shelburne  Foxhounds  :— Hopeful  1934  (Hot- 
spur '30 — Vanish  '32  )  :  2nd — Mr.  Stewart's 
Cheshire  Foxhounds: — Needful  1936  (San- 
ford '30 — V.W.H.  Cricklade  Splendour  '29)  : 
3rd  — Rolling     Rock     Hunt:— Alice  1936 


(Crammer  '31 — Active  '32).  five  couples 
bitch  HOUNDS:  The  Shelburne  Foxhounds; 
2nd — Rolling  Rock  Hunt ;  3rd — Mr.  Stew- 
art's Cheshire  Foxhounds.  FIVE  COUPLES  dog 
hounds  :  Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds  ; 
2nd — Rolling  Rock  Hunt,  "the  fourth  mas- 
ters of  foxhounds  challenge  cup":  1st — 
Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds  ;  2nd — 
The  Shelburne  Foxhounds. 

CROSS-BRED  FOXHOUNDS 

Judges:   Dean  Bedford,  MB.,   Fox  Hill 

Farm,  Fallston,  Md. 

Richard  V.  N.  Gambrill,  M.B., 

Peapack,  N.  J. 
couples  unentered  dog  hounds  :  1st — Mead- 
ow Brook  Hounds  : — Meadow  Brook  Grap- 
pler ( Meadow  Brook  Ranter — Meadow  Brook 
Gratitude),  Meadow  Brook  Grasper  (Mead- 
ow Brook  Ranter — Meadow  Brook  Grati- 
tude) ;  2nd — Green  Spring  Valley  Hunt 
Club  :  —  Scrambler  ( Watchman  —  Septic ) , 
Starter  ( Watchman — Septic )  ;  3rd — Meadow 
Brook  Hounds : — Meadow  Brook  Gambler 
(Meadow  Brook  Ranter — Meadow  Brook 
Gratitude),  Meadow  Brook  Cornet  (Meadow 
Brook  Ranter — Meadow  Brook  Gratitude). 
unentered  dog  hounds:  Meadow  Brook 
Hounds :  1st — Meadow  Brook  Gambler 
(Meadow  Brook  Ranter — Meadow  Brook 
Gratitude)  ;  Meadow  Brook  Hounds — 2nd 
— Meadow  Brook  Grappler  (Meadow  Brook 
Ranter — Meadow  Brook  Gratitude)  ;  3rd — 
Green  Spring  Valley  Hunt  Club  : — Stormer 
1938  (Bondsman — Sunbeam),  entered  dog 
hounds:  1st — Meadow  Brook  Hounds: — 
Meadow  Brook  Factor  1936  (V.W.H. 
Cirencester  Gallant — Meadow  Brook  Folly)  ; 
2nd — Meadow  Brook  Hounds  : — Meadow 
Brook  Gamester  1936  (V.W.H.  Cirencester 
Gallant — Meadow  Brook  Gainful)  ;  3rd 
— Meadow  Brook  Hounds: — Meadow  Brook 
Galahad  1936  (V.W.H.  Cirencester  Gallant 
— Meadow  Brook  Gainful).  COUPLES  DOG 
hounds  :  1st — Meadow  Brook  Hounds  : — 
Meadow  Brook  Gamester  (V.W.H.  Cirences- 
ter Gallant — Meadow  Brook  Folly),  Meadow 
Brook  Galloper  (V.W.H.  Cirencester  Gallant 
— Meadow  Brook  Folly )  :  2nd — Meadow  Brook 
Hounds: — Meadow  Brook  Factor  (V.W.H. 
Cirencester  Gallant — Meadow  Brook  Folly), 
Meadow  Brook  Gamester  ( V.H.W.  Ciren- 
cester Gallant — Meadow  Brook  Folly)  ;  3rd — 
Green  Spring  Valley  Hunt  Club : — Salvage 
1936  ( Cheshire  Sexton — Linger)  .Bender  1935 
(Bendigo — Worship).  TWO  COUPLES  DOG 
hounds:  1st — Meadow  Brook  Hounds: — 
Meadow  Brook  Gamester  (V.H.W.  Ciren- 
cester Gallant — Meadow  Brook  Folly),  Mead- 
ow Brook  Galloper  (V.H.W.  Cirencester 
Gallant — Meadow  Brook  Folly)  ;  Meadow 
Brook  Glancer  (V.H.W.  Cirencester  Gal- 
lant— Meadow  Brook  Gainful),  Meadow 
Brook  Galahad  (V.H.W.  Cirencester  Gallant 
— Meadow  Brook  Gainful)  ;  2nd — Green 
Spring  Valley  Hunt  Club: — Ballot  1934 
(Monmouthshire  Sinbad — Brilliant),  Sea- 
man 1937  (Whistler — Sunbeam)  ;  Salvage 
1936     (Cheshire    Sexton — Linger),  Bender 

1935  (Bendigo — Worship)  ;  3rd — Meadow 
Brook  Hounds : — Meadow  Brook  Factor 
(V.H.W.  Cirencester  Gallant  —  Meadow 
Brook  Folly)  ;  Meadow  Brook  Foreman 
( V.H.W.  Cirencester  Gallant  —  Meadow 
Brook    Folly)  ;    Meadow    Brook  Fairplay 

1936  (V.W.H.  Cirencester  Gallant — Meadow 
Brook  Folly),  Meadow  Brook  Ranter  (Mead- 
ow Brook  Socrates — Meadow  Brook  Rival ) . 
stallion  hounds:  1st — Green  Spring  Val- 
ley Hunt  Club: — Bender  1935  (Bendigo — 
Worship)  ;  2nd — Meadow  Brook  Hounds: — 
Meadow  Brook  Ranter  1935  (Meadow  Brook 
Socrates — Meadow  Brook  Rival)  ;  3rd — 
Green   Spring   Valley   Hunt   Club: — Ballot 

1934  (Monmouthshire  Sinbad — Brilliant). 
Champion  Dog  Hound:  Meadow  Brook 
Hounds  Factor ;  Reserve,  Green  Spring 
Valley  Hunt  Club  Bender.  COUPLES  UNEN- 
TERED bitch  hounds  :  1st — Meadow  Brook 
Hounds: — Meadow  Brook  Gaily  1938  (Mead- 
ow Brook  Ranter — Meadow  Brook  Grati- 
tude), Meadow  Brook  Gracious  1938  (Mead- 
ow Brook  Ranter — Meadow  Brook  Grati- 
tude) ;  2nd — Green  Spring  Valley  Hunt 
Club: — Sable  1938  (Bondsman — Sunbeam), 
Welcome  1938  (Whimper — Waitress)  :  3rd 
■ — Meadow  Brook  Hounds  : — Meadow  Brook 
Glamorous  1938  (Meadow  Brook  Ranter — 
Meadow  Brook  Gratitude),  Meadow  Brook 
Gladness  1938  (Meadow  Brook  Ranter — 
Meadow  Brook  Gratitude),  unentered  bitch 
hounds  :  1st — Meadow  Brook  Hounds  : — 
Meadow  Brook  Glamorous  1938  (Meadow 
Brook  Ranter — Meadow  Brook  Gratitude)  ; 
2nd — Meadow  Brook  Hounds  : — Meadow 
Gladness  1938  (Meadow  Brook  Ranter — 
Meadow  Brook  Gratitude)  ;  3rd — Meadow 
Brook  Hounds  :— Meadow  Brook  Gaily  1938 
( Meadow  Brook  Ranter — Meadow  Brook 
Gratitude),  bitch  hounds:  1st — Meadow 
Brook  Hounds: —  Meadow  Brook  Gratitude 

1935  (Shelburne  Admiral — Meadow  Brook 
Gainful)  ;  2nd — Meadow  Brook  Hounds: — 
Meadow  Brook  Fragile  1937  (Shelburne 
Prowler — Meadow  Brook  Folly)  ;>3rd — Green 
Spring  Valley  Hunt  Club: — Waitress  1934 

(Cheshire  Sanford — Witty).  COUPLES  BITCH 
HOUNDS  :  1st — Meadow  Brook  Hounds  : — 
Meadow  Brook  Granite  (Shelburne  Admiral 
— Meadow  Brook  Glitter),  Meadow  Brook 
Graceful  (Shelburne  Admiral  —  Meadow 
Brook  Glitter)  :  2nd — Green  Spring  Valley 
Hunt  Club :— Winnifred  1937  (Whimper- 
Waitress),  Woodbine  1937  (Whimper- 
Waitress)  :  3rd — Meadow  Brook  Hounds: — 
Meadow  Brook  Fragile  1937  (Shelburne 
Prowler — Meadow  Brook  Folly),  Meadow 
Brook  First  Chance  1936  (V.W.H.  Ciren- 
cester Gallant — Meadow  Brook  Folly).  Two 
couples  bitch  hounds  :  1st — Meadow  Brook 
Hounds: — Meadow    Brook    Gratitude  1935 

(  Shelburne  Admiral — Meadow  Brook  Gain- 
ful), Meadow  Brook  Glamour  1935  (Shel- 
burne Admiral — Meadow  Brook  Gainful)  ; 
Meadow  Brook  Gamesome  1937  (Shelburne 
Prowler — Meadow  Brook  Gainful),  Meadow 
Brook  Gypsy  Glass  1936  (V.W.H.  Gallant- 
Meadow  Brook  Gainful)  :  2nd — Meadow 
Brook  Hounds  : — Meadow  Brook  Fragile  1937 

(Shelburne  Prowler — Meadow  Brook  Folly), 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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ITS  FAMOUS  LABEL  STILL  CARRIES  THE  SIXTY -EIGHT  YEAR  OLD  ASSURANCE 


Why  not  enjoy  this  whisky  so  justly 
famed  for  premium  quality?  You'll  dis- 
cover that  itssuperh  taste  justifies  the  old- 
time,  hand-written  message  on  the  label. 

AMERICA'S  "GUEST  WHISKY"  SINCE  1870 

Bottled  in  Bond  Under  U.  S.  Government  Supervision — 100  Proof 
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STRAIGHT 
OURBON  WHISKY 
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"BY  BROWN  -  FORMAN"— NOTHING  FINER  CAN  BE  SAIB  OF  WHISKY 


Early  Times 

The  Whisky  That  Made 
Kentucky  Whiskies  Famous 
A  name  that  is  famed  through  the  years 
to  lovers  of  fine  whisky.  Traditionally 
great— at  a  low  price.  A  Kentucky 
Straight  Bourbon  Whisky  — 90  Proof. 


Old  Tucker 

4  Fine  Whiskies  in  One 

Selected  for  particular  qualities  to 
meet  the  taste  of  those  who  prefer  fine 
blends.  The  straight  whiskies  in  this 
product  are  3  years  or  more  old.  A 
Blend  of  Straight  Whiskies— 90  Proof. 


BHOWN.FORMAN  DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED    AT  LOUISVILLE  IN  KENTUCKY    SINCE  1870 
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Send for  this  free  1 6  page  brochure... 
describing  and  illustrating 
the  new  Autunm 

SPORTING  BOOKS 

an  d  PRINTS  of  the 


...  including  books  bv  Nash  Buckingham,  Roland  Clark, 
Richard  E.  Danielson,  Edmund  Ware  Smith,  Samuel  J. 
Henry,  Tad  Shepperd,  Rutherford  B.  Montgomery,  Capt. 
Paul  A.  Curtis  and  others,  illustrated  by  Paul  Brown, 
Marguerite  Kirmse,  Milton  C.  Weiler,  and  others; 
and  new  prints  by  Roland  Clark  and  Edwin  Megargee. 

Handsomely  printed  in  four  colors.  You  may  have 
a  copy  of  it  without  charge  by  writing  promptly  to 

THE    DERRYDALE  PRESS 
Department  C-2  127  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Again  it's  time  to 


in  ihe 

Valley  of  the  Sun 


—  »y-<  You're   due  Southwest'  in  the 
^SpSs  Valley  of  the  Sun  for  a  warm,  color- 
*     ful  winter  of  western  life  .  .  .  for 
glorious  hours  sun-lazing  the  days  away  and 
star-gazing  the  nights  through  with  never  a  care 
for  the  morrow.    And  whether  you  take  your 
western  existence  literally,  in  the  saddle  on 
some  secluded  ranch,  or  in  a  deck  chair  in  the 
palm-sheltered  patio  of  one  of  the  many  inter- 
nationally renowned  resort  hotels,  you'll  enjoy  each  rapturous  moment 
you  spend  in  this  gay,  sunny,  sparkling  land  of  picture-book  mountains, 
rainbow-hued  deserts,  and  perpetual,  glowing  warmth. 

There's  every  incentive  for  following  your  favorite  outdoor  sport, 
and  every  encouragement  for  giving  in  to  your  most  languorous 
leanings.  Come  soon  and  claim  your  share  of  romance  and  adventure, 
glamour  and  thrills,  sunshine  and  scenic  beauty,  in  the  world-famed 
Valley  of  the  Sun! 

Winter  Rates  now  in  effect  on 
 Transcontinental  Lines. 


(Phoenix 

"  Valley  of  the  Sun  Club  if      n         s\S  ^ 

!  2201  Chamber  ol  Commerce  Bldg.  f^E  '4*£$  C 


Please  send  free  new  illustrated  booklets  and 
folder  containing  cartograpK  map  of  Arizona 


*3mt  

Addrtss_ 

City  


_  State  . 


Guns  and  game 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

around  these  cheerful  little  fires 
than  I  ever  heard  elsewhere  in  an 
equal  space  of  time.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  one's  companions, 
but  also  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  that  cheerful  old  coffee  pot 
that  is  blackened  by  years  of  simi- 
lar service. 

This  past  season  we  went  the 
British  one  better  by  taking  birds 
killed  two  or  three  davs  earlier 
to  broil  over  the  luncheon  fire. 
They  were  cleaned  and  prepared 
for  broiling  before  starting  so  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  rub  them 
with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper  and 
clamp  them  in  a  broiler  or  spit 
them  on  green  sticks  and  cook 
them.  It  was  the  best  stunt  we 
ever  tried  and  we  shall  repeat  it 
this  season,  D.  V. 

LITERARY  MUSE.  When  Oc- 
tober comes  over  the  hills  and 
across  the  stubble  fields  I  want  no 
unfinished  tasks  lying  about  to 
delay  my  flight  to  the  grouse  and 
woodcock  cover  or  to  oppress  my 
spirit  while  I  am  there.  Previous 
experience  has  convinced  me  that 
one  can't  chase  game  birds  all  day 
long  with  two  long-geared  com- 
panions, come  home  after  dark  to 
a  fine  hot  supper,  and  then  expect 
to  write  something  that  will  live 
forever.  My  Muse  is  chaste  and 
refuses  to  come  with  me  to  that 
room  under  the  eaves  of  the  Ver- 
mont farmhouse  where  the  little 
wood  fire  glows  and  crackles  as 
the  silence  of  a  frosty  October 
night  settles  over  the  countryside. 
I  can't  say  that  I  feel  very  badly 
at  her  reluctance  for  she's  but  a 
homely  jade  at  best.  So  here  we 
are  all  proper  and  conventional 
in  broad  davlight  in  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  September,  with 
the  drums  shuddering  in  Europe, 
trying  to  fill  the  literarv  woodbox 
in  anticipation  of  the  needs  of 
November. 

SEPTEMBER'S  OEEERINGS. 

September  is  the  true  prelude  to 
the  great  svmphony  of  autumn  for 
in  it  one  may  perceive  fine  strains 
and  shadows  of  themes,  colors,  and 
hints  of  the  noble  harmonies  that 
will  be  developed  in  full  measure, 
mounting  in  glory  and  brilliance 
as  the  movements  wax,  until  win- 
ter snatches  the  baton  and  closes 
October's  gorgeous  carnival  with 
the  diminishing  swish  of  icy  winds 
and  the  mute  of  the  snow. 

Time  was  when  September  had 
more  than  its  present  significance 
on  the  calendar  of  the  shooting 
man.  In  the  northern  states  the 
season  opened  on  nearly  all  varie- 
ties of  upland  game  and  water- 
fowl. That  sort  of  prodigality 
couldn't  last,  of  course,  but  there 
remain  the  sora  and  rail,  the 
mourning  dove  and  the  squirrel 
to  warrant  an  occasional  holiday 
with  a  gun  or  rifle. 

September  shooting  isn't  very 
serious  shooting.  It  is  the  cocktails 
and  the  hors-d'oeuvres  offered  us 
to  sharpen  our  appetites  and  pre- 
pare us  for  the  lustier  meats  and 


headier  wines  yet  to  come.  Sora 
shooting  isn't  a  rigorous  exercise, 
and  neither  is  dove  shooting,  yet 
when  you  are  standing  in  the  bow 
of  a  skiff  being  pushed  through 
banks  of  butter  weed  or  walking 
along  a  corn  row  watching  for  a~ 
dove  to  spring  aloft  with  that 
quick  clap  of  wings,  you  find  it 
hard  to  think  of  reasons  why 
grouse,  duck,  or  quail  shooting  can 
be  any  better. 

NATURE'S  TREASURE 
CHEST.  A  man,  unless  he  is 
purely  poetical,  must  have  some 
incentive  to  lure  him  into  the 
tidal  river  marshes  in  September 
and  the  little  sora  furnishes  it  just 
as  the  dove  does  in  the  upland 
regions.  Because  of  them  the 
sportsman  goes  forth  and  returns 
with  more  than  the  feathered  con- 
tents of  his  game  pockets,  more 
perhaps  than  we  will  know  of  or 
appreciate  until  time  has  passed. 
Rowland  Robinson's  books  are,  I 
think,  among  the  best  ever  written 
about  shooting  and  fishing.  They 
are  also  filled  with  marvelouslv 
accurate  and  svmpathetic  descrip- 
tions of  nature.  Here  is  the  man 
to  prove  my  point.  Robinson  was 
an  enthusiastic  gunner  and  a 
fisherman  during  his  active  years. 
Incidentally  it  is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  me  that  I  once  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  handling  a  beau- 
tiful double  Woodward  hammer 
gun  presented  him  by  "Forest  and 
Stream."  But  what  I  am  getting 
at  is  the  last  sentence  written  by 
this  man.  It  described  the  flight 
of  a  bluebird.  Here  it  is:  "The  lift- 
ing veil  disclosed  the  last  flash  of 
blue  plumage  disappearing  in  the 
mist  of  budding  leaves."  When  he 
wrote  that,  by  means  of  a  grooved 
board,  Rowland  Robinson  was 
stone  blind  and  had  been  for  some 
years.  That  bit  of  a  Vermont  May 
day  was  a  part  of  the  treasure 
that  he  had  gathered  on  some  trout 
fishing  expedition,  no  doubt,  long 
before  the  darkness  fell. 

It  would  require  much,  much 
more  than  a  black  four-in-hand 
tie  and  a  fusty  ham-knocker  coat 
to  make  me  look  like  a  preacher, 
and  there  is  here  no  intent  to  ser- 
monize or  to  lecture  prettily  on 
the  beauties  of  Nature.  I  am  only 
trving  to  show  that  among  appre- 
ciative people  there  is  more  to  this 
business  of  game  shooting  than 
blood  and  casual  cruelty.  For 
some  of  us  inarticulate  the  things 
we  see  and  feel  and  smell  and  hear 
and  experience  while  we  are  in  the 
field  remain  to  ourselves  alone  to 
be  our  comfort  and  solace  during 
the  times  of  spiritual  blindness 
when  we  must  return  to  the  haunts 
of  men  and  Mammon's  filthy  lair. 
Others  like  Robinson  are  able  to 
turn  out  the  contents  of  game  bag 
and  creel  to  the  everlasting  de- 
light of  all  who  read  their  books 
and  look  at  their  pictures.  In  either 
case  there  is,  I  think,  some  sort 
of  divine  mandate  for  the  hunter 
to  be  on  the  hill  and  the  angler 
by  the  streamside.  He  is  indeed 
wicked  who  can  distill  any  essence 
of  evil  when  engaged  in  such  pas- 
(Continucd  on  page  106) 
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Remember,  two  months  ago  we  bagged  our  limit: 

Today  We  Eat  It! 


Frigidaire  Frozen  Storage  Cabinets 
preserve  the  freshness  and  good- 
ness of  fish  and  fowl  for  months 


•  Relive  the  thrill  of  the  catch.  Celebrate  it  with 
your  closest  friends  months  after. 

Frigidaire  Frozen  Storage  Cabinets  quickly  freeze 
game  and  fish  to  maintain  their  freshness  and  good- 
ness. The  process  of  storage  is  the  simplest  ever. 
Nothing  to  do  but  to  deposit  the  catch  in  the  cabinet 
and  then  forget  about  it  until  wanted. 

Frigidaire  Frozen  Storage  Cabinets  save  money  for  your 
household,  too!  Now  you  can  store  a  wide  variety  of  the 
new  frosted  foods.  All  kinds  of  meats  can  be  bought  in 


"OUR  FRIGIDAIRE  FROZEN  STORAGE 
CABINET  CERTAINLY  CUTS  DOWN 
THE  EXPENSE  ON  MEAT  I  BUY." 


large  quantities  at  greatly  reduced  prices  and  stored  for 
usage  at  any  time.  You  can  have  a  supply  of  choice  cuts 
on  hand  at  all  times  ...  to  meet  any  whim  or  emergency. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  be  in  a  sportman's  paradise- 
save  money  on  your  household  expenses,  too— Write  today 
for  complete  details.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Frigidaire  Commercial  Division  m-h 
General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio 

I  want  to  know  more  about  the  FRIGIDAIRE  Game  and  Fish 
Frozen  Storage  Cabinet. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  ...   
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Steamship  Sailings 


AND  OTHER 


.«.•■  »  S"N 


Sheltered  by  the  bold 

looes  of  the  Sa* 
mhMountainRange. 
toothMo  ect. 

Sun,  l  in  er -  inds 
eddrrmd"vabrU- 

snoV  attract  s^e  tractors 
Chair  ski^s  and  _ sno 
„rrv  vouup  the  slopes*  u 
Cand-s  experts  ^^ill 
seven  times  *  ^Jkod.  For  be- 
during  a  four  slopes  and 

£1nners  there  a  e  F  erts  .ho 

£  »ciag  techmque- 

also  struct 


truct  in  racing  — 

POR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 

FUN  FOR  ALUnvhealtb.buiiding 

actives  *  ^og-sle dging-^ 
Slelgbtn  an  outdoor  ^arm-water 
-^vaUbeenioved. 

P  '  ,  J  offlrs  unexcelled 

Sun  Valley  ^  erleandfacilitiess 
accommodations,  ser  fc  eS 

TheNew  Chaneng       tS4pef  d 
and  up-   "  Visit  Sun  >  aiicj 

Omaha,  >eDr. 


To  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Soil 

From 

Tm 

Line 

Steamer 

November  1 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

Holland- America 

Statendam 

November  2 

New  York 

Glasgow 

Anchor 

Caledonia 

.November  2 

New*York 

Hamburg 

L  r.::ei  S:^.:e~ 

Manhattan 

November  3 

New  \  ork 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Deutschland 

November  4 

New  York 

Gdvnia 

American  Scan  tic 

Sea  n  pen  n 

November  4 

Montreal 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Andanla 

November  4 

Montreal 

London 

Cunard  "VV  hite  Star 

Ala  tin  i  a 

November  4 

Montreal 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Richmond 

November  4 

New  l  ork 

Son  tham  p  ton 

Cunard  White  Star 

Oueen  Marv 

November  4 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

>  ".rr.aria 

November  4 

New  York 

London 

United  States 

American  Banker 

November  5 

New  York 

Oslo 

Norwegian  America 

Stavangerfjord 

November  5 

New  York 

Liverpool 

United  States 

American  Importer 

November  5 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

Gerolstein 

November  5 

New  York 

Trieste 

Italian 

Satumia 

November  5 

New  York 

Havre 

French 

Paris 

November  5 

Quebec 

Southampton 

Canadian  Pacific 

Empress  of  Britain 

November  6 

New  York 

Bremen 

North  German  Lloyd 

Europa 

November  8 

Boston 

Liverpool 

Nova  Scotia 

November  8 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

H  ol  land  -  A  meri  ca 

Nieuw  Am  sterdam 

November  8 

New  York 

Haifa 

American  Export 

Exochorda 

November  9 

New  York 

Hamburg 

United  States 

President  Roosevelt 

November  9 

New  York 

Glasgow 

Anchor 

Transylvania 

November  10 

New  Y  ork 

Hamburg 

Ham  burg- American 

Hamburg 

November  11 

New  York 

London 

United  States 

American  Trader 

November  11 

New  York 

Bremen 

North  German  Lloyd 

Columbus 

November  1 1 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

Scythia 

N  ov  ember  1 1 

Montreal 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  York 

November  1 1 

Montreal 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

London 

November  1 1 

Montreal 

Glasgow 

Donaldson  Atlantic 

Athenia 

November  12 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Georgic 

November  12 

New  York 

Sou  t  ham  pton 

Cunard  White  Star 

A  qui  tan  ia 

November  12 

New  York 

Havre 

French 

Vormandie 

November  12 

New  York 

Genoa 

Italian 

Conte  di  Savoia 

November  12 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

Pennland 

November  12 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

Holland- Am  erica 

Noordam 

November  16 

New  York 

Bremen 

North  German  Lloyd 

Bremen 

November  16 

New  York 

Hamburg 

United  States 

Washington 

November  17 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

H  olla  nd  -  Am  eri  ca 

Rotterdam 

November  17 

New  York 

Hamburg 

Hamburg-  American 

New  York 

November  18 

New  York 

Gdynia 

American  Scan  tic 

Scanstates 

November  18 

Montreal 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

An  ton  i  a 

November  18 

Montreal 

London 

Cunard  \\  hite  Star 

Ascania 

November  18 

Montreal 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Atholl 

November  18 

New  York 

Southampton 

Cunard  White  Star 

Queen  Mary 

November  IS 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Laconia 

November  18 

New  York 

London 

Unitec  States 

American  Merchant 

November  19 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

H  o  llan  d  -  Am  eri  ca 

Yolendam 

November  19 

New  York 

Oslo 

Norwegian  America 

Oslofjord 

November  19 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

risenstexn 

November  19 

New  York 

Genoa 

Italian 

Rex 

November  19 

New  York 

Havre 

French 

He  de  France 

November  22 

New  York 

Haifa 

American  Export 

Excalibur 

November  23 

New  York 

Glasgow 

Anchor 

Cameronia 

November  23 

New  York 

Hamburg 

United  States 

President  Harding 

November  24 

New  York 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Hansa 

November  24 

Montreal 

Southampton 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Richmond 

November  25 

Montreal 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Ausonia 

November  25 

Montreal 

Glasgow 

Donaldson  Atlantic 

Letitia 

November  25 

Montreal 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

November  25 

New  York 

London 

United  States 

American  Farmer 

November  26 

New  York 

Gothenburg 

Swedish  American 

Drot  tningholm 

November  26 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

Holland -America 

Yeendam 

November  26 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

Westernland 

November  26 

New  York 

Trieste 

Italian 

Yulcania 

November  26 

New  York 

Bremen 

North  German  Lloyd 

Eur :  pa 

November  26 

New  York 

Havre 

French 

Normandie 

November  26 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Britannic 

November  26 

New  York 

Southampton 

Cunard  White  Star 

Aquitania 

November  26 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

Carinthia 

November  26 

Boston 

Liverpool 

Furness 

New  f  ou  n  dla  n  d 

November  29 

Quebec 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Montrose 

November  29 

New  York 

Gdynia 

Gdynia- America 

Pilsudski 

November  30 

New  York 

H  \  ~' 

I  "r.ite : 

Manhattan 

To  Central  and  South  America 


November  2 
November  5 
November  5 
November  5 
November  5 
November  9 
November  11 
November  12 
November  12 
November  16 
November  18 
November  19 
November  19 
November  19 
November  23 
N  -  verr.r  er  16 
November  26 
November  26 
November  30 


New  York 

Cristobal 

New  York 

Puerto  Barrios 

New  York 

Cristobal 

New  York 

San  Antonio 

Xew  York 

Buenos  Aires 

Xew  York 

Cristobal 

Xew  York 

San  Antonio 

Xew  York 

Cristobal 

Xew  York 

Buenos  Aires 

Xew  York 

Cristobal 

Xew  York 

Chanaral 

Xew  York 

Cristobal 

Xew  York 

Puerto  Barrios 

Xew  York 

Buenos  Aires 

Xew  York 

Cristobal 

Xew  York 

San  Antonio 

Xew  York 

Cristobal 

Xew  York 

Buenos  Aires 

Xew  York 

Cristobal 

United  Froit 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

American  Republics 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

United  Fruit 
Furness  Prince 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
American  Republics 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

United  Fruit 
Furness  Prince 
United  Fruit 


Yeragua 

Antigua 

Quirigua 

Santa  Lucia 

Argentina 

Chiriqui 

Santa  Maria 

Jamaica 

Southern  Prince 

Talamanca 

Santa  Inez 

Yeragua 

Antigua 

Brazil 

Quirigua 

Santa  Clara 

Chiriqui 

Eastern  Prince 

Jamaica  


Pacific  Sailings 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


November  5 
Xovember  10 
Xovember  11 
X  -verr."  er  12 
Xovember  IS 
Xovember  21 
Xovember  23 
Xovember  25 
Xovember  26 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Yancouver 
Seattle 
Los  Angeles 
Yancouver 
San  Francisco 
Yancouver 


Melbourne 
Honolulu 
N  :'"  e 
Manila 
Kobe 
Kobe 
Sydney 
!  Honolulu 
Mar.i'.a 


Matson 
Matson 

Xippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Canadian  Paci6c 
Xippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Xippon  Yusen  Kaishi 
Canadian  Australasian 
Matson 

Canadian  Pacific 


Mariposa 
Lurline 

Chichibu  Maru 
Empress  oi  Canada 
Hikawa  Maru 
Asama  Maru 
Aorangi 
Lurline 

Empress  of  Russia 
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Surprising  in  so  many  different  ways !  No  other 
ranges  have  the  mysterious  blue  of  Australia's 
mountains.  No  other  caverns  match  the  sculpture 
of  the  Jenolan  Caves.  No  other  shores  stretch 
into  such  amazing  curves  of  golden  sands. 

And  no  other  land  contains  such  oddities  of 
feather  and  fur!  The  freakish  platypus;  lowan 
birds  with  mound  incubators  to  hatch  their  young ; 
the  laughing  kookaburra,  feathered  comedian  of 
the  woods;  koala  bears,  as  lovable  as  they  are 
unique ;  emus,  kangaroos  in  many  varieties,  wom- 
bats and  gorgeous  lyre  birds. 

There  are  opal  mines  and  coral  gardens  and  towns 
born  of  the  roaring  gold-rush  and  bush-ranger 
days!  Vast  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  .  .  .  tropic 


fruit  plantations  and  jungles  vivid  with  wild 
orchids.  Culture  and  gaiety  in  great  metropolitan 
centers  .  .  .  horse  races,  surfing,  deep-sea  fishing, 
a  score  of  sports  compete  for  your  leisure. 

Australia  is  far  from  war-troubled  zones.  It  is 
reached  after  a  memorable  voyage  by  way  of 
Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji  and  New  Zealand  or  other 
delightful  oceanways. 

Your  Travel  Agent  will  tell  you  the  fares  and  explain 
how  living  costs  are  reduced  by  a  favorable  exchange. 
Ask  him  also,  for  free  literature.  .  .  .  Or  address: 

Arthur  H.  O'Connor,  Manager 

AUSTRALIAN  NATIONAL  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 

(A  non-profit  Community  Organization) 

Box  C,  510  West  Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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Incoming  Steamships 


There  is  a 
Serene  and  Happy  World 


See  it  on  the  Only  Complete 

AROUND -THE -WORLD  CRUISE 

Sail  from  New  York  Jan.  5  in  the 


You'd  like  to  get  away  from  it  all  .  .  . 
and  you  can!  For  the  startling  rich- 
ness of  the  Franconia's  new  'Both 
Hemispheres'  route  is  only  equalled 
by  its  wisdom.  Due  south  you  will  sail, 
from  New  York  January  5  ...  to  happy 
lands  below  the  Equator,  to  the  tran- 
quil south  side  of  Asia,  to  ever-smiling 
islands  of  the  South  Seas.  And  amid 
serene  days  in  the  friendly  luxury  of 
the  Franconia,  you  will  meet  thrills  no 
world -cruiser  ever  knew  before.  Vic- 
toria Falls  and  Angkor-Wat  are  yours, 
if  you  like... and  a  rare  and  unspoiled 
Orient  in  Hue  of  Annam,  a  modern 
but  protected  China  in  British  Hong 
Kong.  But  more  than  that,  yours  will 
also  be  the  first  world-cruise  ship  to 
reach  the  journey's  end  of  Captain 
Bligh:  Timor  Island  . . .  also  first  to  see 
those  lonely,  lovely  South  Seas  ports: 
Noumea,  Nukualofa.  Even  your  return 
to  America  will  be  unique . .  .'Franconia 
Day'  at  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate 
Exposition.  The  whole  147  days, 
from  New  York  to  New 
York,  will  be  an  epoch 
in  your  life  .  .  .  will  be 
Life  itself,  though  at  the 
price  of  mere  living: 
less  than  $13.00  a  day! 


THE  UNIQUE 
ITINERARY 

Trinidad    Rio  de  Janeiro 
Buenos  Aires 
Montevideo 
Cape  Town 
Port  Elizabeth  Durban 
Zanzibar  Mombasa 

Seychelles  Islands 
Bombay  Ceylon 
Sumatra  Penang 
Singapore  Bangkok 
Tourane        Hong  Kong 
Manila  Java 
Bali  Timor 
North  Australia 
New  Caledonia 
Fiji  Isles       Tongan  Isles 
Eastern  &  Western  Samoa 
Honolulu  &  Hilo,  Hawaii 
San  Francisco 
Panama  Canal 


Rates  from  $1900,  including 
shore  excursions.  See  your 
local  travel  agent  or  any 
office  of  Cunard  White  Star  or 
Cook's.  For  beautiful  illustrat- 
ed book,  please  write  on  per- 
sonal or  business  stationery. 


CUNARD  WHITE  STAR 

25  Broadway  and  638  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  and  221  Broadway,  New  York 


From  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Steamer 

Line 

From 

To 

Date 

Paris 

French 

Havre 

Xew  York 

November  2 

Empress  of  Britain 

Canadian  Pacific 

Southampton 

Quebec 
New  York 

November  3 

Queen  Mary 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

November  3 

Gerolstein 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

November  3 

Hamburg 

Ham  burg- American 

Hamburg 

New  York 

November  4 

Europa 

North  German  Lloyd 

Bremen 

New  York 

November  4 

Nieuw  Amsterdam 

Holland- America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

November  5 

President  Roosevelt 

United  States 

Hamburg 

New  York 

November  5 

Duchess  of  York 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

Montreal 

November  5 

Aurania 

Canadian  Pacific 

Havre 

Montreal 

November  6 

Athenia 

Donaldson  Atlantic 

Glasgow 

Montreal 

November  6 

Georgic 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

New  York 

November  6 

Noordam 

Holland  America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

November  7 

American  Merchant 

United  States 

London 

New  York 

November  7 

Nova  Scotia 

Furness 

Liverpool 

Boston 

November  7 

Scythia 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

November  7 

Transylvania 

Anchor 

Glasgow 

New  York 

November  7 

Pe  nnland 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

November  8 

Washington 

United  States 

Ham  burg 

Xew  York 

November  10 

Conte  di  Savoia 

Italian 

Genoa 

New  York 

November  10 

Normandie 

French 

Havre 

New  York 

November  10 

Scanstates 

American  Scantic 

Gdynia 

Xew  York 

November  10 

Excalibur 

American  Export 

Alexandria 

Xew  York 

November  10 

Aquitania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

Xew  York 

November  11 

New  York 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

Xew  York 

November  11 

Oslofjord 

Norwegian  America 

Oslo 

Xew  York 

November  12 

Duchess  of  Atholl 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

Montreal 

November  1 2 

Antonia 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

Montreal 

November  13 

Ascania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

Montreal 

November  13 

Bremen 

North  German  Lloyd 

Bremen 

Xew  York 

November  14 

Laconia 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

Xew  York 

November  14 

American  Farmer 

United  States 

London 

Xew  York 

November  14 

Tie  de  France 

French 

Havre 

Xew  York 

November  15 

Gripsholm 

Sw  edish  American 

Gothemburg 

New  York 

November  IS 

Volendam 

I  lolland- America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

November  15 

Queen  Mary 

Cunard  White  Star 

Si  luthampton 

New  York 

November  17 

Rex 

Italian 

Genoa 

New  York 

November  17 

Tlsenstein 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

Antu  erp 

New  York 

November  17 

Hansa 

I  lamburg- American 

Hamburg 

New  York 

November  18 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

Montreal 

November  19 

President  Harding 

United  States 

Hamburg 

New  York 

November  19 

Drottingholm 

Swedish  American 

Gothemburg 

New  York 

November  20 

Montrose 

Canadian  Pacific 

Antwerp 

Montreal 

November  20 

A  us'  mia 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

Montreal 

November  20 

Letitia 

Donaldson  Atlantic 

Glasgow 

Montreal 

November  20 

Cameronia 

Anchor 

Glasgow 

New  York 

November  20 

Britannic 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

November  21 

American  Shipper 

United  States 

London 

New  York 

November  21 

Veendam 

Holland- America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

November  22 

VVesternland 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

Antwerp 

Xew  York 

November  22 

Duchess  of  Richmond 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

Montreal 

November  22 

Exeter 

American  Export 

Alexandria 

New  York 

November  24 

Scat)  york 

American  Scantic 

Gdynia 

New  York 

November  24 

Normandie 

French 

Havre 

New  York 

November  24 

Newfoundland 

Furness 

Liverpool 

Boston 

November  24 

Deutschland 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

Xew  York 

November  24 

Vulcania 

Italian 

Trieste 

New  York 

November  24 

Manhattan 

United  States 

Hamburg 

New  York 

November  24 

Kim  ip.i 

North  German  Lloyd 

Bremen 

New  York 

November  25 

Aquitania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

New  York 

November  25 

Pilsudski 

Gdynia- America 

Gdynia 

New  York 

November  26 

Montclare 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

November  27 

Samaria 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

November  28 

American  Banker 

United  States 

London 

New  York 

November  28 

American  Importer 

United  States 

Liverpool 

New  York 

November  29 

Alaunia 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

New  York 

November  29 

Paris 

French 

Havre 

New  York 

November  30 

From  Central  and  South  America 


'  hiirigua 
Chiriqui 
Santa  Maria 
Eastern  Prince 
Jamaica 
Talamanca 
Santa  Inez 
Brazil 
Antigua 
Quirigua 
Santa  Clara 
Northern  Prince 
Chiriqui 
Jamaica 
Santa  Barbara 
Uruguay 


United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

Furness  Prince 
I  failed  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

American  Republics 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

Furness  Prince 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

American  Republics 


Cristobal 

Cristobal 

Valparaiso 

Buenos  Aires 

Cristobal 

Cristobal 

Chanaral 

Buenos  Aires 

Puerto  Barrios 

Cristobal 

Valparaiso 

Buenos  Aires 

Cristobal 

Cristobal 

Valparaiso 

Buenos  Aires 


New 
New- 
New 
New 
New 
Newr 
New 
New 
Xe  \\ 
New- 
New 
New- 
New 
Xew 
New 
New 


York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York- 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York- 
York 


November  3 
November  6 
November  7 
November  9 
November  10 
November  13 
November  14 
November  15 
November  17 
Xovember  20 
November  21 
November  23 
November  24 
November^27 
November  28 
November  29 


From  the  Orient — East  Bound  Transpacific 


Mariposa 

Empress  of  Canada 
Matsonia 
Hikawa  Maru 
Lurline 

Empress  of  Russia 
Aorangi 
Asama  Maru 
Hie  Maru 
Lurline 

Empress  of  Japan 
Monterey 
Tatuta  Maru 


I  Mat  son 

Canadian  Pacific 
I  Matson 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Matson 

Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Australasian 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Matson 

1  CanadianPacific 
i  Matson 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 


Melbourne 

Manila 

Honolulu 

Kobe 

Honolulu 

Manila 

Sydney 

Kobe 

Kobe 

Honolulu 

Manila 

Melbourne 

Kobe 


San  Francisco 

Vancouver 

San  FVancisco 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 

Vancouver 

Vancouver 

Los  Angeles 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 

Vancouver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 


November  1 
November  2 
November  4 
November  8 
November  9 
November  14 
November  IS 
November  18 
November  22 
November  26 
November  29 
November  29 
November  30 


Editor's  Note: 

On  pages  bl  through  64  of  this  issue  Country  Life  and  The  Sports- 
man presents  the  annual  Cruise  Calendar  of  special  winter  cruises— 
Around  the  World  and  to  the  Sou'h  Seas,  to  South  America,  Around 
South  America,  and  Around  S<  ^'""ica,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Berm  xjp^n  Ye  tried  to  assemble  for  your 
convenience  this  list  of  all  tt  |  Canadian:  ant  cruises  from  November 
to  April.  Pick  your  direct'         canaXn  Pacur  luggage,  and  cruise! 
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Just  across  the  border . . . 


A  NEW  PLACE  TO  GO 
THIS  WINTER 


Hotel  Playa  de  Cortes 
at  Guaymas,  Mexico      /  /  /  j^/m 


WINTER  SEASON  OPENS  NOVEMBER  1 


Southern  Pacific's  Hotel  Playa  de  Cortes  is  a  desert  resort  by  the 


sea,  a  modern  American  oasis  in  the  lazy, 


foreign  atmosphere  of 


Old  Mexico. 


salt  water  swimming  pool 


deep-sea  fishing 


Warm  sunshine  ^  (^^)  zz  all  winter  long.  Magnificent  outdoor 
Tennis.  Riding. 


Badminton.  Finest 


in  the  Gulf  of  California.  If  you're  planning  to  visit  Mexico, 


Southern  Arizona  or  California  you  can  easily  include  Playa  de  Cortes  in  your  trip. 


Tucson,  Arizona. 


Playa  de  Cortes  is  just  a  short  way 


by  rail  from 


Take  Southern  Pacific's  Golden  State  Route  or  Sunset  Route 


to  Tucson.  For  information  or  reservations,  see  your  travel  agent 


or  write 


or  wire  O.  P.  Bartlett,  Dept.  CR-11,  310  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Southern  Pacific 


liiUIIr  1 1VU  Dy  William  11.  layior 


Xikoli  from  Croicn  Foto  Features 


A  Scottish  Victory 
Measurement  Rules 


Speed  at  Any  Price 
Star  Class  .  .  .  Weekenders 


Probably  no  one  is  going  to  compile  any 
sort  of  record  of  the  havoc  wrought  in 
the  yachting  fleet  as  a  whole  by  the  hur- 
ricane that  swept  over  the  eastern  Long  Island. 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachu- 
setts coasts.  It  would  be  a  pretty  gruesome 
roster  and  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Lots  of  worse  things  happened,  of  course, 
than  the  destruction  of  pleasure  boats,  but 
to  anybody  who  loves  boats  it  was  a  prettv 
sad  sight  to  see  what  had  been  good  boats 
of  all  sorts  hurled  together  in  a  mass  of  tan- 
gled, splintered  wreckage. 

A  good  deal  of  the  damage  was  utterly 
unavoidable,  of  course,  especially  in  the  track 
of  the  storm  center.  Some  of  the  worst  de- 
struction occurred  in  snug  little  harbors  where 
the  ordinary  gale  doesn't  raise  as  much  as 
a  good  ripple  on  the  water.  But  in  other  places 
a  lot  of  boats  were  wrecked  that  shouldn't 


have  been — I  am  thinking  of  some  of  the  har- 
bors at  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
which  was  off  the  direct  track.  A  look  among 
the  wrecks  along  shore  disclosed  plenty  of 
moorings  with  too-short  scope  that  had  been 
picked  up  bodily  during  the  high  water: 
mooring  pennants  and  chains  that  should  have 
been  replaced  long  since;  pennants  that  chafed 
through  for  lack  of  adequate  chafing  gear: 
bow  chocks  that  tore  out  because  thev  were 
insecurely  fastened  to  the  deck  or  rail.  And 
as  usual  a  lot  of  boats  that,  adequately 
moored  themselves,  had  been  torn  loose  or 
battered  to  pieces  bv  other  boats.  Some  dav 
maybe  insurance  companies  will  demand  that 
vachts  have  adequate  moorings,  properlv  kept 
up.  Some  dav  mavbe  there  will  be  harbor 
masters  who  will  do  something  about  badly 
moored  scows  that  threaten  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.  Even  then  we  won't  be  safe  from  the 


hurricanes  that  strike  us  everv  few  centu- 
ries, but  anyhow  we  won't  see  the  same  sort 
of  shambles,  on  a  smaller  scale,  after  everv . 
gale  of  the  season. 

Ill  a  wind  as  it  was.  it  blew  a  few  people 
some  good.  The  boatvards  that  weren't  wiped 
out  themselves  will  have  plentv  of  work  this 
winter  patching  up  such  wrecks  as  are  patch- 
able.  Designers  and  builders  ought  to  get  a 
good  share  of  the  money  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  paying  out  on  total  losses.  People 
who  still  have  boats  and  want  to  sell  them 
ought  to  find  a  good  sellers'  market.  But 
anybody  who  buys  a  used  boat  in  the  next 
few  years  will  do  well  to  inquire  into  what 
happened  to  her  in  the  big  wind  and  tide  of 
the  fall  of  1938. 

A  SCOTTISH  VICTORY.  If  anybody 
happens  to  have  a  good,  ripe  old  crow  around 
I  am  prepared  to  eat  it.  after  looking  over 
some  of  the  pronouncements  about  six-meter 
boats  that  I.  in  my  infinite  wisdom,  deliv- 
ered myself  of  last  month.  I  still  think  Goose 
is.  all  around  and  under  average  racing  con- 
ditions on  Long  Island  Sound,  the  fastest 
six-meter  boat  we  have  produced  yet.  But  a 
faster  boat,  under  certain  conditions,  sailed 
by  a  stubborn  Scot  who  is  a  born  boat  sailor, 
made  my  implications  that  Goose  and  Ameri- 
can six-meters  generally  are  invincible  look 
prettv  silly.  Circe,  sailed  by  J-  H.  Thorn,  of 
the  Roval  Northern  Yacht  Club,  richly  de- 
served to  win.  as  she  did,  the  Seawanhaka 
Cup  in  three  straight  races.  In  the  first  two 
races  Circe  sailed  in  a  twentv-mile-or-better 
easterly  and  a  nastv  sea — conditions  unusual 
on  the  Sound  but  apparently  right  down  the 
Scottish  alley.  Circe  was  the  faster  boat  beat- 
ing and  running  and  on  the  one  occasion 
when  Goose  overhauled  her  toward  the  end 
of  four  miles  of  reaching.  Thorn  luffed  the 
American  boat  right  off  the  course  and  left 
her  there.  In  the  light  and  fluky  airs  of  the 
third  race  Goose  had  the  challenger  licked 
to  a  frazzle — by  five  minutes  at  the  end  of 
the  first  round  of  the  course  in  fact.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  Thorn  somehow  seemed 
completely  unaware  that  he  had  lost  the  race, 
and  he  went  right  along,  did  a  spot  of  success- 
ful wind-hunting,  sailed  right  around  the  fran- 
tic Goose  (which  hadn't  covered  him  as  well 
as  she  might  have),  and  won  the  third  race 
and  the  series,  leaving  the  Seawanhaka  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club  weeping  as  it  bid  au  revoir 
once  more  to  its  historic  international  trophy. 

The  Scottish  victory  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  the  six-meter 
class,  which  was  in  danger  of  languishing 
prettv  badly  for  lack  of  competition.  Now 
not  only  will  Seawanhaka  have  to  bestir  itself 
and  go  to  the  Clvde  next  summer  after  the 
Seawanhaka  Cup.  but  six-meter  sailors  in  gen- 
eral will  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  even 
a  Goose  can  be  beaten.  The  fact  that  Circe 
was  a  bit  better  sailed  than  Goose,  on  the 
whole,  should  cure  any  smugness  on  that 
score.  And  there  is  also  the  fact  to  ponder 
that  Circe  was  designed  by  one  David  Boyd, 
of  Sandbank.  Scotland,  who  never  had  de- 
signed a  six-meter  before.  The  man  must  have 
a  real  talent  for  yacht  designing. 

SPEED  AT  ANY  PRICE.  There  were  some 
slighting  remarks  passed  by  sundry  foreign 
six-meter  sailors  about  the  scantlings  of  our 
Sixes,  and  perhaps  justly.  Their  hull  construc- 
tion is  extremely  light  and  their  ballast  ratio 
proportionately  large,  which  means  stability 
and  speed  at  the  (Continued  on  page  104) 
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ANNOUNCING  — A  New,  Smaller  Matthews... 


The  New 
MATTHEWS 


'34"  SEDAN 


•  This  new,  smaller,  lower  priced 
Matthews  now  brings  the  same  fam- 
ous Matthews  husky  construction, 
suj>erh  workmanship  and  wonder- 
ful seagoing  qualities  within  the 
reach  of  thousands  of  yachtsmen. 

On  display  soon  at 

WALTER  H.  MORETON  CORP.      BRUNS,  KIMBALL  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass.  5th  Ave.  at  1 5th, N. Y.City 

And  other  Matthews  Dealers  from  coast -to -coast. 


•  Smooth,  level  running  at  any  speed.    Dimensions:  34'  x  IT  3"  x  2'  11' 


THIS  newest  member  of  the  Matthews  fleet  is  a  smaller  edition  of  the  famous 
Matthews  "38"  hull  that  has  established  such  an  enviable  reputation  every- 
where for  seaworthiness.  The  same  high  quality,  husky  construction  and  refined 
detail  makes  the  new  "34"  the  "boat  of  the  year." 

It  is  an  ideal  model  for  southern  fishing  with  Matthews  equipment  added. 
We  can  still  make  several  more  southern  deliveries  if  orders  are  placed  at  once. 


•  A  real  husky  little  ship  with  plenty  of  beam  and 
flare.    An  ideal  fishing  cruiser. 


Send  today  for  the  new  descriptive,  circular 
on  this  34-footer. 

the  MATTHEWS  co. 

302  Bavside      •      Port  Clinton,  Ohio 
Wherever   you   cruise  .  .  .  you'll   find   a  Matthews" 


MATTHEWS 

*  34' •  38' •  46' •  50'  ★ 

STOCK  CRUISERS 


A  TROPICAL  TREAT 


TALK! 


many  miles 

without 
batteries, 


on  NEW 


Western  Electric 

VOICE-POWERED 
TELEPHONE 


Here  is  the  very 
spirit  of  the  tropics 
—delicate,  fragrant 
Don  Q  Rum.  Delight- 
ful in  a  Daiquiri  and 
Other  rum  cocktails. 

YourGuide  forfT*^  (,'oorf  Li««o 


01938.  National  Distillers  Trod.  Corp..  Import  Div..  N.  Y.C. 


SIGNAL  by  turning  the  crank — 
then  TALK  and  LISTEN  over  this 
voice- powered  telephone  that 
needs  no  external  power !  Devel- 
oped by  Bell  Telephone  Laborato- 
ries, the  transmitting — receiving — 
signaling  unit  measures  3  "x3"x  2%", 
weighs  1  lb.  14  oz.,  is  easily  carried 
in  your  pocket.  It  can  be  connected 
to  the  line  in  a  matter  of  seconds — 
provides  high  quality  transmission 
over  many  miles. 

Tgraybar  Electric  Co.,  Graybar  Bldg.,Ne«  York"! 
|   Gentlemen  '  Please  send  me  bulletin  describing 

I the  new  Western  Electric  10A  Voice-Powered 
Telephone.  C  L  S  11-38 


ADDRESS-. 
CITY  
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.  M.  RING  GEORGE  VI 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 

Good  clothes  not  only  create  a 
favourable  first  impression — they 
help  the  wearer  live  up  to  it. 
Business  and  Country  Suits — $12"). 


The  Wiatherill  Wardrobe-Building  Plan 
is  an  economical  way  to  acquire  a  com- 
plete icardrobe.  We  tcill  be  glad  to 
submit  details. 


677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Only  branch  in  the  V.  S.  of 
Bernard  H  eatherill,  Ltd.,  London, 

Royal   W  arrant  Holders 


AN  ARTISTIC  XMAS  GIFT 

Original  Signed  Ship  Etchings 

By  the  noted  ship  etcher 
C.  J.  A.  WILSON 
Mounted  on  Mats  for  Framing — -Size  9"  x  10  %" 
PUBLICATION  PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH 
SUBJECTS 
YACHTS 

Ranger 


America 
Endeavour 
Endeavour  II 
Enterprise 
Rainbow 


Reliance 
Vamarie 
Weetamoe 
Yankee 


The  Start :  Ranger  &  Endeavour  II 
The  Finish:  Ranger  Wins! 
SHIPS 


Af.  Chapman 
Ann  McKim 
Flying  Cloud 
Chas.  W.  Morgan 
V.  S.  8.  Constfllation 
U.  8.  8.  Constitution 
Cutty  Sari. 
Dreadnought 
Janus  Baines 


Joseph  Conrad 
Lightning 
Mayflower 
Queen  of  Bermuda 
Queen  Mary 
Red  Jacket 
Sovereign  ol  Seas 
Swen  Seas 
Westward  Ho 


AND  OTHERS  64  DIFFERENT  SHIP 

SUBJECTS.  ALSO  7  AIRPLANE  SUBJECTS 
Illustrated  circular  on  request.  If  unable  to  secure 
at  your  local  art  dealer,  apply  to: 

BENDANN'S  ART  GALLERIES 
105  East  Baltimore  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

(Established  1859  ) 
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ow  me.  sun 

TO  THE 

DESERT  INN 

*  Here  golden  days  are 
health  -  siving  and  pleas- 
ure filled.  Enjoy  carefree 
days  of  riding,  swimming, 
tennis,  golf  and  luxurious 
SUN-LAZING. 

*  Finest  American  plan 
accommodations ...  Diet 
kitchen.  Private  outdoor 
school  for  children. 

COMPLIMENTARY!  "Sands  of 
Time"  booklet:  Address  Suite  4. 


THE 
DESERT 
INN 


i 

30TH  SEASON 
Under  Management 
Nellie  N.  Coffman, 
Earl  Coffman  and 
George  Roberson 


PALM  SPRINGS 

CALIF  O  R  N  I  A 
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French 
Silk  Moires 
$6.50  ea. 


m 


f  X 
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French  Silk  Crepes 
and  Twills  -  $5.50  ea. 


English  Foulards  and 
French  Brocades— $3.50  ea. 


Gift  Suggestions 


from  the  Source  of  Smart  Styles  for  Men 

Neckwear  Lounge  Robes  Pajamas 

Mufflers  House  Suits  Gloves 

Hosiery  Smoking  Jackets  Cuff  Links 

Handkerchiefs  Golf  Hose  Jewelry  Sets 

Shirts  Pull-overs  Walking  Sticks 

Silk  Suspenders  Knit  Sport  Shirts  Umbrellas 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  assortments  for  selection 

SHI  RTMAKE  RS  AND  HABERDASHERS  0 
661  FIFTH  AVENUE— 52ND  ST.— NEWYORK 


CHICAGO  — 6  SO.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


( 


02/  Ci/U/ Ziy'ay 

the  cuisine  that  is 
known  the  world 
over,  the  friendly 
service,  modern 
appointments,  the 
midtown  conven- 
ience—and genuine 
hospitality  of  the 

RELLE VUE 
STRATFORD 

One  of  the  Few 
Famous  Holds  in  America 

CLAUDE   H.    BENNETT.  GEN .  MGR 


GREATEST  SPORTING  GOODS  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD 


Send  jor. . 
THE  1938 
"CHRISTMAS  TRAIL" 

JQtft  Shop  m  a  Book 

Between  the  colorful  covers  of  this  book  lies 
your  complete  directory  to  Christmas... 
page  after  page  of  unusual,  thrillingly  romantic 
gifts  for  everyone  you  know.. .gifts  for  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen,  for  people  with  hobbies, 
for  homes... gifts  of  that  hard-to-find  kind 
for  which  "The  Greatest  Sporting  Goods  Store 
in  the  World  "is  noted. 
A  postcard  will  bring  this  book  to  you. 

MADISON  AVENUE  at  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Abercrombie 
&  Fitch  co. 

CHICAGO:  VON  LENGERKE  &  ANTOINE,  33  SO.  WABASH  AVE. 


One  taste  of  a  cocktail 
or  collins  made  with 

MYERS'S 
RUM 

"Planters'  Punch" 
Brand 

will  tell  you  how  much 
more  enjoyment  you  get 
from  a  Rum  that  is — 

100%   FINE  OLD  JAMAICA 
ALL  8  YEARS  OLD— 
97  PROOF 


Muniry  Liie  apons  taienuar 


Sunday  Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Horse  Race  Meeting,  Pim- 
lico,  Md.  (until  5th). 

Fox  Hunting  Begins,  Eng- 
land. 


Labrador  Retriever  Club  Field 
Trial,  Shinnecock  Hills, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  (until 
4th). 


Gulf  Coast  Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show,  Beaumont,  Tex. 
(until  4th). 


Fauquier  County  Field  Trial 
Assn.  (Pointers  and  Set- 
ters). Warrenton,  Va. 

Missouri  Valley  Hunt  Club 
Field  Trial  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Ashland,  Neb. 

Pickaway  County  Bird  Dog 
Club  Field  Trial  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Circleville, 
Ohio. 

End  of  Labrador  Retriever 
Club  Field  Trial,  Shinne- 
cock Hills.  L.  I. 

End  of  Gulf  Coast  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  Beau- 
mont, Tex. 


National  Horse  Show,  New 
York  (until  12th). 

United  Hunts  Race  Meeting, 
Belmont  Park,  N.  Y.  (also 
on  the  8th). 

Pickering  Hunt  Race  Meet- 
ing, Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Grand  Rapids  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Northwest  Field  Trial  (Poim- 

ers  and   Setters  i  Anoka, 

Minn,  i  until  6lh). 
Richland  Field  Trial  Club, 

Olney,  III.  (Pointers  and 

Setters). 
Indianapolis  Field  Trial  Club 

(Pointers    and  Setters), 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Marion    Conservation  Club 

Field  Trial  (Pointers  and 

Setters),  Ocala,  Fla. 


Carlisle  Memorial  Field  Trial 
for  all  Retrievers,  Hunt- 
ington, L.  l.,N.Y.until(7th). 

Indian  Hills  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 

Reno  Kennel  Club  Dog  Show, 
Reno,  Nev. 

Boston  Terrier  Club  of  Ameri- 
ca Dog  Show,  Boston, 
Mass. 

North    Shore    Skeet  Club 

Tournament,  Huntington, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
National  Horse  Show,  New 

York  (2nd  Day). 
End  of  Northwest  Field  Trial, 

Anoka,  Minn. 
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American  Field  Quail  Fu- 
turity Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Mount  Vernon.  III. 

Virginia  Amateur  Field  Trial, 
Camp  Lee,  Va.  (Pointers 
and  Setters). 

End  of  Carlisle  Memorial 
Field  Trial  for  a. I  Retriev- 
ers, Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Mississippi  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  Clarks- 
dale,  Miss,  (until  8th). 

National  Horse  Snow,  N.  Y. 
(3rd  Day). 


8 


United  Hunts  Race  Meeting, 

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y. 
National  Horse  Show,  New 

York,  (4th  Day). 
White  Sulphur  Springs  Golf 

Tournament,  W.  Va.  (until 

10th). 

Michigan  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

Field  Trial  (Pointers  and 

Setters),  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 
End  of  Northern  Mississippi 

Dog    Show,  Clarksdale, 

Miss. 


Southern  Illinois  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Setters), 
Mount  Vernon,  III. 

National  Horse  Show,  N.  Y. 
(5th  Day). 


10 


Michigan  Grouse  Field  Trial 
Assn.  (Pointers  and  Set- 
ters). 

Southwestern  Tennis  Cham- 
pionship, University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

National  Horse  Show,  N.  Y. 
(6th  Day). 

End  of  White  Sulphur  Springs 
Golf  Tournament,  W.  Va. 


11 


American  Chesapeake  Club 
Field  Trial,  Penniman  Es- 
tate, Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
(until  13th). 

International  Field  Trial 
( Pointers  and  Setters), 
Kingsville,  Ont. 

Fall  Regatta  for  Roosevelt 
Trophy,  Essex  Yacht  Club, 
Essex,  Conn. 

National  Horse  Show,  N.  Y. 
(7th  Day). 


12 


Middleburg  Hunt  Race  Meet- 
ing, Middleburg,  Va. 

End  of  Horse  Race  Meeting, 
Narragansett  Park,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.  (from  Oct. 
10th). 

End  of  National  Horse  Show, 

New  York. 
United  States  Grouse  Dog 

Championship  (Pointersand 

Setters),  Sanford,  Mich. 
Rice  Belt  Amateur  Field  Trial 

Assn.  (Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Crowley,  La. 
Miami  Valley  Amateur  Field 

Trial  (Pointersand  Setters) 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
Harrisburg  Kennel  Club  Dog 

Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Des  Moines  Kennel  Club  Dog 

Show,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

(until  13th). 
Nassau   Trapshooting  Club 

Skeet  Tournament,  Mine- 

ola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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14 


15 


16 


San  Mateo  Kennel  Club  Dog 

Show,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 
End  of  Des  Moines  Kennel 

Club  Dog  Show,  Iowa. 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  Bird 

Dog    Club    Field  Trial 

(Pointers    and  Setters), 

Baltimore,  0. 
End  of  American  Chesapeake 

Club  Field  Trial,  Quogue, 

Long  Island. 
Twin  Pike  Gun  Club  Skeet 

Tournament,  Ambler,  Pa. 
End  of  Southwestern  Tennis 

Championships,  Tucson, 

Ariz. 


Kentucky  Consolidated  Field 
Trial  Club  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 

Soi'thwestern  Field  Trial 
Assn.  (Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Vinita,  Okla. 


Royal  Winter  Fair  Horse 
Show,  Toronto,  Canada 
(until  23rd). 

End  of  Horse  Racing,  Pimlico, 
Md. 


Horse  Race  Meeting,  Bowie, 
Md.  (until  30th). 
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Rock  River  Valley  Kennel 
Cliih  Dog  Show,  Rockford, 
III. 

Cumberland  Field  Trial  Club 
(Pointers  and  Setters), 
Fayetteville,  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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Monmouth  County  Spaniel 
Field  Trial  Cockers  and 
English  Springers),  Vander- 
berg,  N.  J.  (until  19th). 


19 


Montpelier  Hunt  Race  Meet- 
ing, Montpelier  Station,  Va. 

Beverly  Hills  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Beverly  Hills, 
Cal.  (until  20th). 

Venango  Grouse  Trial  Club 
(Pointers  and  Setters), 
Fryburg,  Pa. 

Tacoma  Field  Trial  Club 
(Pointers  and  Setters), 
Grand  Mound,  Wash. 

Kentucky  Pointer  and  Setter 
Club  Field  Trial,  Fort  Knox, 
Ky. 

End  of  Monmouth  County 
Spaniel  Field  Trial,  Van- 
derberg,  N.  J. 
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21 


Blue  Mountain  Field  Trial 
Assn.  (Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

Babylon  Skeet  Club  Tourna- 
ment, Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

End  of  Beverly  Hills  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  Beverly 
Hills,  Cal. 


Texas  Championship  Field 
Trial  (Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Palestine,  Tex. 

Valley  Forge  Field  Trial 
Assn.  (Cockers  and  English 
Springer  Spaniels),  Ft. 
Washington,  Pa. 

North  Louisiana  Field  Trial 
Club  (Pointersand  Setters), 
Bienville,  La. 


22 


Annual  Carolina  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
 il  25th). 

End  of  Valley  Forge  Spaniel 
Field  Trial,  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


23 


24 


End  of  Royal  Winter  Fair, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


«3i 


Tennis  Tournament,  Pacific 
Veterans'  Tennis  Club. 
(Invitation  Championships, 
Veterans'  Singles  and 
Doubles.) 


P  mm 
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26 


Peekskill,  N.  Y..  Horse  Show 

(until  26th). 
Horse  Racing,  Fair  Grounds, 

New  Orleans,  La.  (until 

March  27th  i. 
Pennsylvania     Field  Trial 

Club  I  Pointersand  Setters), 

Harrisville,  Pa. 
End  of  Annual  Carolina  Golf 

Tournament,  Pinehurst, 

N.  C. 


English  Springer  Spaniel 
Club  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, Field  Trial  (Cockers 
and  Eng.  Springer  Span- 
iels), San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(until  27th). 

Los  Angeles  Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
(until  27th). 

Worcester  County  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Horse  Racing.  The  November 
Handicap,  End  of  Flat  Rac- 
ing Season,  Manchester, 
England. 

End  of  Peekskill,  N.Y.,  Horse 
Show. 
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Ballast  Point— Pinellas  Point 

Light  Yacht  Race,  Gaspai- 

■11a  Y.  C.  Tampa,  Fla. 
Progressive  Dog  Club  Show, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
End  of  Los  Angeles  Kennel 

Club  Dog  Show. 
End  of  Northern  California 

Spaniel   Field  Trial,  San 

Francisco. 
Crescent  Athletic  Club  Skcei 

Tournament,  Huntington 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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Arkansas  Amateur  Field  Trial 
Assn.  ( Pointersand  Setters). 


Continental  Field  Trial  Club 
(Pointers  and  Setters), 
Pinehurst,  N.  C.  (until 
30th). 

Annual  Carolina  Golf  Tourna- 
ment for  Women,  Pine- 
hurst, N.  C. 


End  of  Continental  Field 
Trial,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

End  of  Horse  Race  Meeting, 
Bowie,  Md. 


"Black  Linos"  l>y  Vasilv  Kandinsky 

Great  Mon-Objectiwe 


in  the 

SOLOMOM  It.  GU6GE1IHEIM  COLLECTIOM 
BilROIESi  %  REBilY,  Curator 


POIIWT9: 

Famous  Bauer  creates  an  inspired  bright 
beauty,  streamlined  and  modern.  Ninety- 
five  non-objective  works  of  his,  including 
the  "Triptych"  and  "Tetraptychon"  sym- 
phonies   rule    this    brilliant  collection. 


LIGHT  FORM: 

Trail-blazer  in  the  deep  realm  of  throbbing 
color  is  the  eminent  Kandinsky.  His  pow- 
erful art  takes  the  spectator  to  that  elated 
plane  heretofore  only  achieved  in  the  music 
of  a  Beethoven,  by  painting  pure  light. 


Bl/ICK  U1E§: 

An  aura  of  full-blooded  vitality  envelops 
Kandinsky's  canvases.  Forty-eight  impor- 
tant items  of  his  grace  the  preeminent 
Guggenheim  gallery  composed  of  nearly 
two  hundred  eighty  remarkable  pictures. 


IN  PAINTING,  as  in  music,  great  art  consists  of  the  faculty  of  inventing 
motifs   and   harmonies   and   composing  and  ordering  them  into  a 
rhythmic  masterpiece,  but  most  of  all  igniting  them  with  spiritual  life 
and  beauty. 

It  is  beauty  which  humanity  needs  and  wants  and  which  matters  in 
most  things  of  lasting  importance;  in  surroundings,  in  relationships,  in 
our  love  of  friends,  family  and  nation;  in  actions,  thoughts,  and  in  decency 
of  civilized  races  toward  each  other.  Love  for  spiritual  beauty  is  culture. 
A  beautiful  spirit  ennobles  even  the  ugliest  face  and  gives  charm  to  every 
little  gesture,  value  and  depth  to  actions  of  personalities. 

A  more  elating  beauty  is  found  in  Non-objective  masterpieces  after 
one  has  had  long  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  artistic  works  of  all 
former  centuries.  Theirs  is  a  world  of  spiritual  animation,  elevation  and 
blissful  oblivion  to  earthly  reminiscence. 

These  pictures  have  no  meaning,  no  symbols,  no  sense.  They  do  not  rep- 
resent anything,  and  no  form  is  supposed  to  look  like  anything  known  in 
nature.  It  is  like  music ;  it  means  nothing.  It  must  be  felt  to  be  liked.  With 
time  given  to  their  influence  a  sudden  initiation  and  appreciation  happens 
even  to  those  who  at  first  could  not  respond  to  them  at  all. 

These  pictures  are  just  like  music,  harmonious,  beautiful,  restful.  They 
elevate  us  into  the  cosmic  beyond  where  there  is  no  meaning,  no  intel- 
lect, no  explanations,  but  something  infinitely  greater — the  wealth  of  spir- 
itual intuitive  intelligence  and  beauty.  They  help  us  to  forget  earth  and 
its  troubles,  something  people  could  do  only  by  (Continued  on  page  88) 


-or  Our  Life 

Each  year  erosion  robs  our  land  of  63,000,000  tons  of 
fertile  soil.    It  is  for  us  to  say  when  this  loss  will  end 

P.  G.  (  ROSS.  Ph.D. 


As  the  soil  is,  so  will  the  nation  be.  For  national  welfare,  for 
enduring  prosperity,  for  economic  independence,  for  social 
-  security,  soil  is  a  basic  necessity.  The  equation  is:  Poor  soil 
.  .  .  poor  nation.  Rich  soil  .  .  .  rich  nation.  No  soil  ...  no  nation. 

Soil,  not  telephones;  soil,  not  automobiles;  soil,  not  airplanes; 
soil,  not  stock  markets;  soil,  not  politics;  soil,  not  factories  .  .  . 
SOIL,  above  all  else,  is  imperative,  vital,  if  this  nation  is  to  endure 
in  peaceful  prosperity. 

The  foundation  of  national  life  is  not  big  business,  industrial  or 
commercial.  In  the  final  analysis  the  hope  of  the  nation  is  not  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  country.  The  cities  of  man  have  always  been  the 
curse  of  his  civilization.  The  fall  of  Babylon  was  the  downfall  of 
Babylonia.  So  it  was  with  Carthage  and  things  Carthaginian,  Athens 
and  things  Grecian.  Today  France  is  Paris,  Italy  is  Rome,  England 
is  London  and,  far  more  than  we  realize,  New  York  and  a  few  other 
great  cities  are  the  United  States.  But  cities  live  and  thrive  on  the 
country;  they  are  the  devouring  vortex  of  life.  The  domination  of 
the  city  is  the  ruination  of  the  country.  During  the  great  Ohio 
Valley  flood  of  1937,  when  plain  dirt  farmers  armed  themselves  to 
prevent  the  blasting  of  the  levee  and  the  flooding  of  the  countryside 
in  order  to  save  the  cities,  fundamentally  those  farmers  were  right. 
For  it  has  always  been  that  way;  the  city  thrives  at  the  expense 
of  the  country. 

This  great  land  of  ours,  its  natural  resources  sixty  per  cent  de- 
voured, stands  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  its  life  with  a  fast  waning 
chance  of  salvation.  As  a  result  of  our  selfish  prodigality,  disaster — 
stark  and  inevitable — awaits  us.  This  tragic  picture  can  well  be 
charged  to  our  vaunted  independence  motivated  by  a  rugged  in- 
dividualism which  is  ruthless  in  its  methods  and  heartless  in  its 
objectives.  In  the  name  of  independence  we  have  ravished  the  land 
of  its  protecting  sod  and  raped  the  forest  areas  of  their  shielding 
trees.  Thus  we  have  aided  and  abetted  the  lethal  work  of  erosion, 
the  one  and  only  enemy  which  can  cause  our  downfall  as  a  people 
and  our  end  as  a  nation.  From  this  charge  none  can  escape,  for  all 
of  us  are  guilty,  the  city  dwellers  as  well  as  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  which  should  be  both  beautiful  and  fruitful. 

The  rampaging  waters  and  the  recurring  dust  palls  are  the  sure 
signs  of  an  oncoming  doom.  Less  than  two  hundred  years  ago  we 
began  as  a  nation  with  the  greatest  potential  treasures  in  climate, 
soil  and  forest,  coal,  iron  and  gold,  that  any  nation  ever  had.  Today 
with  imperial  cities  creating  a  man-made  horizon,  with  more  auto- 
mobiles, telephones,  miles  of  railroads  and  highways,  factories  and 
other  signs  of  "progress"  than  any  other  modern  nation,  the  United 
States  of  America,  blinded  by  material  success,  and  deceived  by 
industrial  achievements,  stands  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  But  the 

This  ugly  gully— second  stage  in  soil  destruction— is  being 
steadily  enlarged  I>y  run-off  water  from  a  large  cultivated  field 


record  of  our  material  success  is  sadly  besmirched  with  tales  of 
broken  promises,  exploiting  schemes,  plausible  lies,  political  chican- 
ery, and  betrayed  trusts.  This  generation,  with  its  slowly  awakening 
conscience,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest  of  that  foul  sowing. 

W  hat  makes  the  nation's  bread-basket?  Soil  .  .  .  What  makes  a 
dust  storm?  Soil  .  .  .  What  is  the  one  essential  for  food  crops  for 
man  and  feed  crops  for  animals?  Soil  .  .  .  What  makes  possible  in- 
dustry and  commerce?  Soil  .  .  .  What  provides  the  foundation  for 
metropolitan  centers?  Soil  .  .  .  What  is  the  basic  wealth  of  any 
nation?  Soil  .  .  .  What  is  the  one  irreplaceable  requisite  for  the 
life  of  any  nation?  Soil. 

From  the  soil  we  came;  by  the  soil  we  live;  to  the  soil  we  return. 
The  better  we  understand  soil,  the  better  and  richer  our  life  will  be. 
Money  wealth  is  visible,  but  it  is  deceptive.  Soil  wealth  is  invisible, 
but,  potentially,  the  richest  of  all.  We  can  get  along  without  banks 
— the  majority  of  us  do — but  we  cannot  get  along  without  soil.  The 
soil  problem  is  the  key  problem  of  life,  and  upon  its  proper  solution 
all  other  problems  hinge.  Since  soil  does  (or  did)  cover  the  land, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  its  problem  is  national  in  scope  and 
can  be  handled  only  upon  a  federal  basis.  To  grant  politics  and 
sectionalism  a  place  in  any  conservation  program  is  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  defeat  and  make  sure  of  disaster  as  the  harvest.  The  life  of  the 
nation  is  greater  than  the  right  of  any  state.  Selfishness  must  sur- 
render to  solidarity.  National  loyalty  must  displace  personal  liberty 
if  defeat  is  to  be  averted  and  victory  made  sure. 

Perhaps  you  who  read  this  own  an  estate  in  a  section  far  re- 
moved from  the  erosion  of  floods  and  dust  storms.  Distance 
always  benumbs  the  sense  of  danger,  hence  you  are  blissfully  in- 
different to  the  approach  of  trouble.  You  live  in  a  state  of  pleasur- 
able selfishness  on  land  which  you  did  not  fabricate  and  which, 
upon  your  death,  you  must  vacate.  You  think  you  are  becomingly 
intelligent  in  your  successful  cultural  methods,  but  your  actions 
and  attitude — and  their  results — prove  you  to  be  selfishly  ignorant. 
Since  this  problem  is  national,  the  responsibility  is  individual;  that 
is,  it  rests  upon  every  individual  who  claims  American  citizenship. 
You  simply  cannot  live  in  your  own  back  yard  and  let  the  world 
go  by,  and  be  safe.  Safety  for  citizens  is  founded  upon  solidarity 
of  citizenship.  It  is  not  what  you  say  that  counts  in  the  game  of 
life,  but  what  you  do.  Interest  is  either  personal  or  public.  We  have 
travelled  far  down  the  way  of  self-interest  to  reap  a  sorry  crop  of 
deceptive  results.  Only  as  public  interest  becomes  personal  interest 
will  victory  be  made  possible. 

The  greatest  loss  in  the  Ohio  Valley  flood  was  not  in  homes  and 
stores  and  factories,  or  even  in  human  life,  but  in  soil.  That  loss 

Topsoil  all  gone— the  result  of  unchecked  erosion  and  gullying. 
Only  prompt  conservation  measures  can  avert  abandonment 
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Two  basic  conser- 
vation practices: 
Keep  sloping  land 
clothed  with  per- 
manent crops- 
trees  or  grass;  cul- 
tivate hillsides 
on  contours,  i.e. 
across  slopes,  to 
prevent  erosion 
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strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Droughts,  floods,  dust  storms,  and 
soil  are  inter-related.  In  an  amazing  program  of  selfish  action  we 
have  fostered  floods  and  the  conditions  they  create.  Not  content 
with  ravaging  the  land  of  its  guardian  trees  and  soil-holding  sod 
feverishly  we  have  built  hard-surfaced  streets  and  highways  equipped 
with  storm  sewers  and  culverts,  to  speed  the  soil-laden  water  on  its 
way  to  the  sea. 

Let  me  give  a  simple  illustration  to  show  the  significance  of  rain- 
fall. An  acre  of  land  is  43,560  square  feet.  One  inch  of  rain  on 
that  area  amounts  to  3,630  cubic  feet  of  water.  A  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  62.4  pounds.  Thus  when  an  inch  of  rain  comes  down 
on  an  acre  of  land,  it  means  112.7  tons  or  27,143  gallons  of  water. 
And  that  water  is  going  somewhere;  it  has  got  to  go  somewhere. 

Remember  this;  water  obeys  three  immutable  laws.  First,  it  seeks 
its  own  level.  Second,  it  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance  Third 
water  in  motion  carries  soil,  debris,  and  disease.  Controlled,  water  is 
a  blessing;  uncontrolled,  it  is  a  menace,  a  curse. 

Let  us  shift  our  illustration  from  the  surface  of  the  land  to  the 
roof  of  your  house.  Suppose  we  assume  that  your  roof  runs  about 
three  thousand  square  feet  in  extent.  One  inch  of  rain  falling  on 
that  area  means  250  cubic  feet  of  water— 1870  gallons  in  volume 
7  8  tons  in  weight.  Now  lets  multiply  that  amount  by  the  number 
of  roofs  in,  say,  the  Ohio  Valley  for,  of  course,  every  blessed  home 
owner  is  just  as  actively  concerned  as  you  are  in  getting  the  water 
off  his  roof,  out  of  his  basement,  and  away  from  his  land.  It  is  no 
concern  of  his  (he  thinks)  where  it  goes,  so  long  as  it  goes. 

Then  to  that  immense  volume,  weight,  and  carrying  power  of 
water  add  the  millions  of  gallons  shed  by  all  the  square  rods  of  hard- 
surfaced  streets,  paved  sidewalks  and  courts,  concrete  service  sta- 
tions, etc.  along  all  the  highways.  Add  also  the  run-off  water  from 
all  the  sloping,  cultivated  farm  lands  and  (Continued  on  page  97) 
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MRS.  JORROCKS 


Looking  ahead,  the  month  of  November  seems  very  peaceful  and 
uncomplicated.  Enough  things  to  do  but  not  so  many  that  one 
is  run  ragged  trying  to  keep  up  with  them.  Field  trials  for  in- 
stance. Pleasant  out-of-doors  occupation  with  enough  moving  around 
to  keep  one  warm  and  exercised.  If  you  miss  one  there  will  be  another 
soon  and  there  are  especially  good  ones  at  Shinnecock  Hills  on  the 
2nd  for  Labradors,  in  Quogue  on  the  11th  for  Chesapeakes  and  in 
Vanderberg,  N.  J.,  on  the  19th  for  Spaniels. 
You  can  either  go  to  them  all  or  pick  one 
for  the  kind  of  dog  that  you  prefer  to  see 
at  work.  Followers  of  steeplechasing  will 
have  the  United  Hunts  at  Belmont  Park  on 
the  8th.  A  couple  of  Virginia  Race  meet- 
ings and  the  Royal  Winter  Fair  in  To- 
ronto offer  attractive  inducements  to  travel. 
Then  for  eight  days,  beginning  the  5th,  there 
is  the  National  Horse  Show  (that  reminds 
me,  I've  got  to  get  some  clothes)  and,  be- 
sides, there  is  Armistice  Day  and  Thanks- 
giving. A  nice  comfortable  month.  If  I  had 
planned  the  November  calendar  for  my  own 
convenience,  I  couldn't  have  improved  on  it. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY.  Just  now  everyone  is  going  around  with 
a  preoccupied  expression  on  his  face.  You  may  think  that  it  is  caused 
by  conditions  in  Europe,  the  World's  Series,  or  the  result  of  the  last 
football  game,  but  it's  not.  People  wear  the  same  expressions  while 
reading  their  papers,  listening  to  their  radios,  and  watching  their 
sporting  events,  and  should  you  interrupt  them  to  ask  a  question 
concerning  current  affairs  they  are  as  likely  as  not  to  answer,  "Yes, 
blue  in  the  bedroom,  I've  just  about  de- 
cided." Roads  and  streets  are  clogged  with 
vans,  traveling  automobiles  are  filled  with 
household  appliances,  people's  minds  are 
filled  with  plans,  fabrics,  paints,  decorations, 
and  details.  Everyone  is  moving  and  every- 
thing is  going  wrong.  It  always  does. 

Why  does  moving  have  to  take  place  at 
a  time  of  year  that  is  hectic  enough  without 
it?  Maybe  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  set  a  prece- 


Below:  Out  with  the  Duckhollow  Beagles.  From 
left  to  right,  Mrs.  Renshaw  Cook.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hall,  Nelson  Alexander,  Mrs.  George  Roh- 
inson,  and  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff  Jr.  rest  awhile 


Little  Kathleen  McKinney 
should  love  horses.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  the  amateur 
rider,  Rigan  McKinney,  and 
her  mother,  who  was  Jean  Re- 
gan, rides  in  the  show  ring 


Left:  Mrs.  George  L.  Ohr- 
strom,  wife  of  ihe  master  of 
Fairfield  and  Westchester, 
and  Mis.  C.  Wadsworth  How- 
ard. Mr.  Howard  was  for- 
merly the  master  of  this  pack 
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Left:  At  tlie  Poodle  Club 
snow  in  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  John  Hammond  of  Bryn 
Mawi,  Pa.,  with  her  Amer- 
ican-bred C  hrislopher  of 
Blakceo,  which  won  third 


dence  and  started  a  habit  but,  having  made  one  such  move  and  set- 
tled down  again  after  it,  you  would  think  that  they  would  have 
instilled  into  their  offspring  such  a  dread  of  packing  up  and  going 
to  another  place  that  each  succeeding  generation  would  have  stayed 
put.  Instead  of  that  we  have  turned  into  a  nation  of  gypsies  that 
can't  seem  to  be  contented  anywhere  for  any  length  of  time  at  all.  - 
Well  let's  move  if  we  must;  after  all  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
new  environment,  once  you  are  in  it  and  can  see  the  results  of  your 
plans,  fabrics,  paints,  decorations,  and  details,  but  it  doesn't  take 
us  nearly  as  long  as  it  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Why  can't  we  arrange 
the  exodus  in  the  nice  orderly  month  of  November,  then  we  could 
celebrate  our  settled  arrival  on  Thanksgiving  Day  as  did  our  ances- 
tors so  many  years  ago. 

DIGGING  IN.  But  there  are  people  who  are  not  moving  this  fall. 
One  family  that  I  know  have  decided,  or  rather  circumstances  have 
decided  for  them,  to  spend  the  winter  just  where  they  are  although 
their  place  is  pretty  isolated  and  the  living  there  will  be  fairly  primi- 
tive. There  have  been  many  "back  to  the  land"  movements  in  this 
generation.  Remember  the  "Simple  Life"?  During  that  era  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  discharge  all  your  servants,  close  all  your  houses,  and 
get  back  to  nature  in  a  big  way.  People  who  had  cooked  steaks  at 
picnics  thought  that  it  would  be  a  lot  of  fun.  Women  who  had  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  camping  trips  were  sure  that  they  had  souls  above 
plumbing  and  every  male  saw  himself  in  the  role  of  "The  Admirable 
Crichton."  It  took  these  hardy  individualists  but  a  very  short  time 
to  discover  that  organizing  three  squares  a  day  wasn't  in  the  least 
like  an  occasional  skirmish  over  an  open  fire.  The  girls  were  soon 
willing  to  admit  that  cleanliness  was  not  only  next  to  godliness  but 
almost  as  desirable  and  a  darn  sight  more  difficult,  and  the  boys 
found  out  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  be  boss  when  every- 


Left:  The  tennis  cham- 
pion, Miss  Helen  Ja- 
cobs, enjoys  her  tea 
at  the  National  Open 
Polo  finals  in  Westbury 


Left:  Cynthia  and  Priscilla 
I  [owe,  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Deerina'  Howe  of 
Icricho,  are  shown  at  the 
Me  adow  Brook  Hunl  C  up  oil 
the  (  I. irk  estate  in  West- 
bury.  I  his  year  marked  the 
fortieth  running  which  was 
won  by  John  Straw  bridye  s 
liia  aray  horse,  Co<(  Bruyere 


one  else  wanted  to  be  too.  The  whole  business  blew  up  just  as  it 
was  destined  to  do  right  from  the  very  beginning. 

Then  there  was  the  depression  era  in  which  millions  of  martyrs 
went  into  the  country  whether  they  had  to  or  not.  This  was  ;i  dreary 
undertaking.  The  thing  to  do  in  those  days  was  to  have  for  yourself 
the  hardest  possible  sort  of  life.  To  suffer  more  and  eat  less  than 
your  neighbor.  To  pretend  to  be  penniless  whether  you  were  or  not. 
To  eke  out  the  meagerest  sort  of  existence  on  a  mere  pittance.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  people  found  themselves  living  miserably 
on  far  more  money  than  they  had  lived  on  comfortably  before  they 
even  started  to  save. 

There  is  no  romance  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  which  I  write. 
There  is  no  spirit  of  martyrdom.  Theirs  is  a  courageous  decision, 
but  also  a  necessary  and  wise  one  and  their  plans  for  the  winter 
are  interesting.  There  will  be  no  discharging  of  servants,  in  fact  part 
of  the  plan  is  to  provide  a  home  for  their  loyal  retainers.  The  house 
is  old  but  well  built  and  equipped  with  insulation  and  weatherstrip- 
ping.  But  it  is  also  rambling  and  has  neither  furnace  nor  electricit\\ 
When  the  plumbing  was  put  in  back  in  the  years  of  prosperity  it 
was  arranged  so  that  the  pipes  could  be  easily  and  quickly  drained, 
so  freezing  is  no  problem  but  warmth  decidedly  is.  Open  fires  won't 
do,  even  though  the  place  provides  quantities  of  wood,  because  most 
of  the  heat  goes  up  the  chimney  and  they  are  hard  to  "keep  in,"  but 
the  old-fashioned  round  wood  stoves  will  help  and,  as  they  can  be 
picked  up  for  a  song  anywhere  in  the  country,  they  are  being  in- 
stalled wherever  there  is  a  chimney  to  hitch  them  to.  Small,  modern 
oil  heaters,  which  have  been  tremendously  improved  recently,  will 
have  to  take  care  of  the  rest.  School  is  always  a  question  in  such  a 
case  but  each  morning  the  three  children,  equipped  with  lunch  boxes, 
walk  a  fair  distance  to  the  bus  and  at  the  public  school  they  seem 
to  be  learning  about  as  much  as  they  did  at  the  private  school  they 
attended  previously.  This  takes  care  of  their  mental  and  social  life 
far  better  than  would  an  effort  to  teach  at  home.  Nor  have  their 
parents  overlooked  this  important  item  of  their  own  existence.  They 
are  going  to  miss  their  friends  and  the  music,  art,  and  theater  which 
took  up  a  great  part  of  their  leisure  in  town  but  they  are  identify- 
ing themselves  with  as  many  local  activities  as  possible.  Charities, 
civic  welfare,  and  the  church.  Thev  will  make  new  friends  and  acquire 
new  interests.  Instead  of  sitting  back  and  being  sorry  for  themselves 
they  have  planned  a  comfortable,  sound,  intelligent,  attractive  life. 
Think  of  what  a  decided  contrast  this  picture  presents  to  that  of 
the  aforementioned  "Simple  Livers"  and  the  "Depression  Martyrs." 


Pho'opraphs,  Louis  Fancher,  Morgan,  Jones,  Rolofotos 


HURRICANE.  Who  has  the  best  hurricane  story?  Everyone,  be- 
cause  each  individual  is  so  sure  that  what  he  saw  and  experienced 
was  so  much  worse  than  what  anyone  else  did  that  everybody  is  posi- 
tive that  his  story  is  the  best.  At  one  time  I  thought  mine  was 
pretty  good.  Driving  a  small  truck  full  of  furniture  and  refugees 
for  hours  through  Hooded  roads  trying  to  find  a  way  to  shelter  of 
some  sort  that  wasn't  clogged  with  trees  and  wire.  The  sights  the 
next  clay  as  we  tried  to  reach  our  destination.  The  city  of  Xew 
London  devastated  by  fire,  hardly  a  house  left  whole  or  a  tree  left 
standing.  The  whole  coast  stripped  of  its  summer  cottages  and  furni- 
ture, roofs,  boats,  wires,  and  trees  all  in  a  snarl.  A  30-foot  power 
boat  in  the  Stonington  station  and  a  wrecked  train  on  the  track. 
What  could  be  worse?  Many  things,  really.  The  lighthouse  keeper 
who  from  his  post  saw  his  house  and  family  swept  into  the  sea.  A 
busload  of  school  children  drowned  like  (Continued  on  page  101) 


Miss  Jane  Nicodeimis,  daugh- 
ter o  f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Nicodemus,  at  a  meet  of  I  he 
Smithtown  Drag  Hounds.  I  his 
pack  hunts  twice  a  week  over 
a  large  Long  Island  country 


Right  is  Miss  Bettlna  Bel- 
mont,  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
Belmont,  at  the  Foxcatcher 
rates  with  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Arthur  White  of  Middlehurg 


I  lie  winner  of  the  lead 
line  class  at  Bryn  Mam. 
Betty  Cheston  riding  a 
beautiful  pony  which  was 
led  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Morris  Cheston,  at  tlie 
forty-second  renewal  of 
this  famous  liuntei  show 


Right:  Sheet  and  trap 
shooting  become  more  pop- 
ular each  year  as  sports 
for  women.  This  picture 
shows  Mrs.  Don  Cillis 
with  Mrs.  Lee  Julian 
il  the  Blue  Rock  Gun 
Club  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Architect 

HENRt  I.  GAINES 


MARGARET  V.  YOl'NG 


Naturally,  the  point  of  interest  in  describing 
a  house  is  the  house  itself.  However  evident 
that  truth,  the  Baumann  ranch  house  on  the 
Half-Circle  B  simply  refuses  to  be  confined  within 
any  such  limitations.  Lording  it  over  twenty-six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  on  one  of  the  only  Eastern  coun- 
try places  actually  operated  on  Western  ranch  meth- 
ods, its  character  is  that  of 
the     open-hearted,  open- 
handed  informality  of  the 
West.    Located  strikingly 
atop  a  steep  knoll,  it  stands 
well  above  the  surrounding 
valley  in  full  view  of  large 
portions    of    the  southern 
Appalachians  within    a  ra- 
dius of  several  miles. 

Four  years  ago  in  search 


of  this  location,  Mr.  Baumann  and  his  architect  started 
out  on  horseback  through  his  almost  roadless  prop- 
erty. Riding  through  the  valley,  they  sighted  this 
knoll  and  were  teased  into  its  investigation.  Though 
going  proved  rough  and  so  steep  that  the  architect 
decided  to  lead  his  horse  rather  than  ride  and  risk  his 
neck,  they  finally  reached  the  top,  broke  their  way- 
through  heavy  underbrush  to  the  knoll's  edge  and  its 
far-reaching  view.  The  site  was  unquestionably  ideal 
and  their  search  was  ended. 

Having  lived  for  a  great  many  years  in  Montana 
and  other  parts  of  the  West,  the  Baumanns  always 
had  wished  to  build  a  genuine  ranch  house,  so  with 
this  as  their  governing  theme  they  were  under  way. 
Their  subsequent  utilization  of  materials  at  hand 
reads  much  like  excerpts  from  a  novel  of  pioneer  in- 
genuity: logs  for  the  house  cut  on  the  land;  oaks  felled 
and  cut  bv  mountain  workmen  into  shakes  for  the 
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roof  and  into  eight-inch  floor  planking  at  the  small  sawmill  r>ut  up 
I  for  the  period  of  construction;  stone  for  the  chimne\<  foundations, 
'and  walls  gathered  on  the  grounds;  gravel  for  roads  dredged  from 
creek-beds;  an  old  cabin,  with  more  than  a  hundred  years  upon 
-which  to  look  back,  torn  down  and  its  hewn  logs  used  to  beam  the 
'dining  room  ceiling,  its  chimney  brick  to  build  the  dining  room 
'fireplace.  On  it  goes  with  trimming  woods  cut  from  curly  poplar. 
The  dining  room  mantel  was  hewn  from  a  native  oak  and   w  hittled" 
iby  a  mountain  boy  craftsman  at  the  Artisan  Shop  of  Biltmore  Forest, 
Asheville.  Even  some  of  the  wrought-iron  work  was  made  bv  neigh- 
boring hill  folk,  particularly  the  great  lantern  in  the  cbimnev  rock 
over  the  main  entrance  which  was  fashioned  by  a  blacksmith  iron 
worker  up  one  of  the  coves.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  features 
•of  the  entire  house  is  the  manner  in  which  the  building  crew  of 
some  seventy  mountaineers  turned  their  knowledge  of  handicraft  to 
its  decoration  under  the  guidance  of  the  architect.  These  details 
are  what  give  the  house  its  character. 

The  greatest  find  of  all  was  a  good  fresh-water  spring  on  the 
mountain  side  behind  the  house,  which  was  harnessed  and  set  to 
work  as  a  gravity-feed  water  system.  Even  the  furniture  for  the 
lawns  was  made  from  left-over  limbs  and  poles.  Only  for  cement, 
glass,  nails,  some  bits  of  hardware,  and  the  actual  house  furnishings 
was  it  necessary  to  resort  to  buying  any  materials. 

As  one  rounds  the  last  sharp  turn  after  a  long  second-gear  climb 
up  the  canyon  he  comes  out  to  find  a  rare  sight  before  him — a  door- 
yard  thick  with  rhododendron  and  moun- 
tain laurel.  To  enter  through  the  most  used 
doorway  of  the  house  one  crosses  the 
sharp-sloped  lawn  past  the  banks  of  moun- 
tain plants  to  a  tepee  of  a  porch,  cross- 
poled  roof  and  all.  There  has  probably 
been  many  a  Cherokee  tepee  in  North 
Carolina  but  no  Cherokee  ever  dreamed 
of  a  tepee  like  this.  Where  the  Indian  used 
fabric,  this  builder  executed  his  idea  in 
stone:  where  the  original  tepee  openings 
were  triangles  of  (Continued  on  page  97) 


Top  to  bottom :  The  living  room  fireplace 
with  wrought-iron  fire  screen.  View  of 


living  room  looking  toward  the  study  and 
dining  room.  View  of  the  living  room 
from  balcony  showing  the  great  window 


Photograph  by  the  author 


Autumn  leaves,  and  ducks,  and  Indian  summer 
—  a  tale  of  whistling  wings  and  hidden  ponds 


It  was  Indian  summer.  You  knew  that  from  the  scent  of  wood- 
smoke  on  the  air,  the  blue-gray  haze  that  veiled  the  surrounding 
hills.  But  it  was  not  traditional  weather,  bearing  a  lurking  threat 
of  snow.  November  had  arrived  on  unwilling  feet  at  my  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds.  As  boldly  as  though  the  year  were  a  full  month 
younger  the  forest  flaunted  a  mantle  of  ruddy  gold.  The  air  was  still 
bland  and  sunny  the  day  through,  and  the  sky  was  filled  with  ducks. 

Not  filled  with  ducks,  you  understand,  as  your  coastal  skies  are 
filled.  There  were  no  clouds  of  broadbill  drifting  over  my  woodland 
marshes;  no  honking  geese;  no  teeming  bands  of  teal.  Still  there  were 
black  ducks  in  the  air,  and  blacks  a-plenty.  Big  stalwart  red-legs 
from  the  North.  Last  evening  I'd  watched  a  full  hundred  birds 
trekking  this  way  and  that  against  flaming  November  skies. 

Rr-rr-rrr!  Quanck!  R-rr-rrr-rrrrr !  It  sounded  like  a  hydroplane 
taking  off:  the  pattering  roar  with  which  that  big  home-flock  of 
blackies  took  the  air.  I  couldn't  see  them  from  the  cabin  porch  as 
they  left  the  surface  of  the  little  erstwhile  ice-pond,  though  I  was 
only  a  few  gunshots  distant.  It  wasn't  light  enough  to  see  well  yet; 
nowhere  near  the  hallowed  opening  hour  of  seven.  And  besides,  no 
shot  is  ever  fired  anywhere  near  the  pond  or  cabin.  That  section  is 
reserved  as  an  inviolate  sanctuary. 

I  watched  the  ample  band  of  waterfowl  as  they  rose  against  the 
sky:  one  broad  black  patch  which  might  comprise  a  score  of  birds;  a 
string  of  six;  two  more;  and  four,  and  twelve.  Some  fifty  strong- 
winged  blackies — likely  more — whipped  up  into  the  frosty  sky  and 
made  off  in  one  direction  and  another.  One  generous  coterie  perhaps 
was  bound  for  Laurel  Lake  a  dozen  miles  away.  Those  five  plump 
birds,  I  thought,  would  drop  down  in  the  weedy  shallows  of  Jones 
Pond  to  dabble  about,  with  wood  ducks.  That  racing  pair  would  seek 
out  a  sheltered  bit  of  marsh  along  the  woodland  creek,  to  feast  on 
acorns;  and  more  were  off  for  the  beds  of  wild  celery  in  Little  Blue 
Lake — thus  I  mused  as  I  sat  there  that  lazy  day. 

So  ducks  were  on  the  wing  ...  the  air  was  pungent  with  the 


smoky  zest  of  fall  .  .  .  and  those  valiant  grouse  which  just  twelve 
months  before  had  thundered  out  of  every  covert  that  the  gunner 
sought,  now  were  far  too  few  to  shoot  .  .  .  and  one  must  hunt,  you 
know,  in  Indian  summer.  .  .  . 

An  hour  passed.  I'd  tramped  a  mile  through  woods;  been  watching 
a  pair  of  gray  squirrels  snipping  off  seeds  in  a  tulip  tree  beyond  the 
cliff.  As  I  stepped  back  into  the  ancient  logging  road  and  started 
forward  there  sounded  a  burst  of  wings  behind  a  clump  of  mountain 
laurel.  A  burst  of  wings  indeed!  With  broad  pinions  fairly  pounding 
the  air  two  big  black  ducks  boomed  up  from  a  shallow  rain  pool: 
leaped,  and  crashed  up  through  the  branches  with  power  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  creatures  twice  their  ample  size.  "Quanck- 
Quanck-quanck!"  they  shouted  back  defiantly.  Quanck!  And  the 
first  of  the  pair  gained  the  tree-tops,  straightened  out  in  powerful 
flight  through  the  autumn  sky.  The  other  was  just  too  late.  The  gun 
had  come  up.  I  snapped  with  a  close-choked  barrel  just  as  he  cleared 
the  twigs.  A  handful  of  feathers  puffed  out  and  the  outstretched  neck 
fell  limp.  Down  through  the  gray  branches  fell  a  backwoods  blacky, 
bringing  a  train  of  autumn  leaves  swirling  in  its  wake. 

Autumn  leaves  and  ducks!  Their  combination  brought  forth 
reminiscence.  For  me  those  two  must  always  go  together  because  of 
one  hunt  that  took  place  years  ago.  In  those  good  days,  you  know, 
one  didn't  have  to  load  and  unload  his  gun  by  the  watch;  nor  be  a 
middle-rate  ornithologist  to  know  what  he  might  shoot;  nor  yet 
turn  philatelist  to  explode  good  gunpowder  at  migrant  waterfowl. 
( I  trudged  on  through  the  forest  after  I'd  smoothed  the  plumage  of 
my  duck,  and  tucked  him  safely  away  in  the  hunting  coat.) 

In  those  days  there  were  plentv  of  ducks  and  not  so  many  hunters. 
The  birds  used  to  descend  on  the  ponds  and  little  Virginia  river 
where  we  fellows  hunted,  in  mid-October  when  every  tree  in  the 
countrvside  still  blazed  with  scarlet  and  gold.  They  came  down  in 
hundreds  and  thousands;  gathered  in  great  mixed  flocks  at  every 
wide  bend  in  the  river  where  there  was  any  {Continued  on  page  92) 
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Guaymas  is  the  Hot  Spot  for  Striped  Marlin  and  Pacific  Sailfish 


S.  KIP  FARRINGTON,  JR. 


M 


Y  INTRODUCTION  to 
fishing  in  the  Gulf 
of  California  off 
Guaymas,  in  the  peaceful 
State  hi  Sonera,  was  even 
more  spectacular  than  1 
dQk  had  hoped.  Intrigued  by 

—4  Egy^,        the  many  marvelous  talcs 

"^Pf-WSAlvl  of  the  fast  action  the  fish 

in  that  great  body  of  water 
provided,  I  was  anxious  to 
VK     ^HkjJrifl  tn  it  for  mvseli  ami  find 

out  if  good  luck  would 
favor  me  as  it  had  so  many 
other  anglers  who  had 
raised  fish  in  those  waters. 

The  morning  of  our  ar- 
rival, before  leaving  the 
Playa  de  Cortes  to  start 
out  on  our  first  trip,  I  was 
amused  to  see  seve  ral  Pa- 
cific Coast  fishermen,  some 
of  them  playing  tennis  and 
others  sitting  around  the 
swimming  pool  of  the  ho- 
tel, who  told  me  that  they 
had  caught  so  many  mar- 
lin in  the  four  or  five  days  previous  that  they  were  taking 
a  day  off.  Incredible  as  it  sounded,  it  was  nevertheless 
entirely  true. 

"Go  sailfishing,"  they  all  advised  us.  "Don't  bother  with 
the  marlin." 

We  boarded  the  fishing  cruiser  Espada  (Spanish  for 
"marlin"),  manned  by  a  Mexican  crew,  and  left  the  dock 
at  10:30  to  sail  out  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors  I 
have  ever  visited.  From  the  gorgeous  flowers  and  shrubbery 
around  the  white  hotel  to  the  lofty  twin  peaks  on  the  west 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  our  eyes  took  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  scene.  Mile  after  mile  of  brown  moun- 


TI10  author  with  a  1 08  pound  Pa- 
cific sailfish  caught  oil  Guaymas. 
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tains  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  air  is  so  clear  that  the 
naked  eye  can  see  the  towering  peaks,  more  than  7,000 
feet  high,  on  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  California,  seventy- 
five  miles  across  the  Gulf. 

Overhead,  hundreds  of  pelicans  flew  in  a  formation 
resembling  a  V  with  a  shortened  side,  300  or  400  in  one 
line  and  thirty  or  forty  in  the  other.  With  perfect  precision 
they  followed  their  leader,  imitating  him  exactly  as  he 
planed  down  to  the  water  or  pushed  ahead  with  a  rapid 
beat  of  his  powerful  wings.  In  the  distance  they  look  like 
brant,  Hying  in  Pamlico  Sound  or  in  Barnegat  or  Shinnecock 
bays.  Fascinating  birds  to  watch,  they  are  to  me  almost  as 
picturesque  as  Canadian  geese.  Besides  these,  great  flocks 
of  gannets,  man-of-war  birds,  and  cormorants  wheeled 
overhead — beautiful  against  a  blue  sky. 

After  a  twenty-minute  run  down  the  bay,  we  looked  out 
to  the  northwest  and  I  saw  San  Pedro  Island  for  the  first 
time.  Only  four  miles  offshore,  it  was  twenty  miles  away, 
rising  straight  up  1,100  feet  from  the  water.  It  did  not 
mean  much  to  me  then,  but  it  has  since  come  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  list  of  fishing  spots  I  consider  ideal. 
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Jig-saw  mountains  rise 
sharply  behind  Hie  waters 
of  B  acochihaiiipo  nay 


As  every  man  who  has  ever  visited  Guaymas  will  undoubt- 
edly agree,  it  will  in  a  very  short  time  become  as  famous 
as  any  rock,  or  island  in  the  fishing  world. 

We  left  the  harbor  and  came  out  into  the  clearer  water 
where  the  baits  were  put  overboard.  Exactly  four  minutes 
after  they  were  in  the  water — one  off  an  outrigger  and  one 
trolled  in  the  wake — I  was  treated  to  a  sight  that  I  was  to 
see  well  over  a  hundred  times  in  the  next  ten  days:  the 
enormous  caudal  fin  or  tail  of  a  big  Pacific  sailfish,  tailing 
out  as  he  swam  on  top  of  a  sea  with  the  wind. 

As  my  Mexican  crew  maneuvered  the  boat  to  get  the  baits 
near  him,  I  decided  to  learn  for  myself  just  what  results 
a  teaser  would  bring  when  trolled  in  those  waters.  In  the 
East,  we  do  not  believe  in  teasers  and  rarely  use  them.  I 
rigged  up  a  dead  mullet,  tossed  it  over  on  a  15-foot  line 
and  started  to  jig  it.  Less  than  thirty  seconds  had  passed 
when,  to  my  chagrin,  the  sailfish  grabbed  the  teaser  and,  of 
course,  tore  the  mullet  off  the  line.  Naturally,  he  did  not 
come  back  to  the  bait,  and  the  crew  had  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  expense  of  this  Americar  fishermar  from  the  East. 

Five  minutes  later  we  sighted  another  tail.  Needless  to  say 
1  didn't  experiment  again  with  a  teaser,  and  the  fish  fol- 
lowed my  outrigger  bait  for  a  couple  of  minutes  before  he 
struck  it.  The  line  came  down  from  the  clothespin  on  the  tip 
of  the  outrigger  and  I  threw  off  the  drag  to  give  him  more 
line.  Both  Mexicans  began  to  jabber  at  me,  their  facial 
expressions  telling  me  plainly,  even  if  their  words  didn't, 
that  they  considered  me  a  rank  amateur  at  marlin  fishing. 
Their  advice  went  unheeded,  however,  and  I  threw  on  the 
brake  and  struck  the  fish.  Instantly  a  long  run  followed,  as 
900  feet  of  18-thread  line  ran  off' my  6^0  reel.  Then,  in  a 
long  series  of  admirable  jumps,  the  first  Pacific  sailfish  I 
have  ever  hooked  came  out  of  the  water. 

Looking  him  over,  I  noted  the  marked  difference  between 
this  and  the  Atlantic  species.  Long  and  slim,  thev  have  very 


large  sails  and  exceptionally  long  ventral  fins.  Their  tails 
are  enormous.  Unquestionably  beautiful,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  almost  pathetic,  for  I  believe  their  big  sails,  so 
magnificently  studded  with  polka  dots,  hinder  them  in  a 
fight,  and  their  struggles  are  so  terrific  during  the  first  three 
or  four  minutes  that  they  usually  tire  themselves  badly. 

They  are  typically  9-thread  fish,  and  the  ultimate  of  sport 
should  be  derived  from  them  by  the  use  of  6-thread.  But 
don't  let  anyone  tell  you  they  are  easy  to  hook;  next  to  the 
broadbill  swordfish  and  blue  marlin,  I  think  they  are  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  billfish — even  more  so  than  their 
Atlantic  cousins. 

My  fish  was  soon  within  fifty  feet  of  the  boat,  where  he 
kept  cracking  the  leader  wires  with  his  long,  tapered  bill. 

This  also  differs  entirely  from  the  bill  of  the  Atlantic  sailfish 
and  is  a  formidable  weapon.  The  first  sailfish  I  hooked  was 
not  to  be  mine,  however,  for  I  pulled  the  hook  out  of  him 
at  the  boat.  But  thirty  minutes  later,  my  first  one  was  in 
the  boat. 

These  fish,  incidentally,  should  always  be  released,  unless 
the  anglei  wishes  to  keep  one  for  some  specific  purpose. 
The  marlin  at  Guaymas  are  delivered  by  the  guides  to 
the  Pan-American  Fish  Company,  which  pays  a  penny  a 
pound  for  the  fish,  which  are  smoked  and  sold  as  canned 
salmon.  The  sailfish,  however,  are  not  put  to  any  use,  and 
unfortunately  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste. 

One  hour  after  mine  was  hauled  aboard,  Mrs.  Farring- 
ton  also  had  her  first  Pacific  sailfish — another  small  one 
which,  oddly  enough,  weighed  exactly  the  same,  99  pounds. 
This  fish  made  seventeen  spectacular  leaps  before  it  was 
finally  boated. 

Although  we  were  not  supposed  to  catch  marlin  on  the 
sailfish  grounds  off  the  lighthouse  in  Guaymas  Harbor, 
which  is  five  miles  south  of  the  hotel,  Sherman  Pratt  who 
was  with  me  took  a  116-pound  blue  marlin  after  lunch. 
1  am  told  that  about  one  in  every  hundred  marlin  hooked 
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in  these  waters  is  an  Atlantic  blue  marlin  and  not  the  com- 
mon Pacific  striped  marlin.  These  striped  marlin  are  evi- 
dently in  the  southern  part  of  the  dull"  of  California  off 
Cape  San  Lucas  ten  months  of  the  year  or  longer  and  can 
he  gfught  in  the  vicinity  of  Guaymas  from  March  to 
November.  They  migrate  north  of  Guaymas  in  great  schools 
for  another  hundred  miles  or  more  past  Tiberon  Island, 
which  has  become  known  as  the  habitat  of  a  colony  of 
human  beings  with  cannibalistic  tendencies,  though  their 
principal  foods  today  are  turtles  and  fish. 

ANGLERS  fishing  the  tide  rips  at  the  north  and  south  ends 
-  of  San  Pedro  Island,  directly  under  its  rocky  shore, 
will  catch  marlin  in  their  migrations  from  both  the  South 
and  the  North.  And  what  marlin  they  are!  Averag'ng  about 
200  pounds,  they  put  on  a  fight  that  consists  of  jumping, 
fast  running  on  the  surface,  and  hard  fighting  in  a  depth 
of  200  feet  of  water.  Most  of  them  are  battle-scarred,  and 
many  have  broken  off  bills — mute  evidence  of  the  fierce 
fighting  that  goes  on  among  them.  They  are  ravenously 
hungry,  and  I  don't  think  1  saw  more  than  two  dozen  fish 
that  wouldn't  strike  at  the  bait,  anil  no  more  than  five  or 
six  that  wouldn't  follow  it.  At  least  half  of  those  that  come 
to  the  baits  are  first  seen  tailing  out.  I  counted  four  lying 
side  by  side,  and  as  we  put  the  baits  in  front  of  them,  one 
by  one  they  came  to  them  and  our  teaser.  1  was  assured 
that  this  was  a  comparatively  small  number  to  see  at  one 
time  though  it  seemed  a  lot  to  me. 

The  fish  are  beautiful  to  behold,  with  their  brilliant 
lavender  coloring  and  vivid  purple  striping.  Their  pectorals 
are  longer  and  their  heads  smaller  than  those  of  the  Atlan- 
tic blue  marlin — and  their  dorsal  fin  and  caudals  are  also 
different.  They  are  covered  with  remoras,  or  sucker  fish, 
and  sea  lice.  This  last  condition  is  a  common  one  where 
great  schools  of  marlin  congregate. 

But  being  bothered  by  parasites  does  not  slow  up  these 
fish  in  the  least.  They  are  striped  speedsters  from  the  word 
"strike."  If  they  averaged  twice  the  size,  1  doubt  that  they 
would  be  any  faster.  All  that  I  saw  were  hooked  in  the 
mouth,  and  1  never  saw  a  bleeding  fish  in  the  water.  The 
majority  of  them  feed  on  sardines,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  many  of  these  fish  in  their  stomachs.  Flying  fish  are 
by  far  the  best  bait,  with  sierras — or  "cero  mackerel"  to 
the  Americans — second  choice.  An  8  '()  to  10/0  Sobey  hook 
should  be  all  that  is  needed.  1  much  prefer  this  small  size 
and  fifteen  feet  of  the  small  stainless  cable  leader  attached 
to  15  feet  of  double  line  on  the  head-end  of  18-  or  24- 
thread.  A  9/0  or  10/0  reel  for  the  24-thread  and  a  6/0 
for  the  18  should  complete  a  perfect  and  well- 
balanced  outfit.  In  other  words,  use  regulation 
Catalina  Tuna  Club  heavy  tackle,  or  a  trifle 
lighter,  and  you  can't  go  wrong. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  fish  6-  or  9-thread 
for  striped  marlin  can  choose  no  better  spot 
than  off  Guaymas.  While  a  few  sharks  may  be 
seen  finning  out,  none  of  them  bother  a  hooked 
fish,  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  shallow 
depth    of   water,  an- 
swers the  light  tackle 
fisherman's  prayer  for 
a  perfect  marlin  spot. 

The  largest  marlin 
taken  by  rod  and  reel 
at  Guavmas  weighed 
518  pounds  and  was 
hung  by  Walker  Tram- 
mel!  of  New  York. 


Several  over  40(1  pounds  have  been  caught.  When  I  left,  on 
June  2 1 st,  the  largest  tisli  landed  this  year  was  320  pounds. 
I  hey  were  running  a  trifle  smaller  this  season,  but  in  two 
months'  time,  anglers  fishing  out  of  the  Hotel  Playa  de 
Cortes  had  caught  2()9  fish.  Add  to  these  more  than  a 
hundred  sailfish,  quantities  of  fine  line,  large  dolphin,  and 
the  sporty  and  picturesque  rooster  fish,  and  you  have  the 
big  four  of  a  marvelous  collection. 

throughout  the  winter  months  there  is  excellent  fishing 
for  the  totauva,  or  white  sea  bass,  which  run  over  100 
pounds.  There  is  always  good  fishing  for  the  baya,  or  Gulf 
grouper,  some  of  the  Jack  family  and  many  other  smaller 
varieties.  During  the  marlin  run  there  are  also  acres  and 
acres  ol  skip-jacks,  and  several  members  of  the  bonito 
family  are  there  in  abundance. 

Fishing  in  this  wonderful  body  of  water  is  a  sport  of 
constant  thrills  and  action,  and  there  is  more  to  be  seen 
here  than  at  any  other  place  I  have  ever  visited.  Loose 
marlin  are  constantly  breeching  in  every  direction  as  they 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  parasites  that  ride  them  for  free 
meals,  eating  the  particles  of  food  that  the  marlin  do  not 
swallow.  In  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  jumps  I  have 
ever  w  itnessed,  the  fish  come  clear  out  of  the  water,  their 
bodies  forming  an  arc  that  resembles  a  lavender  rainbow. 
W  ithout  a  hook  in  their  mouths  and  a  heavy  line  dragging 
behind,  their  leaps  are  of  course  higher  and  more  graceful. 
I  saw  one  come  greyhounding  through  the  air  twenty-one 
times  within  a  thousand  feet  of  the  boat,  but  of  course  that 
had  to  be  the  day  when  my  photographers  were  on  another 
boat.  I  have  seen  three  loose  striped  marlin  jumping  at 
once,  all  in  opposite  directions,  and  I  saw  six  hooked  fish 
from  as  many  different  boats,  all  putting  on  the  most  thrill- 
ing performance  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  fishing  career.  I 
also  saw  two  great  mako  sharks  breeching  during  my  stay 
there,  but  none  have  been  caught  to  rny  knowledge. 

THE  Gulf  of  California  has  probably  the  largest  devil  fish, 
or  giant  manta,  population  in  the  world.  They  can  be 
seen  swimming  in  all  directions,  jumping  and  falling  back 
into  the  water  with  a  solid  smack  that  creates  a  terrific 
splash.  Rays  of  all  kinds  and  description  are  there  too,  and 
you  will  see  whole  families  of  them,  seven  and  eight  in 
number,  all  jumping  at  once.  School  after  school  of  playful 
porpoises,  great  numbers  of  fin-back  whales,  and  an  occa- 
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sional  school  of  orca,  or  killer  whale,  add  continuous  activ- 
ity to  the  scene.  Acres  of  skip-jacks  and  honitos  jumping 
out  of  the  water,  flying  fish  by  the  score  and  great  schools 
of  sardines  churning  the  water  into  a  white  froth  as  they 
are  stampeded  into  mad,  crazy  balls  by  the  death  rushes  of 
the  hungry  marlin  feeding  beneath  them,  about  complete 
the  picture  on  the  water.  I  also  saw  the  second  rhinidoon 
typhus,  or  whale-shark,  that  I  have  ever  laid  eyes  on.  He 
was  just  clipping  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  you  could 
almost  count  the  large  white  polka  dots  on  his  back.  He  was 
only  a  small  one,  approximately  twenty  feet  in  length  and 
probably  3,000  or  4,000  pounds  in  weight.  Fast  to  his  back 
and  showing  up  in  the  water  like  a  white,  waving  flag  was  a 
remora  that  must  have  been  at  least  four  feet  long.  The 
great  shark  swam  along  just  as  unconcerned  about  the  boat 
as  if  we  had  not  been  alongside  of  him.  They  will  never 
take  a  bait. 

THE  rocky  shores  of  San  Pedro  Island  are  covercjl  with 
thousands  of  sea  lions,  constantly  frolicking  in  the  water 
or  climbing  back  on  the  rocks  to  bask  in  the  sun.  Overhead, 
large  flocks  of  pelicans  trade  back  and  forth  to  the  main- 
land from  their  island  home.  Man-of-war  birds  also  have 
their  habitat  there. 

The  largest  fish  are  usually  raised  around  San  Pedro  as 
darkness  is  setting  in.  Though  you  can  get  dinner  as  late  as 
ten  in  the  evening  at  the  Playa  de  Cortes,  very  few  of  the 
fishermen  stay  out  after  six  o'clock.  By  that  time  they  have 
probably  had  all  the  action  they  wanted,  even  though  few 
of  them  arrive  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  best  day's  fishing  we  had  resulted  in  a 
catch  of  six  marlin  out  of  eleven  raised  and  nine 
hooked.  My  first  striped  marlin  was  one  of  a 
double-header  hooked  on  18-thread  line  with  a 
6/0  reel,  on  which  there  was  no  drag.  I  can  still 
remember  vividly  the  battle  he  gave  me,  besides 
the  language  I  used  when  the  fish  my  angling  com- 
panion Pratt  had  on  was  cut  off  by  a  Mexican 
sight-seeing  boat  that  ran  over  his  line. 

My  fish  was  no  sooner  boated  and  new  baits 
put  out  than  we  had  two  more  on.  Mine  im- 
mediately got  off.  As  I  reeled  the  hook  in,  the 
head  of  the  flying  fish  was  still  on  it  and  another 
marlin  came  up  and  grabbed  the  remains  of  the 
first  bait.  I  caught  him,  the  first  marlin  I  have  ever 


landed  with  a  fish  head  for  a  bait. 
These  two  fish  weighed  194  and 
198  pounds. 

We  took  Mrs.  Farrington  and 
Pam  Blumenthal  on  board  then, 
and  they  got  four,  three  of  which 
went  over  2(H)  pounds.  Mrs.  Far- 
rington hooked  the  largest  at  half 
past  eight,  as  it  was  getting  dark 
and  the  sun  was  sinking  over  the 
distant  peaks  of  Lower  California. 
After  taking  the  bait,  this  marlin 
swam  right  up  to  the  boat.  When 
they  act  this  way,  it  usually  means 
they  will  get  rid  of  the  hook.  By 
fast  reeling,  Mrs.  Farrington  kept 
the  slack  out  of  the  line  and  with 
repeated  striking  set  the  hook. 
She  wiped  my  eye  on  this  one,  for 
the  marlin  had  stolen  my  bait  and 
I  had  missed  him  before  he  took 
hers  in  preference. 
With  some  oi  these  fish,  one  or  two  minutes  will  go  by 
before  they  come  out  and  the  fireworks  begin.  This  one  was 
no  exception.  He  rushed  all  over  the  surface  of  that  gulf  like 
a  lavender-colored  torpedo.  His  bill  had  been  broken  off, 
but  he  was  a  perfectly  colored,  very  vivid  fish,  and  he  cer- 
tainly presented  a  picture  as  the  sun  went  down  back  of  the 
mountains.  He  was  boated  alter  dark,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  fifty-minute  fight.  I  lis  weight  was  224  pounds,  the  largest 
we  caught  on  the  trip. 

W  e  did  not  get  to  bed  until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
so  did  not  go  back  to  the  island  that  day.  But  just  to  show 
that  the  marlin  are  also  off  the  hotel,  we  caught  three  in 
five  hours'  fishing. 

Enjoyable  as  the  fishing  at  Guaymas  was,  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  so  many  wonderful  fishermen  and  fine  sportsmen 
from  the  Middle  West  and  West  was  even  more  of  a  pleas- 
ure. And  among  the  people  whom  I  wish  to  thank  for  their 
advice  and  helpfulness  to  me  while  there  were  Dr.  ami  Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Sutton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dean  of 
Kansas  City;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Ralph  Fair,  two  of  Texas' 
hading  anglers,  from  Dallas;  and  from  Los  Angeles  and 
Catalina  it  was  a  real  treat  to  watch  George  Thomas,  Mi-, 
and  Mrs.  Phil  Swaffield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Peeler,  and 
Judge  Meyers  in  action.  I  hey  really  can  fish  and  they  never 
stopped  doing  favors  for  me. 

Don't  miss  a  trip  to  Guaymas.  For  consistent  action 
with  that  size  of  marlin  you  will  certainly  find  it  hard  to 
beat.  And  if  you  by  chance  do  go,  I  sincerely  hope  you  catcM 
the  biggest  marlin  in  all  of  old  Mexico. 


CAPTAIN  J.  B.  DROUGHT 


The  Kilmessan  Hunt  makes  no  claim  to  inclusion  among  the 
famous  packs  of  Ireland.  Originally  it  came  into  being  through 
the  enterprise  of  two  or  three  residents  in  a  rather  waste  region 
of  mountainy,  stone  wall  country  in  the  west,  and  although  it  sup- 
plied a  long-felt  want  among  the  local  population,  it  was  little  known 
beyond  the  confines  of  its  own  strip  of  territory.  This  perhaps  was 
not  surprising  since  the  appearance  of  the  fifteen  couple  of  hounds 
was  frankly  not  such  as  to  inspire  the  connoisseur  with  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm.  There  was  good  blood  here  and  there,  but  taking 
them  all  round,  hounds  were  a  scratch  lot  and  wild,  and  the  country 
they  hunted,  or  at  any  rate  parts  of  it,  was  even  wilder.  Yet  what 
they  lacked  in  symmetry  and  grace  they  more  than  made  up  for  in 
zeal,  and  when  they  got  half  a  chance  there  was  no  living  creature  on 
four  legs,  from  a  poaching  cat  to  a  rock  rabbit,  but  invited  their 
prompt  attention. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  Kilmessan  had  their  celebrated 
run;  indeed,  the  members  who  recall  that  historic  occasion  are  thirty 
years  older  than  on  that  December  morning  when  hounds  found 
with  considerably  more  alacrity  than  usual.  And  to  this  day,  when- 
ever our  friends  are  taunted  with  showing  poor  sport,  they  will 
silence  the  impertinence  with  an  account,  which  loses  not  in  the 
telling,  of  that  memorable  day  when  they  went  away  from  old 
Anthony  Connor's  spinney.  And  they  will  go  on  to  relate  the  whole 
story  of  the  hunt. 

Here  I  must  digress  a  little  to  explain  that  in  the  season  of  which 
I  write,  sport  had  been  very  decidedly  below  par,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  good  deal  of  grumbling  and  outspoken  criticism  had  been 
leveled  at  the  Master  and  the  Secretary.  Too  many  fox  shooters  was 
one  of  the  reasons  given,  and  the  Master  swore  on  oath  that  if  he 
caught  one  of  them  at  it  he  would  shoot  him.  Sims-Hatton,  who,  in 
his  own  estimation  though  in  no  one  else's,  knew  all  there  was  to 
know  about  hunting  and  about  most  other  things  as  well,  had  his 
own  opinions  as  to  why  sport  was  bad.  He  wisely  refrained  from 
voicing  them  when  the  Master  was  within  hearing.  Almost  everyone 
had  some  suggestion  for  the  betterment  of  things,  the  exception 
being  my  friend  Paddy  Finnegan,  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Hunt 
and  the  proprietor  of  a  little  shooting  and  fishing  inn  at  which  I  was 
a  frequent  visitor.  But  Paddy  had  learned  in  a  hard  school  the  truth 
of  the  proverb  that:  "Silence  is  golden."  As  a  small,  bare-legged  boy 
he  had  driven  the  ass  carts  in  the  bogs,  aspiring  via  his  subsequent 
employment  in  the  stables  of  the  Big  House  to  the  hand  of  the 
studgroom's  daughter.  And  when  that  worthy  man,  "full  of  years, 
honour,  and  comparative  riches,"  passed  on,  Paddy,  astute  in  the 
management  of  his  better  half's  goodly  fortune,  bought  the  pub  and 
acquired  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  "warm  man"  in  all  pertain- 
ing to  horse  flesh. 

Notwithstanding  his  reticence  on  the  subject,  Paddy  was  quite  as 
interested  in  the  momentous  question  of  the  reputation  of  the  Hunt 
as  anyone  else.  Not  altogether  from  the  aspect  of  sport  in  its  wider 
sense,  perhaps,  but  because  he  had  a  mare  to  sell.  As  he  confided  to 
me  in  the  bar  parlor  of  the  maison  Finnegan,  one  Michael  Feeney 
had  cast  more  than  one  glance  in  the  mare's  direction.  But  Feeney 
was  also  a  "warm"  man  where  horses  were  concerned  possibly  a 
better — that  is  to  say,  a  more  unscrupulous  tradesman  when  it  came 


to  bargain  driving  than  my  friend  Paddy.  And,  as  the  latter  aptly 
remarked,  there  was  "devil  a  hope  of  getting  the  mare's  price  out  of 
Feeney  unless  she  could  show  herself  a  good  goer  in  a  real  good  hunt." 

Well,  on  this  day  of  happy  memory  a  small  field  assembled  pre- 
paratory to  enjoying  Anthony  Connor's  well-known  hospitality.  And 
it  was  peculiarly  acceptable,  for  the  December  wind  was  keen  and 
searching.  There  were  meat  pies  and  sandwiches  in  plenty;  all  kinds 
of  home-made  breads  and  delicious  cheeses;  while  for  drink  there  was 
a  choice  of  whisky  and  porter,  supported  by  sloe  gin,  and  sherry 
wine  for  those  who  were  not  men  enough  to  face  up  to  the  national 
beverage.  And  there  was  new  milk  in  bucketfuls,  which  laced  with 
whisky  makes  that  most  seductive  of  all  refreshment.  Our  host's 
health  was  drunk  and  drunk  again  by  the  two  dozen  odd  sportsmen 
gathered  at  his  cheery  board. 

Who  was  out  that  day?  Well,  of  course,  the  Master,  Jim  Barry,  a 
big,  hard-bitten  man  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "he  was  all  right  if 
you  took  the  right  way  of  him."  Many  did  not,  and  suffered  accord- 
ingly. Then  there  was  Sims-Hatton,  as  usual  immaculately  turned 
out  and  well  aware  of  the  fact.  Between  the  Master  and  Hatton  there 
was  no  love  lost,  and  that  hostilities  never  openly  broke  out  was 
solely  due  to  the  efforts  of  old  Jack  Gillespie,  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, who  took  the  Hunt  and  himself  extremely  seriously  and  was 
jealous  of  anything  which  would  impair  its  fair  fame.  Blake,  too,  the 
rich  magnate  from  the  Court  was  out,  and  he  had  mounted  one  or 
two  English  visitors;  there  was  Feeney  on  a  nice-looking  chestnut;  a 
couple  of  the  local  militia  officers  and  a  dozen  of  the  keen  sporting 
young  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  And  Patty  Finnegan  was  on  the 
bay  mare,  which  invited  a  certain  amount  of  admiration  and  not  a 
little  curiosity.  For  a  mysterious  rumor — the  source  of  which  could 
not  be  traced — was  passing  from  lip  to  lip  that  on  one  of  his  seasonal 
journeys  into  Roscommon,  Paddy  had  given  60  pounds  for  her  at  the 
auction  of  a  famous  hunting  stud. 

Refreshed  and  expectant  we  jogged  out  of  the  well-kept  farmyard 
to  find  Tim  Nolan,  the  huntsman,  his  whip,  and  hounds  waiting. 
A  red-faced,  pug-nosed  chap,  Tim  also  had  his  opinions  about  the 
poorness  of  sport,  but  he  seldom  talked  much,  and  when  he  did  he 
was  careful  to  whom  he  talked.  Today  (as  we  trotted  off  to  the  plan- 
tation behind  the  Court  Meadows  to  work  down  the  oziers  beyond.) 
there  was  an  unusual  air  of  expectancy  about  him  and  his  son  the 
whip,  a  large  edition  of  the  "Benjimin"  of  Jorrocks  fame.  They  drew 
blank  and  then  Tim  took  hounds  at  a  quick  trot  to  Anthony  Connor's 
little  spinney,  as  if  he  were  sick  of  drawing  and  knew  that  here  he 
was  certain  of  a  find.  And  sure  enough,  no  sooner  were  hounds  in 
than  out  they  came  and,  as  someone  put  it,  were  off  "like  a  bunch  of 
fireworks."  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  it  was  steeplechasing  and 
the  company  became  select.  What  happened  afterwards  I  picked  up 
from  scattered  accounts,  chiefly  from  the  whip,  who  was  known  to 
tell  the  truth  occasionally  when  not  over-stimulated.  The  English 
contingent,  unaccustomed  to  banks  and  doubles,  was  the  first  to  drop 
out;  Sims-Hatton  was  left  cursing  in  half  a  ditchful  of  slimy  ooze, 
and  barely  a  dozen  riders  survived  the  first  half  hour,  when  hounds 
suddenlv  flung  up  their  heads  in  a  place  one  would  have  least  ex- 
pected the  performance.  A  whispered  few  {Continued  on  page  86) 
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Although  all  vi- 
hurnum  flowers 
arc  white,  th  eir 
wide  variety  of 
form  gives  the 
group  great  value 
and  chami.  Left, 
Japanese  snow- 
ball; helow,  the 
wayfaring -tree; 
helow,  right,  fra- 
grant viburnum; 
bottom,  right,  sin- 
gle-file viburnum 


Tell  me  your  garden  problem  and  I'll  solve  it  with  viburnums! 
Not  quite  literally,  perhaps,  but  in  this  varied  and  valued  family 
there  are  representatives  adaptable  to  many  diverse  uses.  The 
richness  of  their  foliage,  the  flowers  of  most  varieties  and  the  fruit 
that  usually  follows,  and  their  characteristic  hardy  vigor  commend 
them  for  their  beauty,  regardless  of  their  utility,  in  the  garden  scheme. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  look  further  for  excuses  to  plant  them. 

In  early  spring,  when  flowers  and  flowerful  fragrance  are  so  much 
appreciated,  Viburnum  carlesi — the  fragrant  viburnum,  "fills  the 
bill."  It  is  a  favorite  known  and  loved  by  most  gardeners  and  besides 
the  familiar  bush  type,  it  is  also  developed  in  a  "standard"  or  tree- 
shaped  form  which  is  effective  in  the  formal  garden,  where  its  neat 
outline  is  in  accord  with  the  surrounding  symmetry.  The  best  plants 
of  this  species  are  produced  by  grafting,  and  one  should  be  on  the 
lookout  for  canes  from  the  rootstock  which  sometimes  overpower 
the  graft  like  the  Biblical  tares  in  the  corn.  When,  therefore,  one 
finds  large,  strange  leaves  in  his  fragrant  viburnum,  he  should  forth- 
with cut  out  the  canes  that  bear  them  and  carefully  watch  for  their 
re-appearance  coming  either  from  close  to  or  below  ground  level. 
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Even  in  winter,  inflorescence  is  not  lacking  in  the  viburnum  tribe, 
In  the  South,  V.  tinus  sets  its  rosy  buds  and  pink-white  flowers 
against  an  evergreen  foil  of  rich  luxuriance,  from  November  until 
April.  Penetrating  the  more  rigorous  North  to  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  V.  fragrans  casts  the  spell  of  hyacinths  and  heliotrope  over  the 
winter  garden.  This  is  rated  as  one  of  the  finest  of  all  viburnums, 
with  tubular,  flesh-pink  flowers.  It  is  suggested  that  V.  fragrans  and 
Prunus  subhirtella  autumnatis,  one  of  the  lovely  flowering  cherries, 
be  used  to  make  an  effective  combination. 

Fragrance  is  also  a  recommendation  for  V.  odoratissimun,  a  dark, 
glossy  evergreen  form  flowering  in  May  and  June  and  later  bearing 
fruits  that  change  from  red  to  black.  V.  burkwoodi,  also  evergreen, 
blooms  very  early  in  the  spring,  with  the  fragrance  and  floral  char- 
acteristics of  V.  carlesi  which  is  one  of  its  parents.  Both  these  species 
should  not  venture  much  north  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  unless 
they  can  be  given  sheltered  places. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  flowers,  and  before  we  dip  into 
the  other  viburnian  virtues,  let  us  examine  other  members  of  this 
genus  from  this  standpoint.  Foremost  in  the  magnitude  of  its  dis- 
play is  the  familiar  Japanese  snowball  (F.  tomentosum  plicatum), 


and  its  parent,  the  single-file  viburnum  (F.  tomentosum),  is  a  close 
second.  The  Oriental,  pagoda-like  shape  of  the  latter,  with  the  flowers 
that  line  the  upper  side  of  the  branches  and  emphasize  this  character- 
istic, makes  one  wonder  if  the  Nipponese  architects  may  not  have 
taken  their  cue  from  this  shrub  in  their  structural  designs.  Fruits 
borne  on  rather  long  stems,  erect  along  the  branches,  follow  the 
flowers  and  provide  a  temporary  flare  of  red.  "Snowballs"  in  looser, 
heavier  panicles  than  occur  in  the  Japanese  variety  are  found  in  the 
guelder-rose  (F.  opulus  sterilis),  a  European  favorite  often  found  in 
old-fashioned  gardens  in  this  country.  Except  in  these  three  forms, 
the  characteristic  viburnum  flower  is  a  rather  flat  umbel  of  cream- 
white,  misty-fine  florets,  displayed  in  some  varieties  with  a  prolificacy 
that  quite  compensates  for  the  absence  of  more  brilliant  hues. 

Since  most  of  the  viburnums  except  tomentosum  plicatum  and 
opulus  sterilis  are  fertile,  fruits  follow  the  flowers,  some  in  summer, 
but  the  majority  in  the  autumn.  In  the  red-fruiting  class  (and  most 
of  these  carry  their  display  into  the  winter)  are  the  three  cranberry- 
bushes;  the  American  (F.  americana) ,  the  (Continued  on  page  109) 
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kON  t  look  now,  but  is  that  a 
horse?"  Boots,  a  fellow  bush- 
racer  asked,  mockingly,  as  we 
leaned  over  the  rail  of  the  Mitchell, 
Nebraska,  half-mile  track  watching  the 
various  ponies  take  their  early  morning 
work-outs. 

It  was  a  horse:  a  small,  skeletonized, 
dun-colored  colt,  which  seemed  to  lack 
every  possible  point  of  desirable  Thor- 
oughbred conformation.  He  moved  awk- 
wardly, his  feet  didn't  seem  to  mate, 
and  his  protruding  ribs  gave  evidence 
of  extremely  conservative  feeding.  He 
looked  as  wholly  out  of  place  on  a  race 
track  as  would  a  Pekingese  with  the 
Foxcatcher  Hounds. 

"Oh,  him!"  I  chuckled.  "Belongs  to 
some  old  fellow  who  breezed  in  from 
Oklahoma  yesterday  driving  a  '2  7  car 
and  dragging  the  most  dilapidated 
trailer  I  ever  saw.  Actually,  I  was  sorry 
for  the  poor  devil." 

"Mighty  nice  of  you  to  be  sorry  for 
me,  young  man."  A  voice  sounded  be- 
hind me.  I  turned  quickly,  my  hand 
fumbling  in  my  pocket  for  a  cigarette 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conceal 
my  mortification.  It  was  the  old  fellow 
all  right,  and  he  was  smiling  dryly. 

"Name's  Jackson,"  he  offered  his 
hand.  "Sorry  you-all  don't  like  the  colt, 
boys.  Most  people  don't,  but,  personally, 
I  think  he  can  outrun  anything  in  this 
country  for  a  quarter-mile." 

Broad  statements  are  not  particularly 
rare  in  this  land  of  the  "bull-rings,"  as 
the  half  mile  tracks  are  termed.  I  had 
become  accustomed  to  almost  daily  en- 
counters with  the  owner  of  "the  fastest 
quarter-horse  in  the  world,"  but  Boots 
was  not,  by  any  means,  as  easily  satisfied. 


"Wouldn't  care  to  back  that  up  with 
a  little  tin,  would  you,  neighbor?"  he 
asked.  "Think  we  might  be  able  to  find 
some  old  skate  to  run  at  you  if  we  had 
a  lit  tie  inducement." 

The  old  man  looked  aghast,  as  if  a 
wager  were  as  foreign  to  his  nature  as 
playing  chaperone  to  a  girls'  slumber 
party.  Then,  apparently  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  Boots's  offer,  the  cool, 
calculating  look  of  the  "shoot  the  works" 
bush-gambler  came  into  his  pale  gray 
eyes.  He  dug  into  his  pocket  and  took 
inventory  of  a  small  roll  of  bills. 

"Let's  see,"  he  said,  his  eyes  twinkling 
shrewdly.  "Yep.  I'll  just  bet  you  an  even 
eighty-seven  smackers  that  my  dun  colt 
can  beat  anything  in  the  park  for  a 
quarter-mile." 

"Done,"  was  Boots's  quick  reply. 
"We'll  run  her  off,  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing." He  gave  me  a  sly  wink.  "Got  a 
few  chores  yet  to  do  now.  See  you  all 
in  the  morning." 

"You  picked  yourself  some  pretty  fast 
company,"  I  told  the  old  man  after 
Boots's  departure.  "That  chap  owns  one 
of  the  fastest  quarter  fillies  I  ever  saw 
in  these  parts." 

"Do  tell."  Jackson  seemed  not  at  all 
perturbed.  "It  really  don't  matter 
much,"  he  went  on  humbly.  "I  got  a 
hankering  to  beat  it  back  to  Oklahoma 
and  eighty-seven  dollars  never  done  any- 
body any  good.  You  know,  young  man," 
— his  voice  was  as  low  as  his  downcast 
eves — "you  know,  forty  years  ago  when 
I  first  started  bush-racing,  my  old  maw 
told  me  that  some  day  I'd  come  home 
broke.  Reckon  she  might  finally  get  a 
chance  to  say,  T  told  you  so'." 

A  crowd  of  race-horse  gypsies,  appar- 
ently having  heard  of  the  impending 
match,  came  hurrying  over  from  the 
stables  in  great  excitement. 

"Like  to  lay  a  few  more  bucks?" 
asked  the  man  in  the  lead. 

"Ain't  much  for  cash,  sonny,"  Jack- 
son told  him,  "but  I  would  put  up  my 
car  and  trailer  against  a  couple  hundred. 
Matter  of  fact,  would  throw  in  the  colt 
for  a  couple  hundred  more." 

Some  of  the  (Continued  on  page  102) 


NTRY  GATHERINGS 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  SKATING 
CLUB  AND  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

Mi.  Edgai  S.  McKaig,  President  <»l  Club 


Above:  Miss  Eleanor 
Made  ira  in  a  split  jump 


Left:  Miss  Elizabeth  Dripp,  winner  of  first  prize  in  the  B  Group  of  Juniors. 
Atove:  Mr.  John  B.  Thayer  and  Mrs.  Charles  Myers  waltz  together,  and  Miss  Edith 
Whetstone,  winner  of  the  Schwartz  Cup.  Right:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Penn  Gaskell 
Hall,  5rd,  Junior  U.  S.  Champions  and  the  Philadelphia  Champions  for  four  years 


The  combination  of  ideas  in  the  name  "Philadelphia  Skating 
Club  and  Humane  Society"  may  seem  remote  to  the  uninitiated 
but  it  had  an  extremely  practical  origin.  There  was  founded  in 
Philadelphia  in  1  790  the  Philadelphia  Humane  Society,  whose  pur- 
pose was  life-saving  in  time  of  accident  and  emergency.  With  the 
advent  of  modern  police  force,  "in  the  early  1800's,"  its  history 
reads,  "its  functions  became  less  needed."  Yet  its  treasury  remained 
large  and  the  medal  awarded  to  those  who  performed  heroic  acts  of 
life-saving  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

In  1850,  in  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  skating  club  on  the  North 
American  Continent  was  organized  for  those  interested  in  ice  skating. 
The  members  of  this  club  frequently  found  themselves  rescuing 
skaters  who  had  fallen  through  the  treacherous  thin  spots  in  the  ice 
on  the  Schuylkill  River.  Indeed,  their  by-laws  provided,  and  still  do, 
"  that  members  going  upon  the  outdoor  ice  must  wear  the  badge  of 
the  club,  a  small  silver  skate  on  their  left  breast  pockets  and  carry 
a  reel  of  cord  which  is  looped  around  the  wrist  and  thrown  to  the 
unfortunate  who  has  broken  through.  Failure  so  to  do  results  in  fine." 

Philadelphia  skaters  originally  used  the  two  rivers  on  either  side  of 
the  city  as  well  as  lakes  and  ponds  for  their  amusement.  Today  they 
have  a  magnificent  artificial  ice  skating  rink  at  Ardmore  on  the 
Main  Line.  One  of  the  members,  Nelson  Edwards,  was  its  architect. 
Just  completed,  this  building  is  a  new  type  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction  with  no  truss  girders  to  carry  the  roof.  The  three  actinic 
glass  skylights  and  the  glass  brick  along  the  entire  west  wall  let  in  a 
flood  of  sunlight.  The  ice  surface  is  approximately  85  x  185  feet, 
with  locker  rooms  and  club  quarters  at  one  end.  The  new  rink  opened 
January  8,  1938,  exactly  88  years  after  the  club's  organization. 

Many  members  of  the  Club  had  been  using  indoor  ice  for  sixteen 
years  in  the  Philadelphia  Arena  so  that  there  was  a  large  group  of 
enthusiastic  and  accomplished  skaters  with  whom  to  start  off  the 
new  rink.  Even  the  children  are  passionate  in  their  pursuit  of  this 
sport.  Indeed,  the  junior  and  children's  grqups  bid  fair  to  show  the 
skating  world  much  well-disciplined  talent  in  the  near  future.  Like 
so  much  that  is  good  in  Philadelphia,  this  club,  with  roots  well  in 
the  past,  has  been  successful  in  merging  tradition  with  enthusiasm 
and  technical  skill.  Its  determination  to  house  all  these  characteristics 
in  as  modern  and  effective  a  setting  as  possible  has  made  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  sporting  life  of  the  city. — SOPHIA  YARNALL 
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Miss  Anno  Maver 
was  third  in  the 
Ladies  Senior  Phila- 
delphia  Champion- 
ship. Above,  she  does 
a  forward  outside 
edge  spiral.  Right: 
Mrs.  Thomas  Reath 
waltzes  with  her  son 


Photographs  by  W .  M.  Rillus 


COUNTRY  GATHERINGS 

WICHITA  AND  DETROIT 


Mrs.  Margaret  Lewis  with  the  young  wire  fox 
terrier  Dessie  Dee  Sparkler,  the  property 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Hudcfleston,  Wichita 


Guinevere,  a  bulldog 
owned  by  Mrs.  Bern- 
dalyn  Kewley,  with 
Nancy  Spradling,  the 
daughter  of  Wichita's 
Kennel  Club  secretary 


Skeet  Shoot  at  the  Blue  Rock  Gun  Club 
in  Detroit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McMillan, 
J.  T.  McMillan,  Leroy  Bier.  Mr.  Bier 
was   the   winner  of  the   men  s  di 


Gordon  Piersall,  of  Roya 
Oak,  Mid  ligan,  Rod  Black 
hurst,  Ed  Buford,  Earl  Frj 
and  Earl  Feutz  at  Blue  Rod 
This  benefit  for  needy  chill 
dren  brought  out  972— a  recor 


ft:  Don  Searles,  Skeet  Champior 
1957,  shooting  at  the  Blue  RoclJ 
un  Club's  second  '58  charity  meej 


Charles  Van  Studdiford,  Henry  Suffrin.  Walter  Zimmer,  Ross 
Heilman,  and  Bud  Young  leaving  the  Blue  Rock  clubhouse.  Right: 
John  Grubaugh,  Ralph  Reghi,  Harry  W.  Taggart,  W.  O.  Gamble 
and  Cecil  A.  Thompson  compare  scores,  amusing  and  otherwise. 
This  shoot,  sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  one  of  the 
most   important   events   of  its   kind   in    the   busy   fall  calendar 


Photographs,  Wichita  Beacon  and  Detroit  Free  Press 


COUNTRY  GATHERINGS 

MARYLAND,  NEW  YORK, 
AND  CONNECTICUT 


dr.  Theodore  M.  Dillaway  Jr.  from 
iVilmington,  Miss  Blair  Bunting  ol 
!t.  Louis,   spectators  at  Maryland 


At  the  Foxcatcher  races.  Walter  Wickes  Jr.,  Artlmr 
Hagen,  Mrs.  Wickes,  who  formerly  was  Aimee  du 
Pont,  and  Peter  Hagen  sit  in  a  row  on  the  ground 
before  the  opening  of  this  important  Maryland  event 


Left:  Waiting  at 
Woodland  Farms 
for  a  meet  of  the 
DuckhoIIow  Foot 
Beagles.  Mrs.  David 
Wagstaff  Jr.  and 
Mrs.  George  U. 
Harris,  Tuxedo  Park 


At  the  Rye  dog  show  while  the  obe- 
dience tests  were  being  run.  Miss 
Miriam  Hall,  who  judged.  Chase  Her- 
renden  and  Mrs.  Whileh  ouse  Walker 
who  is  the  originator  of  these  events 


Dolly  and  Kitty  von  Stade, 
daughters  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Steeple- 
chase and  Hunt  Association, 
Mr.   F.   Skiddy   von  Stade 


Left.  A  Wodehouse  charac- 
ter created  by  Robert  B. 
Sewell.  "Gussie  Finknottel" 
is  designed  for  use  in  formal 
^>  gardens.  Winner  of  third  prize, 
New  Canaan  Garden  Club 


William  H.  Baldwin  en- 
tered his  "Convict"  in  the 
scarecrow  contest  at  the 
New  Canaan  Garden  Club 
as  a  figure  that  was  suit- 
able for  a  rock  garden  but 
'it  would  probably  be  more 
efficient  at  scaring  crows 
'than  at  splitting  any  rocks 

Photographs  by  Louis  Fancher,  Morgan  I'hoio  Service.  Ralph  Morgan,  and  Herald  Tribune 


Left:  With  the 
DuckhoIIow  Foot 
Beagles  are  G.  F. 
Robinson,  Mrs. 
Rodman  B.  Mont- 
gomery, Nelson 
Alexander  and  Egl- 
inton  Montgomery 


L'nited  Fruit  Co. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 
AND  SOUTH  SEAS 

FRANC  0  Nt A 

Cunard-White  Star, 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

New  York,  January  5 
147  DAYS 

Port-of-Spain,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Cape- 
town, Port  Elizabeth,  Durban,  Zan- 
zibar, Mombasa,  Port  Victoria, 
Bombay,  Colombo,  Belawan  Deii, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Bangkok,  Tou- 
rane,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Batavia, 
Semarang,  Pedang  Bay,  Kupang, 
Port  Darwin,  Papua,  Sandwich 
Islands,  Noumea,  Suva,  Nukualofa, 
Pago  Pago,  Apia,  Honolulu,  San 
Francisco,  Balboa,  Cristobal,  New 
York 

EMPRESS  OF  BRITAIN 

Canadian  Pacific 

New  York,  January  7 
127  DAYS 

Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Mon- 
aco, Naples,  Athens,  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  Suez,  India,  Ceylon,  Pen- 
ang, Singapore,  Siam,  Hong 
Kong,  Manila,  Bali,  Java,  Durban, 
Capetown,  St.  Helena,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Bahia,  Trinidad,  Havana, 
New  York 

STELLA  POLARIS 

Raymond  Whitcomb 

New  York,  January  21 
III  DAYS 

Havana,    Panama    Canal,  Cocos 


Island,  Galapagos  Island,  Marque- 
sas Islands,  Society  Islands,  Tahiti, 
Cook  Islands,  Samoa,  Fiji  Islands, 
Papua,  Thursday  Island,  Dutch 
New  Guinea,  Banda,  Neira,  Am- 
boina,  Alor  Island,  Flores  Island, 
Bali,  Java,  Singapore,  Sumatra, 
Nias,  Colombo,  Seychelles.  Mada- 
gascar, Mozambique,  Durban,  Port 
Elizabeth,  Capetown,  St.  Helena, 
Dakar,  Canary  Islands,  Casa- 
blanca, Gibraltar,  Southampton. 
(Cruise  ends  at  Southampton) 


LURLINE 
MARIPOSA 
MONTEREY 
MALOLO 

Matson  Line,  Oceanic  Line 

San  Francisco, 
Every  four  weeks 
50  DAYS 

Los  Angeles,  Hawaii,  Pago  Pago, 
Suva,  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
and  return  via  same  ports  to  San 
Francisco 


DREAM  VOYAGES 

Cunard-White  Star,  N.  Y.  K.  Line 

San  Francisco, 

Every  ten  days 
64    DAYS    (other  schedules 
optional) 

Around  the  World — Hawaii,  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Colombo,  Aden, 
Suez,  Port  Said,  Naples,  Marseilles, 
Gibraltar,   London,   New  York 


MEDITERRANEAN 
AND  AFRICA 

CONTE  01  SAVOIA 

Italian 

New  York,  January  28 
39  DAYS 

Funchal,  Las  Palmas.  Gibraltar, 
Cannes,  Genoa,  Naples,  Phaleron, 
Istanbul,  Rhodes,  Beirut,  Haifa, 
Port  Said,  Valletta,  Naples,  Genoa. 
Cannes,  Gibraltar,  New  York 


ROMA 

Italian 

New  York,  February  4 
40  DAYS 

Funchal,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Genoa, 
Naples,  Phaleron,  Rhodes,  Beirut, 
Haifa,  Port  Said,  Dardanelles,  Is- 
tanbul, Naples,  Genoa,  Cannes, 
Gibraltar,  New  York 


COLUMBUS 

North  German  Lloyd, 
Raymond  Whitcomb 

New  York,  February  4 
63  DAYS 

Around  Africa  Cruise.  Casablanca, 
Teneriffe,  Dakar,  St.  Helena,  Cape- 
town, Port  Elizabeth,  Durban, 
Madagascar,  Kenya,  Zanzibar,  Port 
Sudan,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Naples, 
•  Villefranche,  Gibraltar,  New  York 

Parke  Custis 


CARINTHIA 

Cunard-White  Star, 
American  Express 

New  York,  February  I  I 
75  DAYS 

Around  Africa  Cruise.  Port-of- 
Spain,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Tristan  da 
Cunha,  Capetown,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Durban,  Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  Aden, 
Port  Sudan,  Suez,  Alexandria, 
Athens.  Naples,  Monte  Carlo, 
Gibraltar,  New  York 

SATURNIA 

Italian 

New  York,  February  15 
56  DAYS 

Funchal,  Teneriffe,  Casablanca, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Cannes,  Genoa, 
Naples,  Syracuse,  Bizerta,  Valletta, 
Tripoli,  Phaleron,  Dardanelles,  Is- 
tanbul, Santerin,  Rhodes,  Port 
Said,  Haifa,  Beirut,  Cattaro, 
Venice,  Trieste,  Ragusa,  Patras, 
Naples,  Palermo,  Algiers.  Gibral- 
tar, Lisbon,  Ponta  Delgada,  New 
York 

EXCALIBUR 
EXOCHORDA 
EXETER 
EXGAMBION 

American  Export 

Jersey  City, 
Alternate  Tuesdays 
44  DAYS 

Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Alex- 
andria, Jaffa,  Beirut,  Haifa,  Alex- 
andria, Piraeus,  Naples,  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  Marseilles,  Boston,  New 
York 
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Swedish  American  Line 


WEST  INDIES, 
HAVANA,  NASSAU, 
BERMUDA 

5  to  14  DAYS 
C  AR I  NTH  I A 

Cunard-White  Star 

New  York,  November JL 
8  DAYS 

Nassau,  Havana,  New  York 

ROTTERDAM 

Holland-Americ 

New  Y 
8  DAYS 

Nassau,  Hcl 

C  AR I  NTH  I A 

Cunard-White  Star 

New  York,  November  16 
8  DAYS 

Nassau,  Havana,  New  York 

GRIPSHOLM 

Swedish-American 

New  York,  November  I  3^ 
II  DAYS 

Pr  rt  au-Prince,    Kingston,  Havana, 
New  York 

CHAMPLAIN 

French 

New  York,  December  22 
I  I  DAYS 

Nassau,    Kingston,    Havana,  New 
York 

TRANSYLVANIA 

Anchor 

New  York,  December  23, 
January  7,  January  18 
8  DAYS 

Nassau,  Havana,  New  York 

PILSUDSKI 

Gdynia- America 

New  York,  December  24 

8  DAYS 

Nassau,  Havana,  New  York 

STATENDAM 

Holland-America 

New  York,  December  24 

9  DAYS 

Nassau,  Havana,  New  York 

COLUMBUS 

North  German  Lloyd, 

New  York,  December  24 
9  DAYS 

Port-au-Prince,  Kingston,  Havana, 
New  York 

AQUITANIA 

Cunard-White^ 

New  YrM  Ifjff BhMBMi 
9  DAYS 

La  Guayra,  Port-of-Spain,  Fort-de- 
France,  Virgin  Islands,  New  York 


ROMA 

Italian 

New  York,  December  26 
7  DAYS 

Nassau,  Havana,  New  York 

EUROPA 

North  German  Lloyd, 

New  York,  December  26 
6  DAYS 

Nassau,   Bermuda,   New  York 


RELIANCE 

Hamburg- American 

W0    New  York,  December  26 
7  DAYS 

I    Havana,  New  York 

MANHATTAN 

United  States 

New  York,  December  27 
6  DAYS 

Havana,  New  York 


ew  York,  December  27 

rs 

Kingston,  Havana,  New  York 


0SL0FJ0Bk\O* 

Norv^rai^AGJ©%d  *" 


QUEEN  OF  BERMUDA 

Furness 

New  York,  January  5, 
January  12 

7  DAYS 

Bermuda,  Nassau,  New  York 

COLUMBUS 

North  German  Lloyd, 

New  York,  January  7 
12  DAYS 

St.  Pierre,  Trinidad,  La  Guayra, 
Curacao,  Kingston,  New  York 

0SL0FJ0RD 

Norwegian-America 

New  York,  January  7, 
February  I  I 
12  DAYS 

Kingston,  Colon,  Hovana,  New 
.{fork 

STATENDAM 

Holland- America 

["^J^w  York,  January  7, 
January  21 
DAYS 

Si.    Thomas,    St.    Pierre,  Fort-de^ 
. Ffcnce,     Barbados,     Trinidad,  La 
uayra,  Curacao,  New  York  Eg 

PILSUDSKI 

Gdynia- American 

1  VNew  York,  January  7jK 

8  DAYS 

Nassaj,   Hovono,   New  York 

BRITANNIC 

Cunard-White  Star 

New  York,  January  17, 
January  25 
8  DAYS 

Nassau,  Havana,  New  York 


PILSUDSKI 

Gdynia-America 

New  York,  Jan 


.jA^^oss^u,  Ki 


y  20 


ingston,    Montego  Bay, 
Havana,  New  York 

QUEEN  OF  BERMUDA 

Furness 

New  York,  January  2  I 
8  DAYS 

Bermuda,  Nassau,  Havana,  New 
York 

COLUMBUS 

North  German  Lloyd, 


New  York,  JarSdrV^T 
12  DAYS 

Port-au-Prince,  Kingston 
Havana,  New  York 


MANHATTAN 

United  States  _  c."^ 

New  York,  JarV^*H7 
10  DAYS 

Nassau,  Kingston,  Hovana,  New 
York 

TRANSYLVANIA 

Anchor 

New  York,  January  28, 
February  II,  February 
25 

12  DAYS 

Port-au-Prince,  Kingston,  Santiago, 
Havana,  Nassau 

BRITANNIC 

Cunard-White  Star 

New  York,    February  4, 
February    15,  February 
0^25,  March  8,  March  18, 
^     March  29,  April 
09  DA*P 

\       NasjSf,     Havana,  ..Nassau,  New 

WASHINGTON 

United  States 

New  York,  February  10 
10  DAYS 

Nassau,  Kingston,  Havana,  New 
York 

VOLENDAM 

Holland-America 

New  York,  February  12 
10  DAYS 

i    Nassau,  Havana,  New  York 

VOLENDAM 

Holland-America 

New  York,  February  24 
9  DAYS 

Havana,   Nassau,  New  York 

VOLENDAM 

Holland-America 

New   York,    March    I  I , 
March    18,    March  25, 
April  I,  April  8 
6  DAYS 

Bermuda,  New  York 


Bermuda  Sews  Bureau 
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i  Pacific  Linv 


I  nited  State*  Linn  from  Gendru 


PILSUDSKI 

Gdynia-America 

New  York,  March  14 
8  DAYS 

Nassau,  Havana,  New  York 

STATENDAM 

HoHand-America  _a 

New  York*  tferch  18 
W  14  DAYS.fr> 

Virgin  l^a^as,  Martinique,  Bar- 
bados. CPort-of-Spain,  La  Guayra, 
CVracVo,   Kingston,   New  York 


KU  NGSHOLM 

Swedish-American 

New  York,  March  23 
12  DAYS 

?or^tf- Priftce.  Cristobal,  San  Bias 
tSV,    Cartagena,    Kingston,  New 


^0  York 

KUNGSHOLM 

Swedish-American 

New  York,  April  6 
10  DAYS 

Port-au-Prince,  Kingston,  Havana, 
New  York 

STATENDAM 

Holland-America 

New  York,  April  8 
8  DAYS  ^ 

Nassau,  H«juSna,  New  York 

VOLENDAJ^0 

Hollanav-America 

<?      New  York,  April  15 
<£-  5  DAYS 

j0       Bermuda,  New  York 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

United  Fruit 

New  York,  Every  other 
Saturday 
12  DAYS 

Kingston,  Puerto  Barrios  Puerto 
Cortes,  New  York 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

United  Fruit 

^^mw     •    New  York,  Every 
Saturday 
12  DAYS 

Santiago,  Puerto  Barrios  (or  Tela), 
Puerto  Cortes.  New  York 

14  TO  21  DAYS 
NERISSA 

FORT  TOWNSHEND 

Furness 

New  York,  November  10, 
December  3,  December 
10,  December  30,  Janu- 
ary I  I,  January  25,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  February  18, 
March  I,  March,  15, 
March  25,  April  8 


21  DAYS 

St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  Antigua, 
Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique, 
Barbados.  Trinidad,  New  York 

STELLA  POLARIS 
B  &  N 

New  York,  December  17, 
January  3 
15  DAYS  ,  ^ 

Miami,  PorlCau-Prince,  Jftrrgston, 
Havana,  N/Ssau,  New  York 

KUNGSHOLM,*  ^vfr 

Swedish-Afaterican 

New  York  TWernber  26 
15  DAYS  Zfy 

Virgin  Islands,  St.  FWe.  rdMA$ 
France,  Grenada,  GPWtao,  Cris- 
tobal, HavanSYl«£flUMX 


KUNGSHOLM 

Swedish-American 

New  York,  January  6 
18  DAYS 

Virgin   Islands,  St.  Pierre,  Fort 
France,   Port-of-Spain,  La  GuQjf 
Curacao,  Cristobal,  San  Bias  Bay, 
Kingston,  Havana,  New  York 


ROTTERDAM 

Holland-America, 

eans,  January  7 

cOWDAYS 

A*"'    C^tobal,    La    Guayra,  *Curacao, 
KiWston,  hiovara,  Nei^OOrleans 


GR 


0SL0FJ0RD 


Norwegian-Amvrica  . 

New  York,  January  22, 
February  26 

18  DAYS 

St.   Pierre,    Fort-de-France.  Barba- 
dos, Trinidad,  La  Guayra,  Curacao, 
Kingston,     Colon,     Havana,  New 
'York 

NEW  YORK 

Hamburg-American 

K  New  York,  January  27 

19  DAYS 

/Sh  Juan,  St.  Pierre,  Fort-de- 
InTonce,  Trinidad,  La  Guayra,  Cura- 
/  abV'  Colon,  Kingston,  Havana 

KUNGSHOLM 

Swedish- American 

I  \New  York,  January  27 
18  DAYS 

Virgin   Islands    St.   Pierre  Fore-de- 
Frojpce,  Port-of-Spain,   La  Guayra, 
/I    Cutccfp\  Cristobal.  San  Bias  Bay, 
Kingston,  Havana,  New  Y;rk 

ROTTERDAM 

Holland-America, 

New  Orleans,  January 
28,  February  22 

20  DAYS 

Cristobal,  Curacao,  La  Guayra, 
Trinidad,  Martinique,  St.  Thomas, 
Kingston,  Havana,  New  Orleans 


GEORGIG 

Cunard-White  Star 

New  York,  February  4 
and  February  25 
18  DAYS 

St.  Thomas,  Martinique,  Trinidad, 
Grenada,  La  Guayra.  Curacao, 
Cartagena,  Cristobal,  Kingston, 
Havana 

PILSUDSKI 

Gdynia-America 

New  York,  Februa'y  4 
18  DAYS 

Bridgetown,  Port-of-Spain,  Gren- 
ada, La  Guayra,  Curacao,  Colon, 
Kinqston,  Havana,  riew  York 

STATENDAM^ * 

Holland-A/merica 

New  York,    February  4, 
February  25 
18  DAYS 

Qfeertp-RicQ,  Martinique,  BarQjjHos, 
Port-oT-Spain,    La  Guayrq£?Cura- 
1  Kinqston^Havana, 

V 


cao, 
Nev 


New.  p 

CHAMPLAIN 

fcMch  (Rqjrjfcond  Whitcomb)^ 

^■O' " 

pssau,  Kin 
ew  York 

Kl 


York,  Febru<S2>y" 

>lon,  Hovoj^ 


Jynia-Amenca      r~X.  5?M^ 
N^O^^ic,  February  24 
15  DAYS 

Kingston,  La  ■®ia»iD,  Curacao, 
Colon,  Havana,  New  ^rD^^ 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

United  Fruit 

New  York,  Every 
Wednesday 
15  DAYS 

Havana,  Cristobal.  Porto  Limon, 
Havana.  New  York 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

United  Fruit 

New  York,  Every 
Saturday 

15  DAYS 

Kingston,  Puerto  Colombia.  Carta- 
gena, Kingston,  New  York 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

United  Fruit 

New  Orleans,  Every 
Saturday 

16  DAYS 

Havana,  Cristobal,  Almirante,  Port 
Liman,  Havana,  New  Orleans 

SANTA  ELENA  g 
SANTA  PAULA 
SANTA  ROSA 

Grace  Line 

New  York,  Every  Friday 
16  DAYS 

Curacao,  La  Guayra,  Porto  Ca- 
bello.  Porto  Colombia,  Cristobal, 
Kingston,  Cap  Haitien,  New  York 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

SANTA  BARBARA 
SANTA  MARIA 
SANTA  LUCIA 
SANTA  CLARA 

Grace  Line 

New  York,  Every  third 
Friday  starting 
November  I  I 
31  DAYS 

Cristobal,  Balboa,  Buenaventura, 
Guayquil,  Callao,  Lima,  Tolara, 
Guayquil,  Buenaventura,  Balboa, 
Cristobal,  Havana,  New  York 

NIEUW  AMSTERDAM 

Holland-America, 

New  York,  December  17, 
January  14 
25  DAYS 

Curacao,  La  Guayra,  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, Bahia,  St.  Thomas 

GRIPSHOLM 

Swedish- American, 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

New  York,  January  31 
56  DAYS 

Around  South  America  Cruise. 
Nassau.  Havana,  Cristobal,  Bal- 
boa, Callao,  Valparaiso,  Puerto 
Montt,  Cape  Pillar,  Punta  Arenas, 
Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Santos, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para  and 
Amazon,  Devil's  Island,  Trinidad, 
New  York 

NORMANDIE 

French  Line, 
Raymond  Whitcomb 

New  York,  February  4 
64  24  DAYS 

Nassau,  Port-of-Spain,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Barbados,  Fort-de-France, 
New  York 


BREMEN 

North  German  Lloyd, 
Raymond  Whitcomb 

New  York,  February  I  I 
40  DAYS 

Around  South  America  Cruise 
Cristobal,  Balboa,  Callao,  Valpa 
raiso,  Puerto  Montt,  Strait  of  Ma 
gellan,  Punta  Arenas,  Mar  de} 
Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo 
Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Port 
of-Spain,  Nassau,  New  York 

NIEUW  AMSTERDAM 

Holland-America, 
American  Express 

New  York,  February 
46  DAYS 

Around  South  America  Cruise 
Havana,  Cristobal,  Balboa,  Val- 
paraiso, Cope  Pillar,  Punta  Arenas 
Mor  del  Plato,  Buenos  Aires,  Moiv 
tevideo,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  Virgin  Islands,  Nassau,  New 
York 

KUNGSHOLM 

Swedish  American 

New  York,  February  17 
32  DAYS 

Trinidad.  Para,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Bahia,  Martinique,  St.  Thomas 


SANTA  LUCIA 
SANTA  MARIA 
SANTA  CLARA 
SANTA  BARBARA 

Grace  Line 

New  York,  Three  times 
per  month 
38  DAYS 

Cristobal,  Balboa,  Buenaventura 
Guayquil,  Talara,  Salaverry,  Cal 
lao,  Mollendo,  Africa,  Antofa 
gasta,  Chanaral,  Coquimbo,  Val 
paraiso,  Santiago,  Antofagasta 
Mollendo,  Callao,  Talara,  Grayquil 
Buenaventura,  Balboa,  Cristobal 
Havana,  New  York 

BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 

American  Republics 

New  York,  Fortnightly, 
Saturdays 
38  DAYS 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Monte 
video,  Buenos  Aires,  Trinidad,  Ne« 

York 


A  superbly  carved  wood 
panel  is  "  I  lie  March  ol 
I  ime"  which  depicts  hu- 
manity s  progress  through 
llie  ayes.  I  lere  shown  are 
the  American  figures,  on 
which  flelinuth  A.  Foth, 
their  talented  creator,  works 
with    chisel    (see  below) 


MARTHA  B.  DERBYSHIRE 

Wood  carving  is  one  thing  which  people  could  not  afford  a  few 
years  back.  Today,  whole  rooms  are  built  of  handcarved 
panels  and  decorated  with  furniture  tediously  chiseled  from 
rare  woods.  The  most  skilled  craftsman  of  the  old  wood  carving  art 
in  Los  Angeles  is  Mr.  H.  A.  Foth.  Arriving  in  Hollywood  at  the  time 
of  depression,  Mr.  Foth  took  his  turn  at  picking  up  milk  bottles  to 
sell  for  a  few  cents  with  which  to  buy  bread.  But  the  tide  changed. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  he  turned  his  talent  to  execute  for  William 
Haines,  the  interior  decorator  of  Haines-Foster,  the  intricate  designs 
of  wood  carving  which  have  become  identified  with  Mr.  Haines's 
work.  It  was  a  day  of  rare  good  fortune  when  these  two  men  started 
working  together.  Air.  Haines  has  an  innate  knack  for  clever,  unusual 

ideas  in  his  decorative  schemes. 
He  sees  a  smart  lamp  shade  in 
a  fluted  garbage  can,  painted 
black,  or  the  roof  of  a  Nanking 
pergola  may  suggest  a  carved 
wood  window  cornice  or  an- 
other lamp  shade  for  a  Chinoi- 
serie  scheme  of  decoration.  But 
Mr.  Haines  is  not  a  wood 
carver.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Foth,  of  German-Russian  heri- 
tage, comes  from  a  long  line  of 
craftsmen.  His  ancestors  were 
wheelwrights.  The  Foth  busi- 
ness firm,  which  has  passed 
from  generation  to  generation, 
made  elaborate  carriages,  heav- 
ily oarved  with  scrolls  and  em- 
blems. Napoleon's  sleigh  and 
the  carriage  of  Frederick  the 


Great  were  two  very  fine  pieces  of  its  work.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Foth's  mother  was  an  expert  wood  carver.  His  own  edu- 
cation began  at  the  age  of  eight.  When  he  became  an  adult,  he 
studied  architecture  in  Germany,  spent  four  years  under  a  master 
wood  carver  and  at  the  same  time  studied  sculpture  in  an  art 
academy.  He  was,  then,  the  craftsman  whom  William  Haines  needed. 

Not  only  are  Mr.  Foth'i,  skilled  hands  quick  to  shape  out  Mr. 
Haines's  ideas  but  his  alert  mind  needs  no  more  than  a  suggestion, 
or  a  rough  drawing,  to  overtake  Mr.  Haines's  mental  process  in 
some  new  creative  gyration,  from  which  point  their  combined 
thoughts  take  form  as  if  the  two  were  seeing  with  a  single  set  of 
eyes.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  fortunate  blend  of  talent  and  genius. 
'  There  are  two  types  of  decoration  in  which  William  Haines  is 
especially  interested:  The  very  chaste  Greek,  inspired  by  the  heads 
of  the  horses  of  Saint  Marks,  and  the  Chinoiserie,  or  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale. The  latter,  he  feels,  is  especially  adaptable  to  California. 
With  boats  coming  from  the  Far  East  into  port  every  few  days, 
China  becomes  a  neighbor.  Too,  there  is  a  becoming  lightness,  a 
feeling  of  gardens  in  Chinoiserie  decoration,  which  is  most  pleasing 
in  the  setting  California  provides. 

A  nice  example  of  the  teamwork  of  Mr.  Haines  and  Mr.  Foth  may 
be  seen  in  a  charming  room  which  Mr.  Haines  has  recently  com- 
pleted. The  paneled  walls  are  decorated  with  hand  carving  and 
finished  with  a  handsome  cornice,  carved  from  huge  pieces  of  solid 
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Mahogany  mask  of  the  great  poet  Goethe 


wood.  Mr.  Foth  explains,  however,  that  the  idea  that  carving  done 
from  one  piece  of  wood  is  finer  than  that  done  in  many  small  pieces, 
such  as  the  chandelier  in  the  room,  is  a  mistaken  conception.  To 
carve  many  pieces  and  put  them  together,  according  to  the  grain  of 
the  wood,  so  that  thev  appear  as  one  and  so  that  they  will  never 
come  apart,  requires  much  more  skill.  By  comparison,  carving  in  one 
piece  of  wood  becomes  more  or  less  primitive.  The  Indians  carved  a 
canoe  in  one  piece  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  put  many 
small  pieces  together  in  a  way  that  would  hold. 

The  chandelier  in  this  same  room  is  made  in  countless  pieces: 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  bracket  arms,  are  of  pencil  thickness.  To 
strengthen  these  fine  carvings,  the  pieces  are  laminated  with  a  strip 
of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  of  veneer  thickness,  cut  with  the  grain 
running  in  the  opposite  wav.  When  you  consider  that  these  delicate 
bracket  arms  must  be  cut  in  two  to  cam-  the  electric  wire  and  put 
together  again  so  that  thev  may  be  opened  for  inspection  in  case  of  a 
short  circuit,  we  mav  have  some  faint  conception  of  the  skill  and 
infinite  patience  which  is  require!  in  the  making. 

The  lamps  in  the  room  have  carved  wood  shades,  worked  down 


to  parchment  texture  and  decorated  with  daintilv  caned  wood  tassels 
and  carved  coral  figures.  The  clock  and  wall  brackets  are  fashioned 
from  manv  small  pieces,  all  of  which  must  be  cut  to  match  in  grain 
when  put  together. 

Wood  sculpture,  which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  wood  caning  is. 
of  course,  done  from  one  solid  block  of  wood.  According  to  MrT 
Foth.  sculpturing  in  wood  is  much  more  difficult  than  in  marble  be- 
cause the  artist  must  constantlv  be  aware  of  the  wood  grain  move- 
ment. Too.  he  mav  at  the  last  minute,  after  hours  of  work,  come 
upon  a  pocket  or  knot.  Orange  wood  is  especiallv  treacherous  to 
work  with  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Foth  was  unusuallv  fortunate  in 
carving  the  forso,  illustrated  below,  right,  which  is  caned  from  an 
orange  tree  trunk.  In  studving  the  grain,  he  saw  that  it  was  possible 
to  carve  the  figure  so  that  the  grain  would  run  to  the  cun  ed  move- 
ment of  the  spine.  As  if  made  to  order,  the  grain  on  either  side  of 
the  spine  flows  to  the  center,  exactlv  matching  in  design.  Such  luck 
does  not  often  happen.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  horse  lamp  bases, 
on  page  67.  the  grain  again  runs  with  uncannv  precision. 

The  mask  of  Goethe  and  the  bust  of  Socrates  are  caned  from  a 
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solid  block  of  mahoganv.  In  portraving  the  old  masters.  Mr.  Foth 
works  for  symbolic  compactness  bv  accentuating  the  features,  with 
the  idea  of  portraying  the  powerful  minds  of  the  men  rather  than  a 
minute  likeness.  For  this  reason  he  does  not  put  pupils  in  the  eyes. 
In  the  case  of  a  personal  friend,  where  he  wants  to  remember  a 
familiar  face,  his  method  is  different.  He  not  onlv  uses  pupils  in  the 
eyes  but  he  also  works  for  a  tvpical  expression. 

There  is  a  practical  side  to  the  work  of  a  wood  caner.  too.  An 
angle  which  plavs  an  important  part  in  our  even-dav  life  is  that  of 
pattern  making.  The  door  knob,  the  light  fixture,  the  telephone,  and 
bronze  or  iron  grill  work  are  all  evidences  of  the  skill  of  the  caner. 
Anvthing  that  is  cast  in  metal  must  first  be  made  in  wood.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  after  the  pattern  is  once  made  but  the  pattern  itself 
is  a  ven-  delicate,  accurate  piece  of  workmanship. 

Mr.  Foth's  bronze  work  has  the  same  perfection  as  his  wood 
caning.  His  bronze  balconv  or  stair  rails  are  identified  by  intricate 
lacework  designs,  in  graceful,  sweeping  lines,  while  his  individual 
figures  are  characterized  bv  strong  action  caught  in  the  flash  of  an 
eve  and  frozen  into  realitv.  Onlv  recently  there  was  a  request  from 
Germany  for  permission  to  use  as  an  official  emblem  the  design  of 
the  eagle  shown  on  the  book  ends  above.  For  personal  reasons 
Mr.  Foth  declined  the  honor.  Anvwav.  according  to  his  custom  the 
model  had  been  destroyed  after  the  original  book  ends  were  made. 
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W  ood  craftsmanship  of  rare  artistry 
is  manifested  in  these  brilliant  in- 
terior accessories  created  l»y  I  lelinutli 
A.  fotli  for  rooms  designed  In  \\  il- 
liam  Haines.  Tlie  twelve-branched 
chandelier  is  made  of  about  live  hun- 
dred separate  pieces  of  Luaan  wood, 
with  nine  carved  coral  lio'urcs,  one 
hcing  the  Phoenix  hird  in  the  tenter. 
Equalling  this  fine  Rococo  elegance 
is  the  palm  tree  lamp,  one  of  a  pair, 
of  which  each  leal  in  base  and  linial 
is  carved  in  three  segments;  a  shade, 
hleached  to  match,  is  of  holly  veneer. 
The  florescent  clock  with  its  eagle 
crest  is  carved  of  Luaan.  Horse 
heads  in  the  classic  Greek  tradition, 
carved  from  solid  blocks  of  oak,  then 
hleached.  form  lamps  such  as  this  one 
with  shade  of  oak  veneer,  hleached  to 
match,  trimmed  with  cork  mouldings 


Of  all  of  Mr.  Foth's  work  the  most  pretentious  is  a  wood  sculp- 
tured panel  which  is  nearing  completion.  He  calls  the  panel,  "The 
March  of  Time."  It  is  carved  from  a  five-inch  plank  which  was  cut 
in  the  middle  and  then  put  back  together  with  the  grain  reversed  to 
prevent  the  panel  from  warping.  The  procession  of  the  ages  starts 
with  Socrates  and  Plato  and  goes  on  to  depict  the  Hebrews,  Teutons, 
Romans,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Puritan  Age,  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  centuries,  the  American  Revolution,  the  Age  of  Napoleon, 
and  on  to  the  wars  of  liberation,  including  the  Indian  War  in  America 
and  the  Civil  War.  The  next  step  is  the  Victorian  Age,  on  to  the 
World  War,  portraying  the  American,  German,  and  French  soldiers 
marching  together.  This  historical  event  is  followed  by  the  Post-War 
period,  characterized  by  the  cripple,  and  then  on  again,  to  the  coming 
age  in  which  we  hope  to  evolve  to  better  and  higher  stages  of  freedom. 
It  is  a  masterful  portraval,  carved  from  one  single  piece  of  wood. 

Although  each  period  of  time  may  mean  headaches  to  those  in  the 


thick  of  it.  it  is  agreed  that  running  time,  reviewed  over  a  period  of 
say  2500  years,  moves  along  fairly  evenly  in  much  the  same  steady 
tempo  as  is  seen  in  the  trotting  figures  of  the  panel.  Purposely,  Mr. 
Foth  has  crowded  the  events  of  2500  years  into  the  first  of  the  panel 
while  he  covers  only  the  passage  of  a  hundred  years  in  the  last  half. 
The  reason  is  that  our  conception  of  history  is  telescopic,  but  we 
see  the  immediate  past  and  present  in  detail. 

The  architectural  background,  beginning  with  the  sphinx  and 
ending  with  modern  industrial  buildings,  corresponds  with  each  age 
depicted,  while  out  of  the  clouds  of  the  past  a  figure  shapes  up  which 
culminates  in  the  head  of  blind  future  striving  toward  light,  with 
Father  Time  dominating  the  entire  picture.  Each  figure  of  the  panel 
stands  out  in  sharp,  true  form  as  if  it  had  been  hidden  there  in  solid 
wood,  waiting  to  be  released  by  the  magic  of  the  carver's  tools.  So 
far.  Mr.  Foth  has  spent  eight  hundred  hours  on  the  panel.  Three 
hundred  more  will  finish  this  great  work.  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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(  an  you  handle  pur  do 
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Photographs  fiv  /ones 


1.  The  slarl  of  a  perlect  retrieve:  the  hird  is  picked  up 


2.— and  is  tenderly  and  quickly  carried  hack  to  tlie  handler 


One  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  career  of  a  field  trial 
or  shooting  dog  is  the  time  that  he  goes  back,  into  the  hands 
of  his  owner  after  having  been  at  '"school"  with  a  professional 
trainer — unless,  of  course,  said  owner  has  had  previous  experience 
handlings  dogs.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  these  days  of  in- 
creased popularity  of  field  trials  and  the  sporting  breeds,  the  owner 
is  a  newcomer  to  the  game,  his  first  attempts  at  handling  his  newly 
trained  dog  can  be  a  pretty  crucial  time  in  the  career  of  the  trainer 
too.  His  reputation,  as  well  as  the  future  of  the  dog  and  the  peace 
of  mind  of  the  owner,  is  at  stake.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  there  isn't  any  school  that  I  know  of — except  the 
school  of  experience — where  humans  can  be  taught  how  to  handle 
dogs.  Where  they  can  learn  what  can  be  expected  of  a  dog  and 
what  can't,  and  in  general  be  made  to  realize  what  the  trainer  has 
been  able  to  do  with  his  dog  and  what  he,  the  owner,  must  do  to 
carry  on  from  there.  The  only  way  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and 
disappointment  is  to  maintain  the  closest  possible  cooperation  be- 
tween owner  and  trainer.  I  cannot  stress  this  too  strongly. 

Of  course,  some  people  can  never  learn  to  handle  dogs,  just  as 
there  are  people  who  can  never  learn  to  manage  horses,  or  lions, 


or  other  animals.  This  type  of  person  sends  a  dog  to  a  professional 
trainer  with  the  complacent  belief  that  it  will  be  returned  to  him 
a  smooth-running  machine,  a  machine  which  will  obey  his  every 
whim — do  a  considerable  bit  of  mindreading  too,  and  do  it  without 
any  guidance  or  enforced  discipline.  This  theory  sounds  fine,  but 
dogs  being  what  they  are  it  just  doesn't  work  out  that  way.  Since 
it  doesn't  work,  and  the  owner  finds  that  he  can't  get  the  same  re- 
sponse that  the  trainer  could  he  accuses  the  trainer  of  not  doing 
a  thorough  job.  He  decides  that  his  dog  isn't  any  good,  perhaps  feels 
that  his  money  has  been  taken  under  false  pretenses,  and  seldom 
or  never  places  the  blame  where  it  belongs — on  himself. 

Happily,  however,  this  type  of  person  is  in  the  minority.  Most 
novices  possess  an  innate  understanding  of  dogs  and  can  become 
quite  successful  handlers  if  given  the  opportunity  to  be  schooled 
in  the  practice  of  maintaining  the  discipline  that  their  dog  has  re- 
ceived from  the  professional.  The  rules  are  quite  simple  but  they 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  for  no  matter  how  well  trained  a  dog 
may  be,  he  will  take  advantage  of  a  novice  almost  every  time.  Dogs 
are  quick  to  detect  a  tone  of  command  that  is  indifferent  and  lacks 
authority.  In  fact,  the  slightest  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  handler 
will  be  made  the  most  of,  and  if  he  fails  to  bring  the  dog  to  book 
for  each  indiscretion,  the  dog  will  soon  be  worthless. 

A  good  example  of  the  wrong  way  to  get  started  with  your  dog 
is  the  instance  of  a  person  who  purchased  a  partlv  trained  one. 
It  was  young  and,  though  not  a  finished  article,  had  received  suffi- 
cient work  to  be  fairly  steady  to  shot  and  to  know  what  it  was 


5.  With  head  held  hi»'h,  the  Lahrador  brings  the  hird  to  hand 
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all  about.  It  was  a  good  worker  too,  and  merely  needed  more  ex- 
perience to  be  classed  as  a  finished  performer.  The  trainer  gave  a 
demonstration  and  explained  fully  how  to  handle  the  dog.  The  pur- 
chaser was  very  much  taken  with  the  dog's  performance  and  could 
hardly  wait  to  own  him.  Before  he  took  him  home  the  trainer  placed 
a  collar,  stamped  with  the  kennel  name  and  address,  on  the  dog's  neck 
just  as  a  precaution  against  his  getting  lost  while  still  a  stranger 
to  his  new  owner.  The  owner  was  told  to  watch  him  for  a  few  days 
until  he  was  sure  the  dog  had  settled  down  in  his  new  surroundings. 
He  was  also  warned  to  keep  him  on  a  leash  whenever  he  took  him 
out.  Well,  the  owner  took  him  home  and  immediately  let  him  run 
free,  explaining  to  some  friends  who  were  watching  that  the  dog 
wouldn't  go  away  as  it  was  under  perfect  control.  However,  the 
dog  had  other  ideas  and  upon  gaining  his  freedom  bid  his  new  owner 
farewell  and  started  out  to  find  his  old  home.  His  purchaser  seemed 
to  look  on  this  behavior  as  entirely  inexplicable  and  uncalled  for. 
He  had  seen  the  dog  under  perfect  control  with  the  trainer  and 
couldn't  comprehend  why  it  wouldn't  respond  to  him  in  the  same 
way.  Eventually  the  dog  was  found  and  returned  to  the  kennel  of 
his  former  owner,  supposedly  for  a  few  days — this  all  happened 
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after  he  has  been  trained? 


months  ago  and  the  dog  is  still  there.  The  present  owner  has  made 
no  move  to  take  the  dog  back  home  and  get  acquainted  with  him. 
Yet  he  fully  expects  to  use  him  as  soon  as  the  shooting  season  opens 
in  his  part  of  the  country.  This  is  just  one  of  many  similar  occur- 
rences, though  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  all  measure 
up  to  this  standard  of  ingenuousness. 

Of  course,  it's  up  to  the  trainer  to  be  sure  that  the  owner  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  his  system.  In  many  cases  of  misunderstanding 
the  trainer  is  at  fault  for  not  being  sure  that  every  detail  is  clearly 
understood,  and  the  owner  is  justified  in  his  feeling  that  the  money 
spent  in  having  his  dog  trained  has  been  wasted.  The  handler 
should  also  give  the  owner  all  possible  information  regarding  the 
ability  and  peculiarities  of  his  dog.  and  above  all  should  not  be 
afraid  to  admit  that  his  charge  is  not  making  the  progress  in  train- 
ing that  might  be  expected,  if  such  is  the  case.  In  this  way  the 
owner  will  not  be  left  with  a  dog  that  the  trainer  knew  from  the 
start  would  never  give  satisfaction.  A  good  dog  will  help  to  train 
the  novice,  and  the  wise  novice  will  benefit  by  such  knowledge. 
Whereas  if  the  trainer  returns  a  mediocre  dog  to  him  it  not  only 
tends  to  discourage  him  but  leads  him  to  form  the  opinion — and  not 
unjustlv  in  his  case — that  the  training  game  is  crooked. 

In  return  for  an  honest  and  straightforward  opinion  on  the  progress 
of  the  dog  from  the  trainer  I  would  suggest  that  the  novice  20  when- 
ever possible  and  watch  his  dog  being  trained.  I  cannot  recommend 
this  too  highly.  This  advice  doesn't  apply  solely  to  novices  either. 
It  is  a  tremendous  help  to  anyone  to  have  a  practical  demonstra- 
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to  both  novice  and  professional  it  would  be  highlv  appropriate  to 
give  a  few  hints  that  will  apply  in  practically  every  case. 

Most  trainers,  I  am  sure,  give  a  complete  list  of  handling  instruc- 
tions when  the  dog  is  returned  and  I  want  to  again  stress  the  fact 
that  these  are  far  more  than  empty  words  and  may  mean  the 
difference  between  keeping  up  the  standard  of  efficiency  that  the 
trainer  has  instilled  and  letting  it  all  go  simply  because  you  feel 
that  the  instructions  are  not  of  sufficient  importance.  First  do  not 
take  your  dog  out  unless  you  have  him  on  a  leash  until  you  feel 
that  he  has  accepted  you  as  his  new  owner.  During  this  time  do  not 
call  upon  him  to  go  through  his  paces  just  for  the  benefit  of  your 
friends  for  you  cannot  at  this  stage  expect  to  get  even  a  fair  per- 
formance. It  will  take  only  a  few  days  for  you  and  your  dog  to  get 
together  and  understand  each  other,  so  it  is  worth  your  while  to 
wait  until  this  understanding  has  arrived  and  you  can  justly  ask 
a  fair  performance.  When  you  first  start  is  the  time  above  all  others 
to  follow  instructions  to  the  letter.  If  you  haven't  received  them, 
write  for  them  immediately  and  in  the  meantime  don't  try  your  own 
methods.  You  may  start  off  on  the  wrong  foot  and  undo  all  the 
good  that  has  been  done. 

If  your  dog  has  been  trained  to  the  whistle  ask  your  trainer  to  get 
you  a  whistle  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  important,  for  it  will  take 
some  time  to  get  your  dog  used  to  a  different  tone,  and  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  imitate  as  closelv  as  possible  the  manner  in  which  vour 
trainer  blows  his  whistle.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  trainer  can 
give  both  dog  and  whistle  to  a  stranger  (Continued  on  page  101) 


4.— while  die  handler  waits  to  receive  it.  a  cock  pheasant 


tion  not  onlv  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  com- 
mands and  signals  used  but  to  get  an  insight  into  the  weaknesses 
and  strong  points  of  his  own  dog.  the  better  to  understand  how  it. 
as  an  individual,  should  be  handled.  It  will  save  the  novice  much  dis- 
appointing trial  and  error.  He  should  go  as  often  as  possible  and 
note  carefully  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do — and  when  to  do  it. 
If  there  is  anvthing  that  isn't  clear  he  should  ask  questions— as 
manv  as  he  likes.  The  trainer  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  all  the 
assistance  possible,  for  certainly  his  greatest  satisfaction  lies  in  the 
success  of  his  pupil  after  it  finally  leaves  his  hands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  all  owners  could  or  would  go  to  the 
training  kennel  to  watch  their  dogs  being  worked  and  be  instructed 
themselves,  trainers  would  have  much  less  to  worry  about.  Lnfor- 
tunately  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  owner  to  be  on  hand,  and  m 
these  cases  it  is  necessarv  to  rely  entirely  on  written  instructions, 
a  difficult  method  unless"  the  owner  has  had  considerable  previous 
experience.  It  brings  little  satisfaction  to  either  party  and  is  the 
breaking  point  of  manv  a  good  dog.  Still,  you  can  overcome  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  written  instructions  (if  the  owner  has  some 
abilitv  and  the  desire  to  learn),  and  at  this  time  I  think  in  fairness 


6.— then  it  is  dropped  unmarked  and  unruffled  into  his  hand 
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Madison  Square  Garden  is  elaborately  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion. Boxes  and  seats  are  filled  with  expensively  dressed  peo- 
ple, jewels,  furs,  and  brocades.  The  flags  of  the  foreign 
nations  screen  the  ends  of  the  buildings,  and  scattered  through  the 
audience  and  on  the  promenade  move  the  uniforms  of  the  foreign 
officers.  Down  in  the  arena  magnificent  horses  compete.  Dozens  of 
miniature  hackneys  or  brilliant  saddle  horses.  Hunters  carrying  their 
scarlet-coated  riders,  jumpers  clearing  amazing  heights  with  aston- 
ishing accuracy,  or  the  International  classes  with  their  fantastic 
fences.  A  sensational  show.  Almost  anyone  might  wish  to  have  a 
horse  of  his  own  and  become  a  part  of  this  picture — to  ride  a  mag- 
nificent hunter  or  drive  a  high-stepping  harness  horse  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  class,  would  parade  proudly  out  of  the  ring  wearing  a 
blue  ribbon.  It  looks  easy  enough,  as  though,  given  sufficient  funds, 
almost  anyone  might  do  it,  but  horseshows  of  any  sort  are  far  more 
than  glamorous  social  occasions.  They  are  most  definitely  a  competi- 
tive sport  and,  as  is  the  case  in  any  sport,  to  win,  when  pitted 


against  the  very  best,  takes  much  time,  more  experience,  and  end- 
less hours  of  practice.  People  who  own  show  stables  like  this  com- 
petition, just  as  a  championship  tennis  player  likes  a  tournament, 
but  their  real  pleasure  lies  in  the  preparation.  Nine  owners  out  of 
ten  are  very  much  a  part  of  their  own  stables.  They  spend  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  with  their  horses,  watching  them,  riding  or  driving 
them,  hoping  for  them,  and  learning  from  them  the  invaluable  les- 
sons they  have  to  teach.  They  love  their  game  just  as  the  tennis 

player  must  love  his  if  he  is 
going  to  play  it  well.  Much 
more  than  money  goes  into 
the  winning  of  a  blue  at  the 
National,  although  it  takes 
plenty  of  that,  too,  because 
exhibiting  a  stable  of  horses 
at  the  country's  largest 
shows  is  one  of  sport's  most 
expensive  pastimes. 

Consider  the  years  of  an- 
ticipation that  go  into  the 
making  of  a  show  horse. 
Since  the  ring  is  the  aim  and 
the  chief  reason  for  breeding 
the  American  saddle  horses 
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and  hackneys,  the  life  of  a  horse  in  the  saddle  and  harness  sections 
begins  before  he  is  born.  Proved  stallions  command  high  stud  fees 
and  mares  that  are  good  enough  to  show  are  treasured  for  their  value 
as  producers.  Blood  lines  are  carefully  studied  and  the  results  have 
become  so  definite  that  almost  any  unpracticed  eye  can  distinguish 
either  of  these  breeds  at  a  glance.  Practically  all  saddle  horses  have 
the  same  high-headed,  peacocky  airiness  and  all  hackneys  have  ex- 
tremely high  action  and  compact  conformation.  A  slightly  different 
system  prevails  in  the  hunter  and  roadster  classes  since  both  the 
Thoroughbreds  and  the  Standardbreds,  on  which  these  divisions 
depend  for  many  of  their  entries,  are  from  race  track  stock.  But 
although  the  hunter  or  roadster  may  be  purchased  in  infancy  at 
the  Saratoga  or  Old  Glory  sales,  picked  up  at  a  paddock  auction,  or 
drafted  from  some  racing  stable  by  private  arrangement,  perfection 
of  conformation,  soundness,  and  disposition  are  of  first  importance. 
Recently  great  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  breeding  of  Thorough- 
breds especially  for  hunting  and  year  by  year  more  show  horses 
come  from  this  foundation. 

Given  all  the  right  ingredients  to  start  with  it  takes  years  of  ex- 
pert conditioning,  training,  schooling,  bitting,  and  experience  to 
bring  a  show  horse  to  the  top  of  his  form.  They  are  started  as 
babies,  often  shown  by  their  mother's  side,  then  in  hand  as  yearlings 
and  two-year-olds.  At  three  they  go  in  special  junior  classes,  under 
saddle  or  in  harness,  so  it  is  not  until  their  fourth  year  that  they 
really  start  regular  competition  and  then  usually  only  in  the  less 
important  classes.  They  may  not  step  into  the  front  line  until  much 
later  and  even  then  they  may  not  win  any  championships  for  years — 
if  they  ever  do. 

Occasionally  some  sensational  horse  will  be  discovered  that  will 
win  at  his  very  first  outing  but  the  majority  of  champions  at  the 
major  shows  follow,  in  some  section  of  the  country,  the  career 
described  above.  People  who  follow  the  shows  remember  Dicksfield 
Farm's  harness  pony,  Highland  Cora,  at  Devon  some  six  years  ago. 
Just  a  tiny  baby  she  was  then,  about  as  big  as  a  medium-sized  dog 
but,  trotting  around  on  the  end  of  a  lead,  she  had  all  the  personality 
of  a  full-fledged  champion  and  her  little  legs  worked  with  such  an 
extreme  precision  of  perfect  action  that  it  was  laughable  in  anything 
so  very  small.  They  knew  her  parents,  too,  for  she  was  a  daughter 
of  the  reigning  and  practically  unbeaten  champion,  King  of  The 
Plain.  From  that  time  her  career  was  watched  with  the  greatest  of 
interest — her  gradual  improvement  in  manners,  action,  and  con- 
formation as  she  went  her  winning 
way  graduating  from  the  breeding 
classes  to  the  juvenile  and  her  first 
appearance  in  harness.  Then  to 
the  novice  and  the  limit  classes 
and  finally  to  open  competition, 
where  she  found  her  toughest  ad- 
versary in  her  own  father.  These 
two  fought  many  a  battle  royal 
in  the  ring  and  although  the  King 
won  most  of  them  he  was  growing 
older  as  Cora  was  growing  better 
with  every  meeting,  so  it  was  al- 
ways a  question  of  what  would 
happen  next  time.  Cora,  five  years 
old,  was  the  National's  1937 
champion  but,  in  all  fairness,  it 
must  be  added  that  the  King  was 
not  there  to  defend  his  throne. 

Before  Cora  was   born  Mrs. 


John  Hay  Whitney  had  started  trying  to  win  the  National  hunter 
championship  with  her  favorite  horse,  Gray  Knight,  by  the  race 
horse  sire  Royal  Canopy.  He  won  at  many  of  the  largest  shows  but 
year  after  year  this  sensational  but  temperamental  animal  would 
make  just  enough  mistakes  in  the  Garden  ring  to  keep  him  from 
taking  this  one  most  coveted  award.  Seven  years  ago,  when  he  made 
his  first  attempt,  he  was  an  iron  gray.  Last  fall  Gray  Knight  was 
almost  white  but,  steadied  and  controlled  by  years  of  experience, 
he  won,  at  last,  the  tri-colored  ribbon  his  owner  wanted  so  badly. 

Only  the  lucky  ones  climb  straight  up  the  ladder  of  success  and 
are  a  source  of  constant  joy  to  their  owners.  Even  in  the  best  of 
hands  disappointments  are  many.  A  horse  may  be  the  best  yearling 
imaginable,  carry  out  his  promise  at  two,  and  then  start  growing  in 
all  the  wrong  directions.  Possibly  his  disposition  may  go  haywire 
and  his  heels  become  a  constant  threat  to  any  harness  or  wagon. 
He  may  become  so  temperamental  that  he  won't  hold  any  gait  con- 
sistently and  sometimes  no  amount  of  bitting,  shoeing,  and  balancing 
will  make  him  move  like  a  show  horse,  or  he  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
utter  failure  over  fences.  Recently  two  beautiful  Thoroughbred 
colts,  that  had  won  in  yearling  and  two-year-old  classes  at  some 
of  the  largest  shows,  were  purchased  for  big  prices  with  high  hopes. 
The  following  winter  both  of  them  caught  distemper  and  the  disease 
affected  their  wind  so  that  they  will  be  useless  for  showing.  There 
is  another  case  of  a  big  price  being  paid  by  an  experienced  owner 
for  a  two-year-old  hackney  pony  that  showed  every  sign  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  very  best  but  as  she  grew  older  she  became  so  willful 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  with  her.  The  number  of 
horses  that  eventually  become  champions  is  relatively  small  when 
compared  to  the  number  that  started  out  with  that  hope  in  view. 
It  is  pretty  difficult  to  estimate  exactly  the  number  that  an  owner 
must  buy  or  breed  in  order  to  get  one  consistent  winner.  Sometimes 
the  very  first  horse  will  turn  out  to  be  a  great  success  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  cases  of  a  lifetime  being  spent  in  the  game 
without  ever  owning  a  really  top  horse.  It  might  be  said  that  out 
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of  every  ten  or  fifteen  horses  that  are  aimed  at  championships 
possibly  one  may  hit  the  mark.  But  this  is,  after  all,  only  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture.  It  would  take  more  than  disappointments  such 
as  these  to  dim  the  pleasure  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  owner- 
ship of  a  stable  of  show  horses  and  there  are  many  exhibitors  that 
feel  that  they  have  had  their  money's  worth  of  anticipation  no 
matter  how  much  they  paid  for  a  horse  or  how  badly  he  turned  out. 
There  have  been  horses  that  have  gone  straight  through  from  novice 
class  to  championship  with  a  clean  list  of  wins.  A  horse  may  do 
badly  for  some  time  and  then  have  the  complete  reversal  of  form 
that  will  change  him  from  a  disappointment  into  a  success.  A  little 
more  experience  may  improve  another's  manners,  a  bit  more  con- 
dition may  correct  faults  in  his  conformation,  a  little  more  schooling 
may  make  him  a  good  enough  jumper.  Hope  can,  and  does,  spring 
eternal  in  the  heart  of  the  show  ring  (Continued  on  page  99) 
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It  is  the  custom  in  the  South,  among  the  outdoor  element,  to  set 
aside  Thanksgiving  Day  for  a  dove  shoot.  It  hasn't  quite  come 
to  the  point  where  the  Governor's  Thanksgiving  proclamation 
contains  an  order  for  all  able  to  bear  arms  to  go  dove  shooting,  but 
that  may  come  any  year. 

Below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  we  get  our  doves  when  they  come 
to  feed  on  seeds  in  the  fields.  When  such  a  field  is  right,  doves  come 
from  miles  around,  usually  in  the  early  morning  and  late  evening. 
The  gunners  disperse  through  the  field  just  at  daylight,  taking  trees, 
bushes  or  brush-piles  as  blinds.  With  the  first  shooting  light  the 
doves  come  drifting  in  by  ones  and  twos  and  flocks. 

They  curve  and  swoop  with  the  deceptive  pace  of  a  slow-pitched 
ball  until  shot  at,  when  they  shift  into  a  high  gear  which  is  the 
maximum  combination  of  straight-out  speed  with  elusive  shifts  of 
direction  and  elevation.  Many  a  gunner  who 
is  a  respectable  shot  on  ducks  or  quail  has 
left  four  empty  shells  in  the  field  for  every 
dove  he  has  carried  out  of  it.  They  seem  like 
such  a  set-up,  as  they  gracefully  drift  and  float 
toward  a  blind,  that  a  gunner's  only  thought 
is  which  of  the  flock  to  take  first,  so  as  to 
leave  a  sure  shot  for  the  second  barrel.  And 
very  often  the  first  barrel  is  a  miss  for  a 
reason  which  is  never  comprehended,  a  secret 
of  the  dove's  trade,  and  the  second  for  the 
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plain  and  simple  reason  that  the  bird  is  just  going  too  fast  by  then 
to  swing  a  gun  on  him.  All  of  which  means  it  is  good  sport. 

A  dove  shoot  is  of  necessity  a  sociable  affair.  It  takes  some  twenty 
men  to  shoot  a  hundred-acre  field.  If  a  single  man  tries  it,  he  gets 
little  shooting.  The  doves  will  sail  into  the  field  and  alight,  only  by 
luck  passing  close  enough  to  give  him  an  occasional  shot.  When  he 
tries  walking  them  up,  he  finds  himself  shooting  about  a  sixty-yard 
rise,  for  the  birds  are  wary  feeders.  If  there  are  enough  shooters, 
on  the  other  hand,  wherever  a  dove  attempts  to  enter  the  field  some- 
one will  get  a  crack  at  him  and  if  he  misses,  the  dove,  instead  of 
feeding,  will  circle  about  and  usually  afford  one  or  two  of  the  other 
guns  a  shot. 

There  is  one  man  who  seldom  enjoys  a  dove  shoot.  That  is  the 
host,  or  the  man  who  has  arranged  it.  Once  he  has  issued  the  invita- 
tions, all  hold  him  responsible  for  showing  them  a  good  day's  sport, 
and  if  the  doves  leave  the  field  before  the  day  of  the  shoot,  mute 
guns  and  reproachful  faces  make  the  sponsor  of  the  "bust"  feel  like 
another  Benedict  Arnold.  Intentions  don't  count;  it's  only  doves 
those  ingrates  want.  Even  if  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  warm,  still 
days  on  which  doves  don't  fly,  the  blame  is  squarely  fixed  on  the 
man  who  discovered  the  field. 

Early  in  November  twenty  huntsmen  had  accepted  my  invitation 
for  Thanksgiving  to  shoot  a  hundred-acre  melon  patch  on  which  I 
had  shooting  rights.  All  through  October  and  early  November  it  had 
been  a  dove  center,'  but  as  Thanksgiving  approached  it  seemed  to 
my  anxious  eyes  that  there  were  fewer  doves  dav  by  dav.  I  had  been 
very  bullish  on  the  patch  when  issuing  the  invitations,  advising  four 
boxes  of  shells  to  the  hunter,  and  now  I  became  uneasy. 

The  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving  Fred  and  I,  on  the  way  out  to 
shoot  quail,  stopped  to  scout  the  patch,  hoping  for  many  doves  and 
no  trespassers.  To  my  consternation,  there  was  hardly  a  dove  in  sight. 
"Looks  to  me  like  you've  invited  the  boys  to  a  washout,"  commented 
Fred.  "If  you  weren't  counting  on  me,  I  guess  I'll  just  take  these 
dogs  next  Thursday  and  get  out  of  the  way." 

"What  a  pal!"  was  all  I  could  think  of  to  sav  in  answer. 

"Oh,  I'll  come  if  vou  say  so,"  said  Fred. 
"I  just  thought  maybe  you'd  rather  handle 
the  excuses  alone." 

Then  my  spirits  started  up.  A  flight  of  per- 
haps a  hundred  doves  cut  across  a  corner  of 
the  patch.  They  cut  the  corner  and  made  a 
circle — but  not  into  the  melon  patch!  They 
lit  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

As  fast  as  we  could  cover  the  ground,  Fred 
and  I  followed  the  do\°s.  our  hearts  in  our 
mouths,  to  appraise  (Continued  an  page  106) 
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F.  M.  Demarest  Vnderieood  &  Underwood 

A  supremely  lovely  cloth  of  gold  silk  marquisette  and  peach  satin,  with 
gold  emhroidered  laurel  leaves  to  match  center  panels  of  the  crystal  plates 
of  Dorothy  Thorpe's  original  service.  Glasses  and  clear  glass  urns  have 
gold  buttons.  Napk  ins  have  douhle  hands  of  the  satin.  Flat  silver  is 
Dirigold,  a  non-tarnishahle  gold-silver  metal.  AH  are  from  Carole  Stupell 


This  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  table  glass  in- 
spired hy  early  English 
designs.  Again  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  design  emp  ha- 
sizes  brilliance  and  clar- 
ity of  this  hand-made  crys- 
tal, Steuben  Glass  Inc. 
Silver  worthy  of  the  name 
is  not  found  everywhere. 
The  new  collection  of  Peter 
Guille  Ltd.  includes  a  set 
of  three  castors  made  in 
London  during  the  reign  of 
William  III  in  1700  by 
Joseph  Sutton;  the  octag- 
onal silver  bullet  tea  pot, 
London,  1730,  by  John  Eck- 
ford  in  the  reign  of  George 
III;  the  silver  bowl  was 
made  in  London  during 
George  H's  reign,  by  \Vm. 
Shaw,  in  the  year  1727. 
Black,  Starr  and  Frost-Gor- 
ham  have  fascinating  china. 
Your  choice:  pink  Spode, 
Minton  in  green  and  white, 
or  a  new  stoneware  Lowes- 
toft in  Copeland's  Spode 
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Appropriate  country  service 
cabbage  leaves  for  plate,  sen 
salad  bowl  sbown  on  a  line 
mat  brigbtly  colored  witb  veg 
A  clover  leaf  glass.  W.  and  J. 
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One  cannot  have  enough  servers  for 
hors  d'oeuvres  or  tea  sandwiches 
and  these  from  R.  W  allace  and 
^Ifg.  Company  show  clever 
mship.  The  small  buffet  tray 
lie  in  design  with  tab  han- 
le  larger  one  is  semi-ornate 
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Gorham  silver  comes  in  a 
new,  suave  pattern  called 
Nocturne.  Simple  with  a 
chaste  design  of  which  you 
will  not  tire,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  improving  each 
time  it  is  used.  This  silver 
lends  distinction  to  what- 
ever table  it  graces— every 
day  meals  or  state  occasions 


Table  cloths  come  in  a  diversity  of  col- 
ors. Leron  has  powder  blue  for  a  back- 
ground with  a  feathery  scroll  design; 
Grande  Maison  de  Blanc  a  cream  ground 
with  shaded  orange  and  yellow  blossoms 


One  of  a  hind  crystal  can  always  be 
found  at  Rena  Rosenthal's.  Grapes 
for  glass  plates;  figure  type  is  most  dec- 
orative and  glasses  simple  and  lovely 
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A  varied  collection  of  linens 
comes  from  Schoenfeld  of 
Carlsbad.  One  here  has  grad- 
uated squares  for  the  design  on 
a  dainty  tea  cloth;  another  has 
small  flowers  equallv  fragile. 
Both  are  white.  Eileen  Allen 


Two  types  of  plates  from 
Plummer:  Crown  Stafford- 
shire in  blue  and  gold  with 
exotic  birds  in  panels;  blue 
grapes  in  the  Minton  plate 


Making  them  yours  and  yours 
alone,  the  crystal  monogram 
plates  are  definitely  modern, 
but  can  be  a  contrast  when 
used    with  traditionally 


Seen  and  Heard 
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As  i  write  these  lines  which  are  supposed 
l  to  be  cheerful  comments  on  observed 
sporting  events,  the  world  hangs  on 
the  edge  of  suicide.  We  in  this  section  stand 
amidst  the  ruins  of  our  goodly  places.  By 
the  waters  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merri- 
mack and  the  Nashua  and  a  hundred  other 
streams,  and  by  the  shores  of  the  sea,  we 
sit  down  and  weep  when  we  remember  thee, 
oh  New  England!  No  such  catastrophe  has 
ever  before  visited  us  and  we  were  unpre- 
pared. Yet  I  have  never  been  prouder  of  my 
countrymen  and  women  than  I  was  on  that 
baleful  Wednesday  night,  September  twenty- 
first,  and  on  the  following  days  when  the 
extent  of  the  damage  was  ascertained.  The 
self-control,  the  courage,  the  honorable  quali- 
ties which  were  displayed  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people  were  really  beyond 
praise.  My  own  experiences  during  the  hurri- 
cane were  trivial  and  my  danger  practically 
nil.  I  was  on  a  train  marooned  by  fallen  trees 
near  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  typi- 
cal commuters'  train,  filled  with  business  and 
professional  men,  stenographers,  secretaries, 
clerks,  and  students  returning  home  after 
their  day's  work  in  Boston.  When  the  gale 
reached  hurricane  force  and  trees  began  to 
fall  all  around  us,  the  passengers  showed  no 
sign  of  panic  or  excitement.  A  lady  sitting  in 
the  seat  in  front  of  me  was  evidently  watch- 
ing the  storm  and  she  saw  a  large  pine  tree 
falling  slowly  toward  the  section  of  the  car 
where  she  was,  so  she  jumped  to  her  feet  and 
ran  down  the  aisle.  The  tree  fell,  doing  no 
damage,  but  her  action  made  me  duck  from 
the  newspaper  I  was  reading  and  in  a  split 
second  after  she  had  risen  three  or  more 
slates  from  the  roof  of  a  barn  about  150  feet 
away  exploded  like  a  shell  through  the  thick 
glass  of  the  window  by  which  she  had  been 
sitting.  I  went  back  to  the  end  of  the  car  to 
ask  her  if  she  had  been  cut  by  the  flying  glass 
or  slates.  She  was  calmly  sitting  there.  "Oh, 
no,"  she  said,  "not  at  all."  As  long  as  I  live 
my  hat  will  be  off  to  that  unknown  lady, 
who  escaped  death  by  inches. 

We  pulled  down  the  curtains  on  the  wind- 
ward side  and,  although  the  train  rocked  per- 
ceptibly, we  had  no  other  sharp  incidents 
other  than  falling  trees.  But  the  spirit  of  all 
hands  was  magnificent,  giving  one  new  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  republic.  It  was  an  or- 
deal particularly  for  young  women  and  boys 
who  had  never  met  danger  and  faced  it  be- 
fore, but  they  did  it  with  a  sang-froid  which 
had  no  affectation  in  it. 

In  the  Hurricane's  Wake 

But,  oh,  the  wreckage  when  I  reached  home 
late  the  next  day!  On  our  place  and  in  the 
lovely  village  of  Groton  simply  innumerable 
trees  uprooted  or  broken  with,  however,  little 
damage  to  houses.  In  falling,  the  great  elms 
seemed  to  dodge  the  houses.  The  odds  were 
a  hundred  to  one,  but  God  directed  them  to 
fall  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  human  habita- 
tions and  they  obeyed.  But  our  old  town  was 
certainly  a  shambles  wherever  you  went  and 
still  is  something  to  wring  your  heart. 


The  tragedy  of  our  trees  is  a  small  and  in- 
significant thing  compared  to  the  dreadful 
havoc  and  loss  of  life  in  the  coastal  towns 
and  cities  where  sea  waves  took  their  deadly 
toll,  or  to  the  ruin  of  those  unhappy  com- 
munities where  flood  and  fire  were  added  to 
the  horror  of  the  hurricane.  One  feels  a  sense 
of  betrayal  by  the  elements  just  as  one  feels 
betrayed  by  a  foolish  generation  which  does 
not  know  the  law.  Kipling  wrote — and  his 
words  apply  both  to  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  case  in  these  days: 

"Ninefold  deep  to  the  top  of  the  dykes  the 

galloping  breakers  stride, 
And  their  overcarried  spray  is  a  sea — a  sea 

on  the  landward  side. 
Coming,  like  stallions  they  paw  with  their 

hooves,  going  they  snatch  with  their 

teeth, 

Till  the  bents  and  the  furze  and  the  sand 
are  dragged  out,  and  the  old-time  hur- 
dles beneath! 

"Walking  along  the  wreck  of  the  dykes, 

watching  the  work  of  the  seas, 
These  are  the  dykes  our  fathers  made  to  our 

great  profit  and  ease; 
But  the  peace  is  gone  and  the  profit  is  gone, 

and  the  old  sure  day  withdrawn  .  .  . 
That  our  houses  show  as  strange  when  we 

came  back  in  the  dawn!" 

I  walked  through  the  town  on  Thursday, 
the  day  after  the  hurricane,  and  saw — among 
other  things  and  people — a  gray-haired  vil- 
lager whom  I  did  not  know  busily  sawing 
away  at  a  great  fallen  tree  in  front  of  his  little 


house.  I  raised  my  hands  and  shook  my  head. 

•It's  terrible,"  he  said. 

I  answered,  "It's  terrible." 

He  surprised  me,  for  in  our  section  we  are 
not  given  to  displaying  emotion,  by  saying, 
"The  beauty  of  Groton  is  gone.  You  live 
outside  the  town  and  probably  you  don't 
know  how  proud  we  were  of  our  old  trees." 
And  he  turned  away  so  that  I  could  not  see 
the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

We  are  all  unconscious  egotists  and  our 
own  troubles  loom  large  in  our  minds,  how- 
ever much  we  sympathize  with  others  in 
greater  misfortune.  And  the  immemorial  elms 
of  Groton  and  Lancaster  and  Cambridge  and 
scores  of  other  New  England  towns  were 
lovely  and  beautiful  things  and  we  shall  never 
see  them  again. 

"For  a  Glory  lo  Groton" 

I  tell  the  following  story  with  a  good  deal 
of  diffidence  and  embarrassment  for  my  mem- 
ory is  notoriously  inexact  about  things  which 
happened  yesterday,  and  these  things  hap- 
pened twenty  years  ago.  However,  only  one 
living  person  can  dispute  me  and  if  he  does 
my  defense  must  be  that  the  story  is  told 
as  the  events  were  seen  and  heard  by  me. 

Among  the  three  founders  of  Groton  School 
was  the  late  Reverend  Sherrard  Billings, 
"Mr.  B."  to  generations  of  Groton  boys.  He 
was  a  very  small  man,  with  bristling,  aggres- 
sive eyebrows  and  beard,  and  the  loveliest 
nature  in  the  world.  No  boy  or  man  in  trouble 
or  in  doubt  ever  went  to  him  and  came  away 
uncomforted.  He  was  simple  and  wise  and 
good,  a  faithful  Christian  and  a  truly  faith- 
ful friend. 

He  taught  Latin — among  other  things — 
and  he  taught  it  with  ingenious  devices  and 
catch  phrases  which  would  stick  in  the  mem- 
ory and  make  the  dreariest  piece  of  Latin 
grammar  at  least  mildly  interesting.  If  you 
recall  your  school  days  you  will  remember, 
of  course,  the  "ablative  absolute"  and  per- 
haps another  strange  grammatical  device,  the 
"double  dative."  The  latter  Mr.  Billings  il- 
lustrated  by  the  (Continued  on  page  98) 
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Our  host  is  a  wild-fowler  par  excellence  and  a  gentleman  with 
a  worthy  respect  for  tradition.  At  his  duck  dinners  the  birds 
are  prepared  as  tradition  dictates:  high,  having  been  hung 
undrawn  for  eight  days;  hot  and  crusty,  having  been  rushed  to 
the  table  from  a  piping  hot  oven;  rare  and  juicy  under  the  crust, 
having  spent  exactly  fifteen  minutes  in  said  oven. 

Everything  is  according  to  rule.  The  salad  is  made  of  oranges 
and  chopped  celery  and  watercress,  with  a  dressing  of  olive  oil  and 
brandy.  There  is  wild  rice,  with  a  tang  that  is  reminiscent  of  that 
of  the  birds.  There  are  finely  chipped  potatoes  and  braised  celery 
and  currant  and  cranberry  jellies  and  a  carefully  prepared  lemon 
sauce  for  the  ducks.  The  Burgundy  is  good  Burgundy,  a  little 
warm,  as  it  should  be. 

If  our  host  has  been  careful  to  invite  only  confirmed  traditional- 
ists like  himself,  everything  will  be  lovely;  together  they  can  enjoy 
their  dinner,  licking  their  chops  as  the  red  juices  ooze  from  the 
half-cooked  birds.  But  to  the  uninitiated,  the  ordinary  eaters  who 
prefer  their  meats  cooked,  the  dinner  will  be  nothing  but  a  manful 
attempt  to  look  happy  and  appreciative,  delicious  as  the  salad,  rice, 
and  Burgundy  may  be. 

For  it's  a  sad  fact  that  only  purist  sportsmen  and  gourmets  of 
the  old  school  find  wild  ducks  palatable  when  they  are  prepared  in 
the  approved,  rare-and-high  manner.  To  simple,  untrained  palates 
a  nice  slice  of  roast  lamb  would  be  infinitely  more  acceptable. 

Far  be  it  from  any  rank  amateur  of  the  table  to  argue  with 
the  connoisseurs.  As  the  old  Romans  and  a  number  of  other  people 
have  said,  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes.  Let's  just  leave  it 
that  there  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  people  in  this  world  for  whom  a 
little  gaminess  in  their  wild  birds  goes  a  long  way. 

Fortunately  it  is  quite  possible — if  not  always  easy — to  prepare 
wild  ducks  so  that  the  gaminess  is  merely  a  tang,  a  little  added 
spiciness  that  you  don't  get  in  domestic  birds.  And  so  prepared  you 
can  serve  them  to  ordinary  people,  people  who  think  that  black 
ducks  are  black  and  who  have  never  heard  of  Sauce  Diana,  with 
reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  longing  for  that  afore- 
mentioned piece  of  roast  lamb. 

The  one  real  difficulty  lies  in  guessing  just  how  gamy  the  ducks 
you  have  shot  will  be.  Once  that  has  been  determined,  it  is  com- 
paratively simple  to  treat  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  gaminess 
will  be  retained  and  still  be  under  proper  control. 

Cook  books  have  a  way  of  listing  the  species  of  ducks  in  the 
order  of  their  edibility.  Such  lists  invariably  begin  with  canvas- 
backs,  run  down  through  the  redheads,  pintails,  mallards,  teal,  and 
black  ducks,  and  end  with  a  note  that  scaups  and  goldeneyes  are 
barely  edible.  If  the  mergansers  and  scoters  are  mentioned  at  all 
in  the  lists,  it  is  simply  to  say  in  quite  emphatic  terms  that  they 
should  be  thrown  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 

These  lists  undoubtedly  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  they  can  be 
extremely  misleading,  as  the  flavor  of  a  duck  depends  more  on  its 


diet  than  its  species.  The  canvasback  is  an  epicure's  delight  only 
when  it  has  been  feeding  on  its  favorite  foods  of  wild  celery,  wild 
rice,  and  waterlilies.  In  salt  water  bays  it  often  eats  fish  and  mol- 
lusks,  and  then  its  flesh  becomes  decidedly  fishy.  Goldeneyes — 
'  whistlers"  to  everybody  but  the  ornithologists — are  pretty  rank,  as 
the  cook  books  say,  after  they  have  been  diving  for  mussels  in  the 
salt  water  for  a  couple  of  months.  But  when  they  first  arrive  from 
their  inland  breeding  grounds  in  the  North  they  can  be  as  tasty 
a  little  bird  as  you  could  ask  for. 

Scoters  and  mergansers — "coot"  and  "shelldrake"  to  most  gun- 
ners— do  live  largely  on  fish,  crayfish,  and  mollusks  and  are  there- 
fore strongly  flavored,  but  the  natives  of  the  islands  and  coastal 
sections  of  New  England  have  ways  of  treating  them  which  make 
them  entirely  palatable — if  not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  class  with 
the  more  famous  table  birds. 

In  general,  gaminess,  strength,  fishiness,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it  varies  directly  with  the  proximity  to  the  salt  water.  On 
the  coast  only  fresh  arrivals  from  the  interior  will  be  mild  in  flavor. 
A  mallard  that  has  been  feeding  in  the  cornfields  of  the  Middle 
West  is  only  a  little  stronger  than  a 
corn-fed  domestic  duck.  It's  the  subtle 
flavor  imparted  by  a  diet  of  wild  rice 
and  wild  celery  that  makes  the  famous 
table  ducks  famous,  and  the  flavor  of 
minnows  and  mussels  that  keeps  the  sea 
ducks  in  their  lowly  niche. 

The  more  one  knows  about  the  diets 
of  the  different  species  and  the  avail- 
able wild-fowl  food  supply  in  his  local- 
ity the  better,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  an  ornithologist  or  a  seasoned 
hunter  to  estimate  how  gamy  the  birds 
will  be.  Guides  and  native  gunners  can 
give  valuable  hints,  and  a  little  intelli- 
gent experimenting  and  observation 
will  go  a  long  way. 

Suppose  we  now  consider  a  wild- 
fowler  with  less  regard  for  tradition 
and  more  for  the  tastes  of  his  guests. 
Being  a  law-abiding  citizen  in  this 
Year  of  Grace  1938,  he  has  not  shot 
many  canvasbacks  or  redheads.  Perhaps 
he  has  been  shooting  black  ducks  near 
the  salt  water  fairly  early  in  the  season. 
They  will  be  gamy  to  be  sure,  but  not 
excessively  so. 

"High,"  according  to  the  dictionary, 
means  tainted,  and  he  is  not  anxious 
to  serve  his  (Continued  on  page  94) 


Deroralions  by  HARRIE  WOOD 


Tucked  awav  in  a  fold  of  the 
Cheshire  County  Hills  lies  the 
hunting  hox  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Stanley  Reeve.  The  location, 
selected  after  years  of  searching, 
is  in  the  exact  geographical 
center  of  Plunket  Stewart's 
celehrated  Cheshire  "country." 
The  name  Runnymede  was  given 
to  this  tract  hy  the  Maule  family, 
who  emigrated  from  England  to 
America  and  hought  this  prop- 
erty in  1825.  On  the  left,  the 
iving  room  windows  look  north 


T  the  top  of  the  page  the  smaller  five-stall  stable  includes  kennels  for  Mrs. 


J\  Reeve's  spaniels  and  greyhounds.  In  the  foreground  is  the  unique  circular 
mounting  block.  The  approach  to  the  front  door  above  shows  clearly  the 
detail  of  the  iron  work  made  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  characteristic  of  that  part  of 
the  state  a  century  ago.  The  house  itself  is  constructed  of  greenish  grav  dressed 
stone  which  is  also  local.  From  top  to  bottom  at  the  right  we  see  first  of  all  a  view 
of  the  main  stables,  with  water  buckets  standing  in  front  of  the  stalls,  initialed 
for  the  hunters  to  which  they  belong.  The  longer  view  of  the  front  approach  shows 
the  terraced  steps  and  below  we  see  the  stud  groom's  quarters. 

Through  the  green  Runnymede  meadows  the  Doe  Run  meanders  for  a  mile  and 
a  half.  Here,  at  the  top  of  opposite  page,  it  comes  murmuring  to  the  lawn's  edge. 
On  the  far  side  the  Cheshire  Foxhounds  have  their  Mondav  meet,  with  a  field 
of  over  seventy  in  scarlet  making  a  picture  worthy  of  any  English  hunting  print. 
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ARTHUR  \V.  LITTLE,  JR. 


Above:  Spectators  at 
the  \\  aterbury  Cup, 
Miss  Beatrice  Brown. 
Mr.  Edmund  P.  Rogers 


h  17, 


Above.:  Miss  Le  Brun  Rliinelander 
and  lier  fiance,  Mr.  W  illiam  G. 
McKnight.  Jr.,  watching  the  polo 
tournament  at  Meadow  Brook  Club 

Left:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Radibome 
ol  Old  Westbury,  with  Cocie  Rath- 
borne  turning  spectator  (or  a  dav 


Right:  Spectators  on 
the  sidelines  were 
Mrs.  Ivor  Balding 
and  her  sister-in- 
Judv  Balding 


Photographs  by 
Freudy.  Rotofoios 
Morgan,   and  Levick-Jonc. 


The  dear  old  upset  reared  its  head  on  historic  International 
Field  at  the  Meadow  Brook  Club,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  on 
Sunday,  the  second  day  of  last  month,  when  the  Eastern  high- 
goal  season  came  to  the  close  of  one  of  its  most  successful  years  with 
the  best  game  of  the  1938  tournament  schedule.  With  10.000  sur- 
prised and  enthusiastic  spectators,  wrapped  in  overcoats  and  blankets, 
in  the  big  stands,  Aknusti  fought  its  way  through  to  a  glorious  tri- 
umph and  by  virtue  of  a  great  victory  over  Old  Westbury  rode  off 
the  field  as  titleholders  of  the  famed  Monty  Waterbury  Memorial 
Cup,  symbolic  of  the  United  States  Handicap  Polo  Championship. 

At  the  end  of  eight  blistering  periods  during  which  the  score  had 
been  tied  seven  times  Aknusti  was  on  the  front  end  of  an  ll-to-8 
score.  The  winners  were  allotted  two  goals,  which  apparently  they 
didn't  need,  at  start  of  play  because  of  respective  handicap  ratings, 
and  the  game  was  a  scorcher  throughout.  Xot  until  the  end  of  the 
seventh  chukker  was  either  team  more  than  one  goal  in  front  of  the 
other.  Then  "Ebby"  Gerry  made  it  10-to-8  for  Aknusti  and  Ray 
Guest's  final  period  shot  straight  through  the  pylons  cemented  the 
well-earned  win. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  result  was  something  of  an  upset.  It  had 
been  expected  that  Aknusti,  after  stopping  Greentree  in  a  more 
decisive  defeat  in  the  semi-finals,  would  give  Old  Westbury  a  stiff 
battle.  But  the  latter  team — probably  because  it  carried  the  same 
celebrated  name  as  the  1937  and  1938  U.  S.  National  Champions — 
was  the  favorite.  In  that  final  big  game  of  the  year,  however,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  best  team  winning,  on  that  day  anyway, 
as  they  truly  deserved  And  not  because  of  any  lack  of  effort  or  "off 
day  performance"  on  the  part  of  the  losers.  They  went  down  like 
champions,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way  and  contributing  their 
full  share  to  a  game  that  kept  the  excited  fans  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
their — well,  chairs — until  the  final  whistle. 

One  of  the  extraordinarv  reactions  that  a  casual  observer  might 
have  noticed  afterwards  around  the  clubhouse  was  that  everybody 
seemed  quite  happy  about  it.  Of  course,  Old  Westbury  wasn't  too 
happy.  But  even  those  tired  warriors  were  quick  to  flash  the  keenest 
sporting  instincts  by  generously  acknowledging  a  truly  great  exhibi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Aknusti.  And  Stewart  Iglehart.  the  ten-goaler  who 
was  as  brilliant  all  afternoon  in  defeat  as  he  has  been  so  often  lately 
in  continued  conquests,  probably  summed  up  the  losing  team's  gallant 
post  mortem  when  he  entered  the  dressing  rooms  with  a  broad  grin 
-ind  said  cheerfully,  '"We  did  the  best  we  could,  but  even'  one  of 
those  Aknusti-ites  sure  plaved  polo!" 

Yet  the  Old  Westbury  riders  must  have  been  disappointed  .  .  . 
They  came  so  close  to  winning  .  .  .  And  it  was  "'anybody's  game'" 
all  the  way  ...  a  hard  one  for  either  side  to  lose.  Incidentally,  the 
tournament  committee — though  it  really  isn't  incidental — must  have 
felt  kind  of  sorry  too,  or  at  least  a  bit  regretful.  Xot  because  of 
Aknusti  s  startling  upset  of  the  favored  Four,  but  because,  ironically, 
the  way  they  did  it  and  the  manner  in  which  Old  Westbury  fought 
back  doggedly  at  every  turn  of  their  ponies  was  the  type  of  breath- 
taking, bruising,  bumping,  hell-for-leather  polo  at  its  best  that 
tremendous  crowds  love  to  witness.  It  was  too  bad  therefore  that 
only  a  slim  gathering  was  on  hand,  as  compared  to  the  37.000  that 
jammed  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  rambling  robin 's-egg-blue 
stands  for  the  Open  Final.  But  you  never  can  tell  when  they're 
going  to  happen,  these  upsets,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  appeal  of  high- 
goal  polo  lies  in  this  fact.  With  two  teams  of  spirited  thoroughbreds, 
men  and  beasts,  going  "full  out."  with  nerves  and  over-taxed  muscles 
under  pressure  and  tempers  at  the  breaking-point  for  seven-and- 
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a-half  minutes  of  eight  periods  of  grueling,  intense  action,  so  much 
depends  on  temperament.  And  anything  is  liable  to  happen. 

One  of  the  jobs  of  a  so-called  polo  writer  is.  we  presume,  to  try  and 
explain  how  such  things  could  happen.  .  .  .  And.  at  any  rate,  in  this 
case  the  job  is  not  so  difficult.  Here  was  Old  Westbury  hailed  by  the 
morning  newspapers  the  following  day  as  a  team  up  until  that  day 
undefeated  in  any  sort  of  practice  or  tournament  polo  since  August 
of  1J37  and  Aknusti.  a  team  of  three  highly-strung  players  whose 
faint  knocks  on  the  door  of  fame  in  the  preceding  Open  event  cer- 
tainly weren't  anywhere  near  loud  enough  to  gain  admittance,  and 
whose  fourth  player  and  star.  '  Fat'"  Roark.  was  only  this  past  sum- 
mer dropped  to  a  six-goal  rating  in  England.  How  could  Aknusti 
possibly  beat  Old  Westbury.  and  with  all  the  riders  on  the  Old  West- 
bury  side  playing  extremely  well,  mind  you?  Old  Westbury  from 
the  above  lines,  would  seem  to  have  had  an  almost  sure  chance  of 
adding  the  Waterbury  crown,  which  they  won  last  year,  to  their 
1937-38  Open  titles. 

Well,  there  are  two  answers  to  that  question,  we  think.  The  first 
one  is  Tat"  Roark.  whose  more  conspicuous  name  is  Capt.  Charles 
Thomas  Irvine  Roark.  And  the  second  one  is  Cecil  Smith,  regular 
10-goal  No.  2  on  the  championship  Old  Westbury  team,  who  was 
conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

The  defeat  of  Old  Westbury  in  the  Waterbury  therefore,  to  our 
humble  way  of  thinkir. was  r.  :.  after  all.  such  a  mystery.  The  most 
mysterious  thing  about  it  in  fact  would  seem  to  have  been  the  news- 
paper accounts  the  following  morning — not  one  of  which  bothered 
to  mention  the  fact  that  Old  Westbury  realh  wasn't  Old  Westbury 
at  all.  since  they  rode  without  Cecil  Smith.  Doubtless  the  newspapers, 
good-naturedly,  didn't  care  to  detract  in  any  way  from  Aknusti  "s 
splendid  victory  or  the  fine  all-around  play  of  Smith's  substitute. 
Ivor  Balding  ...  A  worthy  thought  and  one  in  which  we  heartily 
agree.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  some  possible  reader  thousands 
of  miles  away,  who  didn't  see  the  game,  faithful  reporting  would 
seem  to  make  it  perhaps  unpleasantlv  necessarv  t:  sav  here  that 
Ivor  Balding  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  the  secret  of  Old 
Westbury 's  outstanding  success  has  been  the  combination  play  of 
the  two  ten-goalers  Smith  and  Iglehart.  making  up  the  strongest 
combination  in  the  middle  of  the  game  in  high-goal  polo  today. 
Only  last  month,  in  describing  Iglehart 's  and  Smith's  marvelous 
game  in  the  Open  Final,  we  told  you  that  "  neither  one  of  them 
could  have  done  it  alone.  Together  they  couldn't  fail."  And  despite 
Ivor  Balding's  fine  work — and  he  is,  of  course,  one  of  this  country's, 
and  England's,  most  useful  players,  make  no  mistake  about  that — it 
must  in  all  fairness  be  admitted  that  this  season  his  general  brand 
of  polo  has  been  about  four-goals  lower  than  Smith's  consistent 
standard — and  four  goals  in  that  ball  game  on  Sunday,  the  second 
of  October,  would  seem  to  have  been  about  all  Old  Westbury-  needed. 

Yet  the  defeat  of  Old  Westbury  was  undoubtedly  unexpected. 
Maybe  Bobbv  Gerry,  who  with  his  brother  Ebby.  was  that  day 
one-half  of  a  superb  pair  of  forwards,  expected  it.  We  told  you  way 
back  in  September  in  these  columns  that  young  Gerry  said.  T  may 
be  goofy,  but  I  really  think  we  have  a  chance  this  year!"  And  he 
certainly  played  that  way.  And  we  don't  mean  goofy.  We  told  you 
Aknusti.  if  thev  had  the  "cattle."  might  pull  a  Stagehand  and  come 
from  far  back  for  a  "photo-finish"  and  fool  everyone.  And  we  also 
told  you  that  we  thought  Pat  Roark.  despite  rumors  as  to  his 
mediocre  play  abroad,  if  properly  mounted,  would  play  as  well  as 
he  ever  has  on  Long  Island — and  darned  if  he  didn't — in  fact  he 
played  such  magnificent  polo  all  season  that  he  will  undoubtedly  be 
left  at  his  current  9-goal  American  rating  by  the  U.  S.  Handicap 
Committee.  And  perhaps  Pat  Roark  expected  an  Aknusti  triumph, 
and  maybe  Ebby  Gerry  did.  But  few  others  did.  Raymond  Guest 
didn't,  until  they  took  Greentree  into  camp  and  he  gained  that  con- 
fidence which  controlled  his  shots  of  tremendous  distance:  stopped 
him  hitting  wildlv  all  over  the  field  as  he  did  in  the  Open:  and 
turned  him  into  the  most  sensational  Back  seen  in  America  this  year. 

The  night  before  the  Aknusti  win  over  Greentree.  which  was  also 
somewhat  of  a  surprise.  Pat  Roark.  the  Irish  veteran  (one  hopes  he 
won't  be  insulted  at  being  called  a  grand  old  veteran )  told  us:  "  It  I 
can  get  these  kids  calmed  down  so  that  they'll  go  out  there  and  play 
the  kind  of  polo  they  can  play,  we'll  take  'em!"  And  in  that  remark 
the  baffled  scribe  trying  to  explain  why  Aknusti  won  the  Waterbury 
has  something  to  hold  on  to.  Roark.  one  of  polo's  greatest  horsemen 
and  tacticians,  made:  this  Aknusti  team:  steadied  them  down:  made 
them  go  out  and  play  the  top  polo  of  which  they  were  capable.  He 
knew  they  were  all  really  good  players  and  dour  fighters.  And  he 
knew.  too.  Aknusti  had  the  equipment  in  the  form  of  beautiful 
American-bred  pedigreed  horseflesh — most  of  it  raised  on  the  Gerry- 
Harriman  farms  in  New  York  State — to  take  those  Old  Westbury 
prize  mounts  (Argentines.  Chileans.  English-bred,  the  same  ponies 
that  have  been  acclaimed  all  vear  as  (Cantrnued  on  pa--  1 
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Mike  Phipps,  winner  of 
the  p«>l<>  pony  race  at 
Piping  Rock,  accepts  the 
W  ill  Rogers  Cup  from 
Mrs.   Waller   B.  Eaton 


Right:  Three  enthus- 
iastic spectators  at 
the  Waterbury  Me- 
morial Tournament 
wore  Mrs.  Robert 
Strawbridge,  Jr..  Mr. 
F.H.  Prince. andMrs. 
R.   Straw  bridge,  Sr. 


W.  NEW  BOLD  ELY. 


■.   °«asef  J  . 


Top  of  page:  Jack  Carson,  huntsman,  accepts 
the  trophy  for  the  Foxcatcher  thirteen  inch 
Beagles  as  they  won  over  all  other  Beagles. 
Richard  V.  N.  Gamhrill  is  presenting  the  cup 


Left:  Jean  du  Pont  poses  with  Merrymaker, 
from  her  mother  s  Foxcatcher  Beagles,  win- 
ner of  the  fifteen  inch  unentered  dog  class 
an  d    also    the    champion    fifteen    inch  dog 


Willi  tlio  Hon  mis  sit  Brvn  Mawr 


Although  the  American  Hounds  as  usual  had  the  largest  entries. 
Wednesday.  American  Hound  Day.  came  during  the  terrific 
storm  and  the  few  local  photographers  equipped  with  water 
wings  got  only  vicarious  murky  shots  with  flash  bulbs  under  the 
Stygian  cold  moist  folds  of  the  gigantic  tent. 

In  spite  of  the  northeaster,  however,  huntsmen  and  whippers-in 
from  the  leading  American  packs  gamely  waded  around  the  ring 
with  their  charges  which  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  Mr. 
Algernon  Craven  and  the  writer,  the  best  lot  they  had  ever  judged. 
The  bitches  were  especially  high  quality — in  fact'  several  which  just 
got  placed  would  have  actually  won  a  championship  ribbon  in  some 
other  years.  Yicmead  Ranter,  a  red  hound  rather  on  the  bis  side, 
but  sound  as  a  dollar,  won  the  cham- 
pion doghound  with  Fairfield  and 
Westchester  Tinkle,  the  Xew  York 
Hound  Show  Champion,  leading 
bitches  and  winning  Best  American 
Hound.  This  '  Best  Hound"  Class,  by 
the  way.  to  my  mind  should  go  the 
way  of  appointment  classes,  as  it's 

Mr.  Stewart's  Cheshire  Foxhounds  took 
the  honors  as  Best  English  Pack.  Left  to 
right  below:  Mrs.  W  atson  W  ebb.  Rich- 
ard V.  N.  Gamhrill.  Dean  Bedford, 
C  Smith.  Lord  BarnJjy.  and  Stanley  Reeve 


Shelbumes  Cattistock  Alton,  bred  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  and  sent  to  W  atson  W  ebb  by  Alex  Higgin- 
son.  won  the  champion  doghound  cup  at  Bryn  Mawr 


like  deciding  whether  Clark  Gable  or  Mvrna  Loy  is  the  better  look- 
ing. Hound  shows  do  not  need  the  build-up  for  the  gate  or  the 
dispersing  of  various  colored  ribbons  which  call  for  quarter  finals, 
semi-finals,  finals,  etc..  at  the  dog  shows. 

The  veteran  Orange  Countv  Jubilee,  an  old  favorite  of  mine,  look- 
ing verv  well  preserved ,  won  the  stallion  hound  class  for  the  third 
time.  The  pack  class  was  easily  won  by  Millbrook  with  an  even  dog 
pack  with  everv  hound  earning  a  gav  stern.  In  the  English  bounds 
the  Shelburne  won  the  champion  dog  with  imported  Cattistock  Alton. 
The  Cheshire  won  the  bitches  and  tie  pack  class  for  English  bounds. 
The  Meadow  Brook  won  the  champion  crossbred  dog  and  bitch  with 
Factor  and  Gratitude,  as  well  as  the  crossbred  pack  class. 

The  Welsh  Challenge  Cup  went  to 
Pantvsgallog  Ximrod  which  mv  friend 
Herbert  Rees  sent  over  to  me  this 
summer.  The  Foxcatcher  made  a  clean 
sweep  in  the  Beagles  with  Skippy. 
Merrymaker.  Mars-  and  Merix.  Stock- 
ford  Gamestar  and  Brandywine  Felicia 
won  top  Basset  honors. 

The  Meadow  Brook  crosshreds  can  hardlv 
he  told  from  English  hounds.  Carrying  a 
lot  of  Curre  W  elsh  blood,  thev  have  the 
English  good  looks,  and  their  huntsman. 
Tommy  Allison,  proudly  poses  with  them 
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BONE   CHINA   OF  EXQUISITE  DESIGN 

THIS  simple  semi  =  classical  design  in 
del  icate  turquoise  and  green  is  typical  of 
the  skillful  handicraft  of  enamelling  on 
famous  ^X^edgwood  Bone  China. 

gnity  of  tne//Appledore// 
design  is  strongly  appreciated  among 
hostesses  of  good  taste,  creating  a  dinner 
service  of  unusual  character  and  charm. 

Send  10  cents  to  cover  postage,  and  ice  will 
gladly  foncard  to  you  our  new  booklet,  show- 
ing many  patterns  in  full  and  natural  colors. 

C3F=-  AMERICA. 

Mark  on  China     1($2  FIFTH  AVENUE  ■  NEW  YORK 

Mark  on 

WHOLES AL  l    SLY  Jasper,  Basalt. 

Queensware,  Etc. 

Potteries:  Etruxia.Stok:-on-Trent,EiigIand  WEDGWOOD 


Aiare  for  sale 

(Continued  from  page  53) 
words  from  his  whip  and  Tim 
lifted  his  hounds  on  through  a 
stackyard  in  face  of  much  protest 
from  Sims-Hatton  who  by  this 
time  had  arrived  again  on  the 
scene  to  point  out  that  no  fox  had 
ever  run  that  way  before.  How- 
ever, the  Master  clinched  the  argu- 
ment by  bidding  Tim  get  on  with 
it  and  consigning  Sims-Hatton  in 
no  printable  terms  to  an  unhunt- 
able  country.  In  an  instant  hounds 
were  off  with  almost  the  original 
field  together  once  again:  on  they 
went  with  varying  fortunes  and  in 
varying  shape  over  narrow-topped 
banks,  most  of  them  rotten,  and 
stone  walls:  just  skirting  the 
dreaded  Blackwater  Bog.  and  run- 
ning in  an  extraordinary  good  line 
of  country.  How  far  they  went  or 
where,  few  of  the  field  ever  knew; 
hounds  were  in  front  and  they 
hung  on  like  grim  death.  They 
were  up  and  down:  grief  was  al- 
most universal;  their  horses  were 
cooked,  and  with  the  Master,  the 
huntsman,  and  half  a  dozen  others, 
among  whom  was  Paddy  Fin- 
negan.  hounds  suddenly  flung  up 
their  heads  near  the  foot  of  Ard- 
tullagh  Mountain  and  could  not 
hunt  another  yard. 

The  run  was  put  at  three  hours 
bv  the  huntsman,  at  three  and  a 
half  bv  the  whip,  but  as  I  could 
not  believe  either  of  them,  that 
point  is  left  to  the  indulgent 
reader's  imagination.  Still,  it  was  a 
great  hunt,  which  became  all  the 
greater  in  retrospect  when  after 
an  hour  of  tea  and  whisky,  and 
whisky  and  tea  at  Brogan's  hos- 
telrv  the  •"field"  turned  their  tired 
horses  homeward.  And  when  Sims- 
Hatton  got  home,  having  missed 
three  quarters  of  the  hunt,  he 
never  rested  until  he  had  written 
(for  the  Kilmessan  Free  Press) 
a  full  description  of  the  run.  which 
was  considered  quite  a  master- 
piece of  sporting  literature  by 
those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

On  the  following  evening,  as 
Paddv  Finnegan  and  I  were  chat- 
ting in  his  bar  parlor,  the  arrival 
of  Michael  Feenev  on  important 
business  was  announced  by  one 
of  the  daughters  of  the  house.  A 
portentous  wink  from  Paddy  sug- 
gested that  the  visit  was  not  en- 
tirely unexpected,  and  hard  on  the 
tracks  of  the  announcer  followed 
Michael,  accepting  the  offer  of  a 
little  liquid  refreshment  and  a 
chair,  on  which  he  sat  for  several 
minutes  in  silence  eyeing  his  host 
like  a  boxer  summing  up  the  phys- 
ical proportions  of  an  antagonist. 

When  the  silence  had  become 
oppressive  he  looked  up.  "  "Tis  a 
dam  fine  night,"  said  he.  "It  is 
so,'"  said  Paddv.  "Yer  girl  is  grow- 
ing up  fast,'"  continued  Michael. 

She  is."  replied  Paddy  and  pos- 
sessed his  soul  in  patience.  "And 
she's  a  dam  fine  girl,  so  she  is," 
vouchsafed  Michael.  "Is  it  driving 
five  miles  ve  are  to  be  tellin'  me 
what  I  know  meself,"  responded 
Paddv.  "or  what  was  it  ye  wanted 
in  the  name  of  God." 

Thus  brought  into  the  realm  of 


stern  reality  Michael  cleared  his 
throat.  "There  was  some  of  thim  , 
telling  me  ye  wanted  to  sell  that 
bay  mare  ye  had  out  yesterday,"  j 
he  said  opening  the  proceedings , 
under  duress  and  with  the  time- 
honored  lie  with  which  such  nego-  t 
tiations  invariably  begin.  "She's  a  j 
trifle  onsteady  at  her  banks,  but 
sure,  'tis  the  same  with  all  these 
half-bred  ones.  I  was  thinkin  I 
might  be  offerin'  ye  30  pounds  for  i 
her."  The  first  sum  mentioned  in  ' 
a  deal  of  this  kind  is  merely  a 
feeler  with  no  bearing  on  the  even- 
tual issue,  and  Paddy  made  the 
obvious  counter  to  the  offer  by 
declaring  that  the  sale  of  the  mare 
had  never  even  so  much  as  crossed 
his  mind.  He  also  inquired  politely 
who  was  responsible  for  broadcast- 
ing the  nefarious  lie  that  she  was 
in  the  market. 

Prepared  for  this  inevitable 
question  from  the  start,  Michael 
gave  him  chapter  and  verse,  names 
and  addresses,  coupled  with  his 
apologies  that  an  ingenuous  belief 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  his  fel- 
low men  had  led  to  his  making  so 
grave  an  error.  "But  sure,"  he 
went  on.  "there's  no  ill  feelin",  and 
I'll  be  takin'  the  road  home  again. 
I'm  only  wastin'  ver  time,  and  I 
wid  a  cow  that'll  be  calving  on  me 
sure  the  time  I'd  be  gettin'  back 
to  her." 

This  was  again  the  correct  lead 
in  the  game,  for  had  Paddy  now 
showTi  any  anxiety  to  detain  his 
visitor,  it  would  be  taken  as  an 
admission  he  was  out  to  sell  at 
near  the  offer  made.  He  returned 
the  lead  by  inviting  his  guest  to 
more  refreshment  before  his  home- 
ward drive.  Michael  sat  down 
again.  At  this  stage  I  deemed  it 
tactful  to  retire,  and  in  about  an 
hour's  time,  making  sure  the  busi- 
ness was  concluded  and  feeling  in 
need  of  my  "night-cap,"  I  again 
sought  the  bar.  I  opened  the  door 
just  in  time  to  hear  Michael  pro- 
claim that  "She  was  a  dam  fine 
mare,  and  were  it  not  for  the  taxa- 
tion that  had  him  desthroyed,  he'd 
be  willing  to  go  to  nigh  on  a  hun- 
dred for  her.  But  seein'  the  times 
that  was  in  it.  the  very  limit  he 
could  go  to  was  sixty-five  pounds." 

Paddy  was  gazing  into  the  fire 
as  though  utterly  oblivious  that 
the  other  had  spoken.  Unlike  his 
visitor,  he  had  a  head  like  iron, 
and  presently  reaching  forward  he 
refilled  two  glasses.  "The  little 
mare  could  likely  throw  a  good 
foal"  he  remarked  reflectively  to 
no  one  in  particular.  Probably  the 
cumulative  effect  of  an  hour's  po- 
tations, materially  assisted  by  the 
last  "four  fingers"  out  of  a  bottle 
which,  as  I  knew  very  well,  con- 
tained more  than  a  lacing  of 
poteen,  conduced  to  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  strict  concentration 
on  business  or  anything  else  was 
rapidly  becoming  impossible,  for 
suddenly  Feeney  pushed  back  his 
chair  with  a  flourish. 

"Sivintv  pounds."  he  said,  "that's 
me  last  word."  This  was  the  mo- 
ment for  which  Paddy  had  played 
a  waiting  game,  and  quick  as 
thought,  lest  delay  should  lead  to 
reconsideration,  he  put  out  his 
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THE  CABIN  COYr  V 
Original  water  colour  by  .liden 
Ijissell  Riplew     Size,  framed, 
28 '4  by  23 '4  inches.  $150.00. 


Sporting  Gallery  Glassware — Trout  and 
Salmon  Kly  glasses  each  decorated  with  a  different 
authentic  fly.  Illustrated  above:  Salmon  Fly  high- 
ball glasses,  S20.00  per  dozen.  Salmon  Fly  cock- 
tail glasses,  S20.00  per  dozen.  Trout  Fly  highball 
glasses,  S18.00  per  dozen.  Trout  Fly  cocktail 
glasses,  S18.00  per  dozen.  Special  big  game  fish 
glasses  decorated  with  coloured  sailfish  in  relief. 
Cocktail  glasses,  $35.00  per  dozen.  Old  fashioned 
glasses,  S35.00  per  dozen.  Highball  glasses, 
S30.00  per  dozen.  Many  other  styles  and  designs. 


The  only  gallery  in  the 
country  specializing  exclus- 
ively in  fine  sporting  paint- 
ings, prints,  etchings,  books, 
bronzes,  ceramics,  glass- 
ware, et  cetera. 


EXHIBITIONS 

November  2  through  November  ig 

THE  SHOOTING  SCENE— New  water  col- 
ours  of  grouse,  woodcock,  duck  and  quail,  by 

Aid  en  Las  sell  Ripley 

November  23  through  December  10 

WIND  AND  WATER— Hew  water  colours  of 
duck  shooting  and  sport  in  the  Bahamas  and 
Montauk,  L.  I.,  etc.,  by 

Frederic  So  Id  wed  el 


Our  new  catalogue  entitled  "The  Sportsman's 
Miscellany"  is  just  off  the  press.  You  will  find 
many  pictures,  prints  and  books  illustrated 
and  listed  in  it  as  well  as  many  unique  items 
designed  and  made  exclusively  tor  us.  Send  tor 
your  copy;  it  may  solve  your  Christmas 
shopping  problem. 


DECOYS 
Original  water-colour  by 
Frederic  Solduedel.  Size,  framed, 
32'  4  by  27"  2  inches.  $275.00. 


Sporting  Gallery  Leather  Cigarette  Boxes 
with  Tile  Tops — decorated  with  miniature 
paintings  by  Elizabeth  Pratt.  The  subiects 
include  all  breeds  of  game  birds,  fresh  and  salt 
water  game  fish,  sporting  dogs,  etc.,  in  a  variety 
of  different  coloured  leathers.  Each,  $15.00. 
Illustrated  above:  Fox's  Mask,  Brown  Trout  and 
Mallard  Drake.  Match  Boxes  and  Ash  Trays  to 
match  S2.50  and  S5.00  each  respectively. 


'()  EBCDCDHiSEnCDIPg  ,  Uc  . 

8,  East  Fifty-Second  Street  •  e<^£U*  ljcr/{ 

Managing  Director  .  MELVILLE  E.  STONE 


Headquarters  for  the  books 
and  prints  of 
The  Derrydale  Press 

(Both  new  and  \ 
out-of-print.  / 
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Of  the  many  fine  wedding  gift 
suggestions  now  on  view  at  Mr. 
Guille's  Galleries,  four  out- 
standing utilitarian  pieces  are 
illustrated  above.  They  are  iden- 
tified as  follows,  (upper  left) 
George  II  Silver  Coffee  Pot 
made  in  London  in  1730  by 
Matthew  Lofthouse.  (upper 
right)  Queen  Anne  SilverCoffee 
Pot  with  side  handle  made  in 
London  in  1709  by  J.  Clifton. 
(lower  left)  George  III  Silver 
Coffee  Pot  made  in  London  in 
1780  by  George  Smith,  (lower 
right)  George  III  Silver  Coffee 
Pot  made  in  London  in  1763 
by  Thomas  Powell. 


PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


"and 


i  JwjjhocLidionJ 

PETER  GUIILE,  PRES.  former//  of  CRICHTON  &  CO.UD 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


hand.  "That's  a  bargain,"  said  he, 
as  he  lifted  Michael  to  his  feet, 
'and  a  betther  one  ye  never  made, 
though  be  the  Powers  that  cow 
will  be  calvin'  triplets  be  this 
time."  Escorting  Michael  to  the 
door,  he  heaved  him  into  the  car. 
"Are  ye  right  now?"  he  asked. 
"Faith  I  am,"  replied  Michael, 
"the  old  horse  knows  betther 
than  meself  the  way  of  the  road." 

Paddy  watched  his  departing 
guest  reflectively  and  a  smile 
broadened  on  his  face.  "The  old 
stuff  is  none  so  easy  come  by  now- 
adays," he  murmured,  "but  it  has 
great  value,  the  way  it  would 
contint  both  parties  to  a  deal." 

"Is  it  true,  as  they  were  saying 
yesterday,  that  you  gave  sixty 
for  the  mare?"  I  asked.  Mine 
host  winked  solemnly.  "Well  now 
that's  telling,"  said  he,  "but  be- 
twixt yerself  and  me,  there  was 
thirty-five  she  cost  me  and  two 
pounds  ten  to  get  her  here,  not 
forgettin'  the  pound  I  gave  Tim 
Nolan's  youngsters  to  be  layin'  the 
strongest  drag  from  Connor's  spin- 
ney that  any  foxhounds  ever  fol- 
lowed or  ever  will." 


Great  Non-objective 
masterpieces 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

looking  up  into  the  vastness  of  the 
starlit  sky.  You  do  not  ask  there  for 
either  meanings,  symbols,  titles, 
sense  of  intellectual  explanation. 
You  look  up  and  feel  the  vastness 
and  the  beauty  of  the  infinite. 
When  your  eyes  return  to  the 
ground,  its  importance  and  trou- 
bles seem  much  smaller  to  you. 
The  same  lovely  relaxation  hap- 
pens when  you  loose  yourself  in 
Non-objective,  unearthly  spirited 
pictures.  Their  beauty  wins  by  lib- 
erating you  from  the  heaviness  of 
earth  to  unknown  eternal  worlds 
of  spirit.  Their  vastness  lies  in 
their  infinite  rhythm  and  a  spir- 
itual life  which  only  a  true  master 
can  create. 

When  a  composer  speaks 
through  music,  instruments  and 
tones  are  only  the  mediums  to 
reach  our  soul.  It  is  the  spiritual 
force  of  a  genius'  creative  inven- 
tiveness and  superiority  of  dra- 
matic composition  which  transfixes 
a  spellbound  audience  into  ecstasy. 
And  so  it  is  with  Non-objective 
masterpieces  whose  spiritual  force 
reaches  us  through  color,  form,  and 
space  composition. 

The  beauty  in  these  unearthly 
pictures  is  their  harmony.  To  give 
time  to  concentrate  on  such  a  work 
of  art  and  therefore  to  increase 
the  enjoyment  of  it  is  to  penetrate 
into  the  realization  of  its  singular 
beauty,  and  its  cosmic,  intuitive, 
clear  order.  This  order  in  return 
influences  people's  inner  balance 
and  capacity  for  real  pleasure.  De- 
structive materialism  can  be  over- 
come bv  the  constructive  spiritual- 
ity of  life. 

Spiritual  life  is  the  secret  of 
power  in  us  as  well  as  in  creative 
pictures.  A  living  reality,  it  is  en- 
tirely different  to  the  dead  bore- 
dom of  reproductive  lifeless  paint- 


ings to  which  most  people  have 
been  accustomed.  Non-objective- 
ness  takes  hold  of  our  conscious- 1  ' 
ness  from  which  immense  pleasure] 
is  derived  by  those  who  become'' 
acquainted  with  pictorial  individ-  i 
ualistic  creativeness.  Spiritual-ex- 
perience can  happen  to  all.  Even 
the  people  who  are  at  first  entirely  ' 
opposed  to  Non-objective  paint-  ■ 
ings  are  subconsciously  influenced 
and  may  become  elevated  to  a 
higher  plane  beyond  the  memory 
of  earth.  As  in  musical  composi- 
tion, pictures  have  different  keys 
with  different  motifs.  Each  of 
them  has  its  own  law  and  a  differ- 
ent organization  not  seen  any- 
where before.  Different  pictures 
appeal  to  people  differently.  Yet 
almost  anyone  can  find  one  among 
all  of  them  which  appeals  to  his 
personal  taste  and  sense  of  color 
and  rhythm.  To  see  such  a  picture 
often  results  in  the  elevating  in- 
fluence which  important  art  brings 
to  humanity,  its  most  important 
education.  Education  of  the  intui- 
tive capacity  brings  culture  and 
develops  the  faculty  for  leadership. 

Non-objective  pictures  contain 
no  intellectual  subject  nor  any 
similarity  to  any  known  object. 
Colors,  forms,  and  motives  are 
combined  to  create  a  unit;  meas- 
urement of  line  and  interval,  form 
and  color  create  rhythm  and  cos- 
mic life.  It  is  this  spiritual  life 
which  gets  hold  of  us  when  we  live 
with  them.  Like  electricity,  it 
spreads  upon  those  who  expose 
themselves  to  their  companionship. 
Once  familiar  with  the  beauty  of 
these  pictures  they  become  restful 
because  they  elevate  beyond  earth. 
The  great  value  of  these  pictures  is 
not  alone  their  beauty  and  their 
faculty  for  uplifting  us  to  the  be- 
yond of  spirit  and  life,  but  that 
they  have  been  created  by  masters 
of  great  intuition.  Through  them 
we  can  contact  this  powerful,  su- 
perior intuition  simply  by  joyful 
contemplation  of  such  timeless 
ever-ready  creations. 

For  this  reason  the  existence  of 
non-representative  and  purely  cre- 
ative pictures  and  their  influence 
are  of  world  importance.  Future 
education,  science,  and  intellect 
can  only  come  through  advancing 
our  development  for  intuitive 
power.  The  progress  of  humanity 
is  only  possible  through  spiritual 
development. 

There  always  will  be  people  who 
will  love  old-fashioned  pictures; 
yet  they  are  not  those  who  repre- 
sent their  time  or  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  progress;  therefore 
they  fail  to  create  character,  style, 
and  importance  in  the.  culture  of 
their  own  period.  These  people 
cannot  even  recreate  former  cen- 
turies. Unimportant  to  future  gen- 
erations, they  are  already  forgotten 
by  their  time  while  living.  Real 
life  is  to  live  in  one's  own  time 
and  proclaim  with  the  present  the 
strong,  individual  deep-grounded 
expression  of  ourselves  and  spirit- 
ual betterment  of  all.  To  be  one's 
own  self  is  to  be  natural  and  or- 
ganically subdued  to  the  rhythm 
of  eternal  order  which  molds  all 
characters  to  beauty.  The  style  of 
our  period,  if  rhythmic,  is  organi- 
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AN  IMPORTANT  18th  CENTURY  RENT  TABLE 


Tkis  dutiful  UaHosany  Re*  TaUe  of  rare  ^^Z^ ^^T^ZJ^^  SS£\ 

an  unutue  speamen  suitable  for  W+U^l-*  *j~  ^U&'Co'mo-™. 


TV  TR.  VERNAY'S  acquisitions 
1VX  have  always  been  distin- 
guished for  their  rare  and  un- 
usual character.  Of  particular  in- 
terest are  two  inlaid  mahogany 
Bonheur-Du- Jours;  a  breakfront 
cabinet  with  the  original  wire 
grille  doors,  a  small  balloon 
shaped  travelling  clock  by  Web- 
ster, a  walnut  kidney  desk  with 
leather  top,  a  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany corner  chair  and  rose- 
wood backgammon  table. 


Vernay 
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010  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  SILVER.  PORCELAIN  POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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THE  Model  21 
gun  shown  here 
was  custom  built  by 
Winchester  for  one 
of  America's  leading 
industrialists.  You 
can  own  or  give  the 
same  basic  Model  a  1 . 
with  specifications 
and  ornamentation 
according  to  \our 
own  wishes. 


SEVEN  years 
of  extensive 
use  have  earned 
for  the  W  i  n  - 
Chester  Model 

21  Shotgun  the  reputation  of  bei 
outstanding  in  structural  and  me- 
chanical strength,  in  easy  opening,  in 
design  and  quality  among  American 
double  guns.  Its  superior  shooting  is 
equally  recognized.  And  besides  these 
qualities,  you  can  obtain  in  a  Custom 
Built  Model  21  the  high  refinement  in 
general  lines  of  design,  the  superb  han- 
dling feel  and  perfection  of  appearance, 
to  thrill  your  appreciation  and  warrant 
indulging  your  most  cherished  ideas  Eoj 
ornamentation. 

To  assist  you  in  appraising  Model  21's 
basic  superiorities,  Winchester  offers  you 
a  de  luxe  brochure  which  contains  the 
most  complete  information  ever  given 
in  a  double-gun  catalog.  This  will  an- 
swer many  questions  which  otherwise 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  answered  so  well. 
It  likewise  will  tell  you  something  of  the 
work  of  the  Winchester  Custom  Built 
gun  department  and  its  ability  to  serve 
you.  Your  dealer,  who  will  handle  vour 
order  for  you,  can  give  you  the  Model 
21  de  luxe  catalog,  or  one  will  be  mailed 
to  you  without  obligation  if  you  will 
kindlv  write  us. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
DEPT.  4-C,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


TRADE  MAR* 


cally  distinguished  in  beauty.  A 
perfect  spiritual  organization  is  al- 
ways beautiful  through  the  dis- 
tinction of  its  harmony. 

The  intuitive  creations  of  Non- 
objective  paintings  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  intellectual  concep- 
tion of  mathematical  calculation. 
Mathematics  or  patterns  of  me- 
chanical symmetry  or  intellectual 
abstractions  are  not  art.  They  are 
easily  produced  by  the  thousands. 
Masterpieces  are  so  rare  that  they 
can  hardly  be  found. 

Twenty  thousand  years  ago, 
long  before  mathematical  science 
was  devised  or  used,  the  sun  and 
moon  demonstrated  to  cavemen 
the  perfect  form  of  a  circle  with- 
out any  intention  of  being  mathe- 
matical. 

Inartistic  people  are  of  course 
against  creative  art  because  it  is 
beyond  their  comprehension  and 
they  are  unable  to  realize  the  joy 
which  real  art  can  give.  Yet  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  merely  dec- 
orative patterns  and  tasteless 
superficial  nothingness  which 
many  painters  put  out,  and  the 
over-indulgence  of  concentration 
on  mass-production  instead  of  on 
the  singleness  of  gems,  the  public 
has  a  right  to  distrust  art  exhibi- 
tions. Respect  for  a  high  goal  and 
a  capacity  to  reach  it  is  reserved 
for  genius  alone.  This  is  why  mas- 
terpieces are  so  rare. 

The  sensation  of  the  object  has 
outlived  itself,  as  there  is  not  any 
surprise  left  in  it,  and  the  mind  is 
tired  of  too  much  reality.  Too 
much  reproductive  sensation  of 
earthly  happenings  in  the  world  is 
brought  before  our  eyes  daily  by 
an  overabundance  of  photographs, 
color-prints,  and  motion-pictures, 
all  full  of  meaning  and  reality,  but 
without  any  uplift. 

However  extraordinary  it  mav 
seem,  Utopias  do  come  true.  One 
of  them  is  the  great  Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Collection  of  Non- 
objective  masterpieces.  Consider- 
ing the  incredible  lights  which 
even  impressionistic  paintings 
brought  about  thirty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  it  is  remarkable  that  Non- 
objective  art,  which  is  so  contrary 
to  all  former  expressions  of  paint- 
ing, should  be  accepted  and  loved 
by  so  many  today.  Materialistic 
unrest  leads  many  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  restful  spirit 
and  the  necessity  of  order  and  bal- 
ance. The  superior  help  of  spirit- 
ual life  is  the  only  real  help  which 
truly  matters. 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  in- 
tellect to  intuition,  to  spiritual 
rhythm  and  mental  quiet.  Non- 
objective  pictures  strengthen  our 
spiritual  self,  the  only  self  which 
matters.  To  rule  by  intuitive  feel- 
ing makes  us  wise,  while  intellec- 
tual thinking  makes  us  fallible. 

Non-objective  art  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  spiritual  powers  made  vis- 
ible to  intuitive  vision.  The  forms 
and  colors  we  see  are  secondary  to 
their  spiritual  rhythm  which  we 
feel.  If  this  spiritual  rhythm  is 
lacking,  a  Non-objective  painting 
is  no  masterpiece;  if  anything  at 
all,  it  is.  at  best,  just  a  nice  pat- 
tern or  a  boring  decoration. 

All  the  lavman  has  to  give  to  a 


masterpiece  is  companionship.  In 
time  it  sends  its  appeal  into  his  i 
higher  self,  when  he  may  be  least 
aware,  or  forgets  to  use  his  intel- 
lectual guarding  wall  by  not  look- 
ing for  earthly  objects.  Meanings 
are  intellectual  crutches  which  pre- 
vent his  higher  worthwhile  spirit- 
ual life,  from  vision — the  highest 
faculty  which  eves  can  reach. 

A  new  nation  with  as  many  cre- 
ative ideas  as  Americans  have,  and 
with  as  many  cosmopolitan  talents 
can  lead  in  this  creative  Non-ob- 
jective art :  while  the  reproductive 
era  in  painting  has  been  exhausted 
by  replicas  which  do  not  even  sur- 
pass old  masters. 

If  a  beautiful  rose  remained  im- 
mobile over  a  long  period  of  time 
its  very  existence  would  become 
so  unbearably  dull  that  one  could 
no  longer  endure  the  sight  of  it. 
Reproductive  paintings  bring  to  us 
the  same  boredom  through  the 
same  immobility,  whereas.  Non- 
objective  painting  is  full  of  life 
through  its  many  colors  and  for 
some  it  is  fascinating. 

After  the  dark  age  of  Materi- 
alism comes  the  bright  Millennium 
of  Spirituality.  While  Objectivity 
is  earthly.  Non-objectivity  is  un- 
earthly, eternal  in  the  spirit  of  per- 
fect beauty,  balance,  rhythm,  and 

form.      tCnpyriehted.   10.18.   Hilla  Rebay) 

Horse  notes  and 
comment 

(Continued  jrom  page  22) 

than  satisfactory  campaigning  for 
Mr.  Crispin  Oglebay  of  Gates 
Mills.  Ohio.  Before  these  last  two 
great  shows  he  had  won  four 
championships,  eighteen  firsts,  six 
seconds,  and  two  thirds  for  Mr. 
Oglebay  since  he  purchased  him 
last  spring.  Possibly  he  may  add 
the  National  Championship  to  this 
list  of  laurels  and  so  complete  the 
'  triple  crown"  of  the  hunter  di- 
vision as  did  Chatter  Chat.  He 
will  meet  the  excellent  competi- 
tion that  the  National  usually 
provides,  reinforced,  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years,  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Clothier's  Sunnybrook  Stables.  Mr. 
Clothier  owns  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful lightweight  named  Joshua 
that  might  beat  anyone's  horse 
provided  he  feels  like  jumping  at 
that  particular  time. 

NATIONAL  PROSPECTS. 

Getting  on  with  the  Garden,  it 
looks  as  if  it  would  offer  some 
very  interesting  classes  this  year. 
Advance  information  indicates 
that  the  harness  pony  division  will 
make  history  with  Mrs.  James  B. 
Johnston's  King  of  The  Plain. 
Dicksfield  Farm's  Highland  Cora, 
and  Glenholm  Farm's  Stonehedge 
Temptation,  to  name  just  a  few 
of  the  tops,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Belbrook  Stables  will  bring  their 
ponies,  headed  by  the  stake  win- 
ner Harviestoun  Elva.  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  A.  McLean  is  enter- 
ing two  four-in-hands  of  ponies 
and  Mr.  Whitney  Stone.  Mr.  Dean 
Bedford.  Mrs.  "William  MacColl, 
and  Mr.  Adrian  Yan  Sinderen  one 
each,  making  six  in  all.  for  the 
Yernon    Manor   Challenge  Cup. 
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"Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses? 

...I  am  Jones!" 


SB 


I'M  no  spendthrift,  I'm  a  bargain  hunter.  Whatever  I  buy  I  want  every  penny 
of  value  that's  coming  to  me.  Take  America's  Highest  Priced  Draught  Beer, 
for  example.  There's  my  idea  of  a  real  bargain.  Anheuser-Busch  MICHELOB 
gives  me  the  character,  flavor  and  bouquet  which  I  want.  I  wish  I  could  get  a 
glass  of  it  wherever  I  go.   Still,  I  guess  we  can't  have  everything." 

Many  people — even  experienced  judges  of  fine  beer  —  have  wondered  if  some 
special  ingredient  gives  Anheuser-Busch  MICHELOB  its  distinctive  flavor.  No. 
The  ingredients  of  Anheuser-Busch  MICHELOB  are  simply  the  costliest  barley  that 
can  be  bought,  hops  from  the  Saaz  district,  which  produces  the  most  famous  of 
Bohemia's  hops  .  .  .  plus  the  most  important  ingredient  of  all,  experience  —  deft 
brewing  science  applied  with  vigilant  precision.  Obviously,  there  never  can  be  enough 
of  such  a  brew  to  go  'round  to  all  the  good  dealers  who  would  like  to  serve  it. 


ANHEUSER - BUSCH 


Michelob 

KING  OF  DRAUGHT  BEER 

AMERICA'S  HIGHEST  PRICED 
DRAUGHT  BEER~" 

— — 717^  Kaker 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


S  T.   L  O  U  I  S  r 


Copyright.  1937.  Anheuw-r-Busch.  lac 
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~  GRANTLANO  RICE 


TRUST  GRANT  RICE  to  know 
what's  what  in  sports.  Tops 
among  sports  scribes,  he  fishes  and 
hunts  with  sports  figures  whose 
names  make  news.  And  what  shell 
does  Grant  tuck  in  his  Remington 
pump  gun?  Nitro  Express,  of  course. 
But  let  Grant  tell  you: 

"When  I  shoot,  I  want  a  load  that 
goes  places  and  packs  plenty  of  wal- 
lop when  it  gets  there.  That's  why 
I  shoot  Nitro  Express. 

DOUBLE  "WET-PROOF".  .  ."Nitro  Ex- 
press is  double  Wet-Proof  .  .  .  take 
it  from  a  fellow  who's  hunted  in 
everything  from  a  drizzle  to  a  down- 
pour. 

NO  BARREL  CLEANING ...  "Kleanbore 
priming  in  Nitro  Express  keeps  my 


gun  bore  bright,  with  no  cleaning!" 
BALANCED  PATTERNS  .  .  .  Nitro  Ex- 
press shells  have  balanced  patterns 
at  all  ranges,  with  no  fringed  edges 
and  no  holes  for  game  to  slip  through. 

Take  a  tip  from  Rice  and  other 
in-the-know  sportsmen.  Shoot  Nitro 
Express  or  Arrow  Express  (with  lac- 
quered body  and  extra-high  head). 
Both  have  standard  brands  of  pro- 
gressive burning  powders  and  gas- 
tight  wadding  to  keep  every  ounce 
of  super-power  behind  the  shot. 

Grant's  gun,  you'll  notice,  is  the 
famous  Remington  Model  3lAP 
pump  action  shotgun.  And  don't  for- 
get— if  it's  Remington,  it's  right! 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


and  this  promises  to  be  such  a 
colorful  class  that  the  manage- 
ment has  arranged  for  other  spe- 
cial   exhibitions    of    these  tiny 

teams. 

There  will  be  six  teams  in  the  In- 
ternational Military  events,  quite 
a  showing  for  these  troubled  times. 
Ireland,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Chili,  and  Cuba.  It  looks 
as  if  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  uniforms  had  better  brush  up 
on  our  Spanish. 

BELMONT  FINAL.  October 
1st,  the  day  on  which  Belmont 
Park  offers  the  best  day's  racing 
program  that  it  is  possible  for  any 
track  to  give  its  patrons,  didn't 
turn  out  quite  as  well  as  it  usually 
does.  America's  Grand  National 
brought  forth  only  three  starters 
and  two  of  them  were  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Hitchcock's  barn.  Mr.  F. 
Ambrose  Clark's  Brimingham  fell 
on  the  back  stretch  the  last  time 
around  leaving  Rioter  and  An- 
nibal  to  decide  which  of  them 
wanted  to  win  and,  apparently,  it 
was  Annibal  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Rioter's  jock  dismounted  at 
the  next  to  the  last  fence. 

With  no  El  Chico  (who,  by  the 
way  belongs  to  Mr.  William 
Zeigler  Jr.)  in  the  Futurity  and 
Porter's  Mite's  recent  record  for 
the  distance  in  doubt,  Belair 
Stud's  Johnstown  was  made  favor- 
ite. I  don't  think  he  "ran  his  race" 
but  Porter's  Mite  did  because  he 
won;  and  the  Jockey  Club  Gold 
Cup,  after  being  haunted  for 
weeks  by  both  Seabiscuit  and 
Stagehand,  turned  out,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  both  of  these  adversaries, 
to  be  just  a  canter  for  War  Ad- 
miral. Now  Pimlico  is  going  to 
stage  the  "Race  of  The  Century" 
on  November  1st.  This  contest  be- 
tween War  Admiral  and  Seabis- 
cuit has  had  so  many  postpone- 
ments that  it  begins  to  resemble 
the  filming  of  "Gone  With  The 
Wind,"  and  by  the  time  it  comes 
off — if  ever — I'm  afraid  that  peo- 
ple will  be  about  as  much  inter- 
ested in  who  wins  as  they  will  be 
in  who  takes  the  part  of  Scarlett 
O'Hara  in  the  picture.  None  of  it 
seems  very  vital  any  more.  My 
vote  has  always  been  for  War  Ad- 
miral but  there  is  always  the  track 
question.  If  they  ran  the  race  on 
a  railroad  track,  for  which  Sea- 
biscuit  must  hold  an  all-time  dis- 
tance record,  I  would  bet  on  him. 

HUNT  MEETINGS.  Just  about 
the  time  one  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  timber  racing  at  the  hunt 
meetings  is  due  to  die  a  gradual 
and  natural  death  from  lack  of 
entries,  a  whole  new  crop  of  horses 
comes  along.  The  maiden  race  at 
West  Hills  was  well  filled,  the 
Meadow  Brook  had  nine  en- 
tries with  some  unfamiliar  names 
among  them,  and,  although  the 
races  over  timber  as  a  whole 
haven't  been  exactly  bothered  by 
too  many  horses,  still  they  man- 
age to  carry  on  with  enough  to 
keep  them  going.  Mr.  J.  W.  Y. 
Martin's  Comonhome.  a  winner  at 
'  West  Hills  and  Rolling  Rock,  is 
one  of  the  nicer  newcomers.  The 


Rokeby  Stables'  Faction  Fighter 
made  a  good  showing  in  the 
Meadow  Brook  and  won  at  Roll- 
ing Rock  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Spillman's 
Atherton  promises  to  be  something 
to  conjure  with  when  he  settles  to 
his  work.  However,  the  freshmen 
haven't,  as  yet,  brought  out  anv- 
thing  that  is  likely  to  displace 
Mr.  John  Strawbridge's  Coq 
Bruyere,  the  winner  of  the 
Meadow  Brook,  in  this  fall's 
classics.  This  grav  horse  deserves 
a  place  among  the  great  timber 
horses  of  all  time. 

If  the  spark  of  life  still  glows 
in  timber  racing,  a  good  healthy 
flame  burns  in  brush,  hurdle  and 
flat  events.  Winners  of  some  of 
the  important  brush  races  were 
Mr.  F.  Ambrose  Clark's  Paper 
Maker  in  the  Haves  Memorial; 
Groton  Stables'  Santi  Quaranti 
the  Connecticut  Cup  at  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  the  Ad- 
jacent Hunts  has  ever  held;  Mrs. 
F.  Ambrose  Clark's  Torturer  was 
the  best  of  seven  in  the  Rolling 
Rock  Cup  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  popular 
Ligonier  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
A.  Park's  Crooked  Wook  qualified 
for  Aintree's  Grand  National  by 
winning  the  International  Gold 
Cup  on  the  second  day.  But  al- 
though brush  races  still  hold  the 
prestige  it  is  strange  the  way  the 
entries  for  the  hunt  meetings  are 
apt  to  come  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
plan  for  which  the  sport  origi- 
nated. Flat  races  collect  the  most, 
as  a  rule,  hurdle  races  next,  brush 
races  have  plentv  of  starters  but 
timber  races  only  a  few.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  this  picture. 
It  still  makes  the  "meetings"  all 
right  but  the  "hunt"  I'm  inclined 
to  think  questionable. 

Bac  kwoods  blackics 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

food.  (I  could  see  through  the 
bare-limbed  trees  ahead,  the  glis- 
tening water  of  little  Jones  Pond. 
I  wondered  if  a  trio  of  blacks 
might  not  be  dallving  somewhere 
in  the  shadows  of  the  blueberry 
brush  that  cloaked  the  shore.) 

And  brightest  of  all  I  recalled 
one  gay  October  dav — the  best  of 
all  ducking  davs  that  mortal  man 
has  ever  known.  A  balmy  blue-sky 
day  when  all  the  ducks  in  the 
world  seemed  to  have  swooped 
down  onto  our  little  river  alone, 
just  because  we  had  a  holiday 
from  school,  and  three  of  us  had 
been  out  in  the  canoe  with  guns 
since  well  before  daylight.  We 
heard  a  giant  flock  gabbling  at  the 
mouth  of  Turkey  Run  before  ever 
we  rounded  the  bend,  beached 
the  canoe,  and  slipped  Boone-like 
through  the  frosty  brush  until  we 
were  fairly  above  the  birds,  just 
half  a  gunshot  distant.  The  sun- 
light looked  like  pale  gold  shining 
on  the  water,  I  recall,  and  the 
maples  glowed  like  something 
dipped  in  blood. 

Then  we  rose,  we  three,  like  a 
single  hunter,  and  the  ducks  roared 
up.  A  couple  of  hundred  there 
were  in  all,  birds  of  a  dozen  sorts- 
{Continued  on  page  Q5) 
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Cjunning  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient— and  the  most  popular— of  all  the  sports  in  which 
America  engages  today.  Figures  indicate  that  approximately  six  million  hunting  licenses  are  issued  each  year... at  a  total  annual 
cost,  including  Federal  duck  stamps,  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars.  The  additional  cost  of  outfits  and  equipment  is  another 
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COLONIAL  homes  are  complimented  by  Fostoria's 
"American"  crystal.  Modern  homes  like  it,  too, 
and  gift  lists  minus  "American"  seem  neglected. 

For  "American"  is  an  authentic  reproduction  of 
that  traditional  design  which  marked  the  cozy  sim- 
plicity and  warm  hospitality  of  early  New  England 
life.  Indeed,  no  crystal  pattern  is  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  or  so  moderately  priced  .  .  .  none  with  a 
more  romantic  past  or  such  a  brilliant  future. 

There  are  nearly  200  separate  pieces  for  your  selec- 
tion. Some  of  these  are  as  little  as  50c  each.  Or  a 
complete  dinner  service  is  available;  perfectly  satis- 
factory for  serving  all  kinds  of  hot  foods  and  drinks. 
•     •  • 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  his  displays.  Or  if  you 
prefer  selecting  before  shopping,  write  for  our  Folder  38-H. 
Fostoria    Glass    Company,    Moundsville,    West  Virginia. 


Ducks  high  and  low 

(Continued  from  page  78) 
guests  tainted  fowl.  So  he  draws 
the  birds  at  the  first  opportunity 
and  hangs  them  in  a  cold  room,  or 
puts  them  in  the  ice-box.  Thus 
drawn  and  hung,  the  length  of 
time  they  are  left  hanging  is  not 
important;  they  will  taste  much 
the  same  after  two  days  as  after 
two  weeks.  A  quartered  onion  or 
a  peeled  carrot,  placed  inside  the 
bird,  is  said  to  draw  out  some  of 
the  fishy  taste,  but  it  is  not  vastly 
important  to  use  either  if  you  pre- 
fer not  to. 

Cleaning  the  ducks  as  soon 
after  they  are  shot  as  possible  is 
what  really  counts.  Even  a  150- 
mile  ride  in  the  trunk  rack  of  an 
automobile  on  a  warm  fall  day  can 
turn  an  undrawn  duck  into  a  most 
unsavory  sight,  leading  to  very 
unappetizing  reflections  on  the 
merits  of  "high"  game.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  on  this  subject, 
unpleasant  as  further  discussion  of 
it  might  be.  Ducks  should  be 
drawn  at  once. 

The  rest  is  easy.  Wipe  the  bird 
thoroughly  inside  and  out  with  a 
clean  cloth,  and  season  inside  and 
out  with  salt  and  pepper.  They 
will  take  a  lot  of  each.  Shocking 
as  the  idea  will  be  to  the  tradi- 
tionalists, a  stuffing,  just  an  ordi- 
nary stuffing  such  as  goes  into  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey — going  a 
little  strong  perhaps  on  the 
chopped  onions — is  delicious  in 
roast  duck. 

Bacon  or  thin  slices  of  salt  pork 
are  placed  over  the  breast  and  the 
bird  is  put  into  the  oven.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  hot,  but 
not  excessively  hot,  oven — say 
400  degrees — will  leave  the  breast 
slightly  red  but  not  juicy.  The 
wild  flavor  is  retained  full 
strength.  This  is  the  way  that  peo- 
ple with  a  reasonable  fondness 
for  the  taste  of  game  will  want 
them  to  be  cooked. 

A  full  hour  should  turn  the 
breasts  brown,  and  longer  roasting 
in  a  medium-hot  or  medium  oven 
will  make  the  taste  milder.  Two 
hours  in  a  medium  oven  might  be 
good  for  initiating  doubtful  be- 
ginners into  the  delights  of  wild 
duck,  hoping  to  woo  them  gradu- 
ally to  the  one-hour  or  three-quar- 
ter hour  roasting,  although  longer 
cooking  tends  to  make  the  birds 
somewhat  tougher. 

For  the  accessories  to  the  feast, 
the  thoughtful  host  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  traditionalist,  with  his  orange 
salad,  wild  rice,  currant  jelly,  and 
Burgundy,  although  there  is  some 
doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  im- 
pairing the  taste  of  roast  duck  with 
a  lemon  sauce — or  any  other  kind 
for  that  matter. 

As  the  season  progresses,  how- 
ever, and  the  wild-fowler's  luck  in 
the  blind  continues,  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  he  can 
vary  the  menu.  Baked  apples  or 
applesauce  go  well  with  roast 
duck,  as  do  tomatoes,  stewed  or 
fried.  A  mushroom  sauce  will  not 
kill  the  taste  of  the  birds.  Celery 
in  salads  or  in  stalks  is  always 
particularly  good. 


As  the  season  progresses  and  ' 
the  supply  of  vegetable  food  for  ' 
ducks  decreases,  he  may  also  have 
to  vary  his  methods  of  cooking  to 
compensate  for  the  increased  fishi- 
ness  of  the  meat.  Soaking  over- 
night in  soda  and  water,  or  salt 
and  water,  with  the  skin  punctured 
or  with  the  meat  cut  off  the  bones, 
tends  to  draw  off  the  blood  and 
soften  the  flavor.  Longer  cooking 
in  a  moderate  oven  will  also  help, 
but  the  advantages  of  parboiling 
and  of  two  and  three  day  soakings 
are  really  very  much  overrated  in 
our  estimation. 

For  scoters,  mergansers,  and 
other  ducks  which  are  really 
strong  in  flavor,  the  safest  pro- 
cedure is  to  use  only  the  meat  from 
the  breasts,  making  sure  not  to 
cut  too  far  down  the  breast  to- 
ward the  stomach.  The  skin  should 
also  be  removed.  The  breasts  are 
soaked  in  soda  and  water  for  a 
day,  changing  the  water  fre- 
quently, and  then  fried. 

There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  fishv 
taste  of  a  scoter  lies  in  the  bones 
or  just  under  the  skin.  Adherents 
of  the  first  theory  claim  that  the 
cooking  of  the  bones  is  what  gives 
the  birds  their  rank  taste:  if  the 
meat  is  removed  from  the  bones, 
they  say,  the  fishy  taste  dis- 
appears. Holders  of  the  second 
theory  skin  the  birds  and  then 
sear  them  on  a  very  hot  stove. 
After  that  they  can  be  stewed 
with  vegetables,  the  famous 
'  coot  stew"  of  the  cape  and  island 
gunners,  or  cut  up  and  broiled. 
The  wisest  course,  obviously,  is  to 
remove  both  skin  and  bones  be- 
fore cooking  operations  begin. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  to 
do  your  experimenting  on  scoters 
and  mergansers  and  late-season 
whistlers  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  limiting  your  hospitable 
activities  to  the  better-known 
table  ducks.  But  such  experiment- 
ing is  still  well  worth  doing,  espe- 
cially in  these  days  when  it's  not 
always  easy  to  choose  the  kind  of 
duck  you  want  to  shoot.  The  fla- 
vor of  '"shelldrake"  breasts  is  dis- 
tinctive, and  therefore  not  so  uni- 
versally popular,  but  it  is  defi- 
nitely palatable.  And  when,  you 
are  in  doubt  about  the  recent  diet 
of  the  ducks  you  have  taken,  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  handle  the 
fishier  species  will  surely  come  in 
very  handy. 

The  variations  of  species  and 
methods  are  endless,  and  in  the 
final  analysis  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  little  experience  and  a 
lot  of  common  sense.  If  your  com- 
mon sense  happens  to  dictate  that 
wild  ducks  should  be  untainted 
and  thoroughly  cooked,  you  must 
be  prepared,  of  course,  to  face  the 
scorn  of  those  who  know,  of  the 
real  gourmets  who  learned  to  eat 
ducks  back  in  the  Nineties  when 
refrigerators  were  scarce  and  stom- 
achs were  strong.  But  the  chances 
are  that  your  guests  will  have 
tastes  just  as  low  and  vulgar  as 
your  own.  and  perhaps  that 
thought  will  give  you  courage  to 
withstand  the  scorn  and  disdainful 
sneers  of  the  connoisseurs. 
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Backwoods  blackies 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

green-wing  and  blue-wins  teal:  a 
band  of  widgeon:  gadwall:  pin- 
tails: and  mallards  by  the  score. 
Our  fusillade  rang  out  three  single- 
barrels  strong.  And  when  the  last 
of  the  migrant  horde  had  strung 
out  in  thrilling  procession  against 
the  autumn  sky.  floating  on  the 
lazv  current  of  the  little  Buckhan- 
non  River  we  saw  .  .  .  (Look! 
Three  blackies  cupping  their  wings 
and  zigzagging  down  to  the  far 
shore  of  Jones  Pond! )  ...  we  saw 
one  lonesome  green-wing  drake! 

Those  were  the  days!  But  I'm 
not  kicking,  you  understand,  on 
the  changes  that  time  has  wrought 
in  American  hunting.  I'd  howl  loud 
enough  if  that  could  bring  back 
the  old  order:  but  it  can't.  This 
world  has  changed  too  much  for 
that.  There's  been  too  much 
drought,  too  much  agriculture,  too 
much  burning  of  powder:  too 
much  taking  "em  out  and  not 
enough  putting  em  back.  Six  hun- 
dred thousand  hunters  kicked  in 
with  a  dollar  each  last  fall,  for  a 
federal  duck-stamp.  And  for  that 
modest  fee  manv  a  man  of  the  lot 
killed  a  limit  bag  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ducks  and  fifty  geese. 
Still  we  hear  commercial  propa- 
ganda aimed  at  "nuisance"  regula- 
tions! L'nhappv  talk.  I'm  afraid, 
from  people  who'd  shoot  the  last 
goose  that  lavs  golden  eggs.  ( But 
I'm  close  to  the  Pond :  and  thoughts 
like  that  make  me  hot  under  the 
collar.  I'll  just  cool  off.  by  your 
leave:  drop  gracefully  down  on 
mv  midriff  and  worm  up  to  the 
shore  through  the  laurel.) 

\Yorm  through  the  laurel  I  did. 
For  one  full  hour  ...  up  a  half 
.  .  .  and  a  quarter.  I  slithered 
through  the  tangled  underbrush 
which  fringes  Litchfield  County 
ponds.  It  wasn't  easv  crawling,  as 
anvone  will  tell  vou  who  has  tried 
it  when  the  ground  is  full  of  frost 
and  there  are  numbers  of  timid 
wildfowl  disporting  themselves 
within  earshot — for  I'd  glimpsed 
black  ducks  in  plenty,  surging 
over  the  water  a  few  rods  off. 

An  inch  at  a  time,  head  down, 
almost  unbreathing.  I  wriggled 
snakewise  toward  the  game.  Now 
and  again  I  paused  in  mv  slinkv 
advance  to  retrieve  shells  or  like 
impedimenta  dropped  in  the  car- 
peting oak  leaves:  or  to  cast  blood- 
thirsty glances  at  one  or  another 
blacky  rising  erect  on  the  water  to 
shake  his  silvery  wings.  Then  sud- 
denly I  was  there.  I  knew  that  one 
of  those  super-shells  I'd  bought 
against  my  better  judgment  would 
more  than  cover  the  distance  be- 
tween me  and  the  lusty  black 
ducks  dabbling  about  there:  or 
the  quartette  of  mallards:  the 
couple  of  snow-trimmed  whistlers 
which  were  plain  to  be  seen. 

I  saw  all  of  those  birds.  I 
watched  no  less  than  thirty  fat 
wildfowl  swimming  this  way  and 
that  ( tipping  up  from  a  banquet 
of  pond-weed ) :  lunging  at  one 
another  when  courses  collided: 
rising  to  flap  their  wings  in  the 
pallid  sunlight:  cocking  their  heads 


warily  to  appraise  that  untoward 
something  in  the  underbrush  which 
was  the  writer.  Then  to  top  it  all 
off  I  heard  from  the  skv  a  sudden 
guttural  quanh-anhck!  Out  of  the 
fleecv  clouds  to  eastward  I  watched 
a  close-knit  flock  of  ten  glittering 
blackies  come  zipping  down. 

'Zooks,  man."  as  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi  cried.  '  I'm  only  flesh  and 
blood."  So  up  I  sprang.  What  if 
the  distance  from  me  to  fowl  was 
greater  than  I'd  reckoned  from  mv 
laurel-cloaked  survey!  What  if  I 
did  discard  for  the  nonce  such 
hypothetical  dignity  as  convention 
accords  to  my  thinning  pow!  Up  I 
went  of  a  sudden,  and  dashed  pell- 
well  through  dense  underbrush.  In 
a  trice  (as  olde  raconteurs  have  it) 
I  was  at  the  brink  of  Jones  Pond. 
And  the  ducks  were  aloft  with  a 
mighty  clatter  of  wings. 

YLa-boom!  the  old  twelve  rang 
out.  Boom!  (Then  I  slipped  in 
fresh  shells.)  Bang!  Bang!  And 
some  dozens  of  wild,  wild  Litch- 
field waterfowl  streaked  off  through 
the  air  with  a  strumming  of  wings 
and  a  resonant  cry  of  quack! 
quack!  But  stay!  Not  all  of  the 
lot  streaked  off.  Floating  peace- 
fully on  the  limpid  surface  of 
Jones  Pond — when  the  smoke  of 
battle  had  cleared  away — -I  spied 
the  torso  of  a  lone  black  duck! 

That  was  just  about  all  for  that 
Indian  summer  day  when  the  au- 
tumn leaves  were  still  waving 
above  Connecticut's  woodland 
ponds.  There  was  the  gaudy  cock 
pheasant,  of  course,  which  rose 
from  the  pondside  swamp  with  a 
challenging  cackle  and  a  flirt  of 
his  streaming  tail:  the  trio  of 
quail  which  buzzed  out  of  the 
frost-blackened  ragweed  by  the 
one-time  stagecoach  road:  and  the 
lone  old  partridge  which  zoomed 
from  the  shelter  of  gray  boulders 
beneath  the  cliff.  But  I  misssed 
the  pheasant:  and  held  my  fire 
from  the  other  old  warriors,  since 
quail  are  too  few  for  the  time 
being,  in  New  England  coverts: 
and  Old  Partridge  deserves  all  the 
help  he  can  get  in  these  days  of 
grouse  depression. 

There  was  that  last  woodland 
flock  of  black  ducks,  to  be  sure: 
the  party  of  seven  big  birds  which 
flew  low  overhead  as  I  trudged 
back  through  the  sphagnum 
swamp,  bound  for  the  cabin,  a 
roaring  log  fire  and  perhaps  a 
drop  of  sherry.  That  last  flock  of 
blackies  which  passed  twice  over- 
head as  I  crouched  in  the  naked 
birch  brush.  I  heard  the  whisper 
of  their  wings  before  ever  I  saw 
them:  a  winnowing  wss-u'ss-wss 
of  wings,  and  the  chuckling  quacks 
of  an  unwary  hen.  A  cock  grouse 
was  drumming  a  nostalgic  hymn 
of  summer  at  the  moment.  I  re- 
member: and  a  red  squirrel  in  the 
old-field  butternut  was  wailing  like 
a  banshee.  I'd  stopped  to  listen  to 
both  of  them. 

Then  the  ducks  had  come. 
Lower  and  lower  they  circled,  con- 
templating. I  would  opine,  good 
things  tumbled  into  rain-pools  in 
the  woods.  Lower  and  lower.  A 
sweep  around:  another  and  an- 
other. Suddenly  the  ducks  were 


MY!  illY! 


%%|  HAT  HAVE  W 


E  HERE! 


Don't!  Oh  don't  be  dull  this  winter!  Give 
your  entertaining  a  new  lift,  put  fresh  interest 
in  your  dining.  We'll  help  you  do  it,  for  we've 
collected  more  items  than  we  can  illustrate 
to  help  you  be  talked  about  in  the  very  nicest 
way,  and  to  win  fresh  laurels  for  you  when 
guests  come  to  call. 


ENTERTAINING  ITEMS 


CRYSTAL  OYSTER   PLATES  — 

about  10"  in  diameter, 
without  sauce  cups  Si  5. 
per  dozen.  Sauce  cups, 
S2.40  per  dozen. 

CRYSTAL   ARTICHOKE  PLATES, 

center — about  9"  in  di- 
ameter, S15-  a  dozen. 

CRYSTAL  DEVILED   EGG  DISH, 

right— about  10"  in  di- 
ameter, S2.  each. 


NEW  MIXER  AM)  SHAKER 


At  left  a  Martini  mixer 
in  cut  and  polished  crys- 
tal, chromium  plated 
top.  2S  oz.  capacity. 
Complete  with  spoon, 
SS.30.  At  right,  silver 
plated  cocktail  shaker, 
oversized  for  larger  par- 
ties (48  oz.)      .    ST. 50 


E0GKTA11  Wl)  EORS  D'OEUV/iE  TRAY 

Versatile  —  complete. 
W  ith  2S  oz.  combina- 
tion shaker,  S  cocktail 
glasses,  four  relish 
dishes,  2  toothpick 
knobs,  jigger  spoon,  on 
Walnut  tray  with  stirrup 
handles.  Complete.  S35 


R  esert  -e  you  r  copy  of  our  new  Gift  Book  ready 
for  mailing  Soiember  1 5th.  Write  today  for 
Houseuares  Booklet  ''L". 
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145  EAST  57th  STREET 


Since  1848 
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designed  for  slip  covers 
DOUBLE  HEADBOARD  .  TWO  SIMMONS  DEEPSLEEP  BOX 
SPRINGS  .  TWO  BE AUT Y  R  EST  MATTRESSES  .  CROWN 
TESTED  RAYON  TAFFETA  SLIP  COVER,  SPREAD  ENSEMBLE 


complete    J  (|  ^ 


Our  famous  Beautyrest  Twins  . .  twin  beds  joiued  to  a  single  six- 
foot  headboard  .  .  in  a  new  box  spring  and  headboard  combina- 
tion that  makes  it  possible  to  give  you  this  ensemble  complete  at 
a  new  low  cost.  The  Crown  Tested  Rayon  taffeta  headboard  slip 
cover  .  .  that  can  be  whisked  off  for  an  inexpensive  cleaning  or 
easily  ch-anged  with  your  decorative  scheme  .  .  and  the  match- 
ing spread  are  beautifully  quilted,  custom-tailored,  lined.  Head- 
boards available  in  three  shapes;  slip  covers  and  spreads  in  ten 
new,  and  very  lovely,  Fall  decorator  colors.  Send  for  swatches. 


Crown  Fas<  Color 

Tested   7«nm'T^  and 
for       ^  Long  Wear 

HALES 

420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Paper  of  Charm 


ft  26"  wide 


One  of  the  most  charming  of  Zuber's  scenic  wall  papers  was  first  printed  in  1804— 
perhaps  the  first  scenic  paper  in  the  world.  Four  years  ago  this  was  reprinted  by  Louis 
Zuber.  The  grandeur  of  the  Alps  and  the  gaiety  of  the  Swiss  peasants  are  pictured  with 
almost  photographic  clarity.  The  vitality  of  color  and  superb  perspective  of  this  paper 
have  never  been  excelled.  Eminently  suitable  for  rooms  of  average  size.  Ask  for 
Booklet  0-11. 

Order  from  us  or  through  your  decorator. 


34  Easf  53rd  St..  New  York    •    Strafford.  Pa.    •    1515  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia 

MAKERS  OF  DISTINCTIVE  FURNITURE 

Established  1885 

Sole  American  agents  for  Zuber  &  Cie,  Desfosse  &  Karth.  Paul  Dumas 


Colonial  Andirons 

priced  to  sat-e  you  $4.50 

#  These  authentic,  Bras?  Colonial 
Andirons,  regularly  $29.00.  have  been 
specially  priced  for  Autumn  buyers  al 
824.50!  A  real  chance  to  get  beauty 
and  fine  quality  at  a  saving.  Many 
others  to  choose  from. — a  vi^it  to  our 
new  Show  Rooms  will  repay  you. 
Come  in  soon  and  look  around. 


Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

52  East  57th  Street       New  York 

tfsfaMJeJ  i '827 


within  gunshot  and  I  leaped  out  of 
my  happen-so  blind  and  let  fire 
at  the  last  bird.  His  white  under- 
wings  showed  silver  in  the  shafts 
of  yellow  sunlight  as  I  swung  the 
bead  a  mite  ahead.  Then  from  the 
gun,  a  roar  which  made  the  chilly 
woods  and  hills  reverberate.  The 
big  bird  crumpled  in  mid-air  and 
pitched  down  at  my  feet  with 
hardly  a  flutter. 

I  got  along  then,  fast  and 
noisily,  toward  the  little  back-road 
cabin.  Bag-limits,  like  par,  are  not 
for  me.  Three  ducks,  I  think,  are 
plenty  in  these  days,  and  I  wanted 
Satan  well  behind  me  if  another 
flock  should  happen  through  the 
sky.  The  sun  had  not  yet  set  when 
I  trudged  in,  tired  and  well  con- 
tent. I  strung  my  birds  up  from 
the  porch  edge,  and  they  looked 
that  pretty  hanging  there  that  I 
snapped  their  picture  against  the 
blaze  of  an  Indian  summer  sunset. 

I  reflected  then  that  I  would 
buy  another  dollar  duck-stamp  on 
the  morrow.  Maybe,  I  thought,  if 
another  dollar  or  two  dribbled  in 
to  a  straight-shooting  government 
department,  three  extra  ducklings 
might  grow  up  on  some  seques- 
tered marsh  to  northward  in  the 
spring.  And  those  three  pay-back 
ducks,  it  seemed  to  me,  might 
yield  someone  a  bit  of  good  sport 
with  blackies  on  the  backwoods — 
no  farther  than  a  pleasant  drive 
from  old  New  York. 

And  if  the  dollar  does  that — 
since  I  spent  it — I  hope  that  you 
with  a  load  of  sixes  will  catch  one 
of  the  trio  as  he  flares  wide  and 
handsome  against  the  splendor  of 
a  next  Indian  summer's  sky. 

The  plain  art 
of  chiseling 

(Continued  jrom  page  67) 
In  individual  pieces  of  wood 
carving  such  as  the  painted  mirror 
which  Mr.  Foth  created  for  Mr. 
Haines,  shown  on  page  66,  a  wood 
frame  was  first  made  to  receive 
the  glass,  over  which  was  laid  the 
delicate  wood  carving.  There  are 
at  least  twenty  separate  pieces  in 
the  carved  lace  work,  all  put  to- 
gether so  deftly  as  to  defy  detec- 
tion at  a  single  union.  The  mirror 
is  one  of  a  pair  used  in  the  home 
of  Joe  E.  Brown. 

Mr.  Haines  reminds  us  that 
wood  carving  in  California  is  made 
doublv  tedious,  and  even  treacher- 
ous, by  the  wind  and  dryness 
which  is  characteristic  of  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Paneled  rooms 
will  spread  wide  open  unless  the 
wood  is  doweled,  double  doweled, 
and  laminated. 

The  woods  which  Mr.  Foth  uses 
mostly  are  oak,  mahogany,  Luaan, 
pear,  lime  wood,  poplar,  pine,  and 
alder.  His  tools  are  interesting 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  few 
kinds  that  are  required.  Regard- 
less of  how  difficult  the  job  may 
be,  he  uses  but  three  tools — the 
gouge,  the  chisel,  and  parting  tool. 
When  it  comes  to  varieties  of  each 
tool,  that  is  another  story.  Mr. 
Foth  uses  about  three  hundred 
varieties  of  chisels  and  gouges.  He 
could,  he  says,  if  necessary,  get 


along  with  twenty-five.  Ninety 
tools  is  considered  an  average  good- 
sized  kit  for  a  master  carver.  An 
interesting  thing  is  that  the  handle 
of  each  cutting  tool  is  different.  A 
carver  knows  his  tools  by  their 
handles.  This  saves  time  in  select- 
ing the  tool  needed  at  the  minute. 

Studying  the  work  of  a  master 
wood  carver,  it  is  apparent  that 
wood  carving  is  a  difficult,  intri- 
cate art  and  yet  scores  of  people 
have  taken  up  wood  carving  as  a 
hobby,  and  a  most  interesting  one 
at  that.  One  old  carver  tells  us, 
"Wood  carving  is  a  cure  for  many 
of  our  social  ills.  There  is  a  tonic 
quality  in  the  feel  of  the  chisel 
against  the  block,  in  that  contest 
between  your  mastery  of  the  tool 
and  the  wilfulness  of  the  grain 
that  renders  you  for  the  time  be- 
ing wholly  oblivious  to  all  earthly 
cares."  He  tells  us  that  wood 
carving  has  delights  and  surprises 
all  along  the  road  from  novice  to 
expert.  It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
warding of  the  crafts — clean,  hon- 
est, sturdy,  and  truly  of  distin- 
guished lineage. 

As  a  hobby  wood  carving  is, 
however,  a  very  different  problem 
than  it  is  for  the  artist.  An  ama- 
teur is  content  to  create  forms 
which  show  the  earmarks  of  the 
finished  craftsman  as  compared  to 
the  ordinary  hammer  and  saw 
work.  The  fine,  delicate  designs  he 
is  usually  content  to  leave  to  pro- 
fessional hands.  And  yet  one  never 
knows  until  he  tries  what  talent 
may  develop.  As  Mr.  Foth  reminds 
us,  all  artists  were  in  the  begin- 
ning apprentices,  who  by  their 
own  initiative  and  ambition  have 
gone  on  to  develop  varying  de- 
grees of  perfection. 

Mr.  Foth,  from  time  to  time, 
has  given  personal  instruction  to 
pupils.  There  is,  he  savs,  a  wide 
margin  for  creative  work  in  wood 
carving.  Drawing  ability  is  essen- 
tial, but  wood  carving  is  not  what 
may  be  called  laborious,  hard 
work.  The  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion today  under  Mr.  Foth  is 
limited.  With  fourteen  skilled  men 
working  under  feim,  he  is  carving 
not  only  for  William  Haines  but 
for  architects  and  decorators  all 
over  the  city.  Countless  Southern 
California  homes  have  been  made 
more  beautiful  by  his  skill. 

There  are,  he  tells  us,  several 
different  types  of  wood  carving  to 
interest  the  beginner.  Scratch  carv- 
ing, or  chasing,  is  the  simplest  and 
is  usually  the  first  step.  Another  of 
the  more  simple  types,  which  at 
the  same  time  is  very  attractive,  is 
chip  carving.  Low  relief  carving, 
which  is  the  probable  next  step  on 
toward  bas  relief,  is  more  difficult 
and  need  not  be  attempted  for 
years  to  come  unless  the  novice  is 
especially  talented  or  ambitious. 

But  what  of  professional  wood 
carvers?  There  is  at  this  time  no 
immigration  of  foreign  craftsmen. 
Wood  carving  is  a  promising  art, 
and  yet  American  boys  are  not 
showing  much  interest  in  the  trade. 
The  explanation  is  the  time  ele- 
ment required  for  apprenticeship. 
The  average  young  American,  Mr. 
Foth  tells  us,  who  takes  up  wood 
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carving  works  probably  six  months. 
When  he  has  learned  to  carve 
some  one  design  well,  such  as 
scrolls,  he  takes  a  job  in  a  furni- 
ture factory  where  he  can  make 
money,  even  though  he  must  go  on 
carving  scrolls  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  Europe  it  is  different.  A 
young  man  looks  upon  his  three  or 
four  years  of  apprenticeship  much 
as  a  boy  in  America  thinks  of  four 
years  in  college  as  preparatory  to 
his  life's  work.  But  Europe  and 
America  may  not  be  compared. 
With  the  American  penchant  for 
speed,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  guild 
of  wood  carvers,  as  Mr.  Foth 
knows  them,  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  Europe  an  apprenticeship  of 
several  years  is  not  the  end  of 
study.  Even  after  a  man  has  be- 
come an  expert  carver,  he  con- 
siders it  more  or  less  imperative  to 
give  up  a  little  time  of  each  year 
to  study.  Subsequently  he  tosses  a 
knapsack  over  his  shoulder  and 
starts  out.  In  his  travels  he  may 
work  in  the  shops  of  several  well- 
known  master  craftsmen.  Rarely  is 
a  floating  member  of  the  guild 
turned  away.  He  may  not  stay 
long  in  any  one  place,  but  wher- 
ever he  goes  there  is  usually  work. 

"How  long  then,  does  it  really 
take  to  learn  to  be  a  master  wood 
carver?"  we  asked  Mr.  Foth. 

"A  lifetime,"  was  his  answer. 

Our  soil  or  our  life 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

the  answer,  the  grand  total,  the  ut- 
terly tremendous  total,  is  .  .  .  one 
flood! 

Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  Why,  they  are  building 
dams  and  levees,  you  answer; 
what  more  is  needed?  But  levees 
and  locks  and  dams  will  not  meet 
the  advancing  flood  conditions. 
The  higher  we  build  our  levees,  the 
higher  we  raise  our  river  beds — 
and  some  day  the  limit  will  be 
reached.  Never  will  I  forget  the 
day,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  I  stood  on  the  sidewalk  of  a 
Mississippi  river  town  while  OF 
Man  River  was  on  one  of  his  ram- 
pages, and  gazed  at  river  packets 
moored  to  the  levee  with  their 
bottoms  above  the  level  of  my 
head! 

No,  not  flood  control,  but  flood 
prevention  is  the  complete  answer 
to  the  nation's  flood  problem. 
True,  under  conditions  created  by 
our  selfish  prodigality,  levees  and 
locks  will  have  a  place,  but  not 
the  principal  place.  Erosion  must 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  con- 
servation must  be  developed  to  its 
maximum.  To  attain  that  dual  re- 
sult, merit,  efficiency,  experience, 
and  technical  training  must  do  the 
work  and  dictate  the  way;  and 
education  and  the  creation  of  a 
powerful  public  sentiment  must 
follow  close  behind  or  alongside. 
Ignorant  land  tillage  must  be 
halted.  No  farmer  can  farm  to 
and  for  himself  alone  and  leave 
the  nation  safe.  No  citizen  can  cut 
down  trees  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences and  permit  the  nation 
to  prosper.  Land  must  be  tilled  so 
as  to  combat  erosion.  Land  suit- 


able only  for  grazing  must  be  left 
with  its  protecting  sod  and  not 
broken  up  for  dry  farming.  Side 
hills,  unfit  for  another  agricultural 
use,  must  be  replanted  to  trees. 

Sixteen  million  tons  of  rain  and 
snow  fall  upon  this  earth  of  ours 
every  second  of  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four.  Wisdom  dictates  that 
we  recognize  that  fact  and  plan 
and  work  accordingly.  To  ignore 
it  is  silly — and  fatal.  Almighty 
God  requires  anywhere  from  four 
hundred  to  one  thousand  years  to 
create  one  inch  of  top  soil.  In  time, 
one  thousand  years;  in  soil,  one 
inch — which  can  be  destroyed  by 
one  flood  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  with  the  guilty  responsible 
party  identified  as  man. 

Erosion  has  already  devoured 
one  hundred  million  acres  of  farm- 
ing land;  it  is  well  started  on  an- 
other hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion, with  still  another  hundred 
million  seriously  endangered.  To 
that  ominous  fact  add  this:  Each 
succeeding  year  erosion  bites  from 
the  productive  land  area  of  the 
United  States  sixty-three  million 
tons  of  soil.  This  soil  is,  literally, 
devoured,  dispelled;  it  disappears; 
it  is  gone  from  the  fields  forever. 
With  the  help  of  sheet  and  gully 
erosion,  the  Mississippi  River,  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  carries  away, 
year  after  year,  some  four  hundred 
million  tons  of  life-sustaining  soil, 
to  deposit  it  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico where  it  does  no  one  any  good. 
All  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
combined  dump  each'year  into  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  eight 
hundred  million  tons  of  soil.  And 
so  the  unequal  contest  goes  on, 
with  erosion  steadily  gaining  and 
man  as  steadily  losing. 

Rains  and  snows,  falling  upon 
our  plowed  lands,  our  streets, 
roads,  and  roofs,  speed  on  their 
eroding  way  insidiously  bringing 
disaster  upon  us.  Will  this  nation, 
which  started  out  so  bravely  with 
its  immense  resources  and  match- 
less possibilities,  write  a  new  page 
in  world  history  by  saving  itself 
before  it  is  too  late,  or  will  it  go 
the  way  of  all  the  nations  that 
have  gone  before?  The  answer  to 
that  crucial  question  rests  with  us 
— with  you. 

Log  cabin  in 
Nortk  Carolina 

(Continued  jrom  page  47) 

tenting  tied  back,  this  architect 
employed  a  principle  at  which  ex- 
perienced builders  shake  their 
heads — arches  in  stone,  con- 
structed, not  upon  the  traditional 
principle  of  the  arch,  but  as  arches 
on  a  circle.  Through  this  tricky 
porch  the  dining  room  is  reached 
and  as  soon  as  one  steps  across  the 
threshold  he  begins  to  realize  why 
the  Baumanns  were  so  delighted 
at  the  discovery  of  their  homesite. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  single, 
large  pane  of  plate  glass  through 
which  the  mountains  beyond  be- 
come a  mural  decoration  for  al- 
most an  entire  wall,  and  what  a 
mural  it  is!  Never  the  same,  for 
with  the  constant  changing  of 
weather  conditions  over  the  moun- 
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_B»  l'ie  package  arrives,  try  a  generous 
sample.  If  you  don't  say  they  are  the  finest 
fruits  you  ever  tasted,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 


v  5H 

Finest 
California 

Bruits  Direct 
this  year 

CALIFORNIA'S  FINEST  FRUITS 
PACKED  IN  BEAUTIFUL 
REDWOOD  BOXES 

Shipped  to  You  Direct  From  My  Farm 
All  Charges  Prepaid 

Unique  Christmas  Gifts 


TREE  RIPE  FRUITS 

Packed  in  Redwood  Boxes 
Shipped  Express  Prepaid 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


5  lb. 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
S  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
5  " 
CALI 
CALI 


SUN-RIPE  DRIED  FRUITS 

box  CALIMYRNA  FIGS   2.25 

"    BLACK  FIGS  (very  fine)   2.00 

•'    DEGLET  NOOR  DATES   2.50 

"    PURPLE  PLUMS   2.50 

"    GOLDEN  APRICOTS   2.50 

"    MAMMOTH   PRUNES    1.40 

"    MAMMOTH  WHITE  PRUNES   2.00 

"    YELLOW  PEACHES   1.75 

"    BARTLETT  PEARS   2.00 

"    NECTARINES    2.30 

"    SEEDLESS  BLACK  RAISINS    1.40 

"    SEEDLESS  WHITE  RAISINS   1.75 

"    MONUKKA   RAISINS   1.70 

"    CALIMYRNA  AND  BLACK  FI^S  2.25 

"    CALIMYRNA  FIGS  AND  DATES   2.35 

"    APRICOTS  AND  PEARS   2.25 

"    CALIMYRNA  FIGS  AND  PRUNES.  ..  1.90 

"    DATES  AND  WHITE  RAISINS   2.00 

"    ASSORTED  RAISINS  (3  varieties)   1.75 

"    ASSORTED   FRUITNUTS   2.75 

FORNIA  WALNUTS,    5-lb.  Carton   1.95 

FORNIA  WALNUTS,  10-lb.  Carton   3.50 


NECTAR  ALL-FRUIT  CAKE 

Made  entirely  of  15  kinds  of 
fine  fruits  and  nuts.  Contains 
no  flour  or  shortening 

5  pound  size,  3.50 


5  lb.  Redwod  B^x 
of  SUN-RIPE  Fruits 


Write  or  Wire 
for  my  Com- 
plete Illustrat- 
ed Christmas 
Price  List. 


UNUSUAL  FRUITS 
PACKED  IN  AN 
UNUSUAL  WAY 

1 


SWEET  PICKLED  WHOLE  FICS 
Packed  in  Wooden  Barrels 

Hero  are  California's  choicest  white 
fig's,  hand  selected  and  pickled  whole 
in  a  piquant,  tangy  pickling  syrup, 
composed  of  apple  cider  vinegar,  sweet 
spices  and  sugar.  The  most  delicious 
sweet  pickled  figs  you  ever  tasted.  Re- 
turn them  at  my  expense  if  you  don't 
say  so  too. 

One  gal.  Barrel   4.50 

l/2  gal.  Barrel   2.85 

Express  Prepaid 


•  ••  — n> 
CALIFORNIA 
TREASURE  CHEST 

of  Fine  Fruits 
The  Perfect  Gift 

This  handsome  redwood  chest  meas- 
ures I0V2  inches  long  by  103,4  inches 
wide.  It  is  packed  with  seven  varieties 
of  delicious  California  fruits  of  the 
rarest  rorts  and  largest  sizes— Deglet 
Noor  Dates,  Purple  Plums,  Calmurua 
Figs.  Jumbo  Black  Figs,  Assorted 
FruitnutS,  White  Raisins  and  Bartlett 
Pears.  Order  several  for  friends.  I  will 
enclose  your  card  and  ship  whenever 
you  say. 

Weigh.  9  lbs.  Net    5.00 

5  pound  size   3.00 

Shipped  Express  Prepaid 
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AN  EXCLUSIVE 


MCCUTCHEON  DESIGN 


3cd%  ~frv*h> 


Busy,  inquisitive  little  penguins  are  cheerful 
little  fellows  to  greet  you  of  a  morning! 
Our  own  exclusive  design  embroidered  on 
snowy-white  bath  toweling  that  dries! 

Bath  Towels,  24"x46"  each  2.30 

Wash  Cloths,  12"xl2"  each  66c 

Bath  Mat,  23"x36"  each  3.80 

5-Piece  Set  in  a  box 

—2  bath  towels,  2  wash  cloths,  1  bath  mat 
— complete  with  penguins  set  10.25 


Street  Floor 


FIFTH      AVENUE     AT      49th      STREET     '     VO  5-1000 


Those  indefatigables  on  the  9th  Floor  at 
34th  Street  &  Broadway  don't  stop  with 

decorating  the  U.S.A  Egypt,  Argentine, 

Italy,  and  France  are  also  embellished  with 
decor  by  Macy.  Sure-fire  floor  plans  chaperone 
all  draperies,  rugs,  furniture,  and  associated 
bibelots  into  private  life.  Said  charts  are  so 
clear  even  a  child  could  see  to  it  that  each 
antimacassar  finds  its  destined  niche. 


tains,  the  panorama  goes  on  in 
endless  variety;  it  is  a  perpetual 
motion  picture.  Almost  as  quickly 
as  one  is  overcome  with  the  beauty 
of  the  view  he  realizes  a  sensation 
of  warm  color.  By  long  search  and 
careful  selection  a  rug  was  found 
which,  alone,  achieves  this  sug- 
gestion of  cordiality.  It  is  a  large 
Persian  whose  basic  coloring  is  an 
exceptional  variation  of  burnt 
sienna  which,  when  reflected  from 
all-white  wall  surfaces,  trans- 
forms the  oak-beamed,  oak-fur- 
nished room  into  a  space  alive 
with  a  warm  apricot  glow,  an  effect 
which  persists  even  on  the  darkest 
days.  Around  the  dining  room 
walls  illumination  brackets  light 
silhouettes  of  wrought-iron  cow- 
boys swinging  lariats  at  wrought- 
iron  steers  across  the  way.  At  one 
end  near  living  room  and  study 
is  the  fireplace  with  its  hand- 
carved  mantel  and  century-old 
brick.  Its  carving  represents  a 
roundup  roping  scene  against  a 
background  of  mountains. 

Through  the  open  end  of  the 
dining  room,  past  the  fireplace, 
leads  a  hall  or  stair  landing  from 
which  one  has  his  choice  of  mount- 
ing to  the  balcony  and  study  at 
his  left  or  of  descending  half  a 
flight  into  the  spacious  living  room 
below.  Should  the  latter  be  his 
choice  he  would  once  again  find 
himself  in  a  room  almost  half  of 
which  is  glass,  for  an  entire  wall 
at  the  far  end  is  a  single  expanse 
of  great,  curved  window.  Like- 
wise, to  the  right,  great  plate 
glass  panes  and  French  doors  open 
out  upon  a  long  porch.  By  stand- 
ing before  these  windows  to  the 
southwest  Mr.  Baumann  has  only 
to  raise  his  powerful  binoculars  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  status 
of  his  ranges  and  herds  miles 
away  toward  the  Great  Smokies, 
where  all  during  the  summer 
months  imported  Montana  cow 
hands  ride  herd  over  his  grazing 
hundreds  of  purebred  Herefords. 
Particularly  valuable  to  him  is  this 
convenient  arrangement  because 
the  ranges  are  inaccessible  except 
by  horse  and  the  lengthy  trip  is 
undertaken  only  at  widely  spaced 
intervals  as  necessity  demands. 

To  sit  before  these  great  win- 
dows through  the  progress  of  an 
entire  storm  is  an  indelible  ex- 
perience— to  see  a  solid  wall  of 
slate  gray  rain  move  like  a  stage 
curtain  shutting  off  the  sight  of 
Pisgah,  then  of  the  nearer  hills 
and  the  road  below;  and  finally 
to  hear  the  rain  drenching  the 
roof  while  thunder  intermittently 
pulsates,  making  the  house  quiver, 
and  the  lightning  slashes  a  lamp- 
black sky  from  top  to  bottom;  to 
feel  the  swift  change  of  air  from 
hot  to  cold,  and  at  last  to  sit, 
spellbound,  while  the  process  re- 
verses itself.  The  sun  breaks 
through  to  shine  first  on  one  hill- 
top and  then  another  until  Pisgah 
again  returns  to  view  behind  a 
gauze  curtain  of  scattered  rain 
drops  on  which  is  projected  a  per- 
fect rainbow.  So  long  a  descrip- 
tion mav  easily  seem  sentimental 
and  foolish,  but  so  much  is  it  a 
part  of  this  room  and  of  the  house 


itself  that  the  digression  would 
seem  to  be  entirely  justifiable. 

With  the  passing  of  the  storm, 
one  turns  instinctively  to  the 
massive  stone  fireplace  before 
which  stretches  a  fine  tiger  rug. 
The  point  of  interest  here,  how- 
ever, is  the  fire  screen  which  is 
hinged  directly  to  the  sides  of  the 
opening  and  which  is  decorated 
with  a  wrought-iron  scene  depict- 
ing the  cooking  of  grub  over  a 
campfire  while  a  burro  packed 
with  prospector's  equipment  stands 
with  characteristic  listlessness  be- 
side the  towering  cacti  of  the 
southwestern  deserts.  Beside  the 
fireplace  on  a  peg  in  the  peeled-log 
wall  hangs  Mr.  Baumann's  elab- 
orately tooled  Western  saddle 
ready  for  use. 

Living  room  walls  are  the  ex- 
posed peeled  and  varnished  inner 
sides  of  the  logs  from  which  the 
house  is  constructed  and  are  left 
with  the  white  chinking  showing 
between.  Stair  rails,  too,  are  of 
pole-logs  as  is  the  balcony  railing. 

Up  the  stairway  again  and  to 
the  left  off  the  balcony  is  the  mas- 
ter's study  lined  with  his  library 
of  fine  first  editions  and  with  his 
collection  of  pistols.  The  pistol 
collection  includes  many  varieties 
varying  from  the  manv  types  of 
flintlocks,  among  which  are  the 
ornate  gold-inlaid  duelling  sets, 
the  old  pirate  bluderbusses,  and 
some  of  the  earlier  military  types, 
to  the  numerous  kinds  of  more 
modern  firearms.  Comprising  the 
remainder  of  the  house  are  four 
large  bedrooms,  three  baths,  and 
the  kitchen. 

Though  not  a  large  house  it  is 
unique  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  was  accomplished  the  in- 
corporation of  the  handicrafts  for 
which  the  southern  mountain  re- 
gion is  so  noted,  and  because  of 
the  unusuallv  complete  utilization 
of  materials  at  hand. 

Seen  and  heard 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

phrase,  "Ulnii  sunt  gloriac  Gro- 
toniae" — The  elms  are  for  a  glorv 
to  Groton."  His  voice  was  so  en- 
tirely distinctive  and  his  intona- 
tion so  characteristic  that  boys 
tried  to  mimic  him,  without  much 
success,  and  no  phrase  of  his  was 
more  popular  than  "The  elms  are 
for  a  glory  to  Groton."' 

When  we  went  to  war  he  volun- 
teered as  a  chaplain,  was  sent  to 
France  and  assigned,  I  think,  to 
the  hospital  at  Toul.  How  many 
good  and  helpful  things  he  did 
there,  only  God  knows.  One  day 
he  stopped  by  the  bedside  of  a 
young  wounded  officer  who  had 
just  arrived  from  the  field  hos- 
pital. He  was  so  badly  hurt  and 
had  lost  so  much  blood  that  his 
case  seemed  desperate.  He  was 
swathed  in  bandages  and  his  fea- 
tures were  invisible.  Mr.  Billings 
said  to  him,  "My  boy,  is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

A  very  small  and  feeble  voice 
came  through  the  bandages.  It 
said,  "Ulmi  sunt  gloriae  Gro- 
toniae."  The  wounded  officer  was 
Captain  Archibald  Roosevelt. 
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Duty  amidst  gloom 

No,  just  at  this  moment,  with 
everything  heading  apparently  for 
a  hideous  war  in  Europe  and  I, 
sitting  like  Marius  among  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  surrounded  by 
fallen  trees  which  no  longer  are 
for  a  glory  to  Groton,  I  can't  get 
excited  over  Mr.  Budge's  quad- 
ruple crown  or  Mr.  Turnesa  or 
Miss  Patty  Berg  or  the  Old  West- 
bury  polo  team  or  the  winner  of 
the  Belmont  or  the  World  Series 
or  the  prospects  for  the  football 
season  or  foxhunting  or  any  of  the 
pleasant  personalities  and  recrea- 
tions of  a  normal  world.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  all  hands  that  I  write 
these  dutiful  paragraphs,  as  it 
were,  on  a  stricken  field.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  to  find  a  nice,  dark, 
obscure  corner  where  I  can  hide 
and  lick  my  wounds.  The  mood, 
to  use  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson's  fa- 
mous phrase — and  you  can  only 
use  it  before  you  have  had  your 
first  cocktail — is  one  of  inspissated 
gloom. 

New  Books 

"Tournament  Polo,"  by  Gen- 
eral Sir  Beauvoir  de  Lisle,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  $4.50).  A  technical 
book  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  polo  by  a  pukka  sahib,  who 
has  had  great  experience  in  the 
game  in  India  and  elsewhere,  both 
as  a  player  and  a  coach.  This  is 
not  a  book  for  the  general  public, 
but  the  keen  polo  player  will  find 
it  interesting  and  instructive.  It 
is  well  illustrated  by  Maurice 
Tulloch. 

"Zaca  Venture,"  by  William 
Beebe  (Harcourt  Brace  &  Co., 
$3).  The  writer  is  incapable  of 
passing  on  the  scientific  abilities 
or  achievements  of  Mr.  William 
Beebe,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
important.  Of  his  ability  to  write 
a  vivid  and  distinguished  narrative 
there  can  be  no  question.  The 
present  book  describes  a  two 
months'  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  differences 
between  fishes  in  the  Pacific  and 
those  in  the  Atlantic.  Whether 
Mr.  Beebe  is  writing  about  deep 
sea  fishes  or  pheasants  in  the 
Orient,  he  tries  to  throw  an  aura 
of  romance  about  his  subject.  This 
book  is  particularly  good  reading. 

Wl  lat  it  takes  to  win 
at  a  major  show 

(Continued  from  page  71) 
exhibitor — maybe  the  next  time. 

If  it  takes  five  years  to  make  a 
champion  show  horse,  it  takes  at 
least  three  or  four  times  that  long 
to  acquire  the  art  of  showing 
them.  Even  though  he  has  ridden 
all  his  life,  any  owner  who  wishes 
to  ride  or  drive  the  horses  of  his 
own  stable  in  the  ring  must  take 
the  matter  seriously.  He  must 
know  them  thoroughly  and  work 
with  them  to  correct  his  own  faults 
as  well  as  theirs.  Each  horse  is  a 
separate  individual  requiring  dif- 
ferent handling  and  even  after  a 
perfect  performance  has  finally 
been  accomplished  on  the  home 


grounds  there  are  still  to  combat 
the  excitement,  stage  fright,  and 
confusion  of  the  unusual  conditions 
encountered  in  the  ring.  Ring  gen- 
eralship, the  job  of  keeping  a 
horse  always  where  the  judges 
may  see  him  and  having  him  at 
the  top  of  his  form  when  they  are 
looking  in  his  direction,  is  an  art 
in  itself.  In  a  ringful  of  horses  it 
is  very  difficult  to  be  always  sure 
that  your  horse  has  room  to  move 
at  his  best  pace  and  is  never 
covered  at  crucial  moments  by 
others  passing  him.  And  since 
brilliance  is  of  prime  importance 
an  exhibitor  must  use  discretion 
as  to  how  his  horse  is  to  be  saved 
or  spent.  Different  judges  like  dif- 
ferent things,  too,  and  the  wise 
exhibitor  shows  them  what  they 
want  to  see  if  he  can  manage  to 
do  so.  Only  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience are  these  things  to  be 
learned,  but  it  would  be  a  grand 
world  if  all  schools  were  as  in- 
teresting and  all  experiences  as 
exciting  as  the  anticipation  of  final 
achievement  makes  the  school  of 
the  show  ring. 

The  price  of  show  ring  "pros- 
pects" varies  tremendously  accord- 
ing to  their  age,  accomplishments, 
and  probabilities  for  the  future 
and  also  according  to  the  division 
in  which  they  are  to  be  shown. 
There  are  so  many  hunter  shows 
that  an  exhibitor  can  "pick  his 
places"  and  win  quite  consistently 
with  a  fair  kind  of  horse.  Some 
$3,500  would  be  about  an  average 
price  for  such  an  animal  but  in 
the  harness  classes,  which  are  only 
included  in  the  larger  shows,  and 
especially  in  the  pony  division  of 
this  section,  it  would  take  $6,000 
to  $10,000  to  buy  one  that  would 
have  a  chance  of  being  in  the  rib- 
bons consistently.  Naturally,  good 
horses  have  been  purchased  for 
less  and  much  more  has  been  paid 
for  failures,  but  these  prices  give 
an  idea  of  what  should  be  fair. 

A  developed  or  "made"  horse 
that  already  has  a  list  of  blues 
and  championships  at  major  shows 
to  his  credit,  no  matter  in  which 
division  he  has  won  them,  is  a 
pretty  expensive  animal.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  seldom  for 
sale.  Their  owners,  knowing  only 
too  well  how  hard  they  are  to 
come  by,  are  loath  to  part  with 
them,  but  occasionally  a  stable  is 
dispersed  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other and  under  these  circum- 
stances an  ambitious  exhibitor  can 
be  moderately  sure  of  owning  a 
winner  without  the  time  and 
chance  it  takes  to  develop  one  for 
himself.  Such  a  horse  will  prob- 
ably cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10,000,  and  prices  as  high  as 
$25,000  for  real  champions  have 
been  rumored. 

No  guarantee  of  future  blues 
goes  with  these  horses  however. 
It  takes  an  expert  to  keep  them 
in  winning  form.  A  few  years  ago 
a  horse  that  had  won  many  cham- 
pionships changed  hands  and, 
under  his  new  ownership,  never 
won  a  single  ribbon.  The  owner 
felt  cheated,  naturally,  but  act- 
ually it  was  his  own  fault.  His 
once  resplendent  horse  was  lazy, 
dull,  and  looked  half  sick.  All  the 
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Now  music  lovers  can  add  to  their 
Victor  Record  libraries  another  mag- 
nificent album  of  Sibelius,  the  great' 
est  living  composer.  This  Sibelius 
Fifth  Symphony  album  is  a  musical 
event  of  first-rank  importance,  be- 
cause it  is  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  considered  one  of  the 
foremost  Sibelius  authorities.  The 
symphonic  fantasia,  "Pohjola's 
Daughter,"  is  included  in  this  Victor 
Higher  Fidelity  album. 

Musical  Masterpiece  of  the  Month 
Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Flat  Major,  and 
Pohjola's  Daughter  (Sibelius)  .  .  .  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,conductor.  Album  M-474(  A  M474 
for  automatic  operation).  10  sides,  $10.00. 


40th  Anniversary  Automatic 
RCA  Victrola  Model  U-I2^~$i7f 
including  $9  in  Victor  Records 

Combines  Victor  Record  and  radio  enter- 
tainment. Has  Gentle  Action  Automatic 
Record  Changer.  Feather-touch  crystal  pick- 
up. Radio  has  Electric  Tuning.  In  walnut  or 
mahogany.  Price,  $175.00*,  includes  $9.00 
worth  of  any  Victor  or  Bluebird  Records 
you  choose,  $2.00  subscription  to  Victor 
Record  Review,  membership  in  Victor  Record 
Society.  Ask  your  dealer  about  generous 
40th  Anniversary  trade-in  allowance. 

Listen  to  the  Magic  Key  of  RCA  every  Sunday,  5  to  3 
P.M.,  E.S.T.,  over  the  NBC  Blue  Network.  You  can  buy 
RCA  Victrolas  on  C.I.T.  easy  payment  pl.in.  Any 
radio  instrument  is  better  with  an  RC.A  Victor  Master 
Antenna.  *Price  f.o.b.  Camden,  N.  J.,  subject  to  change 


things,  barring  his  beautiful 
frame,  that  had  once  made  him 
invulnerable  were  gone.  Once 
more  the  horse  was  sold  but  this 
time  he  went  back  into  good 
hands.  His  old  form  returned  and 
he  started  winning  again.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  doesn't  take 
much  imagination  to  realize  that 
a  good  stable  manager  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold.  There  isn't 
much  sense  in  showing  horses  un- 
less they  win  some  of  their  classes, 
and  they  can't  win  unless  they  are 
properly  trained  and  shown.  The 
owner  himself  is  not  apt  to  have 
either  the  ability  or  time  it  takes 
to  get  them  and  keep  them  in  the 
ways  that  they  should  go.  Nor  is 
it  only  for  the  horses  that  a  good 
man  is  necessary,  for  the  owner 
profits  by  his  instruction  as  well. 

Because  of  the  harness  and  car- 
riages, as  well  as  the  purchase 
price,  harness  horses  and  ponies 
are  the  most  expensive  division  of 
the  shows.  Five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  is  about  what  those  neat 
little  bicycle  wheeled  wagons 
cost  and  if  a  gig  or  some  such 
conveyance  is  to  be  made  to 
order  it  might  cost  as  much  as  a 
good  automobile — -say  $1,200. 
Sometimes  a  gig  or  phaeton  can 
be  bought  secondhand  for  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars  but  since 
they  would  have  to  be  recondi- 
tioned the  price  when  ready  for 
the  ring  would  be  pretty  nearly 
doubled.  A  single  show  harness 
costs  $275  and  that  must  be  multi- 
plied many  times  for  a  stable  of 
any  size.  Hunter  and  saddle  horse 
equipment  is  much  cheaper.  A 
good  saddle  costs  around  $100, 
a  snaffle  bridle  about  $25,  and  a 
double  bridle  about  $35,  but 
whatever  sort  of  horse  you  own 
must  have  all  sorts  of  clothing — 
sheets,  blankets,  coolers,  and 
hoods.  They  must  be  of  the  best 
and  they  are  all  expensive. 

On  the  road,  counting  manager, 
grooms,  tackmen,  and  riders,  a 
"man  a  horse"  must  go  along  with 
each  stable  and  these  men  must 
be  supplied  with  liveries  and 
boarded  while  away  from  home. 
Of  course  everything  must  be  kept 
in  apple  pie  order  and  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  run  a  show  stable  short 
handed.  In  fact  if  one  sat  down 
with  a  pencil  and  paper  and  added 
up  the  cost  of  running  a  show 
stable,  horses,  salaries,  equipment, 
shipping,  feed  and  board  would 
come  to  a  staggering  sum.  When 
you  go  to  the  National  look  over 
the  prize  list  and  find  the  amount 
that  is  paid  in  prize  money — the 
chance  for  return  on  the  owner's 
investment — and  I  think  you'll  de- 
cide that  the  show  ring  is  a  thor- 
oughly sporting  game.  But  almost 
every  exhibitor  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  game  that  is  worth  the 
candle.  The  planning,  hoping,  try- 
ing, and  care  that  make  up  the 
preparation;  the  glorious  moments 
of  achievement  when  man  and 
horse  have  reached  the  perfection 
of  understanding  of  themselves, 
each  other,  and  their  individual 
ability  and  are  rewarded  with  the 
emblem  that  proclaims  them  the 
best — these  things  make  the  time, 
worry,  and  money  more  than  well 


spent.  Once  I  asked  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  best  stables  on  the  cir- 
cuit if  he  had  ever  run  across  one 
of  these  "bargain  horses"  one 
hears  so  much  about. 

"I  can't  tell  you  much  about 
bargain  horses,"  he  said,  "because 
I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  got 
something  for  nothing,  but  I  do 
believe  that  everything  I  have 
bought  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
bargain  regardless  of  the  price." 
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(Continued  from  page  83) 
the  best  in  the  galloping  game) 
over  the  boards  and  then  turn  in- 
side of  them  quickly  and  race  them 
neck  and  neck,  and  usually  beat 
them  in  the  long  emerald  stretches 
of  wide  International  Field. 

As  far  as  horseflesh  is  con- 
cerned, Aknusti  was  the  first  real 
team  Old  Westbury  met  all  sea- 
son; even  with  Cecil  Smith  it  is 
doubtful  if  Old  Westbury's  usual 
long  hitting  would  have  been  as 
effective;  the  Aknusti  mounts  were 
"getting  to"  the  Old  Westbury 
players  before  those  hits  were 
ever  made! 

All  this  they  (Elbridge  T.  Gerry, 
Robert  Gerry,  Capt.  C.  T.  I.  Roark, 
and  Raymond  Guest),  playing  in 
that  order  for  Aknusti  did;  and  all 
that  Pat  Roark,  defeating  Old 
Westbury  (Michael  Phipps,  Ivor 
Balding,  Stewart  Iglehart,  and  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  Whitney)  did — 
not  single-handed  by  any  means 
but  by  single-fingered  play  on  the 
reins  of  the  great  little  team  in 
which  there  was  full  credit  for  all 
hands.  If  there  seemed  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  people  rather 
indecently  elated  over  Old  West- 
bury's defeat,  a  thing  not  easy  to 
understand  since  individually  they 
represent  as  popular  a  group  as 
there  is  in  the  game,  it  must  have 
been,  no  doubt,  because  of  this 
man  Roark  and  because  the 
Gerrys  and  Guest  tried  so  hard 
to  deserve  to  come  into  their 
own  at  "long  last."  As  dashing 
a  figure  on  the  field  as  that  other 
great  Britisher,  the  late  Capt. 
Leslie  St.  Charles  Cheape,  killed 
in  action  in  the  World  War,  Pat 
Roark  has  been  built  up  by  well 
wishers  in  this  country  during  his 
frequent  appearances  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  into  something  the 
British  handicappers  have  been 
trying  to  say  lately  he  is  not.  And 
the  fact  that  Roark  himself,  so  far 
left  off  of  next  year's  British  In- 
ternational squad,  has  taken  his 
temporary  "set  down"  so  grace- 
fully has  added  wholeheartedly  to 
his  popularity  with  the  fans. 

He  whom  they  call  a  six-goal 
man  abroad  has  been  the  best 
player  on  the  field  in  almost  every 
game  he  has  played  in  this  coun- 
try this  season.  Excuses  were  made 
for  him  last  summer  in  England; 
he  wasn't  mounted  well;  he  wasn't 
hitting  well;  just  naturally  wasn't 
trying;  fooling  around.  That  is 
what  they  always  say  when  a  nine, 
or  ten,  or  even  an  eight-goal  star 
appears  to  slip  a  bit  in  an  occa- 
sional game  and  it  may  be  true, 
though  one  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  it.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no 
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fooling  around  over  here.  From 
now  on  the  British  attitude  is  go- 
ing to  be  harder  to  explain.  Pat 
Roark  is  once  more  one  of  the 
world's  great  stars  to  whom  every- 
one among  the  leaders  of  the  game 
must  give  serious  consideration. 
When  the  crises  arose  he  was  al- 
way  there  and  he  played  with  his 
head  all  the  time.  He  proved  con- 
clusively that  he  can  still  play  ten- 
goal  polo  when  given  ten-goal 
mounts  to  ride.  The  Gerry  broth- 
ers gave  him  ten-goal  mounts  to 
ride.  If  the  British  have  as  good 
horseflesh  as  they  are  planning  to 
have  for  next  June's  Internationals 
and  they  don't  call  on  Capt.  Char- 
les Thomas  Irvine  "Pat"  Roark, 
well,  it's  certainly  nobody's  fault 
but  their  own. 

But  before  this  final  game  of  the 
year  where  the  Gerry  brothers, 
Roark,  and  Raymond  Guest  hit 
their  stride  and  for  the  losers 
Iglehart  was  again  a  stirring  figure 
at  No.  3,  "Sonny"  Whitney  again 
a  7-goal  Back  and  Balding  did  his 
full  share  (and  that  despite  a  bad 
fall  early  in  the  game) ;  and  Phipps 
forgot  his  bruised  collarbone  to 
break  through  for  several  of  his 
sparkling  runs  —  the  tournament 
went  along  about  true  to  form, 
with  the  exception  of  Aknusti's  up- 
set of  Greentree  and  the  Ramblers' 
defeat  of  Aurora,  another  team 
which  was  expected  to  go  farther 
on  handicap  basis. 

There  were  several  postpone- 
ments due  to  the  usual  unsettled 
fall  weather  and  then  Aknusti  beat 
the  Jaguars  (Hon.  Keith  Rous, 
Gerald  Balding,  Eric  Tyrrell  Mar- 
tin, and  Gerald  Balding)  16  to  9; 
the  Ramblers  (W.  Reynolds,  G. 
Smith,  R.  E.  Strawbridge,  Jr.,  and 
J.  C.  Rathborne)  won  over  Aurora 
(S.  H.  Knox,  F.  S.  von  Stade,  Jr., 
Lewis  Smith,  and  Ricardo  Santa 
Marina)  12  to  11;  Old  Westbury 
defeated  Roslyn  (E.  W.  Hopping, 
J.  H.  Phipps,  E.  A.  S.  Hopping 
and  J.  Schiff)  by  16  to  13  after 
giving  them  10  goals  at  start  of 
play ;  Aknusti  then  galloped  ahead 
of  Greentree  (G.  H.  Bostwick, 
Roberto  Cavanagh,  T.  Hitchcock, 
Jr.,  and  J.  H.  Whitney)  13  to  9; 
Old  Westbury  vanquished  the 
Ramblers,  19  to  11  and  then  went 
down,  without  Cecil  Smith,  who 
had  chipped  a  bone  of  his  right 
elbow  in  the  Open,  before  the  sen- 
sational play  of  an  inspired  Aknusti 
Four  bv  the  aforementioned  score 
of  11  to  8. 


Can  you  handle 
your  dog? 


(Continued  from  page  69) 

and  the  dog  would  never  lift 
his  head  when  the  whistle  is 
blown.  I  could  not  move  your  dog 
with  your  whistle,  and  you  could 
not  move  my  dog  with  my  whistle 
unless  we  each  knew  the  other's 
particular  call.  It  has  been  by 
experience  with  sporting  dogs  that 
a  short,  sharp  blast  of  the  whistle 
gains  quicker  recognition  than  a 
long  soft  call.  The  sporting  dog 
is  not  as  sensitive  to  the  call  as 
the  greyhound  or  sheepdog,  and 
one  is  required  to  put  more  author- 


ity behind  the  call.  Why  prolong 
the  task  of  trying  to  train  a  dog 
with  a  long  low  call  when  the 
sharp  command  is  so  much  easier 
and  more  effective? 

It  is  apparent  that  the  owner  or 
person  who  is  to  take  charge  of 
a  shooting  or  field  trial  dog  after 
the  trainer  is  through  has  a  very 
definite  responsibility.  He  must  be 
interested  in  the  dog  in  question 
and  be  a  true  lover  of  sport  afield 
and  in  the  duck  blind.  He  must 
have  an  understanding  of  dogs  if 
he  is  to  meet  with  any  success  at 
all.  for  he  must  follow  directions 
and  make  his  dog  toe  the  mark. 
If  this  advice  is  followed  there  is 
no  reason  why  many  who  are 
novices  at  present  should  not 
know  the  keen  delight  of  days 
afield  with  a  really  good  dog  that 
does  his  job  as  it  should  be  done. 
Handling  dogs  is  an  absorbing 
sport  and  an  exacting  one,  it  per- 
mits no  halfway  measures.  You 
should  go  into  it  wholeheartly  or 
not  at  all. 

Tne  sportswoman 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

rats  in  a  trap;  eight  feet  of  water 
in  the  main  square  of  a  city  like 
Providence.  It  is  all  hard  to  believe 
even  now.  Things  like  that  just 
don't  happen  in  New  England. 
But  there  was  the  lighter  side.  The 
man  who  refused  to  be  rescued. 
"Thanks  no,"  he  said,  "I'm  swim- 
ming home  for  exercise."  A  road 
swept  bare  of  trees  and  not  a  hun- 
dred feet  away  acres  of  green 
houses  with  not  one  single  pane  of 
glass  broken.  A  church  completely 
collapsed  except  for  the  wall  that 
held  a  stained-glass  window  up- 
right and  intact.  One  woman  had 
to  swim  from  her  home  to  the 
safety  of  higher  land  and  as  she 
crawled  out  she  saw  beside  her, 
still  swimming,  two  rabbits  and 
one  skunk.  All  of  this  I  heard; 
some  of  it  I  saw,  so  it  must  have 
been  true,  and  it  served  as  a  re- 
minder of  other  things  that  have 
been  in  the  past. 

ARMISTICE  DAY.  Many  years 
ago  there  was  a  family  that  owned 
a  vast  and  beautiful  estate.  Their 
life  was  constructive  and  happy 
except  for  a  warlike  tribe,  from 
whom  part  of  the  estate  had  pre- 
viously been  taken,  that  constantly 
threatened  their  borders.  There 
was  not  combined  strength  enough 
in  the  family  to  subdue  these 
annoying  neighbors  so  they  sought 
the  assistance  of  stronger  friends 
living  at  some  distance  who  sent 
envoys  to  the  chief  of  the  tribes 
requesting  a  settlement.  The  chief 
was  antagonistic.  The  tenants  of 
the  outlying  districts,  he  said,  were 
loyal  to  him  and  unhappy  under 
their  present  landlords.  To  make 
things  right  for  them  he  was  ready- 
to  put  his  whole  force  to  war  and 
take  by  force  the  orchards  and 
fields  that  once  were  his  and  which 
these  unhappy  people  tended. 
Should  the  chief  attack,  the  family 
that  owned  the  estate  would  be 
wholly  wiped  out  along  with  their 
tenants  both  happy  and  unhappy. 
Should  their  powerful  friends,  who 
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had  plenty  of  troubles  of  their  own 
to  attend  to.  come  to  their  assist- 
ance the  result  would  be  chaos 
in  manv  lands  longing  for  peace. 
Even  should  the  chief  be  con- 
quered in  the  end  after  manv  hor- 
rible years  of  destruction  all  that 
there  would  be  left  of  the  estate 
would  be  a  devastated  countrv  and 
a  ruined  population.  To  avoid  all 
this  the  chief  was  given  back,  bis 
people  and  the  orchards  and  fields 
on  which  thev  lived.  He  claimed 
to  be  contented.  He  would,  he  said, 
trouble  his  neighbors  no  more.  The 
estate  is  much  depleted  but  what 
is  left  of  it  is  in  order  and  secure 
and  its  people  and  their  posses- 
sions are  whole.  The  powerful 
friends  have  not  had  to  desert  their 
own  families  and  their  troubled 
countries  to  the  unpredictable 
things  that  might  happen  in  their 
absence  and  give  their  lives  for  a 
foreign  cause.  Thus  historv  was 
made,  peace  was  preserved,  and 
war  averted. 

Those  who  question  the  wisdom 
of  this  extraonhhurv  decision  must 
be  too  young  to  remember  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centurv  ago  when  what  we 
had  to  do  was  easv.  safe,  and  com- 
fortable compared  to  what  others 
were  suffering.  That  was  the  worst 
of  that  time.  The  knowledge  of  the 
others,  the  people  that  were  being 
killed  and  maimed  and  the  con- 
stant, terrible,  tense  apprehension. 
In  that  vicious  circle  no  one  could 
let  anvone  else  down  and  evervone 
became  a  cog  in  the  great  wheel 
of  perpetual  motion.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  would  go  on  forever,  that  it 
would  never  stop :  but  it  did.  That 
in  this  last  crisis  it  didn't  even 
start  seems  to  me  something  to 
celebrate  on  Armistice  Dav. 

Busk  racing 

(Continued  from  page  So) 
boys  got  together  to  cover  the  old 
man's  bets,  and  by  the  following 
morning  at  race  time.  Jackson  had 
put  up  everything  he  possessed 
with  the  exception  of  the  clothing 
he  stood  in.  and  a  large,  foul- 
smelling  pipe.  All  of  us  had  taken 
as  much  of  Jackson's  money  as  we 
could  set.  and  as  the  horses  started 
parading  to  the  quarter-post,  a 
long,  lean  stranger  joined  the  tense 
throng  around  the  finish  line. 
"What's  going  on?"  he  inquired. 

He  carefuilv  studied  the  horses 
for  a  moment. 

"Kinda  fancy  the  little  dun.  my- 
self." he  said. 

The  boys  pounced  on  him  like  a 
pack  of  W.  F.  A.  adniinistrators 
on  a  brand-new  billion-dellar  al- 
lotment. The  stranger  flashed  an 
imposing  roll  of  bills,  covered  all 
bets,  and  as  the  bangtails  reached 
the  starting  pole  my  none  too  effi- 
cient mathematical  mind  was  quick 
enough  to  compute  that  Jackson 
and  the  stronsrer  had  put  twelve 
hundred  of  the  best  dollars  in  the 
world  on  the  little  dun's  nose. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the 
next  few  seconds  which,  inciden- 
taHv.  will  haunt  me  to  the  grave. 
It  will  serve  no  purpose  to  give  a 
Clem  McCarthv  description  of 
what  happened.  Let  us  merelv  state 


that  a  miracle  was  performed  when 
the  starter  gave  the  word.  The  lit- 
tle dun  seemed  to  grow  a  foot.  His 
hoofs  were  mates  again,  and  as  he 
flashed  past  the  finish  line  he 
looked  like  a  streak  of  axle-grease 
sliding  down  a  lightning  bolt.* 

Jackson,  still  apparently  dazed 
by  the  little  colt's  performance, 
collected  his  wirmings  and  departed 
for  some  unmentioned  destination. 
By  some  strange  coincidence,  the 
long,  lean  gentleman  who  had 
joined  us  at  the  finish  line  accom- 
panied him.  Between  them,  they 
left  town  with  all  the  loose  change 
to  be  found  on  the  grounds. 

Weeks  later  I  encountered  an 
old  friend  at  the  Greeley.  Colo- 
rado, meeting  who  told  the  most 
amazing  story  of  a  little  dun  horse 
who  had  cleaned  up  the  racing 
fraternity  at  Hot  Springs.  South 
Dakota.  Halfway  through  his  story 
I  stopped  him: 

"Did  a  long,  lean  lad  come  up 
just  before  the  race  and  offer  ti 
take  a  few  small  bets?" 

"How  in  the  ..."  he  stopped 
to  study  me  with  a  coldly  inter- 
rogatory stare. 

I  grinned  and  walked  awav. 

And  so  it  goes.  Broke  on  Sun- 
day, worse  on  Monday.  A  thou- 
sand in  the  kick  on  Tuesday,  a 
new  horse  in  the  stable  on  Wednes- 
day. Car  and  trailer  in  hock  by 
Thursday  :  a  winner  in  a  tank- 
town  derbv  for  $400  on  Fridav. 
Car  and  trailer  out  of  hock  by 
Saturday.  Broke  again  by  a  week 
from  Tuesday,  and  a  horse  in  the 
paddock  to  pay  the  long  overdue 
feed  bill.  And  in  the  stable  the 
swipe  sings  merrily:  "Xo  get-away- 
money — no  place  to  go." 

If — oh.  it's  a  great  word  in  the 
rhubarb.  If  I'd  only  gone  to  Bill- 
ings instead  of  coming  to  Rapid 
City  ...  If  that  fifty-dollar  skate 
hadn't  fallen  into  that  hole  in  the 
backstretch  ...  If  I'd  used  blink- 
ers like  I  wanted,  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  that  half-baked  jock  .  .  . 
If  I'd  only  had  sense  enough  to 
have  stayed  home  this  summer 
and  worked  the  farm  instead  of 
being  eight  hundred  miles  from 
the  family  fireside,  not  to  mention 
the  well-laden  table. — broke,  no 
gas.  and  but  two  notches  left  in 
the  belt. 

Vet  the  fascination  of  the  little 
world  of  the  bull-rings  holds  its 
growling  family  year  after  year. 
They  can  never  forget  the  story  of 
the  gelding.  "Fat  Crow,"  purchased 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  who  earned 
over  So  .000  for  his  owner  in  two 
years  of  racing.  It  is  difficult  for 
them  to  forget  that  the  year  before 
last  they  come  home  with  over 
S3 .000  in  profits,  nor  con  they  ever 
give  up  the  hope  that  one  day 
they'll  acquire  a  colt  for  next  to 
nothing,  to  discover  they  have  a 
potential  Derby  winner  that  con 
be  sold  to  some  owner,  racing  on 
recognized  tracks,  for  a  really 
fabulous  profit. 

However,  grumbling  and  long 
tales  of  woe  are  generally  consid- 
ered essential  to  the  average  bush- 
racer,  trainer,  and  jockey.  "I'm 
never  coming  back  to  this  cheap 
little  buni."  is  as  universally  known 
as  is:  "Mv  friends — ." 
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Nearly  even,'  conceivable  type 
of  conveyance  at  all  suitable  for 
the  moving  of  horses  is  employed. 
Some  of  the  larger  stables  ( five  to 
seven  horses)  move  in  luxurious 
vans,  the  interior  often  being  used 
for  living  quarters  for  the  men  af- 
ter the  horses  have  been  stabled. 
Some  of  the  smaller  outfits  pull 
trailers  holding  from  one  to  four 
head.  For  even  smaller  starvation 
stables,  pick-up  cars  are  remodeled 
to  accommodate  from  one  to  two. 
Styles  in  living  quarters  fluctuate 
in  ratio  to  the  bank-roll.  Blankets 
are  carried  in  case  of  complete  de- 
flation of  the  money  bags,  while 
only  the  most  elaborate  hotel  in 
town  is  good  enough  when  Lady 
Luck  has  at  last  struck  home. 

The  speed  of  moving  from  meet- 
ing to  meeting  is  phenomenal.  The 
last  race  of  a  program  will  be  run 
at  5  p.m.:  horses,  tack,  and  crew 
(with  a  handful  of  hamburgers 
and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  pop) 
will  be  loaded  and  on  the  road  by 
seven.  Next  morning,  some  three 
to  four  hundred  miles  away,  the 
kinks  will  be  worked  out  of  the 
horses,  they  will  be  blown  out,  and 
by  2  p.m.  when  some  Nebraska 
tank-town  band  plays  "  In  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home,"  the  ponies  are 
out  to  run  the  "derby"  for  love, 
honor,  and  sufficient  lucre  to  help 
feed  themselves  and  the  fasting 
trainer-owner. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years 
tremendous  strides  have  been  made 
in  improving  the  qualitv  of  the 
bush  horse.  Higher  purses,  recog- 
nized racing  in  Nebraska,  Mon- 
tana, and  several  other  Western 
states  have  been  an  inducement 
for  bringing  in  higher  class  platers. 
Many  small  stud  farms  throughout 
the  Middle  and  Far  West  have 
been  producing  reasonablv  good 
stock,  and  the  day  of  the  cold- 
blood  winning  all  the  money  in 
quarter-mile  races  is  gone.  A  great 
percentage  of  fairs  and  meetings 
now  staee  mile  "derbies"  and  races 
upwards  from  a  half-mile. 

Many  platers,  not  quite  fast 
enough  for  the  "big  time.'"  and 
others  needful  of  considerable  ''fix- 
ing up*'  have  come  from  the  East- 
ern tracks.  These  horses  are  traded 
freely  among  the  rhubarb  frater- 
nity and  are  run  in  claims  at  five 
hundred  and  down.  A  colt  that 
can  do  an  average  half-mile  bull- 
ring in  under  fifty  seconds  is  good 
enough  to  win,  and  many  higher 
class  horses,  accustomed  to  grad- 
ual turns  on  longer  tracks,  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  do  a  half  in 
anything  near  that  time. 

A  greater  percentage  of  the  race 
meetings  are  held  in  conjunction 
with  country  fairs,  the  races  being 
run  between  events  of  bucking 
horses,  clowns,  bareback  riders,  and 
sword-swallowers.  The  majority  of 
fair  associations  are  in  moderately 
good  financial  condition:  however, 
the  wise  bush-racer  always  makes 
it  a  point  to  be  very  conspicuous 
until  the  prize  monies  have  been 
handed  out.  Races  of  almost  any 
length  from  a  quarter  to  a  mile 
and  seventy  yards  are  offered,  yet 
the  race  that  is  always  tremend- 
ously popular  with  the  peanut- 
and-lemonade  trade  is  the  relav. 


This  event,  a  carry-over  from  the 
Pony  Express,  offers  the  best  spec- 
ulation chance  for  the  crowd  to  see 
a  little  blood. 

In  the  larger  shows  five  to  seven 
strings  are  entered.  Teams  are 
made  up  of  three  horses  and  one 
rider,  each  animal  racing  a  half 
mile,  with  lightning  changes  of 
both  rider  and  saddle  from  mount 
to  mount.  Special  saddles  with  stiff, 
curved  cinches  have  been  devised 
for  rapid  transfers,  and  riders  have 
become  so  efficient  that  four-second 
changes  are  not  uncommon.  Horses 
for  this  event  are  usually  Thor- 
oughbreds with  enough  "head"  to 
learn  to  stop  when  they  charge 
into  the  relay  stations. 

Relay  riders,  as  a  class,  are  con- 
sidered the  "screw-balls"  of  the 
entire  crazy  bush-racing  society. 
No  one  has  ever  figured  out  if  the 
highly  nervous  and  dangerous  rid- 
in'.'  makes  them  that  way,  or  if,  in 
the  first  place,  they  have  to  be 
moderately  insane  to  take  up  the 
profession.  Possibly  the  best  ex- 
ample to  prove  this  point  occurred 
in  the  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days' 
Park  a  few  years  ago. 

Boots  was  broke  again.  A  com- 
bination of  sick  horses,  bad  luck, 
and  a  series  of  poor  bets  hadn't 
done  him  any  good. 

I  saw  him  on  the  track  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the 
Frontier  Days'  show. 

"Got  to  hit  today,"  he  said. 
■Relay's  my  last  chance  to  make 
get-away  money  to  send  me  into 
Montana." 

"How's  your  chances?"  I  asked. 

"Good,"  he  replied.  "I've  got 
Curly,  the  best  darned  relay  rider 
in  the  country.  I'm  a  cinch  for  that 
three  hundred  first  money  if  he 
doesn't  go  screw}'." 

"Screwier,  you  mean!"  I  re- 
torted, for  of  all  the  relay  screw- 
balls. Curly  was  the  most  noto- 
rious. When  '  right,"  he  was  the 
fastest  change  artist  in  the  country. 
When  "wrong."  he  was  apt  to  do 
anything  from  going  the  wrong 
way  to  forgetting  to  come  into  his 
relay  station.  None  of  us  would  go 
so  far  as  to  claim  him  ready  for 
a  strait  jacket:  but  it  was  uni- 
versally agreed  that  a  touch  of  the 
sun  or  too  much  excitement  dried 
the  oil  out  of  his  mental  gears. 

"Kinda  taking  a  chance."  I  told 
Boots.  "He  might  ride,  and  then 
again,  he  might  not." 

"Chance?"'  Boots  laughed. 
"Never  took  anything  but  chances 
since  I  hit  this  racket.  Don't  worn,' 
about  Curly,  he's  been  tops  for 
months." 

Afternoon,  and  the  temperature 
well  over  a  hundred.  The  stands 
of  the  park  were  crowded  for  the 
finals  of  the  Rodeo.  Punchers 
brought  out  the  most  wicked  broncs 
in  captivity.  Brahma  steers  pitched 
riders  into  the  dust  and  calves 
bawled  to  heaven  as  ropers  tied 
them  up  in  record  time. 

The  flat  races  had  been  run,  and 
the.  crowd  waited  tensely  for  the 
relay  to  get  under  way.  Six  teams 
were  on  the  track,  each  at  their 
respective  stations,  with  Boots's 
string  directly  before  the  center 
grandstands.  His  horses  looked  fit 
and  eager  to  run,  and  Curly  paced 
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Find  your 
place  in  the  sun 
at  Palm  Sprin 
America's  foremost  desert  re- 
sort. Leave  the  hurry  and  worry 
of  the  city  far  behind  as  you  dis- 
cover this  healthful  new  world 
of  ageless  beauty.  Jo;n  the  distin- 
guished colony  in  sun-drenched 
play.  All  sports,  in  a  setting  »{ 
unusual,  unbelievable  beauty... 


where  sum- 
mer "follows 
through  "  all  winter! 
Palm  Springs  has  the  finest  winter  cli- 
mate in  the  western  hemisphere  (aver- 
age noonday  temperature  81°,  nights 
45°).  Complete  community,  excellent 
accommodations,  branch  shops  of  fa- 
mous stores,  schools, churches,  theatres, 
brokerage  office  and  airport. 

Skeet  under  direction  I 
of  CARL  BRADSHER  * 


3  HOURS  FROM  LOS  ANGELES 

bectk".:  Palm  Springs  Associates.  JUxm  23,  Palm  Sprints.  California 


nervously  up  and  down  in  the  dust 
waiting  for  the  bugle. 

Finally  the  call  came,  and  the 
lead  horse  of  each  team  was  brought 
to  the  post. 

"  They're  off!"  The  crowd  let 
out  a  roar. 

The  bangtails  tore  around  the 
track  at  breakneck  speed.  Through 
the  backstretch,  around  the  home 
turn  and  into  the  stretch.  Long 
before  Curly  reached  his  station 
for  the  first  transfer,  his  cinch  was 
unbuckled.  As  Boots's  handler 
grabbed  his  horse  by  the  bit.  Curb- 
swung  off,  tossed  his  saddle  on 
number  two.  buckled  the  cinch 
with  one  motion  and  with  a  foot 
in  the  stirrup  was  off  in  a  flash. 
My  watch  had  caught  him  in  a 
three-and-a-half-second  change! 

The  crowd  roared  mightily. 
Curly,  well  out  in  front,  rode  the 
stirrup  through  the  swirling  dust 
to  the  first  turn  before  swinging 
into  the  saddle,  a  good  six  lengths 
in  the  lead. 

Down  the  backstretch  he  flashed, 
and  as  he  came  into  the  last  turn, 
the  crowd  started  shouting  his 
name.  Boots  kept  poking  me  in  the 
ribs,  between  slaps  at  his  thigh. 

"I  told  you!  I  told  you!"  He 
strained  his  words  through  his 
macerated  cigar. 

"Yeah!  Yeah!"  I  shouted  over 
the  din  of  the  frenzied  crowd. 

He's  better  than  ten  lengths  in 
the  lead!" 

Coming  down  the  stretch.  Curb- 
reached  down,  unbuckled  his  cinch, 
and  as  he  came  into  the  station 
for  the  last  change,  he  swung  off 
and  headed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion for  his  final  horse  that  was 
being  held  waiting  for  him. 

Instead  of  making  for  the  big 
chestnut,  he  tore  for  the  outside 
rail,  threw  his  saddle  over  the  post, 
buckled  up  the  cinch,  swung  on 
and  started  whipping  the  rail  for 
all  he  was  worth. 

Boots  groaned,  and  as  the  other 
horses  flashed  by  to  make  the  last 
lap.  Curly  woke  up.  He  shook  his 
head  and  looked  across  at  the 
horses  making  their  way  down  the 
backstretch.  His  hand  went  to  his 
face  to  cover  it. 

Boots  turned  to  me  and  tried  to 
smile.  He  struck  a  match  and  held 
it  to  the  cigar  butt  that  hung  from 
one  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"Wouldn't  lend  a  fellow  about 
ten  smackers  to  get  up  to  Mon- 
tana, would  you,  pal?'"  he  asked. 
•  They're  staging  a  meet  at  Bill- 
ings that  really  ought  to  be  a 
cinch  for  me." 

I  extracted  two  five-dollar  bills 
from  my  wallet  that  contained  an 
even  twenty.  Tomorrow  —  always 
tomorrow,  I  thought  as  I  handed 
them  to  him.  Hope — always  hope. 
Hope  and  despair  and  failure,  and 
then  hope  again.  That's  what  it 
takes  to  ride  the  dizzy  merry-go- 
round  of  the  rhubarb  circuit. 

Dog  stars 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
best  in  show  at  Westminster  this 
vear.  since  when  he  has  been  in 
retirement,  sallied  forth  at  the 
Poodle  Club  of  America  specialty 
show  of  141  entries  and  led  the 


lists  in  what  was  described  bv  the 
Judge.  George  S.  Thomas,  as  the 
greatest  assemblage  of  the  breed 
ever  seen  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  winner  he  described  in  simi- 
larly glowing  terms.  The  compe- 
tition for  best  standard  Poodle 
brought  forth  four  blacks — Curly, 
as  he  is  familiarly  known,  Mrs. 
W.  French  Githen's  Ch.  Caril- 
lon Corbeau.  Mr.  B.  H.  and  O. 
H.  Rogers'  Ch.  Ambroise  of  Misty 
Isles,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
S.  Smith's  Ch.  Cartlane  Bijou; 
also  four  whites — Mrs.  Sherman 
R.  Hoyt's  Ch.  Blakeen  Eiger.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Greiss'  Ch. 
Amour  of  Misty  Isles.  Princess  du 
Labor\-.  and  Chosen  Dame  of  Sal- 
magundi. But  Curly  had  yet  an- 
other contest  to  win  before  being 
awarded  best  of  breed  and  this  was 
against  Mrs.  James  M.  Austin's 
Ch.  Cheri  of  Misty  Isles,  adjudged 
best  miniature.  Mrs.  Smith's  Hill- 
andale  Punch  was  winners  dogs 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greiss'  Happy 
Choice  of  Salmagundi  winners 
bitches  and  best  of  winners. 

Yachting 

(Continued  jrom  page  32) 

expense  of  durability.  Some  of  'em 
do  leak  like  baskets  when  you  soak 
it  to  'em,  they  tell  me.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  most  foreign  six- 
meter  owners  want  a  boat  built 
to  last  them  a  few  years  whereas 
most  of  the  Americans  who  indulge 
in  racing  in  that  class — and  in 
most  open  classes  for  that  matter 
— don't  care  much  how  long  a  boat 
lasts  as  long  as  she'll  win  em  some 
races  before  she  comes  unstuck. 
As  long  as  owners  are  willing  to 
pay  designers  fees  for  boats  that 
will  beat  the  boats  the  designers 
turned  out  last  year,  or  last  month, 
you  can  hardly  expect  the  design- 
ers to  overlook  any  chances  to  beat 
the  rules. 

There  is  to  be  held  in  London 
the  latter  part  of  November  a 
meeting  of  the  permanent  commit- 
tee of  the  International  Yacht 
Racing  L'nion  and  it  seems  that 
if  the  British  and  Scandinavian 
six-meter  men  want  certain  stand- 
ards of  construction  or  a  certain 
minimum  of  hull  weight  to  total 
displacement  that  would  be  a  good 
time  to  do  something  about  it. 

MEASUREMENT  RULES. 

Another  thing  that  meeting  is 
going  to  take  up  is  the  possibility 
of  an  international  measurement 
rule  for  ocean  racing.  The  clubs 
most  influential  in  that  branch  of 
the  game  in  various  countries  have 
been  asked  for  their  cooperation 
and  suggestions,  not  with  any  idea 
that  such  a  rule  could  be  put  in 
force  in  the  immediate  future,  but 
to  establish  it  as  a  practical  ideal. 
Mavbe  it  is,  but  somewhat  closer 
to  home  at  the  moment  is  the 
plaint  of  sundry  skippers  in  our 
home  waters  that  they  have  to 
have  a  different  measurement  cer- 
tificate for  every  overnight  and 
coastwise  race  they  go  in  because 
each  club  has  a  different  idea  on 
the  subject.  Why  the  current 
Cruising  Club  Rule,  used  in  most 
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j  of  the  major  long-distance  and 
LiMicinp  races,  isn't  more  gener- 
|  alh  used  bv  scime  of  the  club? 
•  xhat  now  have  their  own  prh'ate 
i  rules  I  don  t  know.  On  the  other 
i  hand  there's  the  thought  that  if  a 
man  roes  in  enouxrh  races  handi- 
capped   under   enough    differ  en: 
rules,  some  time  he's  going  to  hit 
(me  under  which  his  boat  rates 
low  enough  to  win. 

STAR  CLASS.  Pimm,  the  Ger- 
man Star  >l:  sailed  by  von- 
Hutschler  and  Weise.  which  won 

a  mora]  victory  in  the  Star  class 
Weld's  Series'  of  1937.  fulfilled 
marv  predictions  bv  winning  an 
actual  one  in  this  year  s  series  at 
San  Diego.  Most  of  the  credit  for 
the  German  Star's  remarkable 
showing  last  year  was  given  to 
her  revolutionary  rig  with  its  flexi- 
ble spars,  triple-roached  sails,  and 
ingenious  rigging.  Since  then  most 
of  the  leading  skippers  in  the  class 
m  this  country  have  been  experi- 
mentmr  with  the  German  rig;,  or 
variations  thereof,  but  none  of 
them  were  able  to  equal  the  per- 
formance of  the  same  German 
orcrv  this  vear.  This  seem.-  to  back 
up  the  pronouncement  of  one  vet- 
eran Star  skipper  at  the  end  of 
doe  1937  series,  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  onrv  two  tilings  the 
German  boat  had  that  her  rivals 
couldn't  match,  her  skipper  and 
fcer  crew.  The  only  boat  that  gave 
them  a  real  battle  among  the 
rwentv-two  entries  was  Harry 
Xves  Gak.  from  the  Southern 
Lake  Michigan  fleet,  which  has 
%bsd  cleaning  up  in  her  home 
waters  and  also  in  the  Cuban 
Series  and  others  last  winter  and 
spring.  Pimm  and  Gale  each  had 
two  first  and  two  second  places 
and  what  decided  the  series  was 
that  in  the  third  race  Pimm  fin- 
ished third  and  Gale  fifth,  leaving 
the  total  point  scare  for  the  series 
106  to  104  in  the  German  s  favor. 
Third  place  went  to  the  West  San 
Francisco  Bay  entry.  Mercury. 

There  were  some  monstrous  big 
mainsails  broken  out  in  that  series, 
some  of  them  even  outdoing  the 
German  sails  according  to  behold- 
ers and  one  of  them,  with  a  22- 
inch  roach,  gave  first  place  in  the 
third  race  to  the  Cowie  brothers' 
Rambunctious  of  Santa  Monica. 

THE  WTiEKENDERS.  Some- 
thing that  ought  not  to  pass  with- 
out notice  is  the  performance  of 
Drake  Sparkman.  sailing  South- 
erly, in  fVmsVirnp  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Y.  R.  A.  championship 
with  a  perfect  score  of  1000  for 
the  nearly  twenty-  races  sailed  in 
the  "Weekender  one-design  class. 
This  is  a  pretty  rare  occurrence, 
and  can  be  explained  bv  the  fact 
that  Sparkman  is  and  has  been  far 
manv  vears  a  crack  racing  skipper, 
whereas  most  of  the  Weekender 
owners  are  either  beginners  or 
cruising  men  to  whom  the  fine 
points  of  racing  are  either  mys- 
teries or  not  worth  the  trouble. 
Even  so.  its  quite  a  record. 

FISHERMEN'S  R  \  CL>  I  :.* 

editor  would  postpone  publication 


of  this  issue  for  a  week  or  so — £ 
tiling  editors  seem  inexplicably  re- 
luctant  to  do — I  d  like  to  include 
a  complete  story  of  what  wHJ  prob- 
ably be  the  last  international  race 
of  -fishing  schooners.  As  it  is.  the 
best  1  can  do  is  to  generalize  from 
the  first  race  between  the  Gertrude 
L.  Jhcbaud,  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  Blmmnsc.  out  of  Lunenben;. 
X.  S..  off  Boston,  which  was  won 
by  the  Gloucesterman  to  the  sur- 
prise of  most  of  the  spectators. 

Captain  Ben  Pine,  of  the  Thi- 
\>aud.  sailed  a  splendid  race,  and 
far  the  first  time  in  her  nine  years 
she  appears  to  be  right  as  to  bal- 
last and  trim.  She  was  just  a  shade 
the  faster  boat  against  the  big 
Lunenberg  saltbanker  sailed  bv 
Caputs;  .Angus  Walters.  If  in  the 
next  few  days  she  doesn't  reverse 
the  verdict  of  their  last  meeting, 
in  1931  off  Halifax,  and  win  the 
North  Atlantic  Fishermen  s  Tro- 
phy, at  least  4hf  will  have  put 
up  a  noble  scrap  against  the  much 
larger  Lunenberg  schooner  winch 
has  held  that  trophy  against  sun- 
dry Gloucester  challengers  ever 
since  she  was  first  bufit  way  back 
in  1921. 

AO-sail  fishing  vessels  may  be 
as  anachronistic  in  our  waters  to- 
day as  square-rigged  cargo  ships, 
but  the  race  still  mea-n^  a  good 
deal  to  the  fwhrnp  communities 
and  to  all  sailors  of  the  sail.  The 
first  race  off  Boston  brought  out 
a  fleet  of  more  than  200  spectator 
craft,  ranging  from  gmaTI  power 
boats  through  larger  yachts  and 
party  craft  to  a  dozen  big  steam 
and  Diesel  trawlers  loaded  v.  tht 
guards  with  guests.  The  Thchaud 
is  the  idol  of  Gloucester  today. 
When  she  sailed  up  the  harbor 
there  the  dav  after  the  first  raw 
old  men  lined  the  cap-log.1  he 
wharves  to  greet  her  and  remi- 
nisced an  the  davs  when  they 
used  to  fish  the  banks  in  sailing 
schooners,  and  younger  fishermen 
whose  experience  "ha^  all  been  in 
power-driven  vessels  watched  her 
and  regretted,  fleetingrv  at  least, 
the  passing  of  the  days  when  they 
could  have  followed  their  trade  in 
such  vessels.  The  fishermen  s  races 
win  alwavs  hold  a  hallowed  place 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  love 
sailing  vessels,  and  it  was  a  sport- 
ing ad  of  Angus  Walters,  who  had 
already  attained  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  North  Atlantic  tro- 
phy, to  risk  it  again  for  a  renewal 
of  "the  old  rivalry. 

NEW  WATERLINE  UMTS. 

The  Xew  York  Yacht  Club  has 
succumbed  to  the  trend  of  tie 
rhancn-np  times  and  lowered  the 
noinnnum  waterline  length  re- 
qufiements  for  yachts  eligible  to 
race  for  the  King  s  Cup.  Tht  new 
limits,  45  feet  waterline  for  sloops 
and  3D  far  schooners,  yawls  and 
ketches,  were  primarily  set  to  al- 
low the  participation  in  the  race 
of  the  twelve-meter  class,  liveliest 
of  the  club  s  present-day  fleet  of 
racing  sloops.  It  will  also  open  the 
gates  for  a  number  of  smart  xwo- 
stickers  of  various  rigs  between 
5D  feet  waterline  and  the  old 
length  of  hD  feet. 


THE  LATEST  TIP  THATS  GOENG  THE  WtmOSO&:: 

Yor  tAe  worlds finest 

Old  Fashioned 
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TUCS 


^6vc&UC<ZJ  No.  1  Place 
to  Rest  and  Recuperate 
this  Winter 

BLUE  skies  from  morn  till  night,  con- 
stant sunshine, out-of-doors  living  all 
day  every  day.  That  is  "winter"  in  Tucson, 
driest  city  in  the  desert  sunshine  country. 

Here  you  can  relax  day  after  day  in  nat- 
ural, health-giving  ultra-violet  rays.  (For 
the  convalescent,  skilled  physicians  and 
fine  sanatoria  insure  excellent  care). 

Or  you  can  play  with  new  zest,  for  there 
is  much  to  do.  Ride,  fish,  hunt;       ,(  ^ 
visit  historic  missions, primitive  ==p^£s/tjk 
ruins  and  nearby  Old  Mexico.  S^v^ 
Find  real  western  ranch  life,  too.  jRfiy] 

Accommodations  ate  modern  it  'll  L 
and  ample.  Costs  are  moderate. 


r -DISCOVER-- 

|  htfimttinTkkMmpnft* 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

*  Send  me  youf  new  illustrated  booklet. 

New  Life  in  the  L\nd  of  Sunshine" 


Guns  and  game 

{Continued  from  page  26) 
times  in  such  environments.  Even 
I,  when  I  enter  a  bit  of  wood- 
cock cover,  feel  the  glands  of  char- 
ity and  tolerance  burst  open, 
flooding  my  being  with  so  much 
good  will  that  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity right  then  to  slug  my  worst 
enemy  I'd  wrap  the  lead  pipe  in 
an  evangelical  tract  before  pat- 
ting him  on  the  head  with  it. 

BIRD  BANDING.  Doctor  Fred- 
erick C.  Lincoln,  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's migratory  bird  traffic  offi- 
cer, although  that  is  a  descrip- 
tive rather  than  an  official  title. 
He  thinks  it's  the  most  fun  in  the 
world  to  trap  a  live  bird,  put  a 
little  aluminum  garter  on  its  leg, 
and  release  it  unharmed.  He  has 
bird  banding  stations  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
continent  where  other  enthusiasts 
are  engaged  in  similar  activities. 
Altogether,  Dr.  Lincoln  and  his 
assistants  have  initiated  3,000,000 
birds  into  the  ornithological  Order 
of  the  Garter,  and  because  of  it 
we  have  come  into  possession  of 
a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  that 
is  of  great  practical  benefit  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  birds. 

When,  in  1934,  the  Survey  was 
given  money  and  means  to  start  a 
great  national  system  of  waterfowl 
refuges,  the  bird  banding  records 
and  mapped  flyways  showed  ex- 
actly the  locations  where  these 
refuges  should  be  established  to 
be  of  greatest  usefulness.  There 
are  many  other  matters  discovered, 
or  learned  about,  through  bird 
banding  that  are  of  practical  value 
to  all  of  us.  There  are  many  curi- 
ous and  incredible  things  disclosed, 
too.  The  little  aluminum  band  con- 
fers upon  its  feathered  wearer  no 
immunity  from  accident  or  sudden 
death.  Many  of  them  are  shot ; 
many  die  from  other  causes,  and 
some  are  re-trapped  in  other  band- 
ing stations.  In  most  cases  the 
bands  are  recovered  and  returned 
to  the  Survey  as  requested  by  the 
legend  each  bears,  and  it  is  from 
these  returned  bands  that  Dr. 
Lincoln  and  his  assistants  get  at 
the  secret  of  the  flight  habits  of 
the  birds. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  instances 
of  bird  flights  of  more  than  usual 
interest: 

A  great  blue  heron  banded  at 
Hat  Isle,  Lake  Huron,  on  July 
1,  1936,  was  killed  at  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Cuba,  on  January  11,  1938. 
Another  heron  banded  on  June  25, 
1937,  at  Hog  Island,  Wisconsin, 
was  liquidated  in  November  of  the 
same  year  at  Belize,  British  Hon- 
duras. A  mallard  personally  band- 
ed by  Dr.  Lincoln  at  Browning, 
Illinois,  on  November  18.  1922, 
successfullv  ran  the  shotgun  gaunt- 
let for  fifteen  years  and  ten  days, 
and  was  killed  at  Beardstown,  Illi- 
nois, on  November  28,  1937.  An- 
other mallard  banded  on  Cuivre 
Island,  Missouri,  February  23, 
1923,  was  shot  August  15,  1937, 
at  Peace  River,  Alberta.  There  are 
other  records  of  mallard  ducks 


that  lived  ten  years  or  so  after 
banding — proof  conclusive  that  we 
don't  shoot  at  every  duck,  or  else 
(and  a  horrid,  incredible  alterna- 
tive it  is)  that  we  don't  hit  every 
one  we  shoot  at.  No.  B-691900 
was  a  redhead  who  must  have  had 
an  adventurous  career.  She  was 
banded  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  on 
April  18,  1926,  and  the  advantages 
of  university  training  kept  her  out 
of  trouble  for  nine  years,  when 
she  was  trapped  again  on  Thief 
Lake,  Minnesota,  on  April  29, 
1935,  and  awarded  a  new  band. 
In  October,  1936,  the  old  girl  was 
shot  away  up  on  Lake  Manitoba. 
A  greater  scaup  duck,  banded  at 
Mohler,  Oregon,  on  December  23, 
1926,  was  re-trapped  and  released 
at  the  same  place  on  March  3, 
1927;  again  on  February  17, 
1928;  again,  and  at  the  same 
place,  on  January  3,  1935;  and 
again  on  January  5,  1938,  and 
so  far  as  is  known  is  still  sound 
of  wind  and  wing. 

A  dowitcher  banded  and  re- 
leased on  Cape  Cod  on  July  31, 
1935,  must  have  found  the  expe- 
rience alarming,  for  he  turned  up 
only  three  weeks  later  at  Pointe- 
a-Pitre,  Guadaloupe  Island,  1800 
miles  away. 

A  laughing  gull  banded  at  Cobb 
Island,  Virginia,  on  July  15,  1937, 
was  caught  with  a  fish  hook  six 
months  later  at  Cristobal,  Canal 
Zone.  And  so  it  goes  through  175,- 
000  bands  that  have  been  returned 
to  Dr.  Lincoln  out  of  the  3,000,000 
attached  to  the  birds.  Each  of 
these  175,000  circlets  brings  in  its 
story  of  travel,  of  adventure,  and 
usually  of  the  grim  spectre  that 
stalks  us  all  one  by  one  and  writes 
the  last  line  in  our  dossiers.  They 
lay  bare  the  secrets  of  migration 
to  our  eyes  with  scientific  exacti- 
tude, and  disclose  its  mysteries, 
only  to  leave  us  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  strange  and  beau- 
tiful phenomenon  is  a  great  deal 
more  wonderfully  mysterious  than 
we  had  ever  imagined. 

It's  an  old 
Southern  custom 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

the  rival  attraction.  We  arrived 
there,  and  our  worst  fears  came 
true.  The  air  darkened  as  doves 
got  up  all  over  the  place.  A  cow- 
pea  crop  had  matured,  and  in  the 
last  two  weeks  apparently  had  be- 
come better  dove-food  than  our 
melon  seeds,  which  probably  had 
been  rotting  and  becoming  less 
palatable  in  the  meantime. 

•"It's  easy,"  said  Fred.  "Just  see 
the  owner  and  get  his  permission 
to  shoot  the  field.  We'll  leave  a 
couple  of  men  in  the  melon  patch 
to  keep  them  flying  and  get  them 
wherever  they  come." 

I  smiled  at  this  childish  display 
of  ignorance. 

"Oh,  sure  it's  easy.  Remember 
when  we  were  bird  shooting  over 
here  last  winter,  and  an  old  fellow 
kicked  us  out?  And  you  said, 
'Okay,  Old  Sourpuss,  I  wouldn't 
eat  a  quail  that  had  been  feeding 
on  your  land'?" 

The  assurance  dripped  out  of 
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LEATHER  4 


This  self-penetrating  leather 
conditioner  is  so  easy  and  clean 
to  use  that  many  people  are  regu- 
larly treating  nil  their  fine  leather 
articles  with  it. 

Effective  and  economical — 
I.EXOL  repays  its  small  cost  many 
limes  over  in  longer  life  and  im- 
proved appearance  of  all  leathers. 

At  your  store  or  sent  flirvrt 
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•  Again  comes  that  jolly  plan- 
ning-time  for  all  those  fortunate 
folks  who  annually  can  leave 
dreary  winter's  cold  behind, 
and  head  for  the  sunny  ranches 
and  resorts  of  the  Far  Southwest. 

Out  in  that  tremendously  big 
country  lies  the  sunniest  section 
in  all  these  United  States.  Nor- 
mally clear  sunshine  floods  its 
mountains,  foothills,  villages 
and  desert  oases  eight  winter 
days  in  ten. 

It's  an  outdoor  land,  for  let- 
down and  play,  whether  you 
choose  the  crisp  sparkling  days 
and  keen  nights  roundabout 
Old  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  or  the 
mellow  desert  warmth  of  South- 
ern Arizona  or  California. 

•  This  winter,  Santa  Fe's  fleet 
of  trains,  including  the  world's 
greatest  array  of  superb  new 
streamlined  equipment,  pre- 
sents exceptionally  swift  and 
comfortable  service,  for  luxury 
and  economy  travel  alike,  to 
Old  Santa  Fe,  Grand  Canyon, 
Phoenix,  Wickenburg,  Palm 
Springs,  Castle  Hot  Springs  and 
all  southern  California. 

•  Santa  Fe  representatives  will 
gladly  provide  Southwestern 
ranch  and  resort  information, 
and  assist  in  your  winter  trip 
planning. 

T  B.  GALLAHER,  P.  T.  M. 
Santa  Fe  System  Lines 
1191  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


GOLDEN  GATE  EXPOSITION  OPENS 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  FEB.  18,  1939 


Fred's  bearing  at  this  reminder. 

"Well,"  1  concluded,  "this  field 
belongs  to  Old  Sourpuss." 

''I  see.  Makes  everything  nice, 
|  doesn't  it?  Does  the  old — shall  we 
say,  gentleman,  enjov  shooting?" 

"Oh,  yes  indeed,  very  much — at 
trespassers." 

Next  morning  I  went  by  myself 
to  extend  a  flag  of  truce  to  Mr. 
Jones,  alias  Old  Sourpuss.  When  I 
left  I  was  a  thoroughgoing  bear 
on  the  dove  market.  It  seemed  he 
remembered  the  quail  incident 
very  well.  He  quite  understood 
that  my  friends  and  I  would  like  to 
shoot  his  field.  He  thanked  me  for 
telling  him  what  we  had  in  mind 
so  the  he  could  be  on  hand  to  see 
that  not  one  of  us  sneaked  over 
the  fence.  He  concluded  with  the 
remark  that  when  he  was  a  young 
man  in  Georgia  (Gawgia  to  him) 
they  used  to  have  real  dove  shoots, 
and  that  they  wouldn't  have  both- 
ered about  a  field  with  only  a  few 
hundred  doves  in  it. 

I  became  more  than  bearish — 
dove  stock  positively  hit  the  to- 
boggan. Such  of  the  invitees  as  I 
saw  I  told  just  to  bring  a  few 
odd  shells  because  there  probably 
wouldn't  be  a  thing  to  shoot  at — 
in  fact,  maybe  we  ought  to  get  up 
a  golf  game.  Nobody  seemed  in- 
clined to  call  off  the  shoot,  and  I 
reconciled  mvself  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  a  "bust." 

My  final  act  before  the  close 
of  business  for  the  holiday  was  to 
purchase  a  few  pints  of  a  locally 
popular  beverage,  to  which  we  in 
the  South  are  prone  to  turn  in 
moments  of  defeat  and  remorse, 
thinking  that  perhaps  my  crime 
would  go  less  noticed  if  the  dis- 
appointed hunters  could  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  one  or  two  adult 
doses  of  the  '"Remorse  Remover." 

Just  before  daylight  Fred  and  I 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  patch. 
A  procession  of  headlights  followed 
us  through  the  dark,  bobbing  and 
winking  as  the  autos  negotiated 
the  narrow  woods  road.  When  all 
were  present  I  explained  the  situ- 
ation. About  the  only  shooting 
would  be  on  the  edge  of  the  patch 
nearest  the  pea  field,  but  I  warned 
everyone  that  Old  Sourpuss  meant 
to  see  that  there  was  no  trespass- 
ing on  his  land.  Those  who  knew 
him  agreed  that  he  undoubtedly 
meant  what  he  had  said. 

The  day  dawned  clear  and  calm, 
which  is  unauspicious  for  a  dove 
shoot.  I  had  hoped  a  stiff  wind 
might  have  the  doves  flying  so 
briskly  that  there  would  be  an 
overflow  of  birds  out  of  the  field 
and  into  our  patch.  The  weather 
now  appeared  ideal  for  those  who 
contemplated  a  quiet  game  of 
croquet. 

A  quarter  hour  passed.  One  or 
two  desultory  shots  were  heard  in 
the  patch,  but  they  were  one  or 
two  where  I  had  hoped  for  fifty. 
I  felt  like  an  actor  who  had  hoped 
to  "wow"  the  house  and  who  hears 
only  one  or  two  snickers.  And  to 
make  it  worse,  off  toward  the  pea 
field  swarms  of  doves  could  be  seen 
lazily  rising  from  the  ground,  cir- 
cling as  doves  do  when  feeding 
contentedly,  and  alighting  farther 
along.  A  thousand  doves  must  have 


been  gobbling  peas  in  that  field. 

A  few  minutes  of  silence  passed, 
with  my  face  getting  redder.  Then 
a  solitary  shot  rang  out — in  the 
field.  A  black  cloud  of  doves  rose 
with  a  whistling  of  wings  which 
could  be  heard  for  half  a  mile. 
My  heart  sank  with  fear  that  some 
of  our  party  might  be  trespassing 
there.  Where  Old  Sourpuss  was 
raised  they  think  a  load  of  buck- 
shot is  the  way  to  make  an  in- 
truder understand  he  isn't  wanted. 

A  minute  later  another  solitary 
shot,  and  again  a  few  hundred 
doves  rose  and  wheeled  in  the  air, 
settling  still  in  the  same  field. 
When  doves  make  up  their  minds 
to  feed  in  a  certain  place,  it  takes 
real  opposition  to  stop  them.  Thev 
were  in  there  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  make  shooting  for  twenty  men. 
but  one  man  was  helpless,  for 
while  they  would  not  leave  the 
field  they  would  keep  getting  up 
just  out  of  range.  In  doing  so  they 
would  have  afforded  real  shooting 
to  a  dozen  or  so  men  concealed 
about  the  area,  but  they  were 
baffling  this  lone  hunter. 

Fred  wandered  by,  and  together 
we  watched  the  futile  chase.  Then 
Fred  guessed  it.  "It's  Old  Weasel- 
puss.  He  came  out  to  shoot  poach- 
ers, and  seeing  all  the  doves  awak- 
ened the  Georgia  Cracker  in  him." 

A  rising  storm  of  doves  in  the 
nearest  end  of  the  field  indicated 
Mr.  Jones's  progress  in  our  direc- 
tion. He  fired  his  fourth  shot,  ap- 
parently without  avail. 

"Of  course,  he  can't  kill  doves 
with  that  gun,"  said  Fred.  "It's 
probably  loaded  with  about  nine 
pellets  of  buckshot — meant  for  us. 
Look!  He's  headed  this  way." 

We  walked  to  meet  him  at  the 
edge  of  the  patch.  In  the  back  of 
my  mind  were  faint  hopes  of  a 
truce,  but  the  expression  on  Jones's 
face  was  not  encouraging. 

•Well.  Mr.  Jones?" 

His  aged  jaws  were  champing. 

"Git  your  pants  over  that  fence 
into  my  field,  suh!  Ain't  no  doves 
heah! " 

"But  last  week  you  said  we 
couldn't  shoot  in  your  field." 

"A-a-h!"  snarled  the  old  fellow, 
shaking  a  silver-mounted  old  ham- 
mer-gun. "Don't  mess  around  talk- 
ing! Git  your  backsides  over  the 
fence  and  we'll  give  those  doves 
the  devil.  They  been  making  game 
of  me,  suh!  Positively  making 
spot  of  me!  I'll  settle  that!' 

Fred  was  gone  at  a  field-trial 
pace,  gathering  up  the  boys,  and 
shortly  a  goodly  scattering  of  guns 
was  ranged  over  the  field,  leaving 
two  or  three  behind  in  the  melon 
patch,  to  which  we  guessed  the 
flights  might  turn  when  they 
found  the  peas  getting  too  hot. 

And  now  a  new  chapter  begins 
in  our  story.  Each  rising  flight  fur- 
nished sport  for  one  or  more 
blinds.  It  still  was  far  from  one- 
sided, for  there  never  were  enough 
guns  to  take  more  than  a  few  acci- 
dental doves  out  of  a  terrified, 
wind-splitting  flock  in  full  career. 
But  shell-pockets  grew  lighter, 
game-pockets  heavier,  and  many  a 
chance  for  a  shot  was  missed  for 
inability  to  reload  as  quickly  as 
a  new  flight  raced  by. 
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or  two  generations, 
KENTUCKY  TAVERN  has 
brought  an  unduplicated  sat- 
isfaction to  its  customers... 
due  to  the  unhurried,  unspar- 
ing way  that  this  fine  Ken- 
tucky Bourbon  is  distilled. 
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CHECK-R-BOARD  PLANT  SCREEN 

Neat.  Cheap  and  Durable. 
Summer  or  Winter 

5  ft.  wide;  any  height  to  6  ft. 

12c  per  sq.  it 
Special  coldframe  covers,  S2.15 

Prices  f.o.b.  Philadelphia 
Booklet  of  other  distinctive  wood 
fences  sent  on  request. 

Check-R-Board  Fencing  Co. 

1202  E.  Washington  Lane 
Germantown  PHILA..  PA. 
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Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WORTHINGTON 
PARKOVER 

ends  mowing  problems 

Specially  designed  to 
meet  the  mowing  prob- 
lems of  estates  of  10  acres 
or  more.  Cuts  long  grass 
and  hay.  Keeps  lawns  in 
perfect  condition.  Saves 
you   time   and  money. 

Hundreds  in  use.  Tear  out 
coupon  for  full  informa- 
tion. 


ngton 


VSox^nin\ 
mower 

\pmpami. 

Main  office:  Stroudshurg.  Pa. 
Sales  Agencies:  All  Principal  Cities 


WORTHINCTON  MOWER  CO.. 
STROUDSBURC.  PA.,  Dept.  C.L.-N 

Please  send  catalogue  on  your  equipment 
at  no  obligation. 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 


CITY  STATE. 


Here  and  there  a  high-flying 
single  would  afford  a  conspicuous 
opportunity  for  an  individual  to 
show  whether  he  "had  what  it 
takes,"  and  whether  he  had  or 
hadn't,  he  got  an  appropriate  hand 
from  the  field.  Now  and  again  like 
a  giant  among  pigmies,  the  12- 
gauge  of  Old  Weaselpuss  would 
boom  out  over  the  twenties  and 
sixteens  which  the  present  genera- 
tion affects  for  doves,  and  the  gen- 
eral rule  seemed  to  be  that  the 
dove  in  the  limelight  at  the  moment 
folded  his  wings  and  obeyed  the 
law  of  gravity.  Once  a  little  breeze 
blew  me  the  words,  "Make  game 
of  me,  hey,  you  scoundrels?" 

One  by  one  the  shooters  dropped 
out,  with  the  bag-limit  in  pocket, 
and  Jones  was  not  the  last  to 
shoulder  his  gun.  When  he  left,  I 
wandered  to  his  side  to  see  whether 
he  had  had  a  permanent  change 
of  heart  or  whether  this  invitation 
was  a  brainstorm  of  the  moment. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  enjoyed 
the  sport. 

'  Humph!  It'll  pass,  but  it'd  be 
a  sorry  dove  shoot  in  Gawgia,  suh, 
back  in  the  past  century.  And 
these  lady-guns  you  boys  use! 
Humph!  Back  in  Gawgia,  suh,  a 
ten-bore  was  a  man's  gun.  I  had 
this  little  twelve  because  I  was 
just  a  young'un  when  I  left!" 

"Those  must  have  been  great 
davs,  Mr.  Jones,"  I  agreed  as  one 
does  who  wants  further  favors.  I 
drew  from  my  game-bag  one  of  the 
pints,  together  with  a  leather-cased 
drinking  cup.  Pouring  a  moderate 
"touch"  for  the  old  fellow,  I  of- 
fered it  with  the  words: 

"I've  heard  that  up  in  Georgia, 
in  those  days,  it  was  customary 
to  finish  off  a  dove  shoot  with  a 
drink." 

"That  is  correct,  young  man." 
said  Old  Sourpuss.  "But  in  Gaw- 
gia, suh,  in  the  past  century,  we 
were  not  accustomed  to  drink  out 
of  a  lady's  thimble.  Kindlv  have 
the  hospitality  to  pass  me  that  bot- 
tle, suh!" 

Fox  kunting 

(Continued  jrom  page  24) 

Meadow  Brook  First  Chance  1936  ( V.W.H. 
Cirencester  Gallant — Meadow  Brook  Folly)  ; 
Meadow  Brook  Graceful  (Shelburne  Admiral 
— Meadow  Brook  Glitter),  Meadow  Brook 
Granite  (Shelburne  Admiral — Meadow  Brook 
Glitter)  ;  3rd — Green  Spring  Valley  Hunt 
Club: — Waitress  1934  (Cheshire  Sanford — 
Witty).  Sandal  1937  (Whistler — Sunbeam)  ; 
Winnifred  1937  (Whimper  —  Waitress), 
Woodbine  1937  (Whimper — Waitress),  brood 
bitch  :  1st — Meadow  Brook  Hounds : — Mead- 
ow Brook  Gratitude  1935  ( Shelburne  Admiral 
— Meadow  Brook  Gainful)  ;  2nd — Meadow 
Brook  Hounds :  —  Meadow  Brook  First 
Chance  1936  (V.W.H.  Gallant — Meadow- 
Brook  Folly)  :  3rd — Green  Spring  Valley 
Hunt  Club:— Waitress  1934  (Cheshire  San- 
ford— Witty).  Champion  Bitch — Meadow 
Brook  Hounds  Gratitude.  Reserve:  Meadow 
Brook  Hounds  Glamorous.  Best  Cross-Bred 
Foxhound  :  Meadow  Brook  Hounds  Gratitude. 
Reserve.    Meadow    Brook    Hounds  Factor. 

"THE  THIRD  MASTERS  OF  FOXHOUNDS'  CHAL- 
LENGE CUP"  for  pack  of  Cross-bred  Hounds : 
1st — Meadow  Brook  Hounds  ;  2nd — Meadow 
Brook  Hounds:  3rd — Green  Spring  Valley 
Hunt  Club. 

WELSH  FOXHOUNDS 

Judge:    Dr.  Thomas  Butler  Snyder.  Kim- 
berton.  Pa. 

dog  BOUNDS  :  1st — Mr.  Newbold  Ely's  Hounds 
Pantvsgallog  Nimrod  1936  (  Guider — Count- 
ess) :  2nd — White  Marsh  Valley  Hunt  Club: 
— Crier  (Chaser — Gwalia)  :  3rd — Myopia 
Neptune  1935  (Danger — Necklace  1 . bitches  : 
1st — Mr.  Newbold  Ely's  Hounds  : — Lord 
Davies  Gypsy  1934  ( Pantvsgallog  Gelert — 
Lord  Davies'  Gwalia)  :  2nd — Terwood  Hunt: 
—Chorus  (Rockwood — Lily):  3rd  — Mr. 
Valentine's  Hounds  : — Pantysgallog  Melba 
1935  (Player — Truly),  the  welsh  BOUND 
association"  of  wales  :  Trophy  for  the  Best 
Welsh  Foxhound :— Mr.  Newbold  Ely's 
Hounds : — Nimrod. 


BEAGLES 

Judge:    John  W.  Scott.  Earlville,  Mary- 
land. 

UNENTERED  DOGS.  13  Inches  :  1st — Stockford 
Beagles: — Stockford  Rattler  1939  ( Navesink] 
Ranter — Stockford  Rapture)  ;  2nd — Stock.' 
ford  Beagles:  —  Stockford  Rascal  1938, 
(Navesink  Ranter — Stockford  Rakish)  ;  3rd 
— Pemberton  Beagles : — Captain  193S  (Can-i 
ter — Countess),  entered  dogs,  13  Inches:; 
1st — Foxcatcher  Beagles : — Pioneer  Skippv 

1935  (Culner's  Short  Shorty — Pattie 
Pitcher)  :  2nd  —  Pemberton  Beagles:  — 
Trader  1936  (Tattler — Caper)  :  3rd — Pem- 
berton    Beagles : — Raveningham  Halyard 

1936  (Minstrel — New  Forest  Harriet). 
unentered  dogs,  15  Inches:  1st — Foxcatcher 
Beagles  : — Foxcatcher  Merrymaker  (  Fox- 
catcher Merryman — Charmac  Judy )  ;  2nd — 
Vernon-Somerset  Beagles :  —  Ledger  1938 
(Collegian  —  Lotus);  3rd  —  Meadow  Lark 
Beagles: — Meadow  Lark  Brevity  Breve  (Ch. 
Meadow  Lark — Meadow  Lark  Rachel  I .  en- 
tered dogs,  15  Inches:  1st — Foxcatcher  Bea- 
gles : — Meadowlark  Draftsman  1937  ( Meadow 
Lark  Wiseman — Meadow  Lark  Dawn )  ;  2nd — 
Foxcatcher  Beagles  : — Foxcatcher  Messenger 

1937  ( Delco  Minor — Walkamac  La  Mere): 
3rd — Duckhollow  Foot  Beagles  : — River  Park 
Jim  III  1937  (River  Park  Some  Boy — River 
Park  Missie).  stallion  beagles,  15  Inches: 
1st — Foxcatcher  Beagles : — Delco  Minor  1931 
( Shady  Shore  Sagacious — Shady  Shore  Show 
Maid)  :  2nd — Vernon-Somerset  Beagles: — 
Curate  1935  (shown  with  Cleric  and  Cloister 
193S)  (Flagrant — Comical):  3rd — Meadow 
Lark  Beagles : — Ch.  Meadow  Lark  Watch- 
man 1927  (Meadow  Lark  Toiler — Meadow 
Lark  Bridesmaid),  stallion  beagles,  13 
Inches:  1st — Foxcatcher  Beagles: — Pioneer 
Skippy  1935  (Culner's  Short  Shorty — Pattie 
Pitcher),  stallion  beagles,  Open  To  All: 
Foxcatcher  Beagles :  —  1st  —  Meadowlark 
Draftsman  1937  (Meadow  Lark  Wiseman — 
Meadow  Lark  Dawn)  ;  2nd— Foxcatcher 
Beagles:  Delco  Minor  1931  (Shady  Shore 
Sagacious — Shady  Shore  Show  Maid)  ;  3rd — 
Vernon-Somerset  Beagles : — Collegian  1932 
( Flagrant — Comical ) .  field  trial,  class, 
dogs  :  1st — Foxcatcher  Beagles : — Pioneer 
Skippy  1935  (Culner's  Short  Shorty — Pattie 
Pitcher),  champion  dog,  13  Inches:  Fox- 
catcher Beagles  :  Pioneer  Skippy.  Reserve : 
Stockford  Beagles :  Stockford  Rattler. 
champion  dog.  15  Inches:  Meadow  Lark 
Beagles,  Draftsman.  Reserve :  Foxcatcher 
Beagles,  Merrymaker,  couples  dogs,  13 
Inches  :  Stockford  Beagles  :  —  Stockford 
Farmer  1937  (Stockford  Flyer — Dr.  Park's 
Matchless),  Stockford  Rascal  1939  Navesink 
Ranter — Stockford  Rakish),  couples  dogs, 
15  Inches:  1st — Foxcatcher  Beagles: — Fox- 
catcher Messenger  1937  ( Delco  Minor — 
Walkamac  La  Mere ) .  Foxcatcher  Major 
1937  (Delco  Minor — Walkamac  La  Mere)  : 
2nd  —  Vernon-Somerset  Beagles:  —  Curate 
1935  (Flagrant  Comical),  Confidence  1934 
( Flagrant — Cautious )  :  3rd — Vernon-Somer- 
set Beagles: — Cleric  193S  (Curate — Lofty), 
Cloister  193S  (Curate — Lofty),  unentered 
bitches  :  1st — Foxcatcher  Beagles : — Meadow- 
lark Rival  II  ( Meadow  Lark  Wiseman — 
Meadow  Lark  Rakish )  :  2nd — Foxcatcher 
Beagles : — Foxcatcher  Joyful  ( Foxcatcher 
Merryman — Charmac  Judy),  entered 
BITCHES,  13  Inches:  1st — Foxcatcher  Beagles: 
— Foxcatcher  Mary  1936  (Delco  Minor — 
Delco  Winsome)  ;  2nd — Meadow  Lark  Bea- 
gles : — Meadow  Lark  Diana  1937  ( Ch. 
Meadow  Lark  Wiseman  2nd — Ch.  Meadow 
Lark  Dawn )  :  3rd — Whiteoakes  Foot  Bea- 
gles : — Whiteoakes  Wanton  1937  (White- 
oakes Workman — Whiteoakes  Stella).  UN- 
ENTERED bitches,  15  Inches:  1st — Vernon- 
Somerset  Beagles: — Hilda  1938  (Monarch — 
Honey)  ;  2nd  Vernon-Somerset  Beagles: — ■ 
Choir  Girl  1938  (Curate — Lofty)  :  3rd— 
Whiteoakes  Foot  Beagles :  —  Whiteoakes 
Flemish  1938  (Whiteoakes  Guardsman — 
Whiteoakes  Flaxen),  entered  bitches,  15 
Inches  :  1st — Foxcatcher  Beagles  : — Fox- 
catcher Merix  1934  ( Delco  Minor — Delco 
Winsome)  :  2nd — -Foxcatcher  Beagles: — 
Master  Key  Nuggets  1937  ( Madden's  Minor 
- — Master  Key  Bubbles)  ;  3rd — Vernon- 
Somerset  Beagles : — Lapwing  1932  ( Larker 
— Huntress),  brood  bitches,  15  Inches:  1st 
— Foxcatcher    Beagles  : — Foxcatcher  Merix 

1934  (Delco  Minor — Delco  Winsome)  ;  2nd 
— Foxcatcher  Beagles  : — Master  Key  Nug- 
gets 1937  (Madden's  Minor — Master  Key- 
Bubbles)  ;  3rd — Vernon-Somerset  Beagles: 
—Lofty  1932  (Larker — Huntress)*  brood 
bitches.  13  Inches:  1st — Whiteoakes  Foot 
Beagles: — Ravish  1935  (Meadow  Lark  Wise- 
man— Meadow  Lark  Rakish)  :  2nd — Fox- 
catcher Beagles: — Culner"s  Charm  Charmer 
1937  (Seibold's  Panel — Culner's  Kit  I  :  3rd — 
Foxcatcher  Beagles  : — Foxcatcher  Mary  1936 
(Delco  Minor — Delco  Winsome).  FIELD  TRIAL 
class  bitches  :  1st — Foxcatcher  Beagles : — 
Harriman's  Pride  1936  (Harriman's  Har- 
Harter — Stoltz's  Page),  champion  bitch,  13 
Inches :  Foxcatcher  Beagles,  Meadow  Lark 
Rival.  Reserve :  Foxcatcher  Beagles,  Fox- 
catcher Mary,  champion  bitch.  15  Inches: 
Foxcatcher  Beagles,  Foxcatcher  Merix. 
Reserve :  Vernon-Somerset  Beagles,  Hilda. 
couples  bitches,  13  Inches:  1st — White- 
oakes   Foot   Beagles : — Whiteoakes  Ravish 

1935  (Meadow  Lark  Wiseman — Meadow- 
Lark    Rakish),    Whiteoakes    Wanton  1937 

(Whiteoakes  Workman  —  Whiteoakes 
Stella):  2nd — Foxcatcher  Beagles: — Harri- 
man's Pride  1936  (Harriman's  Har-Harter 
—Stoltz's  Page),  Harriman's  Suzabella  1936 

i  Harriman's  Har-Harter — Stoltz"s  Page). 
COUPLES  BITCHES,  15  Inches :  1st — Vernon- 
Somerset  Beagles: — Lovebird  1934  (Layman 
—Lofty),  Mistress  1934  (Melton— Dul- 
cimer) ;  2nd — Foxcatcher  Beagles: — Fox- 
catcher Fantasy  1937  (Pioneer  Skippy — 
Foxcatcher  Fairy).  Master  Key  Nuggets 
1937  (Madden's  Minor — Master  Key  Bub- 
bles) ;  3rd — Vernon-Somerset  Beagles: — 
Alma  193<  (Harper — Angel).  Autumn  1938 

(Harper — Angel).  VERNON-SOMEBSET  CHAL- 
LENGE cup  for  the  best  five  couples:  1st — 
Foxcatcher  Beagles  :  2nd — Whiteoakes  Foot 
Beagles  :  3rd — Vernon-Somerset  Beagles. 
THE  HENRY  vfHl  DILLARD,  3rd.  MEMORIAL 
cup  for  the  Best  13-Inch  Pack.  Presented  by 
the  Subscribers  of  the  Trewery':   Beagles : 
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GUN  CABINETS 


Beautiful  pieces  of  wooden  furniture.  A 
large  selection  carried  in  stock.  Any  type 
of  special  cabinet  built  to  order. 

DECOYS  BOOT  |ACKS 

Send  for  literature 

BUILDERS  CABINET  WORKS 

Burlington  Iowa 


THE  COAT  THAT  CAN  TAKE  IT 

A  new  model  hunting 
coat  maile  from  Im- 
ported English  Sail- 
cloth that  has  been 
specially  "Craven- 
etted"  to  shed  water. 
Color:  Deep  Sand.  Ma- 
terial soft  and  pliable 
yet  has  the  hard  wear- 
ing1 qualities  that  a 
hunting  coat  needs. 
E-Z  Swing  back  with 
pivot  sleeves  for  ease 
and  comfort.  Shell 
pockets  saddle  style, 
leather  piped  Large 
rear  game  pocket 
lined  with  waterproof  silk.  2  large  inside 
game  pockets,  storm  tabs  at  collar  and 
sleeves.  For  hard  wear  in  the  field  there  is 
nothing  better. 

$19.50 

Write  for  catalogue  and  swatches. 


QUAIL 
COAT 


Mai  OUin 


Makers  of  Made  to  Measure 
Field,  Stream  and  Country   Sports  Apparel. 
515  Madison  Ave. 
at  53rd  St.  Rm.  726 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bubbling  Over 
With  Holiday 
Spirits  !  ! 

Like  a  glass  of  vin- 
tage champagne — a 
subscription  to 
COUNTRY  LIFE  & 
The  SPORTSMAN 
will  give  you  an  im- 
mediate "pick  up" 
and  leave  you  with 
an  amber  glow. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  & 

The  SPORTSMAN 

251  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  subscription 
to  COUNTRY  LIFE  &  The 
SPORTSMAN. 

1  yr.  $5.00       2  yrs.  $6.00 

Name  

Street  

City  State  


1st — Foxcateher  KcrrIcs  :  2nd — Pemherton 
Beagles;   3rd — Duckhollow   Foot  Beagles. 

BASSET  HOUNDS 

■Indues:  Dr.  Thomas  Butler  Snyder.  Kim- 
berton,  Pa- 
Harry  I'ctcrs,  Jr.,  17  Battery 
Place.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
unentered  Docs:  1st — Stockford  Basset 
Hounds: — Stockford  Gamester  1938  (West- 
erly Linguist — Stockford  Lady )  ;2nd — Bijoux 
Bassets  of  Banbury  Cross :—  Bijoux  Diamond 
of  Banbury  Cross  (Chasseur — Stanco  Lady)  : 
?rd — Bertram  Lippincott  : — Trumpeter  l'.iSS. 
entered  dogs:  1st — Stockford  Basset 
Hounds: — Stockford  Doctor  1937  (Stockford 
Duke — Diamond  of  Roselane)  :  2nd — Brandy- 
wine  Basset  Hounds: — Bugler  1937  (Kilsyth 
Broker — Kilsyth  Brevity)  ;  3rd — Mr.  Ber- 
tram Lippincott: — Ratter.  UNENTERED  HITCH 
HOUNDS :  1st — Stockford  Basset  Hounds:— 
Stockford  Vanity  1938  (Westerly  Linguist 
—  Vanity):  2nd- — Brookdale  Bassets:  — 
Stanco  Coco  (Chasseur — Stanco  Lady)  ; 
3rd — Stockford  Basset  Hounds: — Stockford 
Gadfly  1938  (Westerly  Linguist— Stockford 
Lady),  entered  bitch  hounds:  1st — 
Hrandywine  Basset  Hounds: — Felicia  193fi 
(Ch.  Reddy  II — Walhampton  Victory)  :  2nd 
— Brookdale  Bassets  : — Bittersweet  of  Rey- 
nalton  ( Loyalty  of  Reynalton — Ch.  Wal- 
hampton Nightshade)  :  3rd — Mr.  Frank  B. 
Carter,  Jr. :— Fallowfield  Frolicker  1936 
(Walhampton  Abbott — Music  of  Wood- 
leigh ) . 


Versatile  viburnums 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

European  (V.  opulus),  and  Sar- 
gent's (V.  sargenti).  Of  these,  the 
first  and  last  are  the  best,  for 
opulus  (and  also  opulus  sterilis 
previously  mentioned)  are  badly 
affected  by  aphides. 

Siebold's  viburnum  (V.  sieboldi) 
bears  a  crop  of  small  red  to  black 
berries,  that  soon  disappear,  but 
the  umbels  of  small  red  fruits  of 
the  Chinese  cranberry-bush,  the 
linden-leaved  viburnum  (V.  dili- 
tatum)  and  Wright's  viburnum 
( V.  wright i)  are  carried  into 
spring,  feeding  the  cardinals  and 
cedar  waxwings  in  winter  and  even 
banqueting  the  returning  robins. 

Flat  umbels  of  fruit  that  ripen 
progressively,  so  that  there  are, 
simultaneously,  in  the  same  clus- 
ter, green,  yellowish,  pink,  red  and 
blue  berries  in  striking  contrast, 
add  particularly  to  the  display 
value  of  the  wayfaring-tree  (V. 
lantana)  in  July,  of  the  withe-rod 
(V.  cassinoides)  in  September,  and 
of  the  nannyberry  (V.  lentago) 
in  September  and  October. 

Because  of  their  fruit,  the  vi- 
burnums are  useful  for  attracting 
birds  to  our  gardens.  Some  twenty- 
eight  kinds  of  birds  feed  upon  their 
berries,  including  bluebirds,  cedar- 
birds,  crows,  grouse,  quail,  robins, 
sparrows,  brown  thrashers,  wood- 
peckers, grackles,  flickers,  finches, 
grosbeaks  and  catbirds.  The  spe- 
cies especially  recommended  for 
the  bird-sanctuary  garden  are  ace- 
ri  folium,  cassinoides,  dentatum, 
dilitatum,  lentago,  opulus,  pntni- 
jolium,  and  wrighti. 

Nowadays  our  appreciation  of 
the  viburnums  is  primarily  aesthe- 
tic, and  our  interest  in  their  use- 
fulness from  the  standpoint  of  our 
gardens;  but  it  was  not  always  so, 
as  is  indicated  by  some  of  the 
common  names.  Thus  the  long, 
straight  canes  of  the  arrowwood 
( V.  dentatum )  were  shot  from  the 
bows  of  the  Indians,  and  the  name 
withe-rod  (V.  cassinoides)  refers 
to  the  tough  flexibility  of  canes 
suitable  for  binding  things  to- 
gether. Going  still  farther  back, 
one  John  Evelyn,  addressing  the 
Royal  Society  of  England  in  1662, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  varied 
usefulness  of  this  genus: 


To  Modern  Homes  an  Essential  Convenience 
and  Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  the  Aged 

1119  The  INCLIN  ATOR  is  placed  on 
"  side  of  stairway,  taking  about  5 
inches  of  space  when  folded.  Oper- 
ated by  a  small  concealed  electric 
power  unit,  using  ordinary  house 
current.  All  modern  safety  devices. 
Car  finished  to  harmonize  with  the 
surroundings. 


"Elevette" 

A  new  type  of  electric 
Home  Elevator,  can  be 
placed  in  stairwell,  closet 
or  corner  of  room.  No  su- 
perstructure, or  overhead 
construction.  Car  made 
with  solid  panels  or  open 
mesh  grille  as  desired. 
Any  size  or  shape  up  to 
wheel-chair  capacity. 

Full  information  regarding  the  IMl.LI\-ATOR  and  the  "Elevette". 
with   name  of  nearest   representative,   will   be  mailed   on  request. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

297  South  Cameron  Street     Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.S.A. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified  Passenger  Lifts  for  the  Home 
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Tk  is  Attractive  Garden  Room 
Can  Be  Yours  For  So  Little 
As  $75  a  M.onth 


You  can  acquire  at  once,  this 
Garden  Room,  in  the  same 
way  so  many  do  their  cars 
and  boats.  Do  it  in  divided 
allotments  made  easily  out  of 
your  regular  income,  made  in 
say  $75.-a-month  payments. 
The  financing  terms  will  be 
the  same  decidedly  reason- 
able ones  established  in  the 


Lord  &  Bur nh am  Co. 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Dept.  A  Des  Plaines,  III.  Dept.  A 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 

For  Four  generations  'Builders  of  (greenhouses 
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With  a  reckless  tweak  at  King  Winter's  icy  nose,  thousands  of 
Americas  smartest  people  this  month  will  move  their  family  residence 
to  Miami  Beach.  Here  in  America's  most  concentrated  winter  sun- 
shine, they'll  forget  expensive  fuel  and  heavy  clothing  bills,  their 
children  will  be  entered  in  excellent  schools,  they'll  settle  down  to 
the  languorous  carefree  existence  of  the  tropics.  They'll  select  their 
pastimes  from  a  world-famous  array  of  sports  and  recreations  .  .  or, 
when  the  mood  dictates,  they'll  simply  succumb  to  the  Spell  of  the 
Tropics  and  watch  the  summery  hours  chase  palm-shadows  along  a 
golden  beach.  *This  year  with  more  new  hotels,  apartments  and 
homes . . .  with  more  room  than  ever  before,  there's  an  opportunity 
to  join  them  you  can't  afford  to  miss.  If  others  can  do  it,  so  can 

you!  Start  planning  now  to  outsmart  winter  the  easy  way  the 

way  to  Miami  Beach!  ******* 


I  s 


WAY  TO  HOODWINK  WINTER 
E    WAY    TO    MIAMI  BEACH 


MIAMI  6EACH- 

^Continued  record  building  construction,  reflecting  the  ever  increasing  acceptance  of  Miami  Beach 
by  social,  business  and  financial  leaders,  means  that  again  this  year  Miami  Beach  will  provide  more 
room,  more  favorable  living  costs  for  more  people.  The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  booklet 
and  full  details. 


COUPON 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


Please  send  me  new  illustrated  booklet  ..nd  complete  details  on  Miami  Beach  vacations. 


Name  

Addms_ 
City 


"The  viburnum,  or  wayfaring- 
tree,  growing  plentifully  in  every 
corner  makes  pins  for  the  yokes  of 
oxen;  and  superstitious  people 
think  that  it  protects  their  cattle 
from  being  bewitched,  and  place 
the  shrub  about  their  stalls;  it 
certainly  makes  the  most  pliant 
and  best  bands  to  fagot  with.  The 
leaves  and  berries  are  astringent, 
and  make  an  excellent  gargle  for 
loose  teeth,  sore  throat,  and  to 
stop  fluxes.  The  leaves  decocted  to 
a  lye  not  only  color  the  hair  black, 
but  fasten  the  roots;  and  the  bark 
of  the  root,  macerated  under 
ground,  well  beaten,  and  often 
boiled,  serves  for  bird-time. 

Returning  from  the  past  and 
from  some  of  its  lore  to  our  garden 
needs,  we  find  viburnums  among 
the  best  shrubs  for  foliage  effects. 
With  the  exception  as  to  aphid 
susceptibility,  above  noted,  the 
group  is  singularly  free  from  in- 
jury caused  by  insects  or  disease. 
A  wide  range  of  foliage  texture 
and  color  contrast  is  possible,  from 
the  dark,  heavy  leaves  of  plicatum 
and  tomentosum  Siebold  molle, 
and  lantana,  through  dilitatum, 
wrighti,  dentatum,  and  the  native 
and  European  cranberries  to  the 
shining  oval  leaves  of  lentago,  cas- 
sinoides, and  primijolhtm.  Carlesi 
is  possessor  of  the  smallest  leaves. 

Even  an  evergreen  planting  can 
be  made  from  viburnums,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  through  the  use  of 
the  two  rather  tender  forms  men- 
tioned and  the  hardier  variety,  V. 
rhytidophyllum.  This  is  a  large, 
handsome  shrub  with  dark,  deep- 
veined  leaves  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  Japanese  snowball,  flat  um- 
bels of  yellow-white  florets,  and 
red  berries.  It  is  equally  valuable 
for  adding  an  evergreen  note  to 
mixed  shrub  plantings  and  for  pro- 
viding variety  in  groupings  of 
other  broad-leaved  evergreens. 

In  the  matter  of  autumn  foliage 
color,  the  viburnums  rank  among 
the  leaders.  For  rich  red  and  pur- 
ple hues,  plant  accri folium,  alni- 
folium, carlesi,  tomentosum ,  plica- 
tum, rotundijoliutn ,  pruni  folium 
and  wrighti.  For  bright  scarlets 
and  oranges  there  are  cassinoides, 
dilitatum,  lantana,  lentago,  den- 
tatum and  sargenti.  Viburnum 
molle,  the  Kentucky  viburnum, 
gives  us  a  clear  yellow  autumn  fo- 
liage effect,  as  sometimes  also  oc- 
curs in  dentatum  when  planted  in 
the  shade.  Incidentally,  sunny  ex- 
posures produce  the  richest  autumn 
color  displays.  V.  acerifolium  is  ex- 
tremely variable  and  colors  rang- 
ing from  cream,  through  reds  and 
pinks,  to  richest  purple  occur  on 
plants  seemingly  growing  under 
identical  conditions. 

In  habit  of  growth,  and  hence 
in  their  landscape  uses,  we  find  a 
wide  diversity  among  the  members 
of  this  family.  Often  listed  as  very 
large  shrubs,  the  species,  prunifo- 
lium,  lentago,  and  sieboldi  really 
come  under  the  head  of  flowering 
trees  in  their  mature  stage.  The 
last  named  is  especially  desirable 
for  planting  in  city  yards  and  other 
difficult  situations,  for  it  is  a  tol- 
erant and  thrifty  grower.  The 
others  are  fine  for  naturalistic  as 
well  as  gardenesque  use  and  V. 


pruni  folium,  especially,  is  a  worthy 
companion  for  the  dogwood.  As  it 
stands  shearing  well,  this  species 
can  be  used  very  attractively  for 
formal  effects. 

Among  those  suited  for  speci- 
men use  are  the  trio  just  men- 
tioned plus  dilitatum,  wrighti,  sar- 
genti, tomentosum,  and  tomen- 
tosum plicatum.  The  red-fruited 
forms  in  particular,  and  those 
which  in  general  are  rich  in  au- 
tumn color  look  well  against  a 
background  of  pines,  hemlocks,  or 
other  tall  evergreens. 

All  of  them,  of  course,  fit  into 
the  shrub  border  and  are  useful 
for  screening  and  for  contributing 
their  verdure  to  the  walls  of  your 
outdoor  living  room.  In  the  shady 
portions  of  the  planting  area,  den- 
tatum cassinoides,  alnifolium,  and 
acerifolium  are  especially  to  be 
recommended.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  naturalistic  effects,  and 
certain  forms  recommended  there- 
for. Those  just  noted,  together 
with  lantana  and  molle  are  like- 
wise suited  for  this  informal  use. 
V.  cassinoides  ranks  high  as  a 
waterside  plant;  in  nature  its 
shiny  leaves,  changing  fruit,  and 
autumn  color  are  reflected  in  many 
a  placid  pool.  V.  alnifolium,  the 
"witch  hobble,"  is  pleasing  in  win- 
ter along  streamsides  among  low 
branched  hemlocks  and  pines  be- 
cause of  the  prominence  of  its 
cinnamon-colored  terminal  buds. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
from  the  naturalistic  is  the  matter 
of  hedges  and  edgings,  and  even 
here  we  find  adaptable  viburnums 
as,  for  instance,  the  Species  V. 
tinus  of  the  South,  beautiful  as 
either  a  formal  or  an  informal 
hedge.  Then  there  is  the  dwarf 
cranberry-bush  (V.  opidus  nanum) 
a  hardy,  low,  deciduous  shrub 
without  flowers  or  fruit,  but  as- 
suming a  hassock-like  form,  with 
small  dark,  rich  green  leaves 
shaped  like  those  of  its  parent,  the 
high-bush  cranberry.  It  makes  in- 
teresting, more  or  less  formal 
mounds  and  is  adapted  for  low 
hedges  or,  when  closely  clipped, 
for  edgings  after  the  manner  of 
boxwood.  The  new  growth  on  the 
twigs  is  bright  red  so  that  the  en 
masse  effect  in  the  wintertime  is 
most  cheerful. 

In  this  brief  monograph,  we 
have  made  no  attempt  to  run  the 
gamut  of  all  existing  varieties, 
preferring  to  confine  ourselves  to 
those  which  are  generally  "in  the 
trade"  and  therefore  readily  avail- 
able from  nurserymen  for  gar- 
den planting.  Hybrid  cranberry- 
bushes  with  yellow  fruit  have 
been  developed,  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  found  their  way  into  the 
market.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing and  profitable  hobby  to  as- 
semble a  complete  collection  of 
those  sorts  now  offered  and  to 
keep  pace  with  such  new  ones  as 
may  from  time  to  time  appear. 
The  results  of  such  a  hobby  would 
be  a  rise  in  the  average  quality  of 
the  shrubs  upon  your  place  and 
the  added  enjoyment  that  would 
come  from  the  all-the-year-round 
attractiveness  that  many  of  them 
possess  to  such  a  high  degree. 
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FOR  HOLIDAY 


\   TIUDITIOVH  CHOICE 


f  VTERTAI\I\G  .  .  . 


*Two  bottles  of  Lanson  1928  in  an  im- 
ported basket.  A  princely  gift  at  modest  cost. 
The  basket,  packed  in  France,  is  supplied 
to  you  at  no  extra  cost.  Ask  your  dealer. 


1J/I«^U  ""°*'  O'^'S'O.  «»T10N»LO.ST'U£»S 


he  tradition  of  serving 


Lanson  Champagne  on  festive  occasions  was 
established  two  centuries  ago  when  Louis  XV 
gave  his  favor  to  this  great  product. .  .Today, 
in  this  country  as  all  over  Europe,  the  inevi- 
table choice  for  distinguished  entertaining  is 
Lanson, 'The  Proudest  Champagne  of  France." 


Your  Guide  to  Good  Liquors 


COPYRIGHT    1  9  3  8   NATIONAL   DISTILLERS   PRODUCTS  CORPORATION   •   IMPORT   DIVISION   •   NEW   YORK,  N.  Y. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.  M.  KING  GEORGE  VI 


Indispensable  to  a  gentleman's 
wardrobe — a  faultlessly  styled 
dinner  suit  bv  Weatherill. 


The  Weatherill  Wardrohe-Bnildinii  Plan 
is  an  economical  teay  to  acquire  a  com- 
plete wardrobe.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
submit  details. 


SSE 

677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Only  branch  in  the  V.  S.  of 
Bernard  Weatherill,   Ltd.,  London, 
Royal  W  arrant  Holders 


m PUNCH 

that  knows  no  Peer 

Brewed  on  a  formidable 
and  flavourful  base  of 

MYERS'S  RUM 

''Planters'  Punch"  Brand 

100%  FINE  OLD  JAMAICA 
ALL  8  YEARS  OLD — 97  PROOF 

So  easy  to  make.  So  delicious  to 
drink.  You  really  should  try  it 
tonight,  to  see  how  perfect  it 
will  be  for  the  holidays! 

MYERS'S  RUM  NOG 

1  doz.  eggs,  2  qts.  rich  milk,  1  bottle 
MYERS'S  Jamaica  Rum,  sugar  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Separate  egt:  whites 
and  yolks.  Beat  whites,  add  1  cup 
sugar,  stirring  thoroughly.  Beat 
yolks,  add  milk,  stir  in  RUM  and 
slowly  pour  egg  whites  into  bowl, 
stirring  slowly.  Sprinkle 
nutmeg  on  top.  Chill. 
Recipe  for  12  people. 


CpCCi    For  a  useful 

rntt.  booklet  of 
=  over  60  recipes  for  de- 
i  licious  rum  drinks,  drop 

a    postcard    to    R.  U. 

Delapenha  Cr  Co.,  Inc. 
|  Dept.  1-6,  57  Laight  St., 
=  New  York. 
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YULETIDE  Gifts  for  the  Hearth! 


WHAT  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
a  gift  for  the  fireplace! — the  very  center 
around  which  the  festive  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas revolves?  For  instance,  your  friends 
will  truly  appreciate  your  lasting  remem- 
brance of  them  with  such  lovely,  yet 
inexpensive  gifts  as  these! — Bellows  with 
Brass  Ship  Design,  18"  long,  $11.50: 
Cape  Cod  Lighter  of  Cast  Brass.  $12.00; 
Brass  Toasting  Fork.  19%"  long,  $1.75. 
Come  in  and  look  around! 


Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 


52  East  57th  Street    New  York 


Tind  l/out  PUce 
in  the.  SUN 

Join  America's  most  distinguished 
winter  colony  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  desert  at  THE  DESERT  INN.  . 

You'll  find  new  health  in  the 
dry  warmth  of  the  desert.  Private 
35-acrc  sardens.  Luxurious  bun- 
galow accommodations.  Diet  kit- 
chen. Swimming  pool,  tennis 
courts,  self,  skect  and  ridins- 
Outdoor  school  for  children. 

Address  Suite  32  for  "Sands  of 
Time"  booklet. 

3   HOURS   FROM   LOS  ANGELES 


uecemum,  imu 


THE  WORLD'S  FME5T 
mi/S/C  AT  ITS  BEST 


JT  IS  TRUE  that  the  world's  finest  music  is 
available  on  records — music  to  soothe,  to 
entertain,  to  inspire  .  .  .  symphonies,  operas, 
concerts  .  . .  music  for  your  every  mood,  for 
every  occasion. 

But  only  the  Capehart  can  bring  you  this 
music  with  such  realism  that  you  actually 
feel  the  artist's  presence;  only  the  Capehart 
will  give  you  full  musical  satisfaction. 

Capehart  is  world  renowned  not  only  for 
the  indescribable  beauty  and  perfection  of 
its  tone,  but  also  for  the  exclusive  Capehart 
record  changer,  playing  each  record  on  both 
sides,  successively  (20  records,  40  selections). 
It  is  continuous  in  operation.  No  reloading 
or  restacking  of  the  records  is  necessary.  You 
can  enjoy  entire  operas,  symphonies  and 
album  sets  of  music  played  in  their  correct 
sequence,  automatically,  without  attention, 
for  as  long  as  you  wish. 

This  truly  marvelous  record  changer, 
handling  records  more  skilfully  than  human 
hands,  is  equipped  with  the  Capehart  True 
Tangent,  Feather  Touch  Pickup,  which  in=- 
creases  record  life  and  assures  the  ultimate 
in  tone  fidelity. 

Only  the  Capehart  record  changer  has 


The  CHIPPENDALE— One  of  the  beautiful 
and  authentic  cabinet  stvlinss  available. 


these  advantageous  features — features  which 
you  will  appreciate. 

When  you  sec  and  hear  the  Capehart  you 
will  realize  our  inability  to  adequately 
describe  this  incomparable  musical  instru= 
mcnt;  you  will  know  why  Capehart,  the 
modern,  fully  automatic  phonograph=radio, 
is  indispensable  in  the  finer  homes,  illustrated 
brochure  and  dealer's  name  on  request.  The 
Capehart,  Incorporated,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


THE      FINEST      IN      MUSIC      PLUS      RADIO  ENTERTAINMENT 
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ARIZONA 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

This  practically  new  ranch  home 
of  8  rooms  &  3  baths,  beautifully 
&  completely  furnished  &  land- 
scaped, located  on  a  mesa — mag- 
nificent view — 8  miles  from  city, 
on  paved  road — all  conveniences. 
Guest  cottage  of  3  rooms  &  porch 
— 2  buildings  for  farm  hands — 
adobe  barn.  100  acres  of  land,  \'2  in 
crops — all  fenced.  Turbine  pumps 
&  electric  motors  produce  2.000 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Ideal 
property  for  raising  registered  cat- 
tle, thoroughbred  horses  or  any 
fancy  livestock — plenty  of  room 
for  training  track  &  polo  field. 
Photographs  on  request. 

Price  $42,000.00 

DRACHMAN-GRANT 

Realtors 

TUCSON  ARIZONA 
Rentals  •  Ranches  -  Homes 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY 

INC. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York 
REctor  2-5777 

Southern  Quail  Preserves,  Duck 
Shooting  Marshes,  Upland  Game 
Land,  Trout  Streams,  Canadian 
Salmon  Waters. 

For  Sale  and  Let 


ARIZONA 


RANCHES 

all  types 
CALIFORNIA  ARIZONA 

R.  A.  ROWAN  &  CO. 

300  Rowan  Bldg.       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


YOUR     SOUTHERN  HOME 

For  Good  Health — Exhilarating  Outdoor  Sports 
and  Congenial  Surroundings 
You  Owe  it  to  Yourself  and  Your  Family  To 
Procure  a  Home  in  the  South  this  Winter 


BAHAMAS 


BAHAMAS 


GEORGIA 


MARION  HOUSE 

Living  Room 
Dining  Room 
3  Master  Bedrooms 
5  Bathrooms 
Large  Veranda 
White  Servants'  Rooms 
Laundry,  etc. 


BROWN  COTTAGE 

Living  Room 
Veranda  Dining  Room 
3  Master  Bedrooms 
2  Bathrooms 


^1 


THE 

VERNAY 

COTTAGES 

NASSAU,  BAHAMAS 
B.W.I. 


OLEANDER 
COTTAGE 

Living  Room 
Dining  Room 
3  Master  Bedrooms 
2  Bathrooms 

For  Further  Details  and 
hi  formation  Regarding 
Season  Rental,  Apply 

HAROLD  G.  CHRISTII 

<.r  johin  f.  McCarthy 

Nassau,  Bahamas 
or 

WM.   A.   WHITE   &  SONS 
SI   East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


THREE  ISLANDS 

147—25—35  acres 

On  Inland  Waterway  to  Florida,  9 
miles  from  Savannah,  90  miles  south 
of  Charleston.  Deep  water.  Virgin 
pine,  oak,  tall  palmetto  timber.  Game 
near  at  hand,  marshes  attract  ducks, 
marsh-hens.  Fish,  oysters,  shrimp, 
crabs  plentiful  in  season.  Desirable 
climate  for  permanent  residence.  Ideal 
for  secluded  home  built  to  buyer's 
taste.  Prices  $5,000  to  $10,000  each. 
Full  details  from  owner:  Carsten 
Tiedeman,  1700  United  Artists  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


FARM  OR  ESTATE 
SUPERINTENDENT 

open  for  engagement.  Thorouphlv  experi- 
enced in  all  branches  of  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  animal  husbandry.  Land- 
scape gardening,  construction  of  roads, 
buildings,  etc.  Organization  and  super- 
vision «f  modern  country  estate  or  estate 
in   process   of  development. 

Agricultural  College  training.  American, 
married,  2  children:  16  years  last  position 
Supl.  of  900  acres  Country  Estate.  Death 
of  owner  cause  of  change.  Best  of  refer- 
ences as  to  ability  and  character.  Apply 

BOX  NO.  1558,  c  o  COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


SALE 

OLD  STONE  HOUSE 

Near  Head  Chesapeake  Bay 

3  baths,  hot  water  heat  and  electricity  recently 
installed,  convenient  to  main  line  R.  R.  and 
highway.  164  acre  farm,  rolling  land,  good  old 
blue  grass  pastures,  well  watered.  2  modern 
tenant  houses.  Buildings  and  farm  in  excellent 
condition. 

LEWIS  J.  WILLIAMS,  Agent 
Bel  Air  Maryland 


ARIZONA 


INVEST  IN  ARIZONA 

FOR 

PROFIT,  HEALTH,  and  RECREATION 

Income  producing  cattle  ranches 
$25,000  to  $150,000 

Semi-sustaining  estate  ranches 
$15,000  to  $60,000 

Investigate  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  inspiring  northcentral  all- 
the-year-around  section  of  Arizona. 


ANDREW 

COTTONWOOD 


BALDWIN 

ARIZONA 


MARYLAND 


ALL-YEAR  HOMES 

Historic  Colonial  homes  and  productive 
farms  located  on  beautiful  rivers  and 
bays.  Hiprh,  rolline,  well-drained  land. 
Convenient  to  Washington,  excellent 
ducking,  good  roads,  low  taxes. 

Request  Maryland-Virginia  list  and  map. 
LEONARD  SNIDER  La  Plata.  Maryland 


MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN  MARYLAND 


iinn  ai-res  with  lVt  miles  of  white  sand  beach 
on  beautiful  river  near  Chesapeake  Bay.  Modern 
house.  Excellent  shooting  and  fishing.  Fine 
tobacco  farm.  Bargain  at  $40,000;  furnished  and 
equipped.  Fur  waterfront  property  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  write 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St.        Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND 

EASTERN  SHORE  FARM 

Excellent  {Train  and  livestock  farm  near  to 
County  seat  town  and  Country  Clul>--450  acres 
with  old  brick  manor  house  H756)  original 
panelling  and  hardware.  Woodland  with  large 
timber — mile  and  a  half  water  front — deep  an- 
chontpe.  Asking  $30,000.00.  A  good  property 
at  a  bargain. 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

Centreville,  Queen  Anne's  County,  Maryland. 


SOUTHERN  MARYLAND 

142  acres,  partly  wooded,  on  broad  part  of 
Patuxent  River.  Recently  remodeled  house.  6 
l ifdrooms,  5  baths.  Screened  terrace  60'  x  20'. 
Oil  burner.  Kohler  light  plant.  Servants'  and 
fanners'  cottages.  Healed  suniio  with  bath  and 
fireplace.  Stable.  Tobacco  barn.  Bath  house  with 
screened  porch .  Sandj  beach.  Electric  pump. 
700  foot  well.  Taxes  remarkably  low.  A  real 
buy  at  $40,000 

TALBOT  J.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

385  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.       Wlckersham  2-3232 


GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

OF  521  ACRES 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

(In  vicinity  of  Spcsutie  Island  recently  purchased  by  New  York  interests) 
Near  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

Excellent  Ducking  and  Fishing  Facilities 
Convenient  to  New  York  by  Rail  or  Automobile 

Full  Particulars  upon  Request 

JOHN  T.  MURPHY 

804  Union  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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WILL 
SACRIFICE 

for  a  very  slight  fraction 
of  its  cost  value  this 

Superb  Country  Estate 

of  approximately  300  acres,  a  noted  show-place 
of  the  delightful,  picturesque  village  of 

Sharon,  Connecticut 

in  the  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills. 


Ideally  located  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet  on  a  southwesterly  slope  where  breezes  pre- 
vail, just  over  the  State  line  from  New  York,  convenient  to  excellent  rail  service  (Harlem  Div., 
N.  Y.  Central)  via  either  Sharon  Station  or  Amenia;  within  the  hour  by  motor  from  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Stockbridge  or  Lenox,  Mass.,  with  their  varied  social,  musical  and  dramatic  activities,  the 
Summer  concerts  at  Music  Mountain,  or  Norfolk,  Conn.,  and  its  Winter  sports.  Sharon,  itself  a 
center  for  riding  and  hunting,  is  also  but  a  few  miles  from  the  well  known  Millbrook  (N.  Y.) 
Hunt,  while  nearer  still  are  a  local  1500-acre  shooting  club  preserve,  2  lakes  for  boating,  swim- 
ming, fishing  and  skating  in  season,  2  good  golf  courses,  many  miles  of  bridle  trails,  and  several 
of  the  finest  private  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Even  New  York  City  is  scarcely  2  hours  distant  by 
motor  parkway. 

The  stately  Georgian  manor  house  with  its  surrounding  broad  stone  terraces  is  of  splendid 
construction,  stucco  over  stone,  with  marble  trim,  appointments  all  of  first  quality,  and  in  per- 
fect condition.  Besides  the  hospitable,  imposing  entrance  hall  with  its  paneled  walls,  frescoed  ceil- 
ing and  handsome  staircase,  billiard  room  with  floor  of  marble,  living,  music  and  dining  rooms 
with  fireplaces  and  tapestried  walls,  the  main  floor  contains  also  a  lavatory  and  comprehensive  serv- 
ice equipment,  including  3  electric  refrigerators.  The  upper  floors  comprise  a  sitting  or  writing  room, 
6  master  bedrooms — 2,  with  fireplaces  and  private  baths,  connecting  with  covered  open-air  decks 
overlooking  formal  gardens,  the  others  in  pairs  with  baths  between ;  5  rooms  and  bath  for  servants, 
sewing  room  and  abundant  closet  and  storage  space.  There  is  a  basement  with  excellent  heating 
plant;  public  service  electricity,  town  water  and  2  artesian  wells. 

The  acreage,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  spring-fed  stream  of  constant  flow,  is  bisected  by  a  main 
highway,  unseen  from  the  house,  one  half  consisting  entirely  of  farm  land,  adjoining  the  local 
golf  club,  the  other  containing  the  house,  grounds,  additional  tilled  land  and  woods.  Some  20 
acres  immediately  surrounding  the  manor  house  are  expertly  landscaped  with  lawns,  formal  gardens, 
magnificent  specimen  evergreen  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  lily  pool  and  fountain,  arbors,  hand- 
some garden  ornaments.  Summer  houses,  and  hedged-in  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  Fine  hard- 
surface  drives  wind  through  the  estate. 

The  accessories  include  a  large  garage  of  matching  construction  with  apartment  for  chauffeur, 

heated  by  oil  burner;  also  a  smaller  overflow  garage; 
frame  dwellings  for  superintendent  and  gardeners, 
likewise  oil  heated;  2  greenhouses;  3  tenant  cottages; 
stable  and  coachhouse  with  one  box  and  5  straight 
horse  stalls  and  housekeeping  apartment ;  large  stock 
barn  for  work  horses,  cows,  sheep,  etc. ;  and  various 
other  utility  buildings. 

Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SACRIFICE   FOR   QUICK  SALE 


REASONABLE  OFFER 
ACCEPTED 
OWNER  LEAVINC 

Beautifully  located  modern  brick  resi- 
dence and  authentic  150-year  old 
Colonial  house  facing  high  school 
campus,  one  block  from  center  of 
town.  Brick  house  contains  many  un- 
usual features  including  double  living 
room,  solarium,  screens,  awning,  etc. 


Colonial  house  has  original  carved 
stairway,  hardwood  floors.  Both  houses 
equipped  with  oil  burners,  automatic 
vapor  heat  and  hot  water. 
Fine  shrubbery,  two  lily  pools.  Attrac- 
tive brick  garage  for  two  cars  with 
large  room  above. 

Write  owner  for  addi- 
tional pictures  and  details 


100  S.  Railroad  St. 


HARRY  E.  WILHELM 


Mycrstown,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


PAOLI,  PENNSYLVANIA 

60  acres — unimproved.  Stream, 
woodland,  extended  view.  Near 
Radnor — Pickering  Hunt  Clubs. 
42   trains    (daily)    New  York. 

Henry  W.  Davis  Paoli,  Penna. 


U.  S.  ROUTE  ONE 

Southern  Chester  County,  One  hundred 
fertile  acres,  on  both  sides  Route  1,  with 
underpass  for  stock  ;  fine  old  brick  house, 
conveniences,  on  nicely  shaded  lawn  ;  new 
Jamesway  barn,  springhouse,  tenant  house, 
garage.  $12,000. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Phone  1500  Wayne.  Penna. 


NEW  YORK 


A  LIBRARY  OF 

NASSAU  COUNTY  ESTATES 

Carden  City  Properties 
WALLACE  F.  BOGART 

representing 

GEORGE  M.  TAYLOR,  Inc. 

101  -7th  St.         GARDEN  CITY,  Long  Island 

NOW 

Sensational  offering  in  Garden  City.  10  room 
hollow  tile  dwell Lng,  over  acre  ground .  4  car 
garage,  recreation  room,  chauffeur  room  with 
bath.  Send  for  photos. 

PRICED  FOR   IMMEDIATE  SALE 


WESTCHESTER 

HARD  TO  BELIEVE,  BUT  IT'S  TRUE 

GENTLEMEN'S   ESTATE   of  70   acres,  beautiful 

the  Hudson.  Cost  over  $450,000.  Can  be.  bOUghl 
fur  $100,000. 

Why  Not  Investigate  This  Most  Unusual  Opportunity? 

|tsh8A\arvin 

521  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  C.         MURRAY  HILL  2-6526 


E  STAT  E 


Rent  now  for  the  1939  International  Polo  & 
World's  Fair;  8  acres;  main  dwelling,  7  master 
bedrooms,  4  baths,  6  servants'  rooms,  1  hath, 
large  airy  rooms;  Gardens,  walks,  orchard.  Sup*t 
cottage;  garage  with  apartment,  stalls,  kennels. 
Large  trees  &  planting  provide  complete  seclu- 
sion. Furnished. 

JOHN  A.  McKENNA,  Jr. 

207  Post  Ave.  Westbury,  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Send  for  Booklets 

WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CONNECTICUT 


John  Brotherhood 

INC. 

Telephone  1208 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


The  Most  Romantically 

BEAUTIFUL  OLD  PLACE 

that  I  have  ever  seen — ami  the  mosl  pitifully 
neglected:  untouched  OLD  STONE  HOUSE  on 
2  levels,  exquisite  lines  and  setting,  fireplaces, 
paneling,  original  hardware,  little  windows; 
barn,  brook,  views,  acreage.  $7."i00. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Greycote  Tel.  159       Woodbury,  Conn. 


WATER  FRONT  AND 
INLAND  ESTATES 

For  Sale  and  for  Lease  Furnished 
SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 
65  Broad  St.  Tel.  4-1111 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


HILL  HOLLOW  FARM 

BETHLEHEM,  CO.\N. 

House,  10  rooms,  3  baths,  improvements,  best 
condition:  95  acres;  cultivated,  woodland,  pas- 
ture; cow  barn,  hay  barn,  tool  house,  play 
house;  brook,  5  springs,  pond;  landscaped,  stone 
walls,  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  garden,  large 
shade  trees;  magnificent  place,  10-mile  view. 
Price  525,000.  terms.  Write 

VAN  WINKLE  CO. 


1  Station  Sq. 


Rutherford,  N.  J. 


ACREAGE 

BARGAINS 

Choice    locations    in   and  near 
GREENWICH. 
COUNTRY  PROPERTIES,  INC. 

45  East  Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Phones  1926-3997 


NEW  JERSEY 


Country  Dwellings 


Llewellyn  Park  - 
Bernardsville  • 


New  Vernon 
-  Gladstone 


ELLIS  ADAMS 

1  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
Plaza  3-1000  Res.  OR-4-1417 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


OLD  SEW  E\GLA\D 

COLONIAL  HOMES 

IN  THE  MONADNOCK  REGION 
OF  SOUTHERN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

•k  TELL  US  YOUR  REQU  IREMENTS  -fr 

E.  A.  BISHOP  CO.  PETERBOROUGH 
Realtors  N.  H. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


AUTHENTIC  COLONIAL 

This  10-room  Old  Colonial  with  bath 
and  steam  heat  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition for  remodeling;  1  acre  with 
more  available;  near  Parkway,  5 
minutes  from  Westport  station.  For 
someone  who  has  the  creative  urge, 
this  is  a  real  Christmas  Gift  at 
57,500. 

GEORGE  VAN  RIPER 

Westport-Wilton  Road  at  Merritt  Parkway 
Westport,  Conn.  Telephone:  5088 


WILTON: 


AND  VICINITY 

""fl 


Country  Homes 
For  Sale  and 
For  Rent 
Acreage 


DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

WILTON,  CONN.  TEL.  276-2 


NEWTOWN 

Rambling  IV6  story  colonial  house.  4  master 
bedrooms  with  3  baths,  2  maids  rooms  with 
bath,  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  pine 
paneled  game  room,  ultra  modern  improvements 
including  \Vestin«rhouse  air  conditioning.  Cot- 
tage with  4  rooms  and  bath.  Barn  with  space 
for  5  cars,  beautiful  terraced  and  landscaped 
grounds,  large  blue  stone  swimming  pool,  about 
70  acres  of  picturesque,  hilltop  land,  cut  with 
trails,  elevation  700  feet,  extensive  view: 
located  on  country  road,  affording  real  privacy. 
1 2  mile  from  improved  road,  accessible  year 
round.  10  minutes  from  express  station.  Price 
S35.000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 


Putnam  Park  Road 


Bethel,  Conn. 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 
JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.  Telephone,  5103 


DARIEN 

6  New  Houses 

Air  conditioned  heat,   completely  In- 
sulated,  modern   In   every  particular. 
$18,000  to  $45,000 

WHEELER 

Tel.  5-1436    REAL  ESTATE  Darien 


GREENWICH  EXCLUSIVELY 

WE  KNOW  GREENWICH 


W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 


number  of  choice  homes  for  sale 
at  bargain  prices. 
Furnished  houses  to  lease. 

Post  Road. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York 
MU  Hill  2-6561 


IPOKiTED 


IHOORPOKATi 


GREENWICH  BARCAIN 
Early  American  Farmhouse 
12  Acres 

Exceptionally  artistic  10-room  Colonial 
farmhouse  overlooking  lake.  Beautiful  fields, 
magnificent  trees.  House  partly  remodeled; 
gardener's  cottage;  barns.  See  this  at  once! 

GEORGE  HOWE,  INC. 


REAL  ESTATE  MRECTOKF 


Arizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood,  Arizona 

Drachm  an- Grant 
Tucson,  Arizona 


California 

H.  G.  Chase  &  Associates 

1012  State  Street 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

R.  A.  Rowan  &  Co. 
300  Rowan  Building 
Los   Angeles,  California 


Connecticut 

E.  C  Barber 
Greycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David  H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

John  Brotherhood  Inc. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Country  Properties,  Inc. 
45  E.  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 
West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 

John  Mann,  Inc. 
Box  4 

Newtown,  Connecticut 

Samuel  N.  Pierson 
Gurley  Building 
Stamford,  Conn. 


George  Van  Riper 
Westport,  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 


Maryland 

Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centreville,  Maryland 

Leonard  Snider 
Southern  Maryland 
LaPlata,  Maryland 

Hyland  P.  Stewart,  Jr. 
514  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


New  Hampshire 

Edgar  A.  Bishop  Co. 
Peterborough,  N.  H. 


New  York 

Ellis  Adams 

I  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

Wallace  F.  Bogart 
George  M.  Taylor,  Inc. 
I0l-7th  Street 

Garden  City,  Long  Island 

L.  C.  Burt 

17  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  New  York 

Fish  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

George  Howe,  Inc. 
527  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


H.  F.  Stone  Company,  Inc. 

149  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

Talbot  J.  Taylor,  Jr. 
598  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 


North  Carolina 

Biltmore  Forest  Co. 
Biltmore  (Asheville),  N.  C. 


Pennsylvania 

Joseph    M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
1522  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


South  Carolina 

Elliman  &  Mullally,  Inc. 
24  Brood  Street 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 


Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Buell  Farm  Agency 
Herndon,  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia 

Kiah  T.  Ford 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
and 

815  15th  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

A.  W.  Talcott 
Keswick,  Virginia 

George  V.  Venable  S  Co. 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


Main  Line  Properties 
McMullin  &  McMullin 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

 PCNnypaekcr  0495 
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VIRGINIA  FARM  ESTATES 

We  offer  for  sale: 

MODERN  COUNTRY  HOMES 
READY    FOR  OCCUPANCY 


<*RAYNHAM  HALT/'  Fourteen  rooms  in- 
(-]  mling  seven  bedrooms  and  Ave  baths. 
Tennis  court,  stables,  riding  ring,  barns. 
Servants'  quarters  and  tenant  house.  Newly 
built  in  ideal  location  with  beautifully 
landscaped  lawns,  gravel  drives,  bridle 
paths,  etc.  17">  acres  of  woodland  and 
cultivated  farm  land. 

"OAKDALB  FARM"  Modern  dairy  farm 
stocked  with  ">(>  registered  or  proven  Hoi- 
steins.  Also  Angus  for  beef  cattle.  Steady 
income  from  guaranteed  wholesale  market. 
Modern  eight  room  home  In  attractive  set- 
ting. Tenant  house,  stables,  barns,  etc. 
240  acres,  cultivated,  woodland  and  pasture. 
These  farms  adjoin  and  can  be  combined 
if  more  acreage  is  desired.  Situated  on 
paved  highway  near  excellent  schools.  They 
are  complete  homes  in  the  heart  of  the 
Hlue  Ridge  Foothills  Hunting  Country, 
near  Charlottesville)  Va. 

A.  W.  TALCOTT  COMPANY 

KESWICK  VIRGINIA 

Real  Estate  and  Farm  Management 


WONDERFUL  OPENING 

1200  ACRES,  LARGE  HOTEL 
Bath  County.  Lake,  good  farm.  $27,000. 
426  acres,  1  mile  on  water.  Stk.  &  Grain  Farm. 

$22,500.  Lovely  hrick  home.  Imp. 
100  acres  plus,  near  Warrenton,  good  farm  & 

buildings. 

What  would  you  like? 

L.  C.  Burt 

17  East  42nd  St.  New  York  City 


VIRGINIA  LAKEFRONT — 375  ACRES 

Lovely  old  brick  farm  house  to  reclaim :  10 
morns  and  8  fireplaces;  generous  farm  buildings; 
abundance  hunting,  fishing  and  riding  country 
near  mountains;  230  crop  acres,  balance  pasture, 
active  stream,  woods. 

TO  CLOSE  ESTATE  $22,000 
Illustrated  brochure  other  farms  and  homes. 

JOHN  MANN 

342  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

Free  illustrated  catalog  describing  estates, 
waterfronts,  stock,  fruit,  dairy  farms. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 

(Established  1899) 
Fredericksburg  Virginia 


YOUR     SOUTHERN  HOME 

For  Good  Health — Exhilarating  Outdoor  Sports 
and  Congenial  Surroundings 
You  One  it  to  Yourself  and  Your  Family  To 
Procure  a  Home  in  the  South  this  Winter 


"ISLE-O  MAR"— BELLE  ISLE,  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

650  FEET  WATER  FRONTAGE  ON  BEAUTIFUL  BISCAYNE  BAY 
Price  .  .  .  $350,000 

One  of  the  finest  locations  and  one  of  the  most  palatial  residences  in  Miami  Beach.  Main  house  contains  9 
double  and  2  single  bedrooms,  8  tiled  bathrooms,  5  tiled  wash  and  toilet  rooms,  2  powder  rooms,  sewing 
room,  studio  living  and  music  room  75  x  35  x  20  feet  high  with  beautiful  Aeolian  pipe  organ,  large  dining 
room,  library,  reception  halls,  card  room,  lounge,  coffee  room,  kitchen,  help  dining  room,  two  butlers 
pantries,  etc.  Main  porch  125  feet  long.  8  car  garage,  boat  house,  ample  service  quarters,  sizable  offices,  den 
and  bathroom  in  one  separate  building.  Beautifully  landscaped  grounds,  picturesque  tea  house  with  long  lily 
and  fish  pools,  large  greenhouse,  2  summer  houses,  bungalow,  marble  dancing  flat  with  central  fountain. 
Concrete  60  foot  dock.  Everything  new,  modern  and  convenient.  Offers  desirable  seclusion  in  a  magnificent 
setting  and  yet  is  only  a  short  distance  from  shopping  centres,  clubs,  principal  hotels,  beaches,  etc.  For  in- 
formation,  further  particulars,  and  illustrated  descriptive  booklet,  write: 


JOSEPH  H.  ADAMS 


Belle  Isle,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


CALIFORNIA 


ROPERTY  in  the 
mountains   of    North  Carolina. 
Land  for  sale. 
Houses  for  sale. 
Homes   for  rent — 
(furnished  or  unfurnished) 
This   month's  Special — New   10 -room 
House  with  almost  an  acre  of  land, 
$18,000. 

Address:    BILTMORE    FOREST  CO. 
Biltmore  (Asheville),  N.  C. 


VIRGINIA 


ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  PLACE 
NEAR  SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 

Handsome  house — living  room,  dining  room, 
library,  four  bedrooms,  kitchen,  breakfast  room, 
pantry,  2  baths,  beautiful  hardwood  floors,  high 
ceilings,  beam  ceilings  in  living  room  and 
dining  room  and  large  open  stone  fireplaces ; 
steam  heat,  electric  lights,  telephone,  large 
porches,  slate  roof,  attractive  grounds ;  tenant 
house,  horse  barn,  poultry  houses.  130  acres 
farming  and  grazing  land  and  woodland.  In 
nice  community  on  Improved  road. 

Price  $18,000 

CEO.  V.  VENABLE 
Lynchburg  Virginia 


In  PIEDMONT,  VIRGINIA 

Picturesque  Old  Colonial  Homestead 

of  buff  white  clapboard 
and  log  construction,  has 
all  modern  appointments 
and  the  necessary  farm 
buildings.  It  is  delightfully 
situated  in  a  grove  of 
shade  trees,  surrounded  by 
open,  rolling  grass  fields 
with    a    background  of 

w  Hand.  The  farm  has 

465  acres  of  exceptionally 
fertile  land  and  is  located 
in  a  section  accessible  to  hunt  clubs  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  estates 
of  distinction  and  historic  background. 

This  really  charming  old  place  is  admirably  suited  to  the  raising  of 
blooded  stock.  . 

THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand.  Mgr.  vtRriNIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  ,„„  „  vlBwnlA 

WASHINGTON.    O.    C.    OFFICE    81S-1STH  ST. 


sun.Ku,ed    SANTA  BARBARA 

Oceart-W  ashed 

'/rrr^'r'  California 

Island-(>uarded 

Its  Mild,  Ideal  Climate  is  World  Famous 

Learn  of  Hope  Ranch  (2000  Acres), 
Santa  Barbara's  beautiful  Residential 
Park,  for  your  Home.  Illustrated  litera- 
ture and  maps  on  request.  Correspond- 
ence invited.  Its  attractions  and  ad- 
vantages include  Country  Life  with  city 
conveniences — Two  miles  of  Ocean  Front 
— Private  Bathing  Beach  and  Picnic 
Grounds — Riding  Club,  Thirty  miles  of 
Bridle  Paths  —  Lake  —  Golf  Course  — 
Home  Sites  on  rolling  Hills  with  Oaks, 
or  adorned  with  frostless  Groves  of 
Lemons — Miles  of  Scenic  Motor  Drives 
■ — Many  charming  Homes  and  Gardens. 

Furnished  Houses  of  all  sizes  for  rent 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Montecito  and  Hope 
Ranch.  Communicate  with 


FLORIDA 


SAILFISH  and 

BONEFISH 
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M  ASTER  and 

GUEST 
COTTAGES 

3  and  2  bedrooms 
ivith  baths 


On  beach  at  Matecumbe  Key, 
Florida,  off  Alligator  Light. 
Sail  fish  and  best  bonefish 
grounds.  Best  guides  available. 
November  to  February  occu- 
pancy. Reached  via  Overseas 
Highway  from  Miami.  For 
details  write 

"ISLAMORADA" 

Care  of 
Country  Life  &  Sportsman 


H. 


G.  Chase — Real  Estate 

(Established  1903) 
1012  State  St.        Santa  Barbara  California 


FLORIDA 


GENTLEMAN'S  GROVE  ESTATE 

Near  MIAMI 
20  ACRES 

Modern  residence  of 
six  rooms  and  two 
baths,  built  in  1929, 
completely  and 
tastefully  furnished, 
ready  for  immediate 
occupancy. 

Beautifully  Landscaped  with  Tropical  Plantings 

Grove  of  3,300  trees,  principally  avocados,  grapefruit,  oranges, 
tangerines  and  persian  limes;  adequately  equipped  and  in 
perfect  condition  and  yielding  excellent  income. 

Price  $45,000.  Write  for  complete  information,  inventory  and  photographs 


William  V.  Smyth 


Route  1.  Box  243 


Homestead.  Fla. 


Mil  MAKiS  by  Vinton  P.  Breese 
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Chase  from  Atlas  Photos 


Show  Dogs  .  .  .  Mongrels  vs.  Pure-breds 
Saint  Bernards  .  .  .  Smooth  Foxterriers 


From  remarks  frequently  overheard  at  dog 
shows  it  appears  that  many  of  the  casual 
visitors  at  these  events  think  of  pure-bred 
dogs  which  they  see  at  pose  and  pace  in  the 
show  rings  as  little  more  than  living  puppets 
and  that  the  owners  and  handlers  of  these 
dogs  regard  them  in  no  different  light  than 
they  would  rare  stamps  or  pieces  of  antique 
furniture.  But  that  conception  is  known  to 
be  completely  in  error,  if  one  is  familiar  with 
the  exhibition  of  pure-bred  dogs  or  conversant 
with  the  stories  which  reach  the  American 
Kennel  Club  regarding  what  is  happening  on 
the  various  show  circuits.  The  regular  show- 
goer  knows  and  the  consensus  of  these  stories 
proves  that  there  is  nothing  cold  nor  auto- 
matic about  the  sport  of  showing  dogs  and 
that  the  dogs  usually  enjoy  the  game  quite 
as  much  as  their  owners.  Indeed,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  dogs  become  quite  spoiled  by  the 
constant  attention  they  receive  from  their 
solicitous  owners  or  handlers.  Before  an  event 
the  dogs  receive  a  careful  going  over  to  clean 
and  put  their  coats  in  fine  form  and  this  is 
repeated  again  at  the  show  to  furnish  the  final 
finish  before  entering  the  ring.  Then  there 
is  the  trip  to  the  show,  usually  by  truck,  and 
the  more  seasoned  campaigners  know  and  are 
anxious  to  enter  their  individual  crates.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  show,  they  seem  equally  anxious  to 
display  themselves  in  the  ring  and  hold  court 
on  the  bench.  Altogether  these  initiated  show 
dogs  seem  to  take  the  entire  proceedings  as 
a  constant  round  of  pleasure. 

HUMAN  SOCIETY  PREFERRED.  It  is 

not  at  all  surprising  that  show  dogs  always 
welcome  trips  to  shows,  for  it  means  release 
from  the  monotony  of  their  home  kennels 
which  they  do  not  particularly  like  after  hav- 
ing experienced  the  hurly-burly  of  exhibition. 
There  are  plenty  of  dogs  at  an  average  show 
and  breeding  kennel,  some  of  the  larger  estab- 
lishments numbering  from  fifty  to  a  hundred, 
but  dogs  prefer  human  society.  So  when  a 
dog  is  taken  on  an  extended  show  camDaistn 
he  is  in  a  sort  of  canine  seventh  heaven. 


There  have  been  innumerable  instances  of 
strong  bonds  of  companionship  between  own- 
ers or  handlers  and  their  dogs  during  their 
peregrinations  over  show  circuits.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  one  particular  dog  which 
is  scoring  a  sensational  series  of  successes 
throughout  the  country  and  he  is  constantly 
in  the  company  of  his  handler.  Although  he 
has  his  own  individual  crate  he  invariably 
rides  on  the  motor  truck  seat  beside  his  han- 
dler, they  share  hotel  rooms  together  and  even 
when  the  latter  goes  to  a  barber  shop  for  a 
shave  or  haircut  the  dog  is  not  satisfied  unless 
he  can  occupy  an  adjacent  chair  to  view  the 
operation;  all  of  which  is  done  in  becoming 
behavior.  The  dog  is  the  Dachshund,  Ch. 
Herman  Rinkton,  at  the  present  writing  the 
leading  group  winner  for  the  American  Ken- 
nel Club  prize  for  best  American-bred  dog 
of  all  breeds.  The  handler  is  Hans  Sachers. 

ANIMAL  FRIENDSHIPS.  Then  also  there 
are  the  extremely  close  friendships  formed 
between  animals.  This  is  quite  a  usual  occur- 
rence with  race  horses  and  dogs.  Some  of  our 
greatest  Thoroughbreds  have  had  their  canine 
pals  which  accompanied  them  to  every  race 
meeting,  slept  in  the  stalls  and  were  prac- 
tically never  separated  from  them  save  when 
the  horse  was  working  out  or  racing  on  the 
track.  An  odd  instance  recalled  of  this  animal 
companionship  was  that  of  a  Thoroughbred 
and  a  small  nanny  goat  which  followed  the 
horse  wherever  he  went,  in  fact  the  horse 
insisted  on  this  patronage. 

An  oddity  in  canine  companionship  was 
that  of  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's  great 
Pointer,  Ch.  Nancolleth  Marquis,  winner  of 
twenty-five  best  in  show  prizes,  and  a  small 
Schipperke,  for  which  he  had  formed  a  strong 
attachment.  Although  the  latter  was  seldom 
shown,  he  was  invariably  taken  along  on  ex- 
tended campaigns  to  keep  the  big  bird  dog 
in  good  spirits.  Reverting  to  the  penchant 
canines  develop  for  attending  dog  shows  there 
occurs  the  case  of  a  dog  which  had  been  re- 
tired after  having  won  all  manner  of  laurels. 


Upon  seeing  some  of  his  kennelmates  crated 
and  placed  in  a  truck  for  a  show  circuit,  an 
oft-repeated  experience  to  him,  he  would  be- 
come so  morose,  nervous  and  thin  at  being 
left  behind  that  it  was  finally  decided  to  carry 
him  along  just  as  a  spectator  and  for  over 
a  year  he  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles 
as  a  companion  to  his  handler  and  the  com- 
peting dogs.  Throughout  all  of  the  many 
activities  of  pure-bred  dogs  it  can  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  dog  is  happiest  when  with 
human  beings. 

CHANGES  IN  FORM.  If  pure-bred  dogs 
were  the  automatons  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  lay  public  imagines  them  to  be,  there 
would  be  little  reason  for  holding  the  hun- 
dreds of  dog  shows  which  are  staged  annually 
under  the  rules  of  the  American  Kennel  Club. 
But,  like  race  horses,  or  even  humans  in  com- 
petitive branches  of  sport,  dogs  have  their 
good  days  and  their  bad  ones.  A  dog  that 
goes  best  in  show  one  day,  may  barely  man- 
age to  place  in  his  variety  group  a  few  days 
later.  This  may  be  due  to  a  letdown  in  spirits, 
style,  and  ring  manners,  and  if  the  period  of 
interim  be  longer,  to  a  failing  in  coat  or 
physical  condition.  Due  to  some  such  cause, 
a  famous  ringster  frequently  will  be  beaten 
by  one  which  has  never  before  figured  promi- 
nently among  the  major  prize  winners;  vet 
on  the  day  the  placing  will  be  correct.  Due 
to  these  rapid  changes  in  form  undergone  by 
the  majority  of  show  dogs,  the  American 
Kennel  Club  must  exercise  great  care  in  the 
assignments  to  judges.  No  man  or  woman  is 
permitted  to  judge  too  often  and  at  too  fre- 
quent intervals  in  the  same  section  of  the 
country  where  he  or  she  may  be  confronted 
by  the  same  dogs.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  gov- 
erning body  to  have  the  dogs  come  before  as 
many  different  authorities  as  possible  -in 
amassing  extensive  winning  records  and  only 
in  this  way  is  the  actual  merit  of  outstanding 
champions  established. 

ON  AND  OFF  DAYS.  Dogs  which  are 
exhibited  often  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  supply,  by  the  long  run  of  their  per- 
formances, much  valuable  data  to  the  gov- 
erning body.  Through  the  wins  and  losses  of 
these  dogs,  and  through  a  study  of  their  op- 
position, it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  caliber  of  the  judging.  This  system  of 
check-ups  on  judges  has  been  in  force  for 
some  time  and  as  a  result,  the  quality  of  the 
judging  at  the  present  time  is  considered  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  past  half  century  of  dog 
shows.  In  speaking  of  the  on  and  off  days, 
or  the  ups  and  downs,  of  famous  ringsters 
and  the  incessant  and  grueling  tests  which 
they  must  face  in  connection  with  the  judg- 
ing, there  occurs  the  case  of  James  M. 
Austin's  Smooth  Fox  Terrier,  Ch.  Nornay 
Saddler,  which,  imported  from  England, 
started  his  American  show  career  during  the 
early  part  of  1937.  Since  then  Saddler  has 
won  thirty-six  best  in  show  victories,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  more  best  of  group  and  best 
of  breed  awards,  and  stands  as  the  greatest 
best  in  show  winner  in  kennel  annals.  In 
creating  the  latter  record  he  has  come  under 
the  judgment  of  considerably  more  than 
thirty-six  judges,  which  indicates  that  he  has 
had  his  off  days  or  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  of  these  adjudicators.  In  fact 
two  judges  who  awarded  him  highest  honors 
at  two  important  shows  failed  to  do  so  at 
two  later  and  less  keenly  contested  events, 
which  would  seem  {Continued  on  page  12) 
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Ch.  Flttrnell  Sound  Laddie 


Ch.  Fl  ornell  Sound  Laddie 
invites  you  to  come  and  see 
his  sons  and  daughters  bred 
for  your  companions.  For 
further   particulars  write 


Ridge  Street 


Mrs.  Jean  Flagler  Matthews,  owner 

Russell  Openshaw,  manager 
Tel.  Rye  2651 


Rye,  New  York 
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XMAS  «IFTS  for 
I>OG  LOVERS 

DESIGNED  BY 

^  SET 
OF 
ANY 
SIX 

FIGURES 


Postage 
Prepaid 

Also 

Available 
in  These 
Figures: 

Airedale 
Bulldog 
Pekingese 
Sealyham 
Poodle 
Collie 
Burro 
Bunny 
Squirrel 
Hippopotamus 
Blue  Marlin 


Give  these  animals  a  happy  home  on  your  mantelpiece  this  Christmas. 

Of  unbreakable  metal,  finished  in  McClelland  Barclay  green  bronze, 
these  authentic  and  artistic  reproductions  are  among  the  latest  creations  of 
the  master  sculptor,  whose  signature  appears  on  each  article.  Dogs  and  ani- 
mals average  3  inches  in  length  and  height. 

Start  your  table-top  kennel  or  zoo  this  Christmas  — this  smart  menagerie 
will  soon  become  your  life-long  hobby.  Five  dollars  for  set  of  six,  postpaid. 


SCOTTY  BOOK  ENDS 


Smart  scotties  in  McClelland  Barclay 
green  bronze  finish  harmonize  with 
any  surroundings.  Over  six  ins.  high, 
with  felt  base,  each  with  genuine  sig- 
nature-tag. Castings  heavy  enough  for 
practical  use.  These  collector's  items 
are  worthy  examples  of  the  ^  PTpost 
master  sculptor's  art.  Pair    fji'  a  id 

At  your  dealer  or  use  coupon  below. 


McClelland  Barclay  Art  Products,  Inc. 

307  East  45th  Street  New  York  City 


McClelland  Barclay  Art  Products,  Inc.,  307  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen-  Kindly  send  me  post  paid  items  checked  for  which  is  enclosed  #  

□  Set  of  Six  Dogs     □  Set  of  Six  Animals     □  Pair  of  Scotty  Bookends  ($5.00). 

□  Individual  figures  at  #1.00  each,  in  these  figures  

Name  

Street  

City   State  


to  prove  that  he  was  not  up  to  his 
finest  form.  His  worst  setback  was 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Kennel  Club 
show,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  when  he 
was  pegged  down  to  fourth  place 
in  his  group.  However,  that  was 
also  an  off-day  for  such  other  fa- 
mous ringsters  as  Mrs.  Annis  R. 
Jones's  Dachshund,  Ch.  Herman 
Rinkton  and  Mr.  Ernest  E. 
Ferguson's  Poodle,  Ch.  Pillicoc 
Aplomb,  which  had  to  be  content 
with  third  places  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
York's  Great  Dane,  Ch.  Monarch 
of  Halecroft,  with  fourth  place  in 
their  respective  groups.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated in  hundreds  of  cases  that, 
over  a  long  campaign,  regardless 
of  the  judges,  the  best  dog  always 
wins  the  majority  of  honors  and 
Saddler's  record  approximates  this. 

MONGRELS  VS.  PURE- 
BREDS.  One  of  the  questions 
most  frequently  flung  at  breeders 
and  exhibitors  of  pure-bred  dogs 
concerns  the  relative  intelligence 
of  the  mongrel  and  the  so-called 
"show  dogs."  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lay  public  believes 
that  the  mongrel  excels  the  pure- 
bred dog  in  mentality.  Repeatedly, 
the  case  of  the  pure-bred  dog 
has  been  patiently  explained  but 
either  through  ignorance  or  ob- 
stinacy the  majority  of  persons, 
who  have  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence with  pure-bred  dogs,  will  in- 
sist that  they  are  beautiful  but 
dumb  and  that  mongrels  have  a 
monopoly  on  brains.  In  summary, 
pure-bred  dogs,  as  a  whole,  are 
far  superior  to  mongrels  in  intelli- 
gence. Tests  made  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  a  number  of  uni- 
versities have  established  the 
position  of  the  pure-bred  and 
thousands  of  pure-bred  dogs  give 
daily  evidence  of  their  superior 
mentality  in  the  field  trials,  obedi- 
ence, and  police  tests.  Mongrels 
may,  at  times,  seem  possessed  of 
great  intelligence  but  these  dogs 
are  the  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Of  course,  they  must  have  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence  to 
survive  at  all.  The  preservation  of 
life  is  the  most  important  thing 
to  them.  Some  of  these  mongrels 
fall  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
are  especiallv  gifted  at  teaching 
tricks — but  the  dogs,  not  the  mas- 
ters who  have  trained  them,  usu- 
ally get  the  credit. 

TRICK  DOGS.  As  far  as  trick 
dogs  are  concerned,  centuries  of  cir- 
cus and  stage  history  have  proved 
that  the  most  reliable  dogs  to  train 
are  the  pure-bred  specimens.  For 
instance  the  Poodle,  from  time  be- 
yond memory,  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  the  premier  performing 
circus  dog.  In  fact  the  very  form 
of  his  elaborate  coat  with  a  full 
combed  out  forepart,  ringlets 
round  his  ankles,  and  rosettes  on 
his  hips  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  imitation  of  the  circus  clown's 
customarv  burlesquely  beruffled 
costume.  But  the  circus  idea  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  Poodle's  intelli- 
gence and  true  vocation  which  is 
the  hunting  and  retrieving  of  water 
fowl.  Also  Foxterriers  and  several 


other  breeds  have  gained  consid- 
erable fame  as  performing  dogs 
but  they  likewise  possess  a  pro- 
ficiency for  more  utilitarian  pur- 
poses. Pure-bred  dogs  seen  at  the 
dog  shows  are  never  taught  to  per- 
form tricks,  because  when  thev 
learn  tricks  they  are  apt  to  lose 
their  interest  in  the  ordinary  les- 
sons of  the  show  ring  and  becom- 
ing behavior  in  every  dav  life. 
However,  nearly  everv  kennel  of 
pure-bred  dogs  has  at  least  one  or 
two  dogs  that  remain  at  home  as 
pets.  In  many  instances  these  dogs 
are  fully  qualified  to  successfully 
compete  with  any  mongrel  that 
has  been  taught  tricks. 

SAINT  BERNARDS.  Three  re- 
cent Saint  Bernard  importations 
from  Switzerland  by  Edward  L. 
Winslow,  owner  of  the  Waldeck 
Kennels,  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
have  strengthened  this  establish- 
ment to  what  is  now  probably  the 
best  assemblage  of  the  breed  in 
America  and  ranking  it  with  such 
famous  kennels  of  former  years  as 
the  Hercuveen  and  those  of  Colo- 
nel Jacob  Ruppert.  The  most 
noted  of  the  trio  is  Apollo  von 
Rougang  of  Waldeck,  a  champion 
of  Switzerland,  who  quickly  com- 
pleted his  American  championship 
at  the  Westbury  show.  Along  with 
Apollo  came  his  son,  Danton  von 
Hogerli  of  Waldeck,  who  has  been 
consistently  winning  first  prizes 
and  advancing  to  reserve  winners. 
The  third,  Flora  Douglas  of  Wal- 
deck, a  daughter  of  Apollo,  has 
been  doing  a  bit  better  than  her 
brother  with  almost  the  necessary 
number  of  points  for  the  title  and 
best  of  breed  at  Lenox.  Ch.  Emir 
von  Waldeck,  a  son  of  the  great 
Ch.  Rasko  von  der  Reppich- 
Waldeck  to  whom  he  bears  a 
marked  resemblance,  heads  the 
stud.  There  are  many  more  splen- 
did specimens  of  the  saintly  breed 
at  Waldeck  and  of  the  bitch 
brigade  Ch.  Delia  von  Waldeck 
is  the  most  sensational,  having 
gained  her  title  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  months.  Although  Mr. 
Winslow's  chief  objective  is  the 
improvement  of  the  Saint  Bernard 
breed,  he  has  a  speedy  sled  team 
of  five  huskies  for  the  sport  of  dog 
racing  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular.  Of  these,  Kazan,  in 
addition  to  his  ability  as  the  lead 
dog,  recently  did  some  remarkable 
rescue  work  at  Westport,  Conn. 

SMOOTH  FOXTERRIERS.  It 

is  not  always  true  that  great  show 
dogs  prove  to  be  equally  great  as 
sires  but  it  seems  that  James  M. 
Austin's  Smooth  Foxterrier,  Ch. 
Nornay  Saddler,  who  now  holds 
the  record  as  the  greatest  best  in 
show  winner  in  American  kennel 
annals,  may  gain  the  grade.  At 
the  fifty-eighth  annual  specialty 
show  of  the  American  Foxterrier 
Club  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Saddler's 
sons  and  daughters  made  a  sen- 
sational showing  and  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  accounted  for 
firsts  in  twelve  of  the  fourteen 
classes.  At  no  specialty  show  of 
any  breed  and  equal  importance 
has  a  family  of  dogs  ever  so  com- 
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Chow-Chows 


Dalmatians 


Ch.  Tally-Ho  Black  Image  of  Storm 

MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 


Tdllij-Ho  Kennels 

P.  O.  Box  239,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Kennel  Tel.  Oyster  Bay  1344 


Ch.  Hollon  Hill  Atlas 


DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Mgr. 


INTERSTATE  POODLE  CLUB 


llf  j/u )  ((//(/( 


{)/n'i.)tmab 


Mr.  Sherman  It.  Hoyt,  President 


Mrs.  W.  French  Oitliens.  1st  V.  P 
Mr.  George  Putnam,  Treas. 


Mi»s  Mary  McCreery,  2nd  V.  P 
sirs.  Sherman  It.  Hoyt.  Secy. 


Ch.  I'illirnc  Rumpelstilskin,  CD. 


THE  P 
OF 


OLE  CLU 
E1ICA 


EST.  1931 

MEMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  KENNEL  CLUB 

Mr.  Lo  ring  L.  Marshall.  Dele  $z<itt' 
Miss  Miriam  Hall.  Secretary 
Bedford,  New  York 

The  Club  recommends  the  kennels  whose  names  appear  below 
for  Christmas  puppies  and  groan  dogs: 


STANDARDS 
PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  Owner 
Elberon,  N.  J. 


STANDARDS 
PUTTENCOVE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  M  rs.  George  Putnam,  Owners 
Manchester.  Mass. 


STANDARDS 
KENNELS  OF  SALMAGUNDI 

Mr.  &   Mrs.  Justin  W.  Griess,  Owners 
Hamilton,  Mass. 


MINIATURES 
CATAWBA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  James  M.  Austin,  Owner 
Old  Westbury,  L  I. 


STANDARDS 
HILLANDALE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mr?.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Owners 
54  Hope  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


pletely  dominated  the  competition. 
Furthermore,  considering  the  en- 
tire rank  and  file  of  both  the 
smooth  and  wire-coated  varieties 
of  the  breed,  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  former  out- 
classed the  latter.  This  is  indeed 
unusual  and  should  prove  a  big 
boost  for  the  Smooths.  The  sen- 
sation among  the  Smooths  was 
George  H.  Hartman's  Stepping 
Stone  of  Wireheart,  a  ten-months- 
old  daughter  of  Saddler,  which 
won  the  puppy,  American-bred 
and  winners  bitch  classes  and  best 
of  winners.  Not  until  she  met  her 
sire  was  her  advance  halted. 

Although  Stepping  Stone  went 
farther  than  any  of  her  brothers, 
sisters,  or  near  relatives,  she  was 
not  the  only  get  of  Saddler  to  dis- 
tinguish herself.  In  senior  dog 
puppies  Saddler's  sons,  E.  B. 
Douglass'  Tamenend  Traveller  and 
Frank  Baer's  Stagehand,  were  first 
and  second;  in  novice  dogs  Mr. 
Austin's  Leadrein  of  Wissaboo 
won  with  Traveller  placed  second; 
in  bitch  puppies  the  first  three 
were  Saddler's  daughters.  Stepping 
Stone,  Mr.  Austin's  Sidesaddle  of 
Wissaboo,  and  Mr.  Baer's  Mae 
West.  While  Saddler's  progeny 
were  winning  among  the  juveniles, 
his  brothers  and  sisters  carried  on 
in  the  more  advanced  classes.  His 
full  brothers  from  a  later  litter, 
Nornay  Senator,  won  open  and 
winners  dogs;  Nornay  Sensation, 
limit  and  reserve  winners  dogs, 
and  his  full  sister  from  the  same 
litter,  Xornav  Svmphony,  reserve 


winners  bitches.  All  are  owned  by 
Mr.  Austin.  To  complete  the  fam- 
ily sweep  of  successes  Saddler 
sallied  forth  and  defeated  his 
daughter,  Stepping  Stone,  for  best 
Smooth  and  Mrs.  Flagler  Mat- 
thews' Flornell  Show  Girl,  the  win- 
ning Wire,  for  best  of  breed.  The 
latter  is  a  truly  typical  little  bitch 
of  very  varminty  character.  To 
top  the  Wires,  Show  Girl  had  to 
beat  T.  H.  Carruthers'  Hethering- 
ton  Surprise  Model  and  S.  B.  Mc- 
Clausen's  Dogberry  Sir  Launcelot, 
the  winners  and  reserve  winners 
dogs  and  Mrs.  F.  K.  Floren's 
Good  News  of  Florenda,  the  re- 
serve winners  bitch. 

BEST  IN  SHOW  WINNERS. 

Some  of  the  dogs  which  have  won 
best  in  show  awards  throughout 
the  country  are  James  M.  Austin's 
Smooth  Foxterrier,  Ch.  Nornay 
Saddler  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
Reading,  Pa.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
Annapolis,  Md.;  Mrs.  Sherman  R. 
Hovt's  Poodle.  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung- 
frau,  Dallas,  Texas;  Mrs.  William 
du  Pont's  Beagle,  Ch.  Meadowlark 
Draftsman,  Roanoke,  Va.;  C.  N. 
Myers'  English  Setter,  Ch.  Mod- 
ern Boy  of  Stucile,  Durham,  S.  C, 
and  Lansing,  Mich.;  E.  Born- 
stein's  Doberman  Pinscher,  Ch. 
Troll  von  Engelsburg,  Wichita 
Falls.  Texas:  L.  K.  Gentrv's 
Pointer,  Pin  Jim  Leo,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Mrs.  Lee  Turnbull's 
and  L.  S.  Broesmer's  Wire  Fox- 
terrier,  Ch.  Rosebud  of  Research, 
Jackson,  Michigan. 
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Ch.  Blakeen  Jungfrau 

Bred,  Owned  and  Shown  by 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

establishes 

ANOTHER    AMERICAN    POODLE  RECORD 

Shown  39  Times  in  10  Months  in  1938 
She  has  Won 

34    Best  of  Breed  Awards 
33    Best  Non  Sporting  Group 
13   BEST  IN  SHOW 


Blakeen  Kennels 
Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Owner 


Katonah,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  722 


PEKINGESE 

MERRICKA 
KENNELS 

Mrs.  Philip  M. 

Schaffner 
77  Byron  Road 
Merrick,  L.  I. 

Tel.  Freeport 
867 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning  Stock 
For  Sale 

Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

Mrs.  Roland  M.Baker 
81  Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WEST  HIGHLAND 

WHITE  TERRIERS 

ROBINRIDGE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Monroney 
Owner 

Best  of  Breed  and  Best  Brace 
Morris  and  Essex  1938 


0 


Norwegian  Elkhounds 

Puppies  for  sale 
Suitable  for  show  and 

breeding  or  pets. 
Correspondence  invited 
STONEWALL  KENNELS 
Mrs.  Barbara  Thayer 
Woodbury  Conn. 

Tel.  146 


America's  Finest  Canine  College 

DON'S  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR  DOGS 


ence.  Pol 
Ring,  Tr 


ur  specifications  for 
re.  Hunting-.  Trailing, 
cks,  &  Companionship 


BOARDED  -  GROOMED  -  CONDITIONED 

A  staff  Consists  of  Resident  Canine  Experts. 
Diseased  Dogs  NOT  Accepted. 


SERCEA 


DALMATIANS 

Tattoo  Kennels 

Registered 

Newtown,  Pa. 
P.  O.  Box  S  8 

Ch.  Hiffhwood  l>on  Juan  of  Tatto* 

SURE  S 


SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 


Puppies  excellent  in 
quality,  hardy,  strong, 
healthy  and  not  kennel 
raised. 

I'riees  Reasonable  For 
Quality. 

Noted  Dogs  at  Stud. 
John  Wolstencroft 

59  Daniel  St. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


lO  ALL  DOG  LOVERS: 
Quadine,  the  year  'round  liquid  groom  of 
dog  champions,  banishes  doggy  odors  with 
itspleasant,fog-like  mist,  repels  and  destroys 
the  familiar  pests  and  parasites  and  leaves 
the  coat  with  snappy  sheen.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  The  Allen  Co.,  Dept.  C  ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


CAPSULES 
WORM  DOGS 
SURELY, 
^EFFECTIVELY 


For  Round  and  Hook  Worms 
There  are  2.1  tested  "Sergeant's"  Dog 
Medicines.  Trusted  since  1879.  Con- 
stantly improved.  Made  of  finest 
drugs.  Sold  under  money-back  Guar- 
antee by  drug  and  pet  shops.  Ask 
them  for  a  FREE  copy  of  "Sergeant's' 
Dog  Book,  or  write: 
POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
7012  W.  Broad  St.   •  Richmond,  Va. 


DOC  MEDICINES 


Flora  Douglass  of  ft  aldeck 


SAINT  BERNARDS 

OF  DISTINCTION 

Big  of  heart  as  well  as  big  in  size,  the 
Saint  Bernard  is  one  of  the  f  in  est  o  f  h  ome 
dogs.    The  ideal  guardian  for  children. 


WALDECK  KENNELS 

KENNELS:  OENOKE  RIDGE 
NEW  CANAAN  CONNECTICUT 

Address  all  mail  EDWARD  L.  WINSLOW 

P.  O.  Box  159C,  STAMFORD,  CONN.  Telephone  New  Canaan  1121 
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Spaniel  Trials— Hot  Springs 
Cockers  .  .  »  -  Fishers  Island 


You  will  find,  if  you  should  happen  to 
glance  through  the  following  that  we 
have  omitted  a  great  many  highlights 
of  the  fall  field  trials.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  the  confines  of  this  department  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  describe  all  that 
has  gone  on  in  the  field  trial  world  this  au- 
tumn. There  have  been  so  many  trials  for  so 
many  breeds  of  sporting  dogs,  and  so  many 
excellent  dogs  competing  that  it  would  take 
volumes  to  do  them  all  justice.  Naturally  too, 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  conflictions,  an  un- 
fortunate condition  that  exists  each  spring  and 
fall.  So,  under  the  circumstances  we  have  de- 
cided that  the  best  thing  to  do  this  time  is 
to  go  into  what  we  consider  some  of  the  out- 
standing spaniel  happenings  and  save  the  re- 
trievers for  next  month. 

By  the  way,  we  are  going  to  have  plenty  to 
say  about  the  retrievers  too,  for  more  interest- 
ing things  have  happened  in  this  field  this 
season  than  in  any  similar  period  we  can  re- 
member. There  are,  for  instance,  the  two 
Labrador  brothers  Glenairlie  Rocket  and  Free- 
haven  Jay,  derbies  that  take  All-Age  stakes 
in  their  stride,  and  Nigger  of  Barrington 
which  has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  retrievers  that  ever  lived.  The  usual 
comment  when  the  eight-year-old  Nigger 
works  in  a  trial  is  "well  you  can't  beat  per- 
fect" and  you  can't  as  he  has  proved  in  nearly 
every  trial  in  which  he  has  run  this  year. 
Nigger  has  failed  to  place  first  or  second  only 
once  this  fall  and  that  was  in  the  Carlisle 
Memorial  Stake  just  finished  at  this  writing. 
He  was  ruled  out  of  the  stake  for  breaking 
from  the  blind.  We  don't  think  it  was  a  de- 
liberate break  at  all,  though  the  judges  of 
course  had  no  alternative  in  their  ruling.  Per- 
haps Nigger  mistook  a  wave  of  Francis 
Hogan's  hand  for  the  signal  to  go.  In  any  case 
we  are  pretty  sure  he  was  high  dog  in  the 
stake  when  it  happened.  He  is  the  fastest, 
most  stylish,  tenderest  retriever  that — but 
enough  of  this,  you'll  have  to  wait  until  later. 
Don't  get  the  idea  from  the  above  tirade  that 
we  are  completely  pro-West.  There  are  still 
plenty  of  magnificent  Eastern  dogs  and  we 
will  try  to  do  them  justice — next  time. 

HOT  SPRINGS.  One  of  the  pleasantest  au- 
tumn gatherings  we  have  attended  this  year 
was  the  Bath  County  Spaniel  Trial  which  is 
held  each  October  down  near  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia.  There  was  a  good  entry,  including  a 
lot  of  promising  new  dogs,  as  well  as  the  old 
familiar  performers.  There  was  as  always  a 
large  gathering  of  the  leading  lights  of  the 
spaniel  game  on  hand,  and  though  the  weather 
was  hot,  the  cover,  birds,  and  all  other  details 
which  go  to  make  up  a  successful  trial  were 
above  reproach.  Not  the  least  of  the  charms 
of  this  event  is  having  headquarters  at  The 
Homestead.  After  you  have  followed  a  lot  of 
Springers  or  Cockers  through  heavy  cover 


Hot  Springs,  reading  down:  Joseph 
Carpenter  with  Ring  of  Rufdale, 
Buell  HoIIi  ster  wi  th  Q  ueen's  Cour- 
ageous and  Queen's  Fearnot  Rouge, 
A.  M.  Lewis  with  Latch  Up  George, 
and  Henry  L.  Ferguson  with  Meet 
of  Falcon  Hill.  Across:  Dilwyne  s 
Chesahoh,  scenes  at  Fishers  Island, 
right,     Prentice    Tahnage's  Lenoir 
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from  the  crack  of  dawn  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, it's  a  great  consolation  to  think  of  the 
abundant  hospitality  and  good  living  waiting 
for  you.  This  cheerful  fact  quickens  the  step 
of  even  the  most  footsore. 

NEW  CHAMPION.  The  All-Age  for 
Springers  this  year  was  an  auspicious  event, 
for  a  new  and  very  popular  champion  was 
crowned.  Buell  Hollister's  hard-working  little 
bitch,  Queen's  Fearnot  Rouge,  familiar  to  all 
who  follow  Springer  trials,  came  through  to 
win  gloriously  after  a  rather  tense  third  series 
with  Robert  McLean's  Pheasant  Run  Jil.  We 
personally,  and  we  believe  everyone  else  pres- 
ent as  well,  were  highly  pleased  at  this  for  we 
have  seen  this  championship  coming  for  some 
time.  Incidentally,  third  in  this  stake  was  also 
won  by  a  bitch,  Joseph  Quirk's  Dainty  Dam- 
sel of  Greenfair,  always  one  of  our  favorites. 
In  other  words  it  was  ''Ladies'  Day,"  for  the 
only  member  of  the  stronger  sex  that  got  any- 
where was  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  M.  Morin's  Cham- 
pion Fast  which  brought  up  the  rear  with 
fourth  place. 

The  Non-Winner's  was  a  hard  luck  stake 
if  ever  we've  seen  one,  although  it  was  to  us 
the  most  interesting  of  the  trial,  bringing  forth 
as  it  did  a  lot  of  new  prospects.  Among  those 
dogs  that  we  noted  for  future  reference  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser  Horn's  Finglen  Johnnie 
of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  Sherbourne  Prescott's 
Dalshangan  Tracker.  The  former  dog  is  a  new 
one  to  us  though  he  won  first  in  the  Non- 
Winners  at  Albany  the  week  before  and  has 
since  confirmed  our  good  opinion  by  winning 
the  All-Age  at  Saybrook.  Tracker  we  have 
seen  in  other  years,  but  he  seems  to  be  a  new 
and  much  improved  dog  this  year.  Tracker 
was  doing  remarkably  well  in  the  Non-Win- 
ners. Indeed  it  looked  to  us  as  if  he  had  the 
stuff  to  win  the  stake  until  he  broke  and 
chased.  You  could  hardly  blame  him,  for 
things  were  happening  thick  and  fast  at  the 
time.  He  had  just  finished  a  perfect  but  short 
retrieve  and  been  sent  on  when  he  found  a 
bird  that  had  evidently  been  "rocked"  too 
much.  He  picked  up  this  bird,  brought  it  in 
and  as  he  started  out  again  another  bird  went 
out  from  under  his  nose.  It  was  the  old  story 
of  too  much  temptation. 

COCKERS.  The  cockers  didn't  produce  so 
much  at  Hot  Springs.  We're  sorry  to  say  we 
haven't  seen  or  heard  of  a  really  good  Cocker 
stake  this  year.  However,  Rowcliffe  Black 
Fury,  the  winner  of  the  All-Age,  is  always 
worthy  of  mention,  for  he  is  one  of  the  few 
really  good  field  trial  Cockers  we  have  these 
days.  Also  there  was  a  little  fellow  that  we 
liked  named  Speckles  Heap  Brave,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Donald  Coyle.  Both  owner  and  handler 
were  brand  new  in  the  field  trial  game  and 
judging  from  the  way  they  worked  together 
both  should  continue.  We  were  glad  to  see 
Mrs.  Coyle  get  second  in  the  Cocker  Non- 
Winners  with  her  little  dog. 

FISHERS  ISLAND.  Last  year  in  telling 
about  the  Fishers  Island  spaniel  trial  we  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  a  storm  raged  the  day 
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the  Open  All- Age  was  run,  a 
really  terrific  one,  and  we  made 
some  remark  about  it  being  a 
wonder  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  Island  didn't  blow  off  into  the 
sea.  This  remark,  an  attempt  to  be 
facetious  and  exaggerated  as  it  was 
at  the  time,  proved  to  be  a  grim 
prophecy.  The  hurricane,  common- 
ly referred  to  in  these  parts  as  the 
big  storm,  hit  the  Island  with  all 
its  fury,  leaving  behind  it  wrecked 
buildings,  uprooted  trees,  sunken 
boats,  much  pheasant  cover  ruined 
by  salt  water,  and  many  of  the 
pheasants  themselves  dead  or  near- 
ly so.  To  our  way  of  thinking  it 
was  a  great  credit  to  the  field  trial 
committee  that  they  were  able  to 
run  the  trial  at  all.  Yet  a  scant 
month  after  the  storm  it  went  off 
as  usual  except  perhaps  for  minor 
inconveniences.  In  fact  so  smooth- 
ly and  successfully  did  everything 
run  that  we  suspect  that  few  ap- 
preciated the  effort  and  expense  it 
must  have  cost  those  in  charge. 

ALL- AGE.  Work  was  made  dif- 
ficult by  the  midday  heat  and  the 
fact  that  the  pheasants  were  all  in 
large  flocks,  probably  because  they 
had  been  released  such  a  short 
time  before — as  we  said  above  the 
storm  killed  off  a  large  proportion 
of  the  birds  put  out  earlier  in  the 
season  and  they  had  to  be  replaced 
shortly  before  the  trial.  Conse- 
quently it  was  often  a  long  time 
between  birds  and  when  the  dogs 
did  catch  up  with  them,  a  covey, 
or  whatever  you  call  a  bunch  of 
pheasants,  would  clatter  up  all 
around  to  the  confusion  of  dogs 
and  guns  alike.  Nevertheless  eleven 
dogs  managed  to  get  back  in  the 
second  series,  and  it  wasn't  until 
late  in  the  afternoon  that  this 
number  was  cut  down  to  six.  These 
were  called  back  for  a  third  series 
down  on  the  "Middle  Farm  Flats," 
an  extensive  marshy  field  quite 
different  from  the  briars  and  bay- 
berry  brush  of  the  hills  out  be- 
yond the  club  where  most  of  the 
work  is  done. 

The  six  in  at  the  finish  were 
Hollybrook  Abandon,  Morewood 
Rush,  Trex  of  Chancefield,  Holly- 
brook  Day,  Fleet  of  Falcon  Hill, 
and  Ring  of  Rufdale.  In  our  esti- 
mation Fleet  was  the  dog  of  the 
day  until  that  third  series.  As 
usual  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  gal- 
lery with  his  amazingly  intense 
way  of  going.  He  bustles  and  wrig- 
gles through  the  cover  in  the  most 
approved  spaniel  fashion,  and  he 
and  his  master  Henry  L.  Ferguson 
are  an  example  of  that  mutual 
understanding  between  master  and 
dog  that  is  so  hard  to  beat.  Mr. 
Ferguson  told  someone  that  he 
knew  Fleet  was  going  to  break 
when  he  was  run  down  on  the  flats 
— and  he  did.  This,  of  course,  put 
him  out  of  the  running  and  made 
one  more  in  the  long  list  of  our 


favorites  that  have  gone  haywire. 
The  eventual  winner  was  of  course 
Hollybrook  Abandon,  another 
great  Springer  that  came  through 
for  the  second  year  in  succession. 

The  final  event  at  Fishers  Island 
was  the  combined  Walton  Fer- 
guson Jr.  Memorial  Stake  and  Na- 
tional Amateur  Stake,  a  slightly 
confusing  combination  but  one  that 
apparently  works  out  quite  well. 
This  stake  was  finished  early  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  long  before  the 
judges  had  finished  their  confer- 
ence and  announced  their  decision 
to  the  waiting  crowd  the  winner 
was  known,  for  the  brilliant  work 
done  by  Trex  of  Chancefield  had 
left  little  doubt  in  anyone's  mind. 
Trex  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
outstanding  field  trial  Springers  of 
all  time  when  he  wants  to  be,  and 
even  when  he  is  having  an  off  day 
he  is  a  thrilling  dog  to  watch.  He 
and  his  owner  trainer-handler  Mr. 
Francis  Squires  are  another  exam- 
ple of  man  and  dog  each  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the 
other.  Trex  went  through  what, 
for  him,  must  have  been  an  ex- 
cruciating experience  in  the  All 
Age  the  day  before  his  big  win.  He 
had  to  sit  still  while  his  bracemate 
rummaged  around  in  a  bayberry 
patch  for  a  bird  that  had  fallen 
right  under  Trex's  nose.  Anyone 
who  has  seen  him  work  knows  how 
excited  he  must  have  been  for  he 
was  sure  he  knew  just  where  the 
bird  was.  Nevertheless  he  was  true 
to  his  training  and  stayed  put.  He 
rated  third  in  the  All-Age  by  the 
way.  He  muffed  a  bird  somehow 
or  other  in  the  second  series.  The 
next  day  he  couldn't  be  beaten. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that 
Trex  should  win  the  Walton  Fer- 
guson Memorial,  for  he  was  bred 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ferguson,  and 
presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Squires. 
It  was  a  touching  moment  indeed 
when  the  presentation  was  made, 
for  winning  that  particular  trophy 
probably  meant  more  to  Mr. 
Squires  than  any  other  honor  in 
the  field  trial  world.  We  think  that 
this  little  ceremony  made  us  real- 
ize more  than  ever  before  that  the 
annual  meeting  of  Spaniel  lovers 
at  Fishers  Island  is  more  than  just 
another  field  trial.  It  is  a  tradition 
and  ritual. 

MORE  ABOUT  CANADIAN 
TRAINING.  Our  correspondent 
who  got  us  started  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Canadian  training 
situation  now  submits  the  follow- 
ing for  the  perusal  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  matter.  Space 
doesn't  permit  the  inclusion  of 
more  than  a  skeleton  of  his  re- 
marks, but  we  feel  that  these  com- 
ments are  most  pertinent.  They 
are  statements  that  we  have  not 
verified,  but  we  certainly  have  no 
reason  to  question  them. 

(Continued  on  page  108) 


MAR VA DEL  KENNELS 

CENTRE  MORICHES,  LONG  ISLAND 
G.  Russell  Murdock,  Agent 

CURLY-COATED  RETRIEVERS 

Trained  Dors  and  Puppies  Usually  For  Sale 
Address  all  correspondence :  ' 
J.  COULD  REMICK 
14  Wall  St.  New  York  City 


AT 
STUD 


FEARLESS 

BOB 
(By  Knaith 
Bogey) 


y allow  Labrador s 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
For  Sale 
from 
Imported  Stock 

CHALE  ABBEY  KENNELS 

REDCATE 
MORRISTOWN 
N.  j. 

MRS.  MANNING  JACOB,  OWNER 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.  Wamsutta  Fermanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  youim  dogs  (ruin 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  owner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Crown  Stock 
Occasionally  jor  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Manage!  ERNEST  WELLS 

hone,  Tuxedo  289     Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


Stone  House  Kennels 

Westport,  Mass. 
Tel.  54-2 


FOR  SALE 

Quality  Stock 
PUPPIES — 
CROWN  DOCS 
Immunized — 
Proven  Matrons 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

STUD  SERVICE 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

Puppies  and  trained 
stock  for  sale 

TIMBER  TOWN  KENNELS 

Paul  Svane,  Manager 
Islip  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Islip  1328 


GOLDEN  RETRIEVERS 

Ideal  Xmas  Gifts 
Puppies  S50. 
Reg.  Imported  Stock 

FRANTELLE  KENNELS 

Michael  A.  Clemens,  Owner 
204  Edgemont  Place  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


PRUNE'S  OWN  KENNELS 

OF  SPORTING  DOCS 

AT  STUD 
The  Famous  Pointer  Int.  Ch.  Pennine 
Paramount  of  Prune's  Own 

As  well  as  three  Famous  English  Setter  Cham- 
pions. Outstanding  Beagle  Puppies  For  Sale. 

MR.  &  MRS.  A.  BIDDLE  DUKE. Owners 
TUXEDO  PARK  NEW  YORK 


Chesapeake  Bays 


F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob 
Several  litters  by  both 
F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob  and 
F.  T.  Ch.  Dilwyne  Montauk  Pilot 

Price  $50.00  and  up 

Dilwyne  Kennels 

Box  116  Montchanin,  Del. 

John  J.  Kelly,  Mgr. 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  FULLY  TRAINED 
LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

Dog,  two  years  old,  Fresco  Smut 
and  Banchory  Night  Light  strain. 
A  real  shooting  dog — 
Price  $250.00. 
Bitch,  four  years  old,  sired  by 
Banchory  Night  Light.  One  you 
will  enjoy  shooting  over. 

Price  $150.00. 
Address  inquiries  to: 
FOREMAN  M.  LEBOLD 
135  South  La  Salle  Street 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

From 

WELL  SWEEP  KENNELS 

West  Lake  Rd.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

A.K.C.  registered.  Distemper  inoculated  pup- 
pies for  Xmas  disposal.  Priced  at  $40  and  up. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Thompson 

Our  reputation  insures  your 
protection  and  a  sound  value. 


He'll  love.dj y 

*  The  Smart  New 
Indoor-Outdoor  Dog-House 

Make  him  happy  with  a  real  Xmas 
gift — a  house  of  his  own.  Kennl- 
Keg  is  novel,  portable,  weather- 
proof, durable.  Healthful  venti- 
lated comfort.  Sanitary  —  easily 
hosed  out.  Made  of  fine  oak, 
natural  finish,  heavily  varnished 
—  a  cabinet-maker's  job.  Brass 
hardware,  stout  base.  Two  sizes: 
for  small  dogs,  24"  x  16",  wgt. 
45  lbs.,  $8.7  5;  for  larger  dogs, 
34"  x  21",  wgt.  80  lbs.,  $1 1.75. 
Prompt  shipment.  We  guarantee 
you'll  like  it  —  or  your  money 
back.  Order  today. 

Allied  Barrel  Corp.  •  Oil  City,  Pa. 


To  Allied  Barrel  Corp.:  Please  ship 

at  once  .       □  large  □  small 

Kennl-Keg.  Check  or  money  order 

for  $_  .  enclosed: 

Name  

Street  . 


City  and  State. 
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II  O  IK  I  C  K  KENNELS 


Ch.  Wicklow  Top  Kick  Qh.  Alice  of  Barmere 

Cockers  Boxers 

HI!.  &  MRS.  RICHARD  C.  KETTLES,  JR. 
Owners 

liegeman  Lane..  James  Firth,  Mgr.  P.   O.  Glen  Head, 

Old   Brookville  Tel.  Brookville  620  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


MAZELAINE  BOXERS 

Select  puppies  from  proven  show  producing  stock  \ 
usually  available. 

MAZELAINE  KENNELS 


1222  N.  Edison  St. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Int.  Ch.  Dorian  inn  Mur  irnhof 


SHOCK -PROOF  LEASH 

EASY  ON  YOU-EASY  ON  YOUR  DOG 


Shock -absorbing  attachment  allows  the 
dog  more  freedom  and  ease  of  movement 
on  leash.  The  unit  is  neatly  designed  and 
finished  in  chromium  or  brass. 

TWO  ATTRACTIVE  MODELS 

101—  Fine  Braided  Leather  Leash  .  .  $1 .00 

102—  Natural  Leather  [Shown  above]  $2.50 

LARSON  MFG.CO.,WOODSTOCK,ILL. 


Pembroke  Welsh  Corgis 

AT  STUD : 
Int.  Ch.  Fitzdoun  Paul  of  Andelys 
The  only  Eng.  Ch.  Corgi  dog  in  America! 
Torment  of  Sealy 
The  English  CD.  winner. 
Puppies  for  sale  from  imported  hitches. 

Smooth  Fox  Terriers 

AT  STUD: 
The  newly  imported 
Eng.  Ch,  Hermon  Credit  of  Andelys 
Eng.  Ch.  Buckland  of  Andelys 
Puppies  soon  availahle  by  the 
above  two  sires. 

THE  ANDELYS  KENNELS 

CROSS  RIVER  NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Barbara  Lowe  Fallass,  Owner 


Duplex  FILE  of- proper  weigkr  I* 

Duplex  CHARTS  >how,n9 

how  la  inm-12  braedi  ..each  .25 

Duplex  DOG  DRESSER 


n.  3> 


DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

MYSTIC.  CONN. 


SKYE  TERRIERS 


PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

IRADELL  KENNELS 

MRS.  CONSUELO  V.  DAVIS,  Owner 
THOMAS  CROAN,  Manager 
P.  O.  BOX  191, 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Port  Washington,  39W 


Ch.  ToKalon  Blue  Eagle 
Blue   Merles  are  our 
SPECIALTY 


ToKalon, 

breeder  of  21 
Champions, 
offers  the 
largest  and 
finest  selec- 
tion of  Cham- 
p  i  o  n  bred 
Collies  and  Cocker  Spaniels,  all  col- 
ors and  ages  at  $35.  up.  Also  pairs 
for  breeding.  C.O.D.  shipments  if 
desired.  Please  state  wants  clearly. 

TOKALON 
KENNELS 

Woodstock  Road 
W  EST  HURLEY 
N.  Y. 

Phone  Kingston 


QUICKLY  KILLS 

MANGE 

MITES,  TICKS 
AND  CHIGGERS 


Soothes,  Heals  Irritated  Skin! 

Sarcoptic  Mange  on  Animals  is  caused  by 
tiny  mites  which  burrow  into  the  skin,  pro- 
ducing intense  irritation  and  baldness  which 
rapidly  spreads.  Chiggers  and  Ticks  also 
cause  irritations.  Glover's  Imperial  Sarcop- 
tic Mange  Medicine  helps  overcome  the  itch- 
ing accompanying  most  types  of  Eczema. 
Do  not  neglect  these  conditions.  Breeders 
and  veterinarians  the  world  over  have  used 
Glover's  for  over  60  years. 

GLOVER'S  NEW  DOG  BOOK  FREE! 

No  dog  owner  should  be  without  it.  Tells  all 
about  dogs — how  to  train,  feed  and  maintain 
their  general  health,  as  well  as  preventive 
measures,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Write  for  a  free  copy  todaii.  Address. 


GLOVER'S 


Dept.  O,  462  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


ELLEN  BERT   EAR  31 

KUWKLS 


DACHSHUNDE 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Feri  Flottenberg 

Red 

Ch.  Heini  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 

Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 

R.F.D.  1  Crcenwich.  Conn. 

Tel.  Stamford  4-3475 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Brvn  Mawr,  Pa. 


DAYNEMOUTH 

Long  Ridge  Road 
Fawns-GREAT  DANES-Brindles 

Puppies — Grown  Stock 
May  be  seen  by  appointment 
Manager— W.  RONSLO 
Tel.  Stamford  3-5030 


BOXERS 


Ch.  Cor  to  r.  Uraeher  Waittrfali  St  Sumbula 

Puppies  and  Grown  Stock  Usually  For  Sale 

SUMBULA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Palmedo,  New  Milford,  Conn. 
Tel.  350  New  Milford 

.Vein  York  Sain  Office 
590  Madison  Ave.  Tel.  Plaza  3-8998 


IRISH 
WOLFHOUNDS 

For  Your  Estate  Com- 
panions —  Protectors 
Puppies  And  Mature 
Stock   Now  Available 

"DANIEL  BOONE" 

At  Stud,  Reg. 

HILLTOP  FARM 

Robt.  Stern,  Jr. 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


CAIRN  TERRIERS 

Outstanding  puppies  by 
Ch.  Fiery  Rob  of  Carysfort 
also  several  grown  dogs 

BETHCAIRN  KENNELS 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Broun.  Owner 
Warwick  Terrace.  Morewood  Heights 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Tel.  Mayflower  0731 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

Dogs  of 
Distinction 


Hi 


Winners  of  highest  awards  at  lead- 
ing shows,  including  both  Win- 
ners' Dogs  and  Winners'  Bitches 
at  Westminster,  1938. 

HALCYON  KENNELS 

P.  O.  Box  281        Goshen,  New  York 
Tel.  Goshen  154 


ft 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  G0SS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Ohio 


(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


POMERANIANS  and  PEKINGESE 

Puppies,  also  grown  dogs, 
very  choice  selection. 
Private  registered  kennel. 

ASHBURN  KENNELS 

Reuben  Clarke,  Owner 
2647  E.  18th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Sheepshead  3-0482 


Keep  Your  Dogs 

free 
FROM  WORMS 

I  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  No.  652 


N  EMA 


WORM  CAPSULES8 


EFFECTIVELY  REMOVE  LARGE  ROl  VD- 
WORMS  AND  HOOKWORMS  IS  DOGS  OF 
ALL  BREEDS  AXD  ALL  ACES.  DEPESDABLE 

Nema  Booklet  tells  you  about  worms 
Address  Desk  N-20-M  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Mines  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 

stock. 

Address:  Narragansett,  R.  I. 


DOG  FOOD 

You're  right:  there's  only  one  sure 
way  to  test  dog  food  .  .  .  see  what 
happens  when  dogs  eat  it.  Not  * 
one  dog.  not  for  just  a  few  months 
—but  many  dogs,  for  generations. 
TI-O-GA  Dog  Food  is  tested  that 
way  in  our  own  extensive  experi- 
mental kennels.  Our  dogs  furnish 
biological  proof  of  the  value  of 
every  improvement  before  it  is  in-  * 
corporated  in  the  Ti-o-ga  formula. 

MAIL  this  Ad  to:  Dept.303 , Tioga  Mills. 
Inc.,  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  for  our  free  " 
booklet  "Tests  and  Testimonials.' 


DACHSHUNDE  by  Ch.  Cid's  Stein  Song 
COCKERS,  all  colors 

WELSH,    SEALYHAM,  SCOTTISH, 

WIRE  HAIRED  TERRIERS 
Mrs.  Emma  Hunter  Bolster 

Primos,  Delaware  Co.,  Penna. 

(4  mi.  from 
Philadelphia) 

Tel. 
Madison  1074 


A COCKERS,  al 
WELSH,    SEALY  I 
WIRE  HAIRE 
Mrs.  Emma  r 
Primos,  Delaw; 


PUPPIES 

sired  by 
I  nter. Champion 
Lustig  vom  Dom 
of 

Tulgey  Wood 

and  other  great 
champions 


BOXERS 


If  you  are  lookinc  fnr  a  Boxer  hred  for  quality 
type  anil  l-eallh.  «e  Mitsest  you  write,  phone  or  call" 
Price  $150  and  Up. 

TULCEY   WOOD  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwln  0.  Freund.  owners 

Kennels  ten  miles  south  of  Hinsdale.  Illinois 

Business  Address: 
6727  West  Sixty- Fifth  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois 

Telephone  Portsmouth  $200 


llUl>d  &  IjAIVIJI  by  Col.  H.  P.  Sheldon 


Grouse  Shooting  Last  Days 

An  Interlude  Book  Reviews 


One  of  the  most  effective  means  for  re- 
ducing thirty  days  to  the  extreme 
brevity  of  a  whoop  and  a  holler  is  to 
sign  a  note  at  a  bank.  Another  and  more  en- 
joyable method  is  to  spend  the  time  gunning 
for  grouse,  woodcock,  and  black  ducks.  It 
seems  only  a  few  days  ago  that  we  left  these 
dingy  environs  for  fairer  scenes,  stopping  only 
to  pick  up  Capt.  Michael  Gannon  who  there- 
after sat  in  the  Seat  of  the  Penitents — which 
is  the  rumble  section  of  a  streamlined  road- 
ster. In  covering  five  hundred  miles  to  our 
shooting  grounds  most  of  Mike's  sins  were 
washed  away  or  atoned  for  and  he  even 
thought  of  some  new  interesting  ones  to  com- 
mit on  the  credit  he  had  established  in 
heaven.  The  cherished  month  went  by  so 
fast  that  like  Captain  Eyston's  racer  it  really 
needed  three  men  to  observe  its  passage;  one 
to  say,  "Here  it  comes!"  the  second  to  an- 
nounce, "There  she  goes!"  and  a  third  to  say, 
'  Hell  fire!" 

GROUSE  SHOOTING.  It  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  grouse  per  mile  season  despite  the 
earlier  optimistic  reports  that  we  might  ex- 
pect a  three  grouse  per  mile  year.  Some- 
thing— the  grouse  disease,  or  the  recent 
hurricane,  or  the  invasion  in  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  dirty  gray  fox — has  done  the 
damage.  The  grouse  were  not  so  scarce  as  I 
have  known  them  to  be,  but  neither  were 
they  so  abundant  as  I  have  seen  them.  It 
took  a  lot  of  tramping  to  make  a  decent  bag, 
and  the  tramping  was  unusually  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  blow  downs  resulting  from  the 
hurricane.  We  earned  our  grouse.  Grouse 
shooting,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  matter  of  walk- 
ing and  climbing  and  fighting  brush  and 
briars  until  one  comes  across  the  rare  bird 
which  makes  a  mistake  by  flushing  so  that  the 
gunner  gets  a  decent  shot.  Very  few  of  them 
do  this,  but  occasionally  if  you  are  a  per- 
severing man  you  will  get  within  range  of  an 
indiscreet  grouse  which  hasn't  completed  his 
study  on  the  use  of  cover  and  is  in  a  spot 
from  which  he  can't  retire  without  exposing 
himself.  Then,  maybe,  you  get  a  bird.  More 
likely  you  do  not  because  the  strain  of  keep- 
ing alert  and  instantly  ready  becomes  insup- 
portable after  half  an  hour  or  so  and  when 
the  bird  gets  up  it  is  likely  to  find  you  at 
a  moment  when  you  are  all  unready  and 
relaxed  with  your  gun  at  the  trail.  But  I  bear 
Mr.  Grouse  no  enmity  on  account  of  the  many 
occasions  when  his  superior  intelligence  has 
made  me  look  and  feel  like  a  fool;  rather,  I 
rejoice  in  the  bird's  ability  to  survive  in  a 
too  hostile  world. 

LAST  DAY  REFLECTIONS.  The  wood 
cock  didn't  disappoint  me,  bless  their  strange 
little  hearts,  not  even  on  the  last  day  when, 
toward  sunset,  I  made  my  annual  sentimental 
pilgrimage  to  the  Grapevine  Cover,  a  fine 
stretch  of  birches,  alders,  and  pines  which 
lies  high  on  a  hillside.  From  it  one  may  gaze 
down  the  valley  over  old  fields,  woods,  and 
humble  homesteads  to  the  rugged  majesty 
of  the  Adirondacks  above  Ticonderoga.  It  is 
a  perfect  spot  in  which  to  linger  with  the 
wistful  reflections  that  come  at  twilight  on 
the  last  day  of  the  season  when  one  is  faced 


(oung  canvasbac 


with  the  immediate  prospect  of  return  to  the 
dull  necessities  of  life  and  of  saying  a  long 
farewell  to  all  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the 
ancient  scene.  One's  reason  informs  him  that 
one  of  these  "last  days"  will  really  be  The 
Last  Day.  Is  this  the  one,  or  will  it  be  next 
year,  or  the  year  after,  perhaps?  In  any  case, 
sir,  you  will  do  well  to  draw  into  your  mem- 
ory all  that  you  may  of  this  fading,  evanescent 
beauty,  its  dimming  colors,  its  sweet,  homely 
sounds  coming  up  from  the  valley,  the  scent 
of  pine  and  of  newly  fallen  leaves  and  of  the 
moist  black  earth  beneath  the  birches  where 
you  ardently  hope  to  find  one  last  woodcock 
to  rise  whistling  among  the  stems  and  hover 
for  one  moment  against  the  twilight  sky  to 
complete  the  rhapsody  for  you.  Here,  indeed, 
are  his  markings,  the  broad  white  splashes 
without  offense,  and  here  along  the  margin 
of  a  tiny  pool  is  the  pattern  of  holes  neatlv 
drilled  in  the  soft  soil.  The  bird  is  near. 
Another  step  and  up  he  comes  with  a  queru- 
lous whistle  and  a  muffled  sound  of  wings  as 
he  spirals  up  through  the  birches.  A  drift 
of  brown  feathers  coming  slowly  back  through 
the  branches  informs  you  that  it  is  Sir  Wood- 
cock's Last  Day — whether  or  not  it  is  your 
own.  You  almost — but  not  quite — wish  you 
hadn't  fired. 

INTERLUDE.  It  may  add  but  little  to  the 
prestige  of  Country  Life  and  The  Sports- 
man to  have  it  known  that  one  of  its  notable 
staff  has  recently  been  detained  on  suspicion 
of  having  committed  robbery  and  murder;  on 
the  other  hand  the  information  may  stimulate 
a  certain  amount  of  morbid  interest.  Return- 
ing from  the  scenes  just  described,  Janet  and 
I  were  halted  in  Pennsylvania  by  a  member 
of  that  commonwealth's  excellent  constab- 
ulary who  asked  to  see  my  registration  card. 


Lorene  Squire 


After  considerable  delay  the  card  was  fished 
out  from  a  wad  of  shooting  and  fishing  li- 
censes, religious  order  membership  certifica- 
tions, and  obsolete  telephone  numbers  of 
obsolescent  bootleggers.  It  satisfied  the  officer 
but  not  our  curiosity.  So  we  inquired  the  rea- 
son for  our  detention. 

He  grinned  and  explained  that  a  man  and 
a  woman  in  a  car  like  ours  had  held  up  a  bank 
the  day  before,  shot  the  cashier,  and  gone 
away  with  $11,000  cash.  But  we  were  clear 
of  conscience  for  we  hadn't  held  up  a  bank 
or  shot  anyone  in  four  or  five  years — gave 
it  up,  in  fact,  when  devaluation  of  our  cur- 
rency made  it  impracticable  to  haul  enough 
away  from  a  repository  to  enable  us  to  live 
decently  and  honestly.  But  all  the  rest  of 
the  way  we  kept  looking  at  one  another  for 
signs  of  vicious,  criminal  tendencies.  We 
found  quite  a  few,  too. 

BOOK  REVIEWS.  The  shock  of  landing 
from  the  recreational  stratosphere  was  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  proof — or  part  of 
it — of  Mr.  Richard  Ely  Danielson's  new  book, 
"Martha  Doyle,"  published  by  the  good  old 
Derrydale  Press  in  all  the  excellence  of  print- 
ing, binding,  and  make-up  which  distinguishes 
Mr.  Connett's  work.  It  seems  that  there  is  more 
to  the  book  than  the  chapters  on  "Firing" 
and  "Fishing"  sent  me  by  a  Country  Life 
editor  who  evidently  thought,  and  rightly, 
that  the  stuff  was  much  too  good  to  be 
monopolized  by  just  one  reviewer.  The  miss- 
ing chapters  evidently  have  to  do  with  horses. 
Mr.  Newbold  Ely  drew  that  assignment.  I'm 
not  quibbling,  but  I  do  wish  it  known  that 
I  have  knowledge  of  horses,  too,  and  have 
had  my  head  walked  on  by  as  many  Thor- 
oughbreds, Percherons,  hackneys,  trotters, 
and   pacers   as    (Continued    on   page  22) 
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Un  the  lountry  Mate  by  George  Tun-eii 


Duke  of  Windsor,  yearling  from  the  Village  Farm,  and  a  friend 

The  Old  Glory  Sale 


Headlined  in  the  trotting  horse  world 
these  days  is  the  Old  Glory  Saie,  an 
event  that  for  some  two  score  and  three 
years  has  been  as  much  a  part  of  Thanks- 
giving to  trotting  horse  men  as  roast  turkey 
has  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  At  this  writing 
with  the  forty-fourth  renewal  soon  to  get  un- 
der way  we  are  told  that  new  records  are  in 
the  offing.  Some  150  young  Standardbreds  are 
being  taught  the  rudiments  of  their  artificial 
gait,  and  while  more  horses  have  been  sold  at 
the  Old  Glory  sales  of  other  years  than  will 
go  on  the  block  this  year,  everyone  in  the 
sport  agrees  that  it  is  the  old  story  of  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Today's  Standardbreds  are 
so  much  better  than  their  forebears  that  a 
comparison  is  difficult.  Furthermore  if  amid 
the  war  scares  and  falling  markets  of  late 
September  the  Walnut  Hall  Farm  of  Donerail, 
Kentucky,  could  sell  ninety-five  head  for  the 
highest  gross  they  have  ever  established,  it 
would  seem  certain  that  the  Old  Glory  would 
do  as  well  for  the  Village  and  Hanover  Shoe 
Farms  to  name  but  two  leading  consignors. 


VILLAGE  FARM.  Gage  B.  Ellis  is  the  mas- 
ter of  Village  Farm  located  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  country  of  Pennsylvania  close  to  the 
New  Jersey  line.  As  the  squire  of  this  spacious 
farm,  crisscrossed  with  gleaming  white  fences 
and  overlooked  by  the  mansion  house  built  in 
1776,  Mr.  Ellis  carries  on  a  tradition  founded 
by  his  grandfather,  Frank  H.  Ellis,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  prominent  owner  of  harness  horses 
for  many  years.  The  Village  Farm  was  ac- 
tually started  about  ten  years  ago  as  a  result 
of  the  intense  interest  stimulated  in  young 
Mr.  Ellis  by  the  history  of  his  grandfather's 
Grand  Circuit  performers.  Now,  while  Gage 
B.  Ellis  doesn't  race  any  stable  of  his  own,  he 
not  only  entertains  every  spring  the  opening 
race  meeting  of  the  Penn-Jersey  Circuit,  of 
which  he  is  president,  but  his  nursery  contrib- 
utes the  greater  share  of  the  top-flight  pacers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  beautifully  main- 
tained breeding  farm  holds  the  unquestioned 
leadership  of  the  trotting  horse  turf  in  the 
production  of  "sidewheeling"  colts.  This  year, 
Mr.  Ellis  is  sending  twenty-eight  yearlings 


to  the  Old  Glory  by  the  following  prominent 
stallions:  Abbedale,  2:0134,  16  colts;  His 
Majesty,  1:59^4,  six;  Red  Aubrey,  2:0534, 
four;  and  one  each  by  Peter  the  Brewer  and 
Calumet  Adam.  There  are  now  nearly  sixty 
brood  mares  at  the  Village  Farm,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  reports  more  of  them  in  foal  than  ever' 
before  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

YEARLINGS.  The  Duke  of  Windsor  is  one 
of  the  twenty-eight  yearlings  to  be  trucked 
to  the  Old  Glory  from  the  Village  Farm.  He 
is  a  full  brother  to  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
during  1938  earned  a  record  of  2:0834  and 
proved  one  of  the  outstanding  juvenile  pacers 
of  the  past  season.  His  Majesty  is  another 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  not  to  men- 
tion another  brother  His  Eminence,  2:0534- 
With  this  sort  of  family  background  Squad- 
ron Armory  is  certain  to  hear  some  big  bids 
for  this  handsome  chestnut  colt.  Battleship 
is  another  Village  Farm  yearling  that  should 
be  a  hard  one  to  beat  in  next  summer's  races. 
This  bay  colt  is  by  His  Majesty  and  out  of 
Widow  Grattan,  2:00,  who,  incidentally,  is 
the  dam  of  The  Widower,  1:5934,  a  strong 
contender  on  the  Grand  Circuit  this  year. 
Toro,  a  brown  colt,  also  by  His  Majesty,  is 
going  to  give  the  Old  Glory  auctioneer  a 
workout,  since  his  dam  is  Elmina  E,  2:073-4, 
and  she  is  by  Napoleon  Direct,  1:5924.  That 
stallion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  sired  Billy 
Direct,  1:55,  which  is  the  world's  fastest 
harness  horse,  is  now  a  byword  of  the  Amer- 
ican trotting  turf.  So,  naturally  any  of  his 
relatives  will  be  rated  high  for  many  seasons 
to  come.  A  favored  colt  by  Abbedale,  regarded 
as  the  Village  Farm's  best  stallion,  is  Skytop. 
This  black  youngster  is  out  of  Beckie  Beall 
a  full  sister  to  Scotland,  1:5934,  and  High- 
land Scott,  1:5934,  which  Mrs.  E.  Roland 
Harriman  drove  to  a  world  mark  at  Goshen. 
A  daughter  of  Red  Aubrey,  Allie  Watts 
Aubrey,  is  another  Old  Glory  candidate  from 
Village  Farm.  This  brown  filly  is  out  of  Allie 
Watts  McKinney,  2:03*4,  prominent  race 
performer,  which  means  that  she  will  draw 
plenty  of  attention  Thanksgiving  Week. 

HANOVER.  The  bluegrass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky is  usually  considered  the  most  famous 
area  for  breeding  farms  of  great  race  horses. 
Nevertheless,  Pennsylvania  is  becoming  more 
and  more  renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  fine 
trotters  and  pacers.  Besides  the  Village  Farm 
there  is  the  Hanover  Shoe  Farms;  eighteen 
hundred  acres  of  rich,  rolling  country  near 
Hanover  comprise  this  famous  nursery  for 
Standardbreds.  Three  past  winners  of  the 
Hambletonian  are  stabled  there,  namely:  Guv 
McKinney,  1926;  Hanover's  Bertha,  1930: 
and  Shirley  Hanover,  1937.  McLin  Hanover, 
who  won  at  Good  Time  Park,  Goshen,  in 
1938,  and  was  sired  by  Mr.  McElwyn,  one 
of  the  Hanover  stallions,  has  just  been  sold 
abroad  by  the  farm.  Hanover  Shoe  Farms 
is  owned  by  three  sportsmen,  H.  D.  Sheppard, 

C.  N.  Myers,  and  the  former's  son  Lawrence 

D.  Sheppard.  It  is  the  latter  who  is  most 
active  these  days  in  the  management  of  the 
nursery,  and  Henry  Thomas  is  in  charge  of 
the  racing  stable. 

Hanover  is  consigning  more  than  forty 
head  to  the  Old  Glory  this  fall.  The  aim  of 
the  farm  is  to  raise  its  quota  to  100  and  since 
stallions  and  brood  mares  are  being  added 
constantly  that  day  is  not  far  distant.  Last 
November  brought  a  market  up-swing  in  the 
value  of  Hanover-bred  colts.  In  1936  the 
average  was  $509.  {Continued  on  page  22) 
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A  SNAPPY  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
FOR   THE   HORSEY  FOLK 


Price  $14.50 

A  Day,  Son  &  Hewitt  EMERGENCY  VETERINARY  CHEST 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 

(Slfjttcmargf)  &oir  a0cnts  in  m.  ».  a.  ipennsplbama 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 


Large  selection  of  both  three  and  five 
gaited  saddle  horses — largest  selection  of 
hunters  have  ever  had  at  one  time,  in- 
cluding thoroughbreds,  half  and  three 
quarter  breds,  have  been  selected  espe- 
cially for  their  manners  and  hunting 
ability,  most  of  them  from  one  to  three 
years  hunting  experience. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see  horses, 
let  me  know  your  requirements,  if  think 
have  any  that  will  suit  you,  will  send 
photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guarantee  as  represented, 
if  purchaser  should  find  different  after 
week's  trial,  will  refund  money  and  pay 
transportation  both  ways. 

References  :  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Hank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  iS:  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


out  of  Hian 
f?hs  1350  lbs.  If  you  are  look- 
most  outstanding  show  pros- 
y.  with  the  best  of  manners  you 
in  this  horse  if  you  see  him. 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicag0/  Illinois 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S 
XMAS  GIFT! 

HUNTING 
COMPANION 

Nothing  can  please  the  sports- 
man more  and  give  him  greater 
joy  than  the  HUNTING  COM- 
PANION for  Christmas.  Best 
Pig  Skin  or  Calf  Folding  Zipper 
Case,  Containing: 

2  Kangaroo  Boot  Lifts.  •  2 
Moland  Boot  Hooks.  ■  1  Com- 
bination Shoe  Horn  and  Button 
Hook.  •  1  Polishing  Cloth. 

$22.50 

Sport  jewelry  circular  C-38 
on  request 


STALKER  MFGXa?£?S£2£ 

"Sixty  years  serving  the  Saddlery  Trade" 


Let  Your  Cattle 

Salt  Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
cow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does 
not  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 
Play  safe  by  giving  them 

Keystone  Compressed  Pure  or 
Medicated  Salt  Bricks 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
cow  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairv 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Ave.  Le  Rov,  N.  Y. 


FREE  ^ 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery—also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
 I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.112W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address  

City  '.  ptate 


New  ****  Features  Include: 


Starline    Rust    Shield     (Patented)   Makes    Equipment  la*t     twice     as  long. 

Pre  vent  8  partitions  rusting  off  at  floor. 

Starline    Taper   Top    Curb  (Patented)   Prevents    big  knees    and  abscessed 

briskets.  License  free  to  Starline  customers. 

Starline  Roll-Up  Windows 

(Patented)  —  Can  be  set  closer  to  ceiling. 
No-draft  ventilation.  [No  rattling  or  freez- 
ing shut. 

Most  of  the  important  labor- 
saving  and  money  -  saving  im- 
provements have  been  developed  by 
Starline  in  the  past  50  years.  Look  to 
Starline  for  the  latest  and  finest  Barn 
Equipment.  Why  take  chances  with  any 
thing  less? 


Tills  display  identifies  your 
Starline  Dealer.  Return 
the  coupon  for  nearest 
dealer's  name. 


STARLINE,  Inc.,  Dept.  1019,  Harvard,  III. 

|  Without  obligation,  send  me  FREE  64-pace 

■  Proved    Plan    Book.     I    am    planning  to: 

■  □  Remodel;  □  Build;  □  Equip  my  barn. 


I  have  cows. 


I 
I 

|  Name  . 

I  Address 
I  City  


State.. 


SANTA  ANITA  PARK 


ARCADIA, 


CALIFORNIA 


(Just  East  of  Pasadena — 14  miles  from  Down-town  Los  Angeles) 

FIFTH 

WINTER  RACING  SEASON 

December  31,  1938,  to  March  II,  1939 
(52  Days — No  Racing  Sundays  and  Mondays) 


SANTA  ANITA  HANDICAP  ($100,000  added) 

To  Be  Run  Saturday,  March  4,  1939 

SANTA  ANITA  DERBY  ($50,000  added) 

To  Be  Run  Wednesday,  February  22,  1939 

SAN  I0AN  CAPISTRANO  HANDICAP($25,000added) 

To  Be  Run  Saturday,  March  77,  7939 

ELEVEN  OTHER  STAKES  ($10,000  added  each) 


LOS  ANGELES  TURF  CLUB,  INC. 

Santa  Anita  Park  Arcadia,  California 

HAL.  E.  ROACH      CHARLES  H.  STRUB      HUGH  BLUE 


President 


Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Secretary 
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let  us  jilafee  pour  C&rtetma* 
jflerner  ttu*  Pear 

Bronze  &  Wild  Turkeys 
Ringneck  &  Mutant  Pheasants 

Dressed  Birds  for  your  own 
table.  Pheasants  most  accept- 
able as  gifts. 

Sent  by  Parcel  post. 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
Newtown        Bucks  Co.  Penna. 
Tel.  Newtown  340 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


CHAPIN  GAME  BIRD  KERNELS 

At  this  time,  you 
can  gradually  change 
over  to  Chapln  Game 
Bird  Kernels  Lay  All, 
and  begin  on  grain 
feeding  for  part  of 
the  ration  for  Winter 
feeding.  While  game 
birds  will  live  on 
grains,  we  do  recom- 
mend that  a  good 
supply  of  Game  Bird 
Lay  All  be  part  of 
your  Winter  ration. 

There  is  a  definite 
reason  for  feeding  a 
good  mash  through- 
out  the  Winter 
months.  If  you  feed 
your  game  birds  prop- 
erly during  the  Win- 
ter you  will  have  the 
best  breeders  for 
silver  pheasant  Spring  laying. 

Game  birds  to  be  sold  for  Spring  delivery  or  held  for  release  should  be  well 
fed  during  the  Winter  months. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

Chapin  &  Company      Dept.  C.  L.      Hammond,  Indiana 


KEEP  YOUR  BIRDS 

Bulletin  No.  6-E,  telling  "How  To  At- 
tract Wild  Birds"'  by  tested  methods, 
feeds  and  equipment  will  he  sent  to  you 
on  request.  Wonderful  Christmas  gifts. 

The  painted  feeder  shown,  stocked  with 
a  Howes  Bird  Attractor,  the  ideal  wild 
bird  food  and  a  bag  of  special  seeds  sent 
post  paid  for  only  $3.00.  This  includes 
eight  issues  of  our  serial  Bulletins. 

HOWES  BIRD  ATTRACTORS 

775  Rochelle  Avenue 
Stamford  Connecticut* 


SPORTSMAN'S  PARADISE 

GAME  FROM  THE  WORLD  OVER 

SHIPPED  EVERYWHERE 


UNUSUAL  DELICACIES 
FOR  THE  FASTIDIOUS 


Genuine  Hazel  Hens,  luscious 
English  Pheasants,  Mallard 
Ducks,  Scotch  Grouse,  Norwegian 
Ptarmigan,  English  Partridge, 
Red-legged  Partridge,  Scotch 
Woodcock,  Venison  roasts  and 
steaks,    grain-fed  Rabbits. 


Orders  by  phone  or  wire  promptly  executed. 
Ship  by  plane,  parcel  post  or  express. 
Motor  delivery  in  Greater  New  York. 

E.  JOSEPH,  Inc. 

WASHINGTON  MARKET 
Fulton  and  West  Streets        N.  Y.  C. 
COrtland  7-1324 

Write  for  Market  Bulletin 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC..  required 
by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912. 
and  March  3.  1933,  of  COUNTRY  LIFE  and 
THE  SPORTSMAN,  published  monthly  at 
New  York  City,  New  York,  for  October,  1938. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York. 

Before  me  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared W.  H.  Eaton,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law.  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  Country 
Life  and  The  Sportsman  and  that  the  follow- 
ing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap- 
tion, required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933. 
embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  manager  are:  Publishers.  Country 
Life-American  Home  Corp.,  444  Madison 
Ave..  New  York;  editor,  iMrs.)  Jean  Austin. 
444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  business  man- 
ager, W.  H.  Eaton,  444  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  Country  Life- 
American  Home  Corp.,  444  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York.  Stockholders  owning  or  holding 
one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock  are:  W.  H.  Eaton,  444  Madison  Ave., 
New  York;  W.  H.  Eaton,  voting  trustee  for: 
Mrs.  Jean  Austin.  Henry  L.  Jones,  all  of  444 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  one  per  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders, and  security  holders,  if  any.  con- 
tain not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  bv  him. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Eaton.  Business  Manager 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  September.  1938. 

i Signed  i  Theodore  F.  Gloisten 

Notary  Public  Nassau  Countv.  No.  1502 
Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  5'96.  Reg.  No. 
O-G-375 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1940) 
[SEAL] 


Last  Fall  the  average  jumped  to 
$1,200.  This  year,  still  in  the 
offing  as  we  write,  the  gains  are 
expected  to  be  even  greater.  Five 
famous  stallions  are  represented 
at  Hanover  this  fall  with  Guy  Mc- 
Kinney,  1:58^4,  sending  the  larg- 
est number  to  the  sale  with  a 
total  of  fourteen  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Sandy  Flash,  2:14^4,  is  next 
with  twelve  head;  Calumet  Chuck, 
2:04,  with  ten;  Peter  the  Brewer, 
2:02^4,  with  seven;  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Elwyn,  1:59J4,  with  two.  All  but 
two  or  three  of  these  youngsters 
are  expected  to  be  sent  to  the  Old 
Glory. 

Some  prospective  buyers  of 
Hanover  colts  may  think  they  are 
seeing  Greyhound  at  the  Old 
Glory  when  Schuey  Hanover,  by 
Sandy  Flash  and  out  of  the  Grey 
Express,  goes  under  the  hammer. 
This  colt  much  whiter  than  Grey- 
hound was  when  he  was  sold  as 
a  yearling  for  $900  is  closely  re- 
lated to  Dean  Hanover  driven  by 
little  Miss  Alma  Sheppard  last 
year.  The  dams  of  both  are  by 
Atlantic  Express. 

TOP  COLTS.  It's  pretty  hard 
to  pick  the  colts  that  will  bring 
the  top  prices  at  the  Old  Glory 
at  this  point,  though  by  the  time 
this  reaches  you  they  will  be 
known  to  all  the  world.  However 
it's  quite  certain  that  Edgar  Han- 
over, bay  colt  by  Calumet  Chuck 
and  out  of  Hanover's  Bertha, 
l:59l/>,  has  an  excellent  chance 
to  go  to  the  top.  First  of  all  his 
dam  is  the  world's  champion  two- 
year-old  trotter  at  2:02  and  holder 
of  the  world's  record  for  three- 
year-old  fillies  at  1:59^2.  Han- 
over's Bertha  also  is  the  winner 
of  the  1930  Hambletonian  and 
the  dam  of  Shirley  Hanover, 
2:0\y2,  the  1937  winner.  Bertha 
was  undefeated  as  a  three-year-old 
and  is  the  largest  money  winner 
of  any  harness  horse  of  that  age. 
Evening  Hanover  can  just  about 
match  Edgar  for  high-class  par- 
entage. This  chestnut  filly  is  by 
Guy  McKinney,  winner  of  the 
first  Hambletonian  stake  in  1926; 
and  out  of  Charlotte  Hanover, 
1:59^2,  joint  holder  of  the  world's 
record  for  three-year-old  fillies. 
These  are  only  two  of  the  two- 
score  Hanover  prospects. 

The  next  heaviest  consignment 


to  the  Old  Glorv  auction  will  come 
the  longest  distance.  J.  J.  Moon- 
ey's  prominent  Peninsular  Farm 
at  Freemont,  Ohio,  will  ship  ten 
head  to  the  Armory  with  every 
expectation  that  they  will  continue 
the  trend  and  show  a  steady  in- 
crease over  preceding  seasons.  Mr, 
Mooney's  leading  stallions  are 
Real  Fresco  and  Vologda.  The 
fact  that  the  former  sire  accounted 
for  Dell  Fresco,  1:59,  champion 
three-vear-old-pacing  filly  of  '38 
will  help  raise  that  stallion's  aver- 
age considerably. 

So  when  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Old  Glory  comes  to  an  end 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  many  new 
owners  of  young  trotting  horses 
will  begin.  The  colts  that  make 
the  headlines  Thanksgiving  week 
may  or  may  not  make  them  again 
when  the  grand  circuit  and  other 
racing  circuits  open  next  June. 
That's  the  gamble  of  the  Old 
Glory  and  it  is  part  of  the  fas- 
cination of  the  great  and  increas- 
ingly popular  sport  of  breeding 
and  racing  Standardbred  horses. 

Guns  and  game 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
anyone   of  my  years  ever  has. 

These  chapters  on  Firing  and 
Fishing  are  most  certainly  differ- 
ent from  anything  previously  writ- 
ten on  shooting  and  angling.  I 
have  sound  assurance  that  the 
author  is  a  much,  much  better 
field  shot  and  a  more  expert  angler 
than  he  pretends  to  be  in  these 
entertaining  philosophical  discus- 
sions. I  don't,  for  example,  give 
much  credence  to  the  ferret  shoot- 
ing episode — though  I  feel  that  all 
the  bloody  little  cutthroats  deserve 
to  be  shot.  There  are  described 
other  experiences  in  the  sporting 
field  as  naive  as  any  credited  to 
Mr.  Snodgrass  by  that  unsophisti- 
cated person's  creator.  However 
unsure  Mr.  Danielson  may  profess 
to  be  with  gun  and  rod,  he  cer- 
tainly cannot  pretend  to  any  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  in  dealing  with 
our  language  and  with  literary 
style.  His  essays  need  none  of  my 
praise.  There's  a  lot  of  fun  in 
these  two  chapters — and  there's  a 
lot  of  beauty,  too,  and  a  profound 
and  decent  feeling  for  all  of  Na- 
ture's works  that  cannot  be  con- 
cealed from  the  reader.  When  you 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pieeons 


A   remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds    for    the    Game  Preserve 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
clusive dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
sive stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut 
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have  the  book  in  hand  I  wish 
you'd  remember  that  I  recom- 
mended reading  Mr.  Danielson's 
description  of  his  South  Carolina 
scene  and  of  his  ''fishing"  trips 
with  his  father.  I'm  going  to  read 
them  again  just  as  soon  as  I  finish 
this.  Every  time  a  book  of  this 
sort  comes  out — and  that's  not 
often — I  feel  like  doffing  my  cap 
to  the  author,  and  I  feel,  too,  that 
another  sound  stone  has  been  laid 
to  the  foundation  of  the  fine  gen- 
uine structure  which  in  three  or 
four  hundred  years,  perhaps,  will 
represent  a  sporting  tradition  of 
our  own. 

The  town  of  Dardanelle,  Ar- 
kansas, may  be  notable  for  many 
reasons  for  all  I  know,  but  even 
so  its  citizenry  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  three  great  fox 
hunters  called  it  home,  and  that 
each  of  the  three  wrote  one  great 
fox  hunting  story.  These  stories 
are  now  collected  in  a  single  vol- 
ume, "The  Stranger,"  published  in 
de  luxe  and  regular  editions  by 
Lippincott.  There's  another  fine 
job  of  bookbinding  and  printing. 

Col.  Marcellus  L.  Davis  wrote 
the  first  story  years  ago  and  called 
it  "The  Stranger."  It  appeared  in 
the  "Congressional  Record"  on 
November  1,  1921,  and  set  a 
standard  of  literary  worth  for  that 
curious  journal  that  has  never  been 
challenged  by  any  of  its  contrib- 
utors and  never  will  be.  "The 
Stranger"  is  a  symphony  in  three 
parts.  I  am  one  of  those  poor 
wights  who  are  enthralled  by  har- 
monious sounds.  I  know  that  while 
others  were  on  deck  to  receive 
their  talents  I  was  listening  be- 
mused to  the  morning  stars  in 
their  chorus  and  so  came  shirtless 
to  earth  with  nothing  more  val- 
uable about  me  than  a  deep  and 
poignant  reverence  for  music.  I 
find  it  in  "The  Stranger,"  and  so 
will  you,  whether  you  hunt  or  not. 

Colonel  Davis  on  a  pale  and 
shadowy  mount  now  listens  nightly 
to  his  spirit  pack  in  a  glorious 
realm  where  there  is  no  wire.  Old 
friends,  comrades  of  the  old  brave 
days,  ride  home  with  him  at  dawn 
to  a  hunter's  breakfast  and,  no 
doubt,  a  horn  of  neat  brandy  after 
the  custom  of  his  hardy  genera- 
tion. Peace  to  his  spirit. 

Charles  T.  Davis,  the  elder  son 
who  wrote  the  "E  String"  story, 
is  a  newspaper  editor  by  vocation. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  two  vol- 
umes of  verse  that  kept  me  up 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
reading  them. 

Henry  Davis,  the  younger  son 
and  author  of  "Tate's  Band,"  is 
known  to  Country  Life  and  The 
Sportsman  folk  as  one  of  the  top 
flight  field  trial  judges  of  America. 
He's  a  friend  of  mine,  too.  Gave 
me  five  hundred  dollars  once  upon 
a  time.  Confederate  money,  con- 
found him. 

The  illustrations  are  done  by  a 
New  Orleans  artist,  Fred  F.  Mc- 
Caleb,  of  whom  we  shall  certainly 
hear  much  more  as  time  goes  on. 
You'll  know  why  when  you  see 
Mr.  McCaleb's  foxes,  hounds, 
horses,  and  men  moving  in  grace 
and  strength  and  beauty  across 
the  pages  beneath  your  eyes. 


IN  FEEDING  GOOD 
HORSES 

THERE  IS  ISO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR  OATS! 

FIRST  CLEAN  EM 
THEN 

CRUSH  OR  ROLL  'EM 

OIK  A 

GIBSON  OAT  CROSHER 


The  result  is  a  sweet,  moist, 
uniform  feed,  easily  di- 
gested. No  waste. 
Keep  your  animals  Condi- 
tioned. No  colic.  15-20' ; 
Savings. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  "C" 

GIBSON  OAT 
CRUSHER  CO. 

332  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
55  W.  42nd  ST.,  N.Y.C. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

FOR  QOALITY  BEEF 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  are 
solid  black  in  color  and  have 
no  horns.  They  require  no  ex- 
pensive buildings  or  equip- 
ment. They  will  turn  your 
pasture  grass  and  home-grown 
feeds  into  quality  beef,  which 
always  brings  a  premium. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  on 
the  Breeding  and  Feeding  of 
Aberdeen  Angus. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 


WORTON 


MARYLAND 


Accredited  free  from  Tuberculosis 
and  Bang's  Disease. 


LEATHER  u 


This  self-penetrating  leather 
conditioner  is  so  easy  and  clean 
to  use  that  many  people  are  regu- 
larly treating  all  their  fine  leather 
articles  with  it. 

Effective  and  economical — 
LEXOL  repays  its  small  cost  many 
times  over  in  longer  life  and  im- 
proved appearance  of  all  leathers. 

At  your  store  or  sent  direct 
3  oz.  25c  Pint  SI. 00 


Farm  Buildings 
and  Equipment  with  Background 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  country's  leading  farm  and  estate 
owners  have  turned  to  Jamesway  for  farm  buildings  of  distinction 
and  character.  Long  experience  in  design  and  construction  has 
provided  a  background  of  superiority  in  all  phases  of  building — 
including  fire  resistance,  insulation,  ventilation,  and  equipment. 

Advanced  methods  of  providing  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  pro- 
tection of  valuable  animals  make  Jamesway  planned,  equipped, 
and  ventilated  farm  buildings  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  farm 
building  field  today,  as  they  have  for  three  decades. 

Before  building,  remodeling,  equipping,  or  ventilating  any  kind  of 
farm  building — investigate  the  advantages  of  Jamesway  dairy  and 
horse  barns,  hog  and  poultry  houses,  and  other  farm  buildings. 
Also  find  out  about  the  free  consultation  service  of  our  farm 
building  engineers.  A  letter  to  our  nearest  office  will  bring  com- 
plete information. 

JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  CL-128  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

ELM  IRA,  N.  Y.  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


The 
Martin 
Dennis 

Co. 


861 

Summer  Ave. 
Newark.  N.  J. 


an  -         .  ja 

m       Farceur  Cahne  No.  17244 

/recti  yourself  to  a 
good  team  of  purebred 
BELGIAN  MARES 

for  CHRISTMAS... 

Belgians  will  give  you 
more  work  per  dollar  of 
feed.  They  have  excel- 
lent dispositions,  and  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction 
for  years  to  come  of  own- 
ing something  really 
fine.  We  have  the  largest 
herd  of  Belgians  on  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  for  you 
to  choose  from. 

Write  lor  descriptive  Bro- 
chure showing  photographs 
and  prices  of  sample  teams 
and  individuals. 

REPAJO  FARMS 

ROYAL  OAK,  MARYLAND 

T.  E.  Hicks  N.  L.  GambriU 


A  HORSEMAN'S 
CHRISTMAS 


"It's  my  kind  of  Christmas  gift,"  writes 
a  well-known  sportsman.  "So,  I  know 
my  riding  friends  will  like  National 
Boot  Trees,  too.  My  Christinas  worries 

are  over."  ...  National  Boot 
Trees  are  the  perfect  gift  for 
men,    women    and  children 
who  ride.  Built  on   a  new 
principle,    they    hold  boots 
wrinkle  .free    while  allowic 
air  to  circulate  freely  insid< 
Lengthen  life  of  leather.  Pre- 
vent stitches  rotting. 
In  everv  box  of  National  Boot 
Trees,  there  is  an  added  holi- 
day treat —  a  card  which  en- 
titles the  purchaser  toa  FREE 
COPY   of  Captain    V.  S. 
Littauer'a    book    **  Forward 
Riding,'*  with  its  20  pages  «f 
text  and  illustration  for  hours 
of  study  and  enjoyment. 
National  Boot  Trees  are  guar- 
anteed for  five  full  years  of 
service.  Easy  to  put  in.  Easy 
to  take  out.  Set  weighs  only 
18  oz.  Made  of  National  Hard 
Vulcanized   Fibre.  Won't 
crack,  split  or  splinter.  Won't 
dent  or  corrode. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
National    Boot   Trees  Bend 
$5.00  for  complete  set  (four 
pieces)  ON  APPROVAL.  Use^ 
30  days.  If  Nulionul  Boot 
Trees  are  not  superior  to   /^R^Me^- f*»   I  vv 
any  trees  you  ever  used 
we  willrefuud  your 
money. 


National  Vulcanized  Fibre  Co. 
Box  311  D,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

You  may  send  me  ON  APPROVAL,  parcel 
post  prepaid,  one  complete  set  (4  pieces)  National 
Boot  Trees.  Enclosed  is  $5  which  is  to  be  refunded 
to  rne  if  I  return  Trees  within  30  days. 

My  boot  Bize  is  MenO  WomenD 

Name  

Address.  

My  dealer's  name  is   -  


rUA  HUjNllJNll  by  W.  Newbold  Ely,  Jr.,  M.F.H. 


"Martha  Doyle."  a  literary  treat 
Tumorous  Dogs  .  .  .  Hunt  Reports 
Tattooing  .  .  .  Fox  Studies 


Usually  the  expert  fills  "special  editions" 
or  "trade  papers"  with  consecutive 
somniferous  paragraphs,  or  else  an 
agile  penman  who  can  make  the  English  lan- 
guage dance  around  like  nobody's  business 
pecks  and  pounds  at  his  "portable"  on  a  sub- 
ject about  which  he  knows  next  to  nothing. 
Once  in  a  proverbial  blue  moon,  however, 
there  comes  along  a  man  who  is  (a)  an  ex- 
pert on  a  subject,  and  (b)  can  also  write 
entertainingly.  There  could  be  no  happier 
combination  of  this  rara  avis  than  Dick  Dan- 
ielson  and  hunting.  Right  at  the  start  I  shall 
take  up  the  challenge  of  being  prejudiced  or 
partisan.  I  am  both  and  then  some.  Dick  and 
I  are  friends,  fellow  masters,  joint  editors,  and 
even  some  sort  of  cousins,  but  were  we  mor- 
tal enemies  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
a  glowing  review  of  his  new  book  "Martha 
Doyle."  After  the  chapter  on  this  mare's 
hunting  career  the  author  apologizes  for  hav- 
ing kept  her  hunting,  and  never  having 
trained  her  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Devon,  or  the 
National.  But  I  am  sure  that  Martha  would 
have  preferred  it  the  way  it  was.  She  was 
a  hunter  and  any  hunter  must  feel  as  absurd 
without  hounds  as  a  foxhunter  would  on  a 
beach  pony  ride.  And  we  shall  all  hope  that 
the  Groton  master  and  Martha  shall  meet 
again  as  he  hints — in  the  Elysian  Fields 
where  "her  ears  will  prick  forward  once  more 
to  the  cry  of  hounds."  The  advice  on  start- 
ing a  hunt  will  give  many  more  appreciation 
of  the  literally  thousands  of  calls  to  be  made 
on  the  farmers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  calls 
on  the  check  book.  The  quiet  afternoons  with 
Fred  Armstrong,  watching  the  clouds  and 
hounds  at  play,  all  these  Groton  vignettes 
portray  Dick's  charm  and  knowledge.  But 
we  can  not  so  gracefully  or  peacefully  review 
the  Lake  Titicaca  Fox  Hunt  episode.  It  is 
a  positive  riot,  and  only  lacks  having  each 
member  of  the  Ritz  Brothers  and  Marx 
Brothers  clan  with  a  leg  up.  Don't  miss  it. 

TUMORS  AND  CANCER.  Some  months 
ago  we  referred  to  the  work  which  ihe  sci- 
entists Whitney  and  Strong  were  doing  at 
the  Yale  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Lentz 
at  the  Veterinary  School  at  Pennsylvania,  on 
tumorous  dogs.  The  response  to  that  para- 
graph was  most  gratifying  in  the  animals 
sent  these  gentlemen,  but  more  dogs  are 
needed  and  everybody  should  pass  the  word 
along  and  keep  their  eyes  open  for  dogs  with 
tumors.  Such  patients  will  be  treated  free  of 
charge,  and  the  results  of  these  different 
treatments  to  date  have  been  most  gratifying. 
Of  course  back  of  it  all  lies  the  close  con- 
nection between  such  tumors  and  cancer,  and 
all  who  send  in  dogs  will  not  only  be  helping 
their  own  pets  to  recovery  but  will  be  auto- 
matically contributing  toward  the  fight 
against  the  dread  cancer  itself. 

Ill  NT  REPORTS.  Official  reports  of  the 
hunts:  No.  1 — Young  entry  doing  well. 
Hounds  in  good  condition.  Good  sport.  Fields 
larger  and  more  enthusiastic  than  ever.  Good- 


Louis  Fancher 

The  Westchester  and  Fairlield  Hounds  move  off  from  Bedford  Green 


will  among  landowners  never  stronger.  Scent 
fair.  Panelling  expanding.  No.  2 — Young  en- 
try doing  well.  Hounds  in  good  condition. 
Good  sport.  Fields  larger  and  more  enthus- 
iastic than  ever.  Goodwill  among  landowners 
never  stronger.  Scent  fair.  Panelling  expand- 
ing. No.  3 — Same  as  No.  1.  No.  4 — Same 
as  No.  2.  Nos.  4  to  126  same  as  No.  4. 

TATTOOING.  In  the  September  issue  we 
again  advocated  tattooing  all  hunting  dogs 
and  hounds  and  pointed  out  the  advisabilitv 
of  a  registration  bureau  in  each  state  allotting 
letters  or  numbers  to  the  respective  owners. 
The  "Readers  Digest"  has  commented  on 
the  increasing  racket  in  stolen  dogs,  with 
actual  farms  being  established  on  which  to 
hide  them.  A  collar  and  license  are  not  only 
of  no  protection  against  a  thief,  but  collars 
are  often  actual  handicaps  to  hunting  dogs, 
some  dogs  having  even  been  choked  to  death 
when  caught  in  fences.  The  tattoo  mark  stays 
with  the  dog  through  life,  and  in  each  com- 
munity the  tattoo  mark  of  the  local  hunt 
could  become  as  well  known  as  a  local  brand 
in  the  West. 

FOX  STUDIES.  There  are  two  quite  con- 
troversial subjects  which  we  have  often 
touched  on  in  these  columns.  One  is  whether 


the  red  fox  in  America  is  indigenous  or  not, 
and  the  other  and  more  important  one,  what 
comprises  his  menu.  Both  of  these  questions 
are  ably  answered  by  my  good  friend  Clifton 
Lisle  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  a  paper  which  space 
unfortunately  prohibits  us  from  quoting  at 
the  present  time.  So,  without  wishing  to  in- 
terrupt the  quiet  tranquility  of  Clifton's 
foxes,  the  traditional  freedom  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  (although  some  of  this  front  page 
■freedom"  rather  affronts  our  olfactory 
nerves)  demands  that  we  pass  on  the  news 
from  Sam  Wooldridge,  Kentucky's  noted 
M.F.H.,  who  received  the  following  note  from 
a  friend  whom  Sam  endorses  as  follows:  "A 
man  I  know  very  well,  a  mail  carrier,  honest, 
upright  and  has  the  best  hounds  money  can 
buy."  The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion read:  "Our  foxes  are  going  mad  and 
biting  dogs,  hogs,  and  men.  I  never  believed 
ii  before  but  I  know  of  over  fifty  fox  that 
was  killed  in  our  country  this  summer  that 
were  mad.  They  bit  several  dogs  that  went 
mad,  it  looks  as  if  my  county  will  loose  out 
in  foxes."  This  reminds  me  of  the  huntsman 
who  shot  a  hound  for  chronic  backtracking 
and  a  neophyte  in  the  field  asked  him  if  the 
hound  was  mad,  to  which  he  replied,  "W  ell, 
I  don't  suppose  he  liked  it  especially." 
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O  Brook*  Brothers 


CHRISTMAS 

Neckties,  shirts,  sweaters,  mufflers, 
gloves— all  the  most  useful  presents 
you  can  give  a  man— depart  completely 
from  the  stereotyped  Christmas  cate- 
gory when  purchased  from  Brooks. 
The  finest  of  materials  in  exclusive 
colors  and  patterns,  workmanship  that 
doesn't  know  how  to  skimp,  and  styles 
that  are  a  world-famous  synonym  for 


BROOKS  CLOVES,  illustrated  left  to  right:  (top)  Scotch 
wool,  Sanquhar  pattern,  $4.2  5;  reversed  sheepskin, 
fleece  inside,  $6.50;  (middle)  tan  cape,  $4.50;  rabbit's 
fur  with  leather  palms,  $6.50;  pigskin  pultons,  $5.50; 
(bottom)  two-in-one  mitten— knitted  wool  gloves  with 
washable  leather  outside,  $5;  and  grey  mocha,  $4.75. 


Brooks  Luggage:  Made  in  our  own  shops  from  selected 
leathers  and  hardware.  Cleaned  and  polished  once  a  year  free 
of  charge— and  repaired  as  needed  at  moderate  cost.  Brooks 
own  make  includes  practically  every  kind  of  hand  luggage— 
and  is  supplemented  by  bags  of  every  kind  from  other  makers, 
both  English  and  domestic.  Brooks  Suitcases  are  $28  to  $85 
(unfitted),  and  $60  to  $80  (fitted).  Brooks  Cowhide  Grip 
Bags  are  $50  and  $55.  Brooks  Gladstone  Bags,  $72  and  $75. 


HAND-CARVED  GAME  BIRDS:  Wood  painted  in  natural  plu- 
mage shades  (approximately  2Vz"  to  5!/2"  high),  $10  to 
$15.  Many  different  species  are  available.  Illustrated:  Ring- 
neck  pheasant,  $15;  Mallard  duck,  $10;  and  grouse,  $12. 


Brooks  Shetland  Sweaters  in  a  variety  of  cojors. 
Pullovers  are  $14;  Cardigans,  $15.50.  Monogramming 
additional— $1  to  $8,  according  to  size  and  style  of 
initials:  No  orders  can  be  filled  after  December  10th. 


SPORTING  waistcoats:  (left)  Tan  gabardine  lined  with 
lamb's  wool,  $18.50;  (right)  suede-lined  tan  gabardine  with 
four  pockets,  $18.  Natural  oil  silk  riding  raincoats  (not  illus- 
trated) are  $17.50  in  cowhide  saddle  case,  which  is  $7.50. 


O  Brooki  Bro(h*ri 


SUGGESTIONS 

Correctness  and  Good  Taste,  make  them 
memorable.  They  make  your  gift  as 
excitingly  brand-new  and  interesting 
as  though  a  man  had  never  before 
seen  these  practical  everyday  utilities. 

Write  to  our  New  York  store  for  a  copy  of  the  Christmas 
issue  oj  BROOKS-Illustrated  and  a  check  list  of  hundreds  of 
gift  suggestions  grouped  according  to  price  from  "Less  than 
$5"  to  "More  than  $501*  You  can  buy  from  Brooks  in  our 
own  stores— frr/w  our  traveling  representatives — or  by  mail. 


CANES  AND  STICKS  (left  to  right):  Whangee,  $10; 
Irish  blackthorn,  $6;  plain  malacca,  $8.50;  ebony  with 
ivory  knob,  $21;  snakewood  with  34"  gold  band,  $21; 
hazel,  $3;  and  furze  root,  $4.  Many  other  fine  woods. 


BOY'S  TARTAN  SHIRT:  Viyella  flannel  from  England  in 
brilliant  colors,  $8.  Other  shirts  for  boys,  in  madras, 
cheviot,  broadcloth,  etc.,  with  several  collar  styles,  are 
$2.25  to  $2.75.  Men's  Viyella  Tartan  Shirts  are  $14. 


Tlie  "Clertrudc  L.  Thclraud**  from  tlie  after-deck  of  the  victorious  "Bluenose" 


Barrett  Gallagher 


Fishermen's  Races 
In  British  Waters 
International  Star  Class 


My  estimate  of  a  week  for  finishing  up 
the  Fishermen's  Races,  in  last  month's 
article,  turned  out  to  be  the  height  of 
optimism.  It  took  nearer  three,  and  as  every- 
body who  reads  the  papers  knows  the  affair 
turned  into  a  miracle  of  mismanagement,  with 
Captain  Charles  Lyons,  federal  steamship  in- 
spector and  dictatorial  head  of  the  Race  Com- 
mittee, doing  the  mismanaging  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Boston  civic  organization 
which  had  taken  over  the  management  of  the 
series  on  the  theory  that  they  were  going  to 
raise  enough  money  to  finance  it,  a  goal  of 
which  they  had  fallen  short  by  some  sixty  per 
cent  the  last  I  heard. 

There  were  some  good  races,  when  they  got 
around  to  racing.  Two  of  them  were  held  in 
breezes  of  around  twenty  miles  an  hour — 
"fishermen's  race  weather"  that  both  skippers 
asked  for — and  were  won  by  the  Gertrude  L. 
Thebaud.  The  other  three  were  in  lighter 
weather  and  the  o'd  Bluenose  with  her  thou- 
sand feet  more  sail  drifted  around  to  victory. 

So  the  old  salt  banker  from  Lunenburg  will 
go  to  her  grave  as  the  undefeated  champion 
of  the  banks,  and  Gloucester  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  "fishermen's 
weather"  they  had  the  faster  vessel.  Whether 
the  Thebaud,  even  in  a  breeze,  is  faster  than 
the  Bluenose  was  in  her  prime  I  don't  know. 
In  the  eighteen  years  of  her  life  the  big  salt 
banker  has  managed  to  soak  up  some  thirty 
tons  of  salt,  water,  oil,  fish  gurry,  or  whatever 
in  her  bulky  planking,  frames,  and  ceiling. 
That  meant  thirty  tons  less  ballast  she  could 
carry,  and  that  in  turn  made  her  tender.  After 


her  designer,  William  J.  Roue,  showed  up  on 
the  scene  in  the  middle  of  the  series  and  got 
her  in  the  best  trim  he  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, she  did  better,  but  still  in  a 
breeze  she  was  most  certainly  no  match  for 
the  trim  Thebaud. 

SAILING  TACTICS.  Captain  Angus  Wal- 
ters sailed  his  old  schooner  well,  as  he  always 
has,  but  no  better  than  Captain  Ben  Pine 
sailed  the  Thebaud  in  the  early  races  nor  than 
Captain  Cecil  Moulton,  the  Thebaud' s  regular 
fishing  skipper  and  a  newcomer  to  the  inter- 
national schooner  racing  game,  did  after  Ben 
was  dragged  off  to  the  hospital  for  a  bout  with 
his  old  enemy,  sinus  trouble. 

Yachtsmen  are  wont  to  sniff  at  the  fisher- 
men's tactics  and  maneuvers  in  these  races, 
but  it  is  a  supercilious  attitude  based  largelv 
on  ignorance.  Sail  in  one  of  them  a  few  times 
and  you'll  know  why  they  sometimes  appear 
slow  and  clumsy.  The  gear  is  several  times 
heavier  and  more  complicated  than  that  of 
the  biggest  racing  yachts  and  the  crew  of 
thirty  men  haven't  a  single  winch  to  help 
them  work  ship.  Considering  everything,  the 
fact  that  they  could  tack  the  Thebaud,  hard 
full  to  hard  full,  in  under  half  a  minute  at 
times  is  a  reallv  astonishing  feat. 

Angus's  frenzied  juggling  of  ballast  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  rules  earned  him  the  abuse 
not  only  of  Gloucester  but  of  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well  but,  again,  anyone  who  has  had  a 
hand  in  these  affairs  understands  the  psv- 
chology.  Fishermen  sail  these  vessels  their  own 
way,  as  they  sailed  them  in  the  old  days  on 
the  banks,  and  to  a  man  with  Walters'  mental 
slant  on  the  game  a  rule  that  prevents  him 
from  getting  the  utmost  speed  out  of  his 
vessel  is  an  unjust  rule  and  one  to  be  broken 
if  you  can  get  away  with  it. 

An  old  Gloucesterman,  sitting  on  the 
Thcbaud's  main  hatch  one  dav  and  watching 


the  Bluenose  coast  by  us,  growled  to  me, 
"Look  at  her.  A  good  three  inches  deeper  in 
the  water  than  she  was  yesterday.  The  lousy 
Lunenburg  so  and  so."  And  then,  reflectively, 
"Yes,  and  if  there  was  anything  we  could  do 
to  make  this  one  go  faster  we'd  do  it,  too." 
The  one  exception  to  this  natural  if  unethical 
psychology  is  Ben  Pine,  who  for  years  has 
not  only  played  by  the  rules  but  leaned  over 
backward  to  let  Walters  get  away  with  his 
little  tricks  in  the  interest  of  international 
amity.  But  his  crew  isn't  always  so  good- 
natured  by  any  means. 

Properly  run,  the  series  would  have  got 
along  faster,  despite  a  run  of  light  weather, 
and  with  a  good  deal  less  bickering,  though 
of  course  it  wouldn't  have  been  a  fisherman's 
race  if  there  hadn't  been  a  row  of  some  kind 
raised  by  the  fiery  Angus.  But  as  it  was  .  .  . 
Captain  Lyons  (doubtless  an  estimable  steam- 
boat inspector)  knew  little  and  cared  less 
about  sailing  vessels,  fishermen's  races,  or  any 
thing  else  in  connection  with  the  event,  and 
managed  to  override  the  wishes  and  advice  of 
the  rest  of  his  committee  and  the  contestants 
most  of  the  time.  The  officials  started  races 
when  thev  shouldn't  have,  postponed  them 
when  thev  should  have  sailed  them,  made  a 
terrible  mess  in  the  matter  of  courses,  did 
nothing  about  enforcing  the  rules,  lost  the 
trophv  that  was  entrusted  to  their  care,  and 
generallv  made  a  mess  of  the  whole  business. 
If  bv  any  chance  there  are  any  more  fisher- 
men's races — a  most  improbable  contingency 
— for  Heaven's  sake  let's  let  the  fishermen  run 
them,  with  the  aid  of  a  yachtsman  or  two 
who  has  had  ample  experience  in  running 
races  and  knows  the  fishermen  and  their  prob- 
lems as  well,  and  leave  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  steamship  inspectors  out  of  it. 

IN  BRITISH  W  ATERS.  The  twelve-meter 
invasion  of  British  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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NO  FINER  NAME  IN  WHISKY 


Early  Times  Old  Tucker 


The  Whisky  That  Made 
Kentucky  Whiskies  Famous 

A  name  that  is  famed  through  the 
years  to  lovers  of  fine  whisky.  Tra- 
ditionally great — at  a  low  price.  A 
Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whisky 
90  Proof. 


4  Fine  Whiskies  in  One 

Selected  for  particular  qualities  to 
meet  the  taste  of  those  who  prefer 
fine  blends.  The  straight  whiskies 
in  this  product  are  3  years  or  more 
old.  A  Blend  of  Straight  Whiskies 
90  Proof. 


BR0WN-F0RMAN  DISTILLERY  COMPANY.  INCORPORATED.  At  Louisville  In  Kentucky ...  Since  1870 


Yachting 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
waters  in  1939  is  shaping  up  as  a 
two-boat  expedition,  with  A.  L. 
Loomis's  Northern  Light  and  Har- 
old S.  Vanderbilt's  new  Twelve 
bearing  the  standard.  It  ought  to 
be  a  good  team.  Northern  Light 
won  her  class  championship  last 
summer.  Vanderbilt's  boat,  de- 
signed by  Sparkman  and  Stephens, 
is  still  in  the  model-tank  stage  at 
this  writing,  but  she's  sure  to  be 
as  fast  a  boat  as  the  Light,  and 
having  Vanderbilt  at  the  helm 
won't  slow  her  down  any. 

It  is  reported  that  the  British 
are  inviting  Norway,  Sweden, 
France,  and  Germany  to  join  the 
party  and  planning  a  swing 
around  the  coast  with  regattas  at 
the  major  yachting  centers — a 
program  such  as  Gerard  Lambert 
took  part  in  with  Yankee  three 
years  ago.  The  chances  are, 
though,  that  Loomis  and  Vander- 
bilt will  pack  up  their  boats  in 
mid-season  and  ship  them  home  in 
time  for  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  cruise  and  allied  events  in 
August.  Maybe  they  might  even 
induce  a  British  or  two  to  come 
back  with  'em. 

Another  Vanderbilt-Sopwith 
meeting  is  in  the  cards,  as  T.  O. 
M.  Sopwith,  whom  Vanderbilt 
twice  defeated  for  the  America's 
Cup,  is  one  of  the  British  twelve- 
meter  skippers.  At  least  two  new 
Twelves  are  being  built  in  Eng- 
land in  anticipation  of  the  inva- 
sion, one  for  Sir  William  Burton, 
who  sailed  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's 
fourth  Shamrock  in  the  1920 
America's  Cup  races,  and  one  for 
Hugh  Godson. 

Except  for  Yankee,  the  Twelves 
will  be  the  biggest  American 
yachts  to  race  in  British  waters  in 
many  years,  though  our  ocean 
racers  have  several  times  raided 
the  Fastnet  Race  and  come  home 
with  plenty  of  loot  and  the  six- 
meter  class  in  a  trans-Atlantic 
commuter. 

INTERNATIONAL  STAR 

CLASS.  The  Rome-Berlin  axis 
seems  to  be  giving  the  Interna- 
tional Star  Class  Y.R.A.  a  little 
trouble  enforcing  its  rule  against 
team  racing.  It  seems  that  in  a 
race  at  Kiel  a  Dutch  Star  was 
leading  the  series  with  an  Italian 
boat  a  point  behind  her  going  into 
the  final  race.  Whereupon  another 
Italian  boat  covered  the  Hollander 
tack  for  tack  in  the  last  race, 
booted  her  around  unmercifully, 
and  both  of  them  finished  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fleet  for  the  day, 
with  the  result  that  the  first 
Italian  boat  won  the  series.  The 
Hollander  protested  but  the  race 
committee  —  presumably  Nazi  — 
disallowed  the  protest  and  gave 
the  Italian  boat  a  clean  bill  of 
health  in  the  matter.  The  Hol- 
lander appealed  to  the  I.S.C  Y.R.A. 
whose  decision  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  class's  magazine 
"Starlights."  Reading  between  the 
lines,  it  seems  that  the  I.S.C.Y. 
R.A.  Governing  Committee  would 
have  liked  to  crack  down  on  the 


team  racing  tactics  under  the  rule 
adopted  after  Adrian  Iselin  was 
sailed  off  the  course  in  a  similar 
affair  three  years  ago  in  California, 
but  that  they  were  bound  to  make 
their  finding  according  to  the  facts 
furnished  by  the  race  committee 
and  in  this  case  the  race  commit- 
tee had  whitewashed  the  offending 
Italian  boat  completely.  Page  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

SIX  METERS.  American  six- 
meter  class  officials  made  a  nice 
gesture  when  they  offered  to  return 
the  Scandinavian  Gold  Cup  to  its 
home  waters  for  competition  next 
summer,  and  needless  to  say  the 
Scandinavians,  after  sending  their 
boats  over  here  two  years  running 
in  vain  quest  of  the  trophy,  were 
delighted  to  accept.  The  nation 
whose  boat  wins  the  trophy  is  en- 
titled to  defend  in  its  home  waters 
the  following  year,  but  Phil  Roose- 
velt, head  of  the  North  American 
Yacht  Racing  Union,  Van  Merle- 
Smith,  commodore  of  the  Seawan- 
haka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  and 
others  feared  that  a  third  pilgrim- 
age to  this  country,  after  two  beat- 
ings by  George  Nichols'  Goose  and 
Briggs  Cunningham's  Lulu,  might 
be  too  much  for  the  Scandinavi- 
ans' enthusiasm.  So  Finland  will 
hold  the  series  next  summer,  with 
an  American  boat  undoubtedlv 
going  over  to  defend  the  cup 
which  has  been  in  our  possession 
for  two  years. 

Norway  has  challenged  the  Rov- 
al  Northern  Y.C.  for  the  Seawan- 
haka  Cup,  so  Seawanhaka  won't 
get  another  shot  at  that  until  1940 
when  it  plans  to  challenge  either 
the  Royal  Northern  or  the  Royal 
Norwegian,  whichever  has  it  then, 
and  race  for  that  trophy  with  one 
of  the  boats  that  goes  over  that 
year  for  the  team  series. 

Meanwhile  1939  looks  like  a 
rather  slim  season  on  the  Sound 
for  the  Sixes.  They'll  start  with 
the  usual  series  of  events  at  Ber- 
muda in  April,  and  will  doubtless 
have  some  sort  of  elimination 
series  to  pick  the  boat  to  go  to 
Finland,  but  after  that,  judging 
from  its  record  in  past  years  when 
there  was  no  international  racing 
here  at  all,  it  is  likely  to  languish. 

SIGNALS.  The  Long  Island 
Sound  Y.R.A.,  at  its  fall  meeting, 
received  a  highly  constructive  sug- 
gestion regarding  the  displaying  of 
shortened  and  reversed  course  sig- 
nals and  postponements.  Under  the 
present  rules  these  signals  are 
hoisted  on  one  of  the  regular  five- 
minute  guns  of  the  starting  sched- 
ule, coinciding  with  someone's 
warning,  preparatory  or  start,  and 
frequently,  in  the  excitement  of 
getting  away,  are  overlooked  com- 
pletely. A  much  more  desirable 
method  would  seem  to  be  to  heist 
such  signals  between  the  regular 
guns  and  call  attention  to  them  by 
a  special  audible  signal  such  as 
two  guns  or  two  whistles,  or  some 
such  thing.  The  Y.R.A.  is  to  mull 
over  the  problem  during  the  winter 
and  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  they  take  favorable  action  at 
the  spring  meeting. 
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MUSICAL  CIGARETTE  SERVICE-Crown 
Devon  ware  with  colored  hunt  scene.  Box 
plnys  "John  Peel"  when  opened.  815. 


BISHOP  PLATES  —  magnificent  sporting 
service  of  12  assorted  dog  or  game  bird  sub- 
jects by  Richard  Bishop.  Dozen,  8125. 


JAEGER  CAMELS-HAIR  ROBE-men's 
luxurious  robe  of  pure  camel's  hair,  850. 
Camel's  hair  and  wool,  similar  style,  825. 


THE 


GREATEST   SPORTING   GOODS   STORE   IN   THE  WORLD 


MEN'S  CASHMERE  SWEATERS— finest 
Scotch  cashmeres  in  a  variety  of  solid  colors. 
Coat  sweater,  825.  Pullover  model,  822.50. 


STREAM  THERMOMETER-for  anglers.  It 
has  clear,  legible  figures.  Solidly  encased  for 
protection  against  rocks.  $3. 


DEMI-TASSE  CU  PS  -  hand-painted  by 
Gorainoff.  Your  choice  of  hunt  scenes,  quail, 
polo  or  horse  head  subjects.  Dozen,  830. 


THE  1938 
"CHRISTMAS 
TRAIL" 

J  Qift  Shop  in  a  Book 


Here's  a  book  as  exciting  as  your  childhood 
Christmas  stocking... crammed  with 
inspired  ideas  for  every  one  on  your  list. 
In  it  you'll  find  gifts  from  all  the  world 
that  will  make  your  holiday  shopping 
an  easy  triumph.  A  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

MADISON  AVENUE  at  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Abercrombie 
&  Fitch 


j 


ASPREY  CARVERS-imported,  for  more 
skilful  carving.  Ham  sliccr,  $8.50.  Steel,  86.50. 
Steak  carver,  87.50.  Fork,  86.50. 


CO. 


CROW  SHOOTING  OUTFIT- offers 
sporty  shooting  the  year  round.  Movable 
stuffed  owl  decoy,  13%  foot  jointed  pole,  full 
instructions  and  carrying  box.  830. 


CHICAGO:  VON  LENGERKE  &  ANTOINE,   33   SO.  WABASH  AVE. 


DUCK  SHOOT-birds  whirl  around  and 
fall  when  hit.  With  double-barreled  gun  and 
6  harmless  suction-cup  projectiles,  S10. 


TABLE  BADMI  NTON  — gives  thrills  and 
action  in  small  space.  Net  attaches  to  any 
table.  With  special  indoor  equipment,  $7.50. 


KNEE  RUG— a  convenient  individual  size, 
36x54  inches.  All  wool  in  green-and-brown, 
tan-and-brown,  blue-and-navy  plaids.  $5. 


LEATHER  WASTE-BASKET-of  russet 
leather,  with  full-colored  mallard  duck, 
pheasant,  cowboy,  trout  or  sailfish.  $10. 


TEAKWOOD  MANUSCRIPT  BOOK-hand- 
carved  covers  with  antique  parchment  map. 
For  preserving  letters,  photos,  clippings.  $15. 


X)  .\fl 
3£ 


i 


LAST-MINUTE  BAG-has  detachable  lin- 
ing for  soiled  clothes.  Made  of  strong  duck, 
pig  grain  leather  trimmed,  $16.50. 


\  + 

SADDLER'S  CLOCK-Our  own  saddler 
rpade  the  bridle  leather  frame  for  this  8-day 
Waltham  clock.  Huntsman  and  hounds, 
spaniel  and  pheasant,  or  mare  and  foal.  835. 


SADDLES— We  offer  a  wide  range  of  sad- 
dles including  the  famous  Whippy,  London 
made,  and  the  Santini  Forward  Seat,  Italian 
made  saddle.  Also  sizes  for  children. 


WINTER  OVERBOOT- 
lar  street  shoes.  Heavy  wool 
rubber  sole.  Sizes  for  men 


worn  over  regu- 
lining  and  crepe 
and  women.  810. 
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/Ouen$>/&>'4  GIFT 

TO  THE  CONNOISSEUR  OF  FINE  DRINKS! 


From  Puerto  Rico,  glorious  isle  of  the 
West  Indies,  comes  this  tropical  treat  to 
brighten  the  winter's  day!  A  rum  to  delight 
the  most  exacting  taste,  Don  Q  is  superb 
in  a  Daiquiri  and  other  rum  cocktails.  A 
traditional  Yuletide  refreshment,  and  a 
perfect  gift. 

Good  Lutumrt  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico 

^^^#^1  M  PUERTO  R1CAN 

Copyright  1?3H,  National  Distillers  Products  Corp.,  Import  Division.  New  York  City  •  86  Proof 


tltc  gv&m 

Or 


The  GOLDEN  STATE  ROUTE  offers  direct  thru 
service  to  the  resort  cities,  El  Paso,  Tucson, 
Phoenix  and  Palm  Springs,  en  route  to  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Two  fine,  air-conditioned  trains  —  the  de  luxe 

Golden  State  Limited  and  the  luxury-econ- 
omy CALIFORNIAN  —  providing  the  ultimate  in 
service,  leave  Chicago  daily  for  this  delightful 
land  of  winter  sunshine. 


Visit  the  GOLDEN  GATE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

on  San  Francisco  Bay  •  Opens  February  18,  1939 


Complete  travel  information  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Simply  mail  the  coupon. 


W.  J.  LEAHY,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Kock  Island  Lines 

723  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  Arizona-California  literature  and  com- 
plete travel  information. 

Name  

Addresc   

Ci*y  -  -  -  . State  24«-2 


Steamship  Sailings 


To  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Sail 

From 

To 

L'ne 

December  1 

?S  e  w  ^  ork 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

A 1  a  u  n  i  a 

December  1 

New  \  o  r  k 

H  a  m  1  >  n  rg 

1 1  am  b  urg  ■  A  m  e  rica  u 

Deu  t  schla  n  d 

December  2 

New  York 

London 

United  States 

American  Banker 

December  2 

New  York 

Southampton 

Cunard  \\  hite  Star 

u  e  e  n  A 1  a  r  v 

December  2 

New  Vork 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Samaria 

December  2 

St.  John 

Li  verpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

^1  on  t  c  1  are 

December  2 

New  \  ork 

Helsingfors 

American  Scan  tic 

New  \  o  r  k 

French 

Paris* 

December  3 

New  Vork 

Li  verpool 

United  States 

Anieric an  Shi pper 

December  3 

New  i  ork 

A  ntwcrp 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

New  Y  o  r  k 

Haifa 

Am e rica n  Export 

Exeter*6'" 

T)  ^      b  7 

New  \  o  r  k 

1 1  a  m  burs 

I  lamb  urg  -  A  in  e  r  l  c  a  n 

1 1  ambu  rg 

D   'e    1  7 

New  \  o  r  k 

Italian 

Conte  di  Savoia 

T)     e    b  7 

New  Y  ork 

1 1  a m burg 

U n i t ed  States 

President  Roosevelt 

i  pec i 'in  ner  / 

N  e  w  \  o  r  k 

Copenha  gen 

December  7 

New  \  ork 

Oslo 

Nor  wegi  an  Am  erica 

S  ta  v  a rig  e t  f  j  o  r  d 

December  8 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  W  lute  Star 

A  ura  nia 

D  e  c  e  m  b  e  r  9 

New  Vork 

Gl  a  s  g  o  w 

December  9 

New  York 

1 1  el  smgfors 

A  m  erica  n  Scan  tic 

Sc  m  m  ail 

December  9 

St.  John 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  ^  ork 

December  9 

New  \*ork 

London 

United  States 

A m erican  Trader 

New  Vork 

Rotterdam 

I  loll  a  nd  -  America 

N  oo  rd  am 

^br  10 

New  Vork 

\  n  t  werp 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

Pt  ■  ii  n  la  n  d 

D        ber  10 

New  Vork 

N  o  nn a n d  i  e 

December  10 

New  Vork 

Liverpool 

Cunard  W bite  Star 

Georgic 

December  10 

New  Vork 

Sou  t  h  a  m  p  t  on 

Cunard  White  Star 

Ao.uitania 

December  12 

New  Vork 

Od  y  n  1a 

Od  y  ins  ■  A  m  erica 

Bat<  »rv 

December  13 

Montreal 

Southampton 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Richmond 

December  14 

New  Vork 

1 1  am  burg 

1  *ni  t  ed  States 

Washington 

New  Vork 

1 1  ahan 

Rex 

December  14 

New  York 

Bremen 

North  German  Lloyd 

Bremen 

Recf"VfI  it; 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

Ascania 

ijccemiier  i«i 

St.  John 

Li  ve  rpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  At  boll 

December  15 

New  York 

Li  verpool 

Cunard  Wh i t e  Star 

December  IS 

New  York 

1 1  am  burg 

Ham  burg  -  American 

New  York 

December  16 

New  York 

London 

LTnited  States 

American  Merchant 

December  16 

New  York 

Southampton 

Cunard  White  Star 

Queen  Marv 

December  17 

New  York 

French 

lie  De  France 

December  17 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

1 1  sens  t  ein 

December  17 

New  York 

Liverpool 

United  States 

American  Importer 

December  17 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

H oil  and  -  America 

\  oleudam 

December  20 

New  York 

Haifa 

American  Export 

Excambion 

December  20 

Boston 

Liverpool 

Furness 

Nova  Scotia 

December  21 

New  York 

Hamburg 

United  States 

President  Harding 

December  21 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

Ausonia 

December  22 

New  York 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Hansa 

December  23 

New  York 

London 

LTnited  States 

American  Farmer 

December  23 

St.  John 
New  York 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Montrose 

December  23 

Helsingfors 

American  Scantic 

Scanpenn 

December  24 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Laconia 

December  24 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

Holland-  America 

Veen  dam 

December  25 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

Westernland 

December  26 

New  York 

Havre 

French 

Normandie 

December  29 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

Alaunia 

December  29 

New  York 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Deutschland 

December  30 

New  York 

London 

United  States 

American  Banker 

December  30 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Samaria 

December  30 

St.  John 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Montclare 

December  31 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star  Bernstein 

Gerolstein 

December  31 

New  York 

Liverpool 

United  States 

American  Shipper 

To  Central  and  South  America 


December  2 

New  York 

San  Antonio 

Grace 

Santa  Maria 

December  3 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Talamanca 

December  3 

New  York 

Puerto  Barrios 

L'nited  Fruit 

Antigua 
Veragua 

December  7 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

December  9 

New  York 

Chanaral 

Grace 

Santa  Rita 

December  10 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

Furness  Prince 

Northern  Prince 

December  10 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Quirigua 

December  14 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Chiriqui 

December  17 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Jamaica 

December  17 

New  York 

Puerto  Barrios 

United  Fruit 

Antigua 

December  17 

New  York 

San  Antonio 

Grace 

Santa  Lucia 

December  17 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

American  Republics 

Argentina 

December  21 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Talamanca 

December  23 

New  York 

San  Antonio 

Grace 

Santa  Barbara 

December  24 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

Furness  Prince 

Western  Prince 

December  24 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Veragua 

December  28 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Quirigua 

December  30 

New  York 

Chanaral 

Grace 

Santa  Inez 

December  31 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

American  Republics 

Brazil 

December  31 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Chiriqui 

Pacific  Sailings 


December  1 
December  2 
December  2 
December  6 
December  10 
December  15 
December  21 
December  21 
December  22 
December  24 
December  27 
December  29 


San  Francisco 

Honolulu 

Los  Angeles 

Kobe 

Seattle 

Kobe 

San  Francisco 

Melbourne 

Vancouver 

Manila 

Los  Angeles 

•Honolulu 

Vancouver 

Sydney 

Seattle 

Kobe 

San  Francisco 

Honolulu 

Vancouver 

Manila 

Los  Angeles 

Kobe 

Los  Angeles 

Honolulu 

Matson 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisba 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Matson 

Canadian  Pacific 
Matson 

Canadian  Australasian 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Matson 

Canadian  Pacific 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Matson 


Matsonia 
Tatuta  Maru 
Hie  Maru 
Monterey 
Empress  of  Japan 
Matsonia 
Niagra 
Heian  Maru 
Lurline 

Empress  of  Asia 
Chichihu  Maru 
Matsonia 
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^n/eyan  ITALIAN 


PALAZZO  VECCHIO  BY  NIGHT 

•  DO  IT  ALL  IN  LUXURY  .  .  .  Tourist  Checks  and 
Letters  of  Credit  available  at  the  advantageous  rate  of 
100  lire  for  $4.75.  Further  savings  through  Hotel  and 
Gasoline  Coupons.  Hotels  de  luxe  at  $4.50  daily,  Ameri- 
can Plan,  with  bath.  Reductions  of  50%  to  70%  on 
railroads.  Savings  also  apply  to  new,  luxurious  hotels 
in  tripolitania,  Italian  North  Africa  ...  all  linked  by 
modern  Roman  motor  highways.  Ask  your  travel 
agent,  bank  ...  or  write  to  us  for  attractive  literature. 


TTflTY 


#  Every  visitor  for  centuries  has  carried 
away  with  him  some  of  Florence's  beauty, 
but  the  beauty  of  Florence  lives  on  for  all  to 
enjoy  ...  in  the  art  galleries,  in  the  architec- 
ture, in  the  very  atmosphere.  Florence,  set 
like  a  gem  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  in  a  fold 
of  the  rolling  Tuscan  hills  .  .  .  Florence, 
medieval  and  magnificent! 

Yon '11  be  thrilled  by  all  of  Italy,  land  of 
startling  contrasts.  Rome,  building  a  new 
civilization  amid  the  ruins  of  an  old  one  .  .  . 
Naples,  perched  above  its  shimmering  blue 
bay  .  .  .  Sicily,  isle  of  eternal  sunshine  and 
snow-capped  Mt.  Etna.  Everywhere  gay 
social  life  .  .  .  excellent  sports  facilities  .  .  . 
gracious   hospitality.     See  Italy- — soon! 


ITALIAN  mm  TOURIST 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 

New  York:  Palazzo  d'ltalia,  626  Fifth  Avenue 
Chicago:  333  No.  Michigan  Ave.        •         San  Francisco:  604  Montgomery  St. 
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Incoming  Steamships 


Wot  QUEBEC 

W   R n D  LftC  BEAUPORT 

Wm      Newly-opened  ski -trail  country 
.  .  .  in  the  Laurentian  Mountains, 
where  snow  is  powder-dry,  sky  clear 
Wj     as  a  bell.    For  novice  and  expert 
mm     .  .  .  practice  slopes,  down-hill  mile, 
■      intermediate  and  championship  jumps 
W     and  slaloms.   Skilled  instructors  .... 
w      Ski-tow  .  .  .  Habitant  lunch  at  quaint  Inn. 
All  this  ski-sport  but  a  25-minute  run  in 
a  free,  heated  bus  from  Chateau  Frontenac 
where  you  make  your  headquarters  and  you 
vary  skiing  with  skating,  sleighing,  hockey, 
whirlwind  tobogganing  .  .  .  sightseeing  in 
300-year-old   Quebec  .  .  .  yarning  'round 
those  great  log  fires;  dancing  the  moon  under. 
Little  more  than  overnight  from  New  York, 
Canada  calls  you  for  Ski  Sport  this  winter! 

See  your  travel  agent  or  any  Canadian  Pacific  Office. 


lumlCMoc 


A  CANADIAN  PA< 

HOTEL 


From  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Steamer 

Gerolstein 

Queen  Mary 

Scanmail 

Hamburg 

Columbus 

Stavangerfjord 

President  Roosevelt 

Duchess  of  York 

Conte  di  Savoia 

Noordam 

American  Trader 

Georgic 

Caledonia 

Pennland 

Aurania 

Excambion 

Washington 

Batory 

Normandie 

Aquitania 

New  York 

Duchess  of  Atholl 

Duchess  of  Richmond 

Rex 

Scythia 

Bremen 

American  Merchant 

Yolendam 

lie  De  France 

Queen  Mary 

Nxeuw  Amsterdam 

Oslofjord 

Kungsholm 

Ilsenstein 

Queen  Mary 

Scanpenn 

Hansa 

President  Harding 

Transylvania 

Montrose 

American  Farmer 

Nova  Scotia 

Laconia 

Yeendam 

Westernland 

Champlain 

Ausonia 

Roma 

Statendam 

Manhattan 

Europa 

Pilsudski 

Normandie 

Exochorda 

Empress  of  Britain 

Aquitania 

Deutschland 

Montclare 

American  Banker 

Samaria 

Alaunia 

American  Shipper 

Scanstates 

Hamburg 

Gerolstein 

Cameronia 

Duchess  of  York 

President  Roosevelt 


Line 

Red  Star  Bernstein 
Cunard  White  Star 
American  Scantic 
Hamburg- American 
North  German  Lloyd 
Norwegian  America 
I  United  States 
Canadian  Pacific 
Italian 

Holland- America 
J  United  States 
Cunard  White  Star 
Anchor 

Red  Star  Bernstein 
Cunard  White  Star 
American  Export 
United  States 
Gdynia -America 
French 

Cunard  White  Star 
Hamburg- American 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Italian 

Cunard  White  Star 
North  German  Lloyd 
United  States 
Hoi  land -America 
French 

Cunard  White  Star 
Holland- America 
Norwegian  America 
Swedish  American 
Red  Star  Bernstein 
Cunard  White  Star 
American  Scantic 
Hamburg- American 
United  States 
Anchor 

Canadian  Pacific 
United  States 
Furness 

Cunard  White  Star 
Hoi  land -America 
Red  Star  Bernstein 
French 

Cunard  White  Star 
Italian 

Holland -America 
United  States 
North  German  Lloyd 
Gdynia- America 
French 

American  Export 
Canadian  Pacific 
Cunard  White  Star 
Hamburg- American 
Canadian  Pacific 
United  States 
Cunard  White  Star 
Cunard  White  Star 
United  States 
American  Scantic 
Hamburg-  American 
Red  Star  Bernstein 
Anchor 

Canadian  Pacific 
United  States 


From 

Antwerp 

Southampton 

Gdynia 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Oslo 

Hamburg 

Liverpool 

Genoa 

Rotterdam 

London 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Antwerp 

Southampton 

Alexandria 

Hamburg 

Gdynia 

Havre 

Southampton 

Hamburg 

Liverpool 

Southampton 

Genoa 

Liverpool 

Bremen 

London 

Rotterdam 

Havre 

Southampton 

Rotterdam 

Oslo 

Gothenburg 
Antwerp 
Southampton 
Gdynia 
Hamburg 
Hamburg 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
I  London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Rotterdam 
Antwerp 
Havre 
Liverpool 
Trieste 
Rotterdam 
Hamburg 
Bremen 
Gdynia 
Havre 
Alexandria 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Hamburg 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
Southampton 
Liverpool 
Gdynia 
Hamburg 
Antwerp 
I  Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 


To 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
St.  John 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Montreal 
Montreal 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
St.  John 
New  York 
Boston 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Halifax 
New  York 
New  York 
St.  John 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


From  Central  and  South  America 


Antigua 

Talamanca 

Yeragua 

Santa  Rita 

Western  Prince 

Quirigua 

Chiriqui 

Santa  Lucia 

Argentina 

Jamaica 

Antigua 

Talamanca 

Santa  Barbara 

Southern  Prince 

Yeragua 

Quirigua 

Santa  Inez 

Brazil 

Antigua 

Chiriqui 


United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

Furness  Prince 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

American  Republics 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

Furness  Prince 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

American  Republics 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 


Puerto  Barrios 
I  Cristobal 
I  Cristobal 
Chanaral 
Buenos  Aires 
Cristobal 
Cristobal 
Valparaiso 
Buenos  Aires 
Cristobal 
Puerto  Barrios 
Cristobal 
Valparaiso 
Buenos  Aires 
Cristobal 
Cristobal 
Chanaral 
I  Buenos  Aires 
Puerto  Barrios 
Cristobal 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


Due 

December  1 
December  1 
December  1 
December  2 
December  2 
December  2 
December  3 
December  3 
December  4 
December  5 
December  5 
December  5 
December  5 
December  6 
December  6 
December  8 
December  8 
December  8 
December  8 
December  9 
December  9 
December  10 
December  10 
December  11 
December  12 
December  12 
December  12 
December  13 
December  13 
December  13 
December  M 
December  15 
December  15 
December  15 
December  15 
December  15 
December  16 
December  17 
December  18 
December  18 
December  19 
December  19 
December  19 
December  20 
December  20 
December  20 
December  20 
December  21 
December  21 
December  22 
December  22 
December  22 
December  22 
December  22 
December  23 
December  23 
December  23 
December  25 
December  26 
December  26 
December  27 
December  27 
December  29 
December  29 
December  29 
December  30 
December  31 
December  31 


December  1 
December  1 
December  4 
December  5 
December  7 
December  8 
December  11 
December  12 
December  13 
December  15 
December  15 
December  IS 
December  19 
December  21 
December  22 
December  25 
December  26 
December  27 
December^) 
December  29 


From  the  Orient  and  the  South  Seas 


Lurline 
Heian  Maru 
Empress  of  Asia 
Matsonia 
Niagara 
Chichibu  Maru 
Mariposa 

Empress  of  Canada 
Matsonia 
Hikawa  Maru 


IMatson 

'Nippon  Yusen  Kai 
Canadian  Pacific 
Matson 

Canadian  Australas 
Nippon  Yusen  Kai 
Matson 

Canadian  Pacific 
Matson 

Nippon  Yusen  Kai 


Honolulu 
sha  Kobe 
Manila 
Honolulu 
ian  Sydney 
sha  Kobe 

Melbourne 
Manila 
Honolulu 
sha,  Kobe 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
Vancouver 
San  Francisco 
Vancouver 
Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Vancouver 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 


December  8 
December  11 
December  12 
December  16 
December  16 
December  24 
December  27 
December  28 
December  30 
December  31 


December,  1938 
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OOKS  for  the  SPORTSMAN'S  CHRISTMAS  .  .  . 


MARTHA  DOYLE  and  Other  Sporting  Memories 


by  Richard  E.  Danielson 


M 


EMORIES  of  hounds,  hunters,  angling  and  wing  shooting,  touched  with  humor  and 
philosophy,  and  drawn  with  the  delicate  artistry  of  a  writer  who  knows  his  sport,  his 
animals  and  his  sportsmen.  Mr.  Danielson  was  for  ten  years  editor  of  The  Sportsman,  so  it  is 
small  wonder  that  this  book  should  be  acclaimed  by  friends  and  readers  everywhere  who  know 
his  abilities  as  a  writer  and  sportsman.  Illustrated  by  Edwin  Megargee. 

1 250  numbered  copies,  each  $10 


PACK  and  PADDOCK 

by  Tad  Shepperd 

A beautiful  volume  of  spirited  sporting  verse — the  finest  of  its  sort,  we 
believe,  since  John  Masefield's  Reynard  the  Fox.  These  lively  narra- 
tives and  lyrics,  written  bv  a  well-known  gentleman  rider,  tell  of  hunt  and 
steeplechase,  hunters  and  racers,  fox  and  hound.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Paul 
Brown.  Most  handsomely  bound  and  boxed.  950  numbered  copies,  each  $10 


FOXHUNTING  IS  DIFFERENT 

by  Samuel  J.  Henry 

MR.  HENRY  tells  as  neatly  as  it  is  possible  to  put  the  intangible  into  words, 
•why  and  how  foxhunting  is  different.  A  delightful  book  of  foxhunting 
lore  and  legend,  whose  broad  scope  includes  formal  hunting  with  horse  and 
hound  and  the  nocturnal  fox  race  of  the  Southern  farmer,  present-day  hunting 
and  the  hunting  activities  of  Colonel  George  Washington,  M.F.H.  Magnificently 
illustrated  with  20  full  pages  of  brush-and-ink  drawings  bv  Paul  Brown. 

950  numbered  copies,  each  $7.50 


ROLAND  CLARK'S  Etc/tings 

COMPREHENSIVE  collection  of  Roland  Clark's  exquisite  etchings  of  wildfowl,  the  cream  of 
this  noted  artist  and  sportsman's  work,  reproduced  by  the  collotype  process  and  bound,  with 
a  foreword  by  Eugene  V.  Connett  and  an  original  signed  etching,  into  a  large  and  handsome 
volume.  800  numbered  copies  only,  each  $35 


A 


TALL  TALES 
and  SHORT 

by  Edmund  Ware  Smith 

A  new  volume  of  northwoods  tales  by  the  author 
of  A  Tomato  Can  Chronicle.  A  number  of  them 
are  gusty  renderings  of  local  legends  of  northern 
Maine;  others  are  sincere  and  effective  attempts 
to  realize  the  meanings— the  cruelties  and  hardships 
and  beauties— of  life  in  isolated  backwoods  regions. 
Illustrated  by  Milton  C.  Weiler.  950  numbered 
copies,  each  $7.50. 

SPORTSMEN  ALL 

by  Capt.  Paul  A.  Curtis 

Here  are  the  portraits  of  twelve  sporting  dogs 
Capt.  Curtis  has  owned,  known,  shot  over  or  fol- 
lowed in  pursuit  of  the  fox— and  twelve  fine 
sporting  stories  in  their  own  right.  Each  dog  is 
affectionately  and  faithfully  portrayed,  whether 
thoroughbred  or  mongrel,  and  endowed  with  a 
strikingly  individual  character  and  personality 
which  Marguerite  Kirmse  has  caught  in  her 
twelve  splendid  drawings.  950  numbered  copies, 
each  $7.50. 


HIGH  COUNTRY 

by  Rutherford  G.  Montgomery 

Judge  Montgomery  has  been  a  soldier,  school- 
teacher, cowpuncher,  aviator,  archaeologist, 
author — and  an  active  sportsman  all  his  life — and 
into  these  stories  of  the  Colorado  Rockies  he  has 
put  all  the  pungent  flavor  of  the  life  in  the  open 
that  he  has  known  so  intimately.  These  are  tales 
of  a  colorful  group  of  sportsmen  who,  with  their 
faithful  and  superstitious  Indian  guide,  Hopi  Joe, 
go  into  the  timberline  county  each  season  to  hunt 
and  fish.  Illustrated  from  photographs.  950  num- 
bered copies,  each  $7.50. 


BLOOD  LINES 

by  Nash  Buckingham 

A  new  collection  of  tales  of  life  and  sport  along 
the  reaches  and  marshes,  the  bayous  and  banks  of 
"Ole  Miss'  "  in  the  company  of  the  author,  the 
supreme  raconteur  among  Derrydale  writers,  and 
his  faithful  negro  guide,  Horace.  The  title  story 
is  one  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  finest,  a  long  tale  of 
life  and  sport  in  the  South  through  several  gener- 
ations. Illustrated  from  photographs.  1250  num- 
bered copies,  each  $7.50. 


OTHER  RECENT  TITLES: 

(Note:  all  editions  are  strictly  limited, 
beautifully    printed   and  illustrated.) 

UPSTREAM  AND  DOWN 

By  Howard  T.  Waldf.n,  2n 
Essays  on  trout  fishing.  Illus.  by  Milton  C.  Weiler.  $  10 

A  TOMATO  CAN  CHRONICLE 

By  Edmund  Ware  Smith 
Delightful  stories  of  fishing  and  shooting  in  varied 
settings.  Illustrated  by  Ralph  L.  Boyer.  $7.50 

ATLANTIC  SALMON  FISHING 

By  Charles  Phair 
The   complete   and    definitive    work.    Illustrated  in 
color   by   Ogden   Pleissner,    and   with   many  photo- 
graphs, drawings  and  maps.  $25 

NEW  LINES  FOR  FLYFISHERS 

By  William  Bayard  Sturgis 
New  facts  about  trout  and  bass  habits  and  tackle, 
with  over  40  drawings  and  instructions  for  tying 
flies.  $7.50 

UPLAND  GAME  BIRD  SHOOTING 
IN  AMERICA 

By  thirteen  authorities,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Col.  Lewis  S.  Thompson.  Illustrated  in  color  and 
black-and-white.  $35 

AN  ARTIST'S  GAME  BAG 

By  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt 
Drawings  by  America's  leading  bird  painter.  $15 

WILD  FOWL  DECOYS 

By  Joel  Barber 
A  unique  work,  with  120  illustrations.  $25 

FULL  TILT: 

The  Sporting  Memoirs  of  Foxhall  Keene 
Fascinating,   colorful   story  of   a   great  sportsman. 
Profusely  illustrated.  $10 

LIFE  AND  SPORT  IN  AIKEN 

By  Harry  Worcester  Smith 
The  story  of  a  sportsman's  paradise.  Illustrated  from 
photographs.  $  10 

FOXHUNTING  FORMALITIES 

By  J.  Stanley  Reeve 
A  practical  manual.  Illustrated  by  Paul  Brown.  $5 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FOX 

By  Richard  Clap  ham 
Descriptions  and  habits  of  all  varieties  of  foxes.  Illus- 
trated  by  Marguerite  Kirmse  and  Lionel  Edwards, 
and  from  photographs.  $10 

HUNTING  PIE 

By  Frederick  Watson,  M.F.H. 
"The  Whole  Art  and  Craft  of  Foxhunting."  Illus- 
trated by  Paul  Brown.  $7.50 

JUMPING  THE  HORSE 

By  Capt.  V.  S.  Littauer  Illustrated,  $10 

TRAINING  HUNTERS,  JUMPERS 
AND  HACKS 

By  Lt.-Col.  Harry  D.  Chamberlin 
The  standard   modern   American   work   on  training 
and  schooling.  Illustrated  by  Paul  Brown  and  from 
photographs.  $10 

THE  MEDCHESTER  CLUB 

By  Kenneth  Brown 
Witty  tales  of  foxhunting,   racing  and  golf.  Illus- 
trated by  W.  Smithson  Broadhead.  $7.50 

JOHN  TOBIAS,  SPORTSMAN 

By  Charles  E.  Cox,  Jr. 
Stories  of  fishing  and  shooting.  Illustrated  by  Aiden 
Lassell  Ripley.  $7.50 

SKIING:  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SPORT 

Edited  by  Roland  Palmedo,  with  contributions  by 
twenty  of  the  world's  leading  experts  on  all  phases 
of  the  sport.  Profusely  illustrated.  $35 

THE  DERRYDALE  COOK  BOOK 
OF  FISH  AND  GAME 

By  L.  P.  De  Gouy 
Preparing,  cooking  and  serving  all  varieties  of  game 
and  fish.  An  invaluable  encyclopedia  with  over  1000 
recipes  and  menus.  Two  volumes,  boxed.  $15 


127  East  34th  Street  .  New  York 


Horse  JNoteS  &  lOmment  by  Elizabeth  Grinnell 


Flat  facing  ....  Steeptechasing  ....  Horse  Shows  .  .  .  .  Equitation 


Tow  winter  nights  enlarge  the  number 
\  of  their  hours":  and  in  all  branches 
■*■  ^  of  Ijorse  sports  the  season  is  drawing 
toward  its  close.  In  January,  with  records 
complete.  th*e  statisticians  will  have  their  day, 
but  before  they  get  to  work  there  is  time  for 
each  individual  to  pick  his  or  her  own  favor- 
ite and  to  plug  for  it  until  proved  wrong. 
Not  that  the  pickers  will  ever  believe  that 
the  compiled  records  prove  anything;  in  fact 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  these  "Great  Autumn 
Handicaps"  is  the  fact  that  everyone  has 
a  perfect  right  to  his  own  opinion  and  is  not 
going  to  loose  any  money  on  it. 

FLAT  RACING.  Lets  begin  with  the  big 
tracks  and  offer  Mr.  William  Zeigler  Jr.'s 
El  Chico  as  the  most  outstanding  two-year- 
old  of  the  year.  That  is  so  easy  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  argument  at  all  against  it.  He 
met  the  best  of  his  age  and  went  the  season 
unbeaten  which  stamps  him  champion  with- 
out question.  I  would  be  completely  at  a 
loss  for  a  three-vear-old  were  it  not  for 
Mr.  Joe  Palmer  of  the  '  Blood  Horse"  who 
is  fast  becoming  mv  favorite  commentator. 
"Menow,"  savs  he  '  for  the  first  mile,  Jacola 
for  any  farther  distance."  I  wish  I  had 
thought  of  that.  It  fits  the  situation  the  way 
a  missing  section  fits  into  a  crossword  puzzle 
and  makes  vou  sav  "Of  course — how  simple." 
But  once  more  there  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment. 
L'p  to  the  time  Mr.  Palmer  made  his  choice 
Mr.  Edward  Friendly  s  Jacola  had  never  run 
a  bad  race,  but  just  as  soon  as  he  published 
it  she  did  just  that.  However,  considering  the 
number  of  bad  ones  all  of  the  other  three- 
year-olds  have  run,  here  and  there  and  now 
and  then,  I  think  she  still  deserves  consid- 
eration. And  Mr.  Headlv's  Menow  always 
did  his  best  until  he  broke  down  at  the  very 
end  of  a  season  of  honest  racing. 

If  I  had  known  what  was  going  to  happen 

Photosraohs  6v  Morton 


at  Pimlico  on  November  1st  I  most  certainly 
would  have  gone  down  there.  As  it  was  I 
received  the  surprise  of  my  life  and  saved 
a  lot  of  money.  I  suppose  the  licking  he  gave 
War  Admiral  should  make  Seabiscuit  the 
all-age  champion  but  how  can  he  be  quite 
that  when  so  many  horses  have  beaten  him? 

STEEPLECHASING.  Of  the  big  track 
steeplechasers  the  best  was  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Thomas  Hitchcock's  Annibal.  Even  if  he 
didn't  beat  a  very  impressive  field  in  Amer- 
ica's Grand  National,  he  so  definitely  proved 
his  superiority  in  other  races  that  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  question  about  this  choice, 
but  when  vou  move  on  to  steeplechasing  at 
the  hunt  meetings  the  task  of  picking  the 
top  horse  isn't  quite  so  easy.  For  his  win  of 
the  Foxcatcher  National  Mr.  S.  A.  Warner 
Baltazzi's  Ad  Lib  must  be  mentioned,  but 
as  he  is  a  big  track  horse  and  this  National 
is  a  special  course  I  hardly  think  it  fair  to 
name  him  champion  of  the  hunt  meetings.  In 
fact,  the  choosing  of  a  horse  to  wear  this 
crown  has  me  in  something  of  a  quandry  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Lewis  A. 
Park's  Crooked  Wood  is  the  best  horse  racing 
this  year  over  brush  at  these  events  even 
if  he  has  hardly  raced  enough  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  John  Strawbridge's  Coq  Bruvere  is 
easily  the  champion  over  timber.  One  bv  one 
he  has  taken  practicallv  all  of  the  classics  for 
which  he  has  raced  and  although  he  didn't 
start  in  The  Maryland  he  gave  the  winner  of 
that  event,  Mrs.  Read  Beard's  Blockade,  a 
beating  in  the  Monmouth  Gold  Cup. 

I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  horse  to  fill  the  place 
in  the  flat  races  at  the  hunt  meetings  left 
vacant  by  Toolbox.  The  winner  of  the 
Peapack  at  the  Essex  meeting  in  Far  Hills 
often  deserves  the  title  of  champion  but  this 
year  it  was  Northwood  Stables'  Barrvstar. 
Up  to  that  time  Barrvstar  had  never  won 
enough  to  be  singled  out  as  a  top  horse  and 
at  the  United  Hunts  a  week  or  so  later 
another  hunt  meeting  horse,  Mr.  Walter 
Jeffords  Warspite,  won  with  Barrvstar  so 


\\  inners  in  the  horsemanship  classes  at 
the  National  Horse  Show.  Left:  Arthur 
Plant  Jr.  receives  the  Good  Hands  Cup 
from  Mr.  Richard  Welling.  Center  is 
the  best  team,  Vera  Jean  Steele.  Muriel 
Arthur,  Carol  Jane  Adler.  and  F.  J.  Carroll. 
Right:  Mr.  Alfred  Maclay  gives  the  Maclay 
C  up   for   hunter   riding   to   Archie  Dean 


far  back  in  the  field  that  it  would  be  silly 
to  pick  the  latter  for  the  title.  One  way  and 
another  I  feel  that  if  anyone  wants  to  pick 
a  horse  for  this  place  he  is  welcome  to  do  so. 

HORSE  SHOWS.  Moving  on  to  the 
shows,  I  find  some  of  their  divisions  prettv 
well  sorted  out.  Who  is  going  to  question  the 
choice  of  Dicksfield  Farm's  Highland  Cora 
as  the  best  harness  pony  now  showing,  for 
instance,  or  Leisure  Hour  Stable's  Midnight 
Star  as  the  best  five-gaited  horse?  Red  Top 
Farm's  Golden  Avalanche  must  be  given  the 
three-gaited  crown  because  although  my  own 
favorite,  Fair  City  Stables'  Moreland  Maid, 
has  met  him  over  and  over  again,  she  has 
still  to  beat  him.  In  the  harness  division  my 
choice  is  Mrs.  Loula  Long  Combs'  beauti- 
ful chestnut  mare  Captivation.  Vanity,  the 
lovely  mare  which  Fair  City  Stables  recently 
purchased  from  Red  Top  Farm  is  the  best 
fine  harness  horse,  and  on  his  triple  crown 
of  Bryn  Mawr,  Piping  Rock,  and  the  Garden, 
not  to  mention  his  many  other  champion- 
ships, Mr.  Crispin  Oglebay's  Holvstone  un- 
doubtedly deserves  the  hunter  award. 

EQUITATION.  In  horsemanship  I  believe 
the  two  winners  at  the  National  were  worthy 
of  their  titles.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Arthur  Plaut  has  earned  his  place  on  the 
Good  Hands  Cup.  An  excellent,  hard  work- 
ing, consistent  rider  with  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  horse  psychology  as  well  as  the 
fine  points  of  equitation,  he  is  the  sort  that 
any  judge  can  depend  on  to  do  in  the  best 
possible  manner  what  is  asked  of  him.  Archie 
Dean,  winner  of  the  Maclay  Cup  for  horse- 
manship over  fences,  is  an  extraordinary 
young  rider,  as  good  as  many  of  the  experi- 
enced amateur  and  professional  show  ring 
exhibitors  and  better  than  a  lot  of  them  in 
either  a  jumping  or  walk  trot. 
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From  Australasia  to  Zanzibar,  Africa  to  New 
Zealand  they  toast  the  homeland  and  the  highlands 
in  DEWAR'S  White  Label,  medal  Scotch  of  the  world. 
Upon  its  standard  the  world  has  pinned  more  than 
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before  Christmas.  New  Scotch 
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lountry  Lite  sports  Calendar  Bn 


Sunday 


Monday 


|       Tuesday       |  Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Pointer  Club  of  America 
Field  Trial  (Pointers 
and  Setters)  Amateur 
Stakes,  Pinehurst,  N. 
C.  (until  3rd). 


Kennel  Club  of  Phila., 
Pa.,  Dog  Show. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show, 
San  Jose,  Calif,  (un- 
til 4th). 

End  of  Pointer  Club  of 
America  Amateur 
Stakes,  Pinehurst,  N. 
C. 

Towson  Skeet  Club  Tour- 
nament, Towson,  Md. 


Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta,  Miami, 
Fla.  (Winter  Series). 

North  Shore  Skeet  Club 
Tournament,  Hunt- 
ington, L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

End  of  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley Dog  Show,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 


Mississippi  Amateur 
Field  Trial  Club 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Jackson,  Miss. 

Pointer  Club  of  America 
Open  Stakes,  Pine- 
hurst, N.  C.  (until 
9th). 


Tennessee  Amateur  Field 
Trial  Assn.  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

Winter  Sports  Show 
Madison  Sq.  Garden, 
N.  Y. 


8 


10 


Florida  Field  Trial  Assn. 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Orlando,  Fla. 

Kennel  Club  Show, 
Olympia,  London,  Eng. 
(until  8th). 


End  of  Kennel  Club 
Show,  Olympia,  Lon- 
don. 


End  of  Pointer  Club  of 
America  Open  Stakes 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


Newark  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Northern  California 
Field  Trial  Club 
(Cockers  and  English 
Springer  Spaniels) 
Rolph  Ranch,  near 
San  Francisco. 

Nassau  Trapshooting 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Mineola,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

End  of  Winter  Sports 
Show,  Madison  Sq. 
Garden,  N.  Y. 


11 


12 


Bronx  County  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

End  of  Northern  Cal. 
Spaniel  Field  Trial, 
Rolph  Ranch,  near 
San  Francisco. 

Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta  (Winter 
Series) . 

Twin  Pike  Gun  Club 
Skeet  Tournament, 
Ambler,  Pa. 


Gamecock  Field  Trial 
Assn.  (Pointers  and 
Setters)  Sumter, 
South  Carolina. 


16 


17 


Equestrian  Gymkhana, 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


Brooklyn    Horse  Show, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Long  Beach  Tennis  Club 

Tournament,  Long 

Beach,  Cal. 
Official  Opening  Winter 

Sports  Season,  Lake 

Placid.  N.  Y. 
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20 


Babylon  Skeet  Club 
Tournament,  Baby- 
lon, L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta  (Winter 
Series). 


Tropical  Park  Horse 
Race  Meeting  Begins 
(until  Jan.  10th). 
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23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


Annual  Midwinter  Golf 
Tournament,  Pine- 
hurst, N.  C.  (until 
31st). 

Annual  Christmas  Golf 
Tournament  for 
Women,  Pinehurst, 
N.  C. 


Christmas  Regatta,  New- 
port-Balboa, Calif, 
(until  31st). 
College  Women's  Ski 
Tournament,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 


College  Men's  Ski  Tour- 
nament, Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y. 
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Santa  Anita  Horse  Race 
Meeting  (until  March 
11th). 
End  of  Christmas  Re- 
gatta, Newport-Bal- 
boa, Calif. 
Golf    Tournament,  Sea 

Island,  Ga. 
End  of  Pinehurst  Annual 

Golf  Tournament. 
Orlando  Gun  Club  Skeet 
Tournament,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

College  Men's  Ski  Tour- 
nament. Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y. 


"f  I  ^HE  holly  and  the  ivy  of  all  trees  wear 
the  crown."  And  never  more  becom- 
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ingly  than  at  Christmas,  when  in  the 
family  of  every  countryman,  in  the  very  air, 
there  is  festivity.  The  Feast  of  Lights  returns 
to  grace  the  year  and  touch  with  its  lovely 
hands  the  strange  things  that  we  all  have  let 
our  civilized  and  sophisticated  life  do  to  us. 
For  this  one  time  out  of  all  the  months  the 
gentle  ways  and  sentimental  traditions  have 
precedence  wheresoever  we  are.  Deck  the 
house  with  laurel  ropes  and  boughs  of  ever- 
greens, light  the  gardens  with  lanterns  and 
candles,  feed  the  birds  and  squirrels  and  other 
pests,  do  a  schottische  in  the  great  hall,  hang 
a  wreath  on  every  stall  and  kennel,  and  a 
smile  on  every  face. 

Simply  to  have  someone  see  that  there  are 
enough  strings  of  lights  and  that  all  the  bulbs 
are  functioning,  simply  to  trim  up  the  largest 
spruces  on  the  place  is  not  enough  at  Christ- 
mas. Just  to  have  someone  else  do  it  all  is 
not  anywhere  near  enough.  A  little  imagi- 
nation at  Christmas,  a  little  open  sentiment, 
plain  and  fancy,  is  as  becoming  as  anything 
on  earth  can  be.  Lay  aside  the  new,  the  clever 
and  the  amusing  thing,  and  somewhere  in  the 
memory  there  will  stir  a  pleasant  nostalgia, 
pungent  as  the  scent  of  boxwood  and  pine, 
shining  as  the  leaves  of  holly.  There  is  the 
guiding  genius  for  the  house  with  a  holiday 
face,  a  house  for  country  living  wherever  it 
is — a  house  where  the  young  come  swooping 
home  and  the  countryside  collects. 

Evergreens  and  still  more  evergreens  and 
candlelight.  On  either  side  of  a  wide  entrance 
stairway,  in  a  bright  and  welcoming  row,  set 
tall,  fat,  enormous  candles  in  hurricane  glasses 
on  every  other  step — right  out  in  the  snow 
(the  kindly  weather  willing)  to  burn  for 
hours  and  hours  on  Christmas  Eve  and  all 
through  the  holiday  week.  Beside  the  door- 
way, in  big  red  tubs,  stand  great  Christmas 
trees  of  spruce  or  hemlock  with  single  stars 
at  their  tops,  hang  fat  ropes  of  laurel  in  swags 
above  the  door  frame — and  then,  the  crown 
of  the  holly  and  the  ivy — a  tremendous,  un- 
trimmed  wreath  on  the  door  itself. 


ME  WOOD 


AN  OLD  sleigh,  with  luck  one  that  has 
seen  lots  of  family  sleigh  rides, 
one  with  brilliant  decorations, 
roses  and  gold  trimmings  on  its  sides  and 
scarlet  runners,  should  hold  the  guest  of 
honor — the  Christmas  tree  itself.  Trim 
the  tree  with  sleigh  bells  shined  and  pol- 
ished and  jingling  at  the  lightest  touch. 
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1"  TTANG  yards  of  laurel  rop- 
I — -I  ing  in  swags  on  the 
A  JL  main  entrance  gate  fes- 
tooned to  repeat  the  design  of 
the  wrought-iron  gates  between 
brick  pillars,  and  wreaths  of 
boxwood  to  give  even  a  formal 
gateway  "a  part  of  the  Christ- 
mas gaiety.  No  matter  how 
long  and  winding  a  drive  to 
the  main  house,  no  matter  the 
type  of  gateway,  give  it  a  holi- 
day air.  The  simplest  gate  in 
the  world,  just  the  barway  of 
a  post  and  rail  fence,  should 
wear  a  green  and  gay  Christ- 
mas coat.  Give  every  entrance, 


to  the  grounds,  the  stable,  the 
garage,  even  the  henhouse,  its 
part ;  string  Christmas  tree  dec- 
orations and  evergreens  into 
wreaths  for  every  gate  post, 
and  put  a  bow  of  red,  some- 
thing like  oilcloth  that  will 
take  the  weather,  on  the  gates. 

Whenever  the  landscaping 
will  lend  a  hand,  wherever 
there  are  small  evergreens 
grouped  near  buildings,  hang 
them  with  silver  swags  made 
of  strings  of  tinsel  twisted  to- 
gether into  a  thick  rope.  Make 
bunches  of  silver  balls  for  the 
tops  of  the  larger  evergreens. 


EVEN  the  hitching  posts,  especially  if  they 
are  composed  of  small  Black  boys  can 
have  a  part  in  the  holiday  decoration,  for 
holding  aloft  small  Christmas  trees  securely 
wired  to  their  hands  and  lighted  with  long  white 
candles,  they  seem  to  be  the  attendants  of  Saint 
Nick's  reindeer.  Put  an  earthy  halo  around  each 
garden  figure,  or  a  wreath  of  candles,  again 
those  short  little  slow-burning  candles  in  thick 
glass  cups,  in  a  double  row  right  on  the  ground 
at  the  base  of  each  figure.  Or  hang  a  lei  of 
Christmas  tree  decorations,  small  green  and 
blue  and  silver  balls  strung  on  tinsel  with  silver 
leaves  around  their  necks,  or  give  each  one  a 
crown  of  silver  stars  and  pine  cones  for  his  head. 

Candles  set  in  a  row  all  along  the  paths  in 
the  garden  will  pick  out  their  designs  and  make 
them  too  a  part  of  the  general  festivity.  Light 
all  the  available  small  evergreens,  junipers,  yew, 
boxwood,  as  well  as  the  larger  spruce  and  hem- 
lock and  majestic  pine,  for,  after  all,  it  is  the 
Feast  of  Lights.  So  hang  the  hall  with  Holly 
and  let  the  Christmas  carols  ring  out  clear. 
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Every  winter  finds  a  greater 
number  of  yachtsmen  fol- 
lowing the  sun  southward. 
The  anchorages  of  Miami  and 
Palm  Beach  are  crowded  with 
yachts  of  all  types,  but  many 
owners  do  not  realize  the  cruis- 
ing possibilities  that  are  easily 
available  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
Florida  resorts  are  departure 
points  for  the  finest  cruising 
grounds  in  the  entire  world. 
No  other  locality  can  offer 
such  ideal  weather,  short  open 


CARLETON 
MITCHELL 


is  more  ambitious  and  should 
only  be  undertaken  in  a  fairly 
large  power  yacht,  or  husky 
deep-water  type  of  sailing  yacht 
—  regardless  of  size  —  manned 
by  an  experienced  crew.  In  the 
first  two,  the  length  of  time 
necessary  can  be  regulated  to 
cover  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
(less  if  desired),  but  the  third 
should  have  an  extended  time 
allowance  to  be  really  enjoyed. 

It  must  be  understood  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  full  sailing 


Southard  to  the  Sun 


stretches  of  water,  and  more 
perfect  harbors  at  the  end  of 
them.  The  skipper  of  a  sailing 
yacht  will  find  steady,  depend- 
able winds,  and  the  owner  of 
a  power  boat  of  limited  cruising 
range  will  find  distances  within 
his  fuel  capacity.  Those  on 
larger  vessels,  either  sail  or 
power,  can  make  more  ambi- 
tious runs,  but,  regardless  of  the 
cruise  chosen,  everything  that 
combines  to  make  yachting  a 
perfect  sport  will  be  found. 

The  choice  of  destinations  is 
almost  unlimited:  a  chain  of 
islands  and  reefs  curves  gradu- 
ally southwestward  from  Miami, 
making  possible  a  sheltered  pas- 
sage to  Key  West;  from  Key 
West  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Dry  Tortugas  are  easily  acces- 
sible, or  it  is  possible  to  con- 
tinue on  around  the  west  coast 
of  Florida  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Also,  from  Miami,  the  Baha- 
mas can  be  reached  by  a  short 
dash  across  the  open  water  of 
the  Gulf  Stream;  after  arriving 
at  Bimini  the  skipper  has  a  sim- 
ple voyage  to  Nassau  where  he 
has  a  selection  of  near-by  cruis- 
ing grounds  offering  infinite  va- 
riety. Beyond  the  Bahamas,  the 
owner  of  a  larger  yacht  finds 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  West 
Indies.  He  can  either  follow  the 
line  of  islands  as  far  south  as 
he  desires  or  can  make  a  circu- 
lar cruise  that  includes  the  Ba- 
hamas, Haiti,  Jamaica,  Grand 
Cayman,  Isle  of  Pines,  and  Cuba 
— a  truly  memorable  voyage, 
and  one  that  is  not  too  difficult. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  suggest  three  different 
cruises,  bearing  in  mind  type 
and  size  of  yacht,  seaworthiness 
of  ship,  and  seamanship  of  crew. 
The  first  two  will  be  possible 
for  owners  of  small  boats — 
either  sail  or  power — and  will 
not  include  any  great  distances 
of  open  water  or  demand  more 
than  a  casual  knowledge  of  dead 
reckoning  navigation.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  possible  to  time 
runs  so  that  harbors  can  be 
made  at  night.  The  third  cruise 


A  I)  o  v  e  :  L  o  11 e  I  y 
beaches  of  white 
coral  sand,  one  of 
the  greatest  lures  of 
the  tropics.  Right: 
An  Abaco  fishing 
schooner  heading  for 
i\assau.  the  B  erry 
islands  to  windward 


directions  for  all  cruises.  Dis- 
tances (in  nautical  miles)  and 
courses  are  only  approximate 
and  should  in  every  event  be 
checked.  Before  beginning  any 
cruise,  pilot  books,  light  lists, 
and  charts  should  be  aboard  in 
addition  to  various  necessary 
navigation  instruments. 

Prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
east  over  this  entire  area.  Hurri- 
canes during  the  winter  months 
are  practically  unknown  and 
can  safely  be  discounted.  The 
only  really  heavy  weather  like- 
ly to  be  encountered  are  the 
"northers";  these  are  not  very 
frequent  and  usually  give  am- 
ple warning.  However,  harbors 
should  be  chosen  that  give  pro- 
tection from  winds  from  this 
cjuadrant,  especially  if  an  ex- 
tended stay  is  contemplated. 
Boats  making  the  first  two 
cruises  have  such  short  open 
water  jumps  that  they  need  not 
worry.  Weather  forecasts  are 
broadcast  daily  from  Miami. 

Whenever  reference  is  made 
to  "shoal  draft"  boats  it  means 
those  having  a  draft  of  less  than 
six  feet.  As  it  is  assumed  that 
only  "healthy"  cruisers  will  be 
used,  it  is  understood  that  those 
having  a  draft  of  greater  than 
six  feet  will  be  capable  of  going 
"outside."  Some  boats  of  less 
than  six  feet  draft  can  safely 
go  out,  of  course,  but  these  will 
have  a  choice. 

CRUISE  Is   MIAMI  TO 
ST.  PETERSBURG 

(Practical  for  small  boats, 
either  sail  or  power.) 

Shoal  draft  boats,  leaving 
Miami  en  route  for  Key  West, 
may  run  south  in  Hawk  Chan- 
nel, following  the  channel  mark- 
ers. (See  "Inside  Route  Pilot — 
New  York  to  Key  West"  and 
"Atlantic  Coast  Pilot — Section 
D")  This  inside  route  distance 
is  about  133  miles;  its  greatest 
advantage  is  that  boats  using  it 
avoid  the  adverse  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and,  as  the  out- 
Iying  reefs  give  protection,  it  is 
possible  to  anchor  almost  any- 
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where  except  in  cases  of  extreme  weather. 
Note:  Between  Alligator  Reef  Lighthouse  and 
American  Shoals  Lighthouse  a  few  rough  spots 
are  sometimes  encountered  but  only  during  the 
rare  southerly  blows. 

Although  the  channel  is  easy  to  follow,  boats 
should  not  attempt  it  under  sail  with  a  head  wind 
as  there  is  not  enough  room  for  tacking.  There 
are  good  anchorages  at  Cape  Florida,  Caesar 
Creek,  Key  Largo,  Turtle  Harbor,  Tavernier 
Key,  and  Knight's  Key.  Fishing  and  swimming 
are  good  all  along,  and  there  are  several  places 
where  fresh  stores  and  gasoline  may  be  pur- 
chased. This  inside  route  demands  no  knowledge 
of  navigation,  but  proper  books  and  charts  must 
be  at  hand. 

Deeper  draft  boats  should  go  outside  at 
Miami.  From  Fowey  Rocks  on  down  there  is  a 
string  of  lighthouses  that  is  utterly  simple  to 
follow.  By  day  it  is  only  necessary  to  hug  the 
shore  line  (within  reasonable  limits,  of  course) 
and  by  night  the  light  ahead  is  picked  up  before 
the  one  astern  is  dropped — these  lights  have  red 
danger  sectors,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
go  wrong.  In  the  event  of  a  blow  it  is  possible  to 
duck  in  behind  the  reefs  at  several  places  (see 
"Atlantic  Coast  Pilot — Section  D")  and  anchor 
comfortably. 

Key  West  has  an  excellent  yacht  basin  with 
full  facilities  for  small  boats.  The  town  itself  is 
fascinating  and  has  a  completely  foreign  atmo- 
sphere, being  quite  like  Havana.  Spanish  is 
spoken  almost  as  much  as  English.  Since  the  new 
Overseas  Highway  has  been  completed  the  old 
town  has  been  given  a  new  lease  on  life.  If  you 
like  Cuban  cooking,  or  want  to  sample  it,  try 
Delmonico's  restaurant — and  have  a  green  turtle 
steak,  too! 

Before  heading  for  St.  Petersburg,  an  interest- 
ing side  jaunt  can  be  made  to  Ft.  Jefferson,  Dry 
Tortugas.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the  extreme  western 
end  of  the  Florida  Barrier  Reef,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  amazing  ruins  in  the  United  States.  Its  his- 
tory, although  without  a  real  war  record,  is  long 
and  bloody:  originally  built  to  be  the  "Amer- 
ican Gibraltar,"  controlling  the  commerce  of  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  it  was  completely  ineffective. 
During  the  Civl  War  it  was  in  Northern  hands 
and  was  used  as  a  base  against  Southern  block- 
ade runners;  after  the  war  it  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible  prisons  in  the  history  of  the  world,  where 
men  died  by  thousands.  It  was  here  that  the 
famous  Dr.  Mudd  made  his  heroic  struggle 
against  injustice,  and  his  cell  can  still  be  seen. 
The  fort  is  a  truly  stupendous  place.  A  huge  pile 
of  masonry  rising  sheer  out  of  a  lonely  ocean, 
grim  and  forbidding  and  forgotten,  burned  by 
sun  and  swept  by  hurricanes,  and  watched  only 
by  wheeling  frigate  birds,  it  is  a  tragic  reminder 
of  human  folly. 

The  trip  to  Dry  Tortugas  is  not  recommended 
for  the  smallest  boats,  especially  power,  as  it  in- 
volves over  75  miles  of  open  water.  The  course 
is  amply  lighted,  and  the  central  island  of  the 
group,  Loggerhead  Key,  carries  a  lighthouse. 
After  arriving  at  the  group  the  entrance  and 
channel  to  the  fort  is  well  marked  and  easy  to 
follow,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 
attempted  at  night.  Anchorage  for  even  deep 
draft  boats  can  be  had  right  off  the  fort,  but, 
as  the  channel  is  narrow  and  the  bottom  sandy, 
it  is  well  to  spread-eagle  two  anchors. 

Those  who  desire  and  whose  boats  are  equal 
to  the  trip  can  make  St.  Petersburg  in  one  jump. 
Ft.  Jefferson  to  Egmont  Key,  at  the  entrance  of 
Tampa  Bay,  is  about  175  miles  all  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Those  who  wish  to  go  directly  from  Key  West 
to  St.  Petersburg  can  make  their  first  jump  to 
Everglades  City,  about  80  miles  north  of  Kev 
West.  The  area  around  Cape  Sable,  Shark  River, 
and  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  is  one  of  the  most 
desolate  spots  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  our 


nearest  approach  to  a  real  jungle.  The  water  is 
dangerous,  being  practically  unbuoyed  and  un- 
lighted,  and  all  shoals  are  sandy  and  subject  to 
change.  It  should  not  be  attempted  without  a 
local  pilot.  However,  those  who  like  wild  country 
will  find  it  here,  and  the  waters  teem  with  fish. 
Pilots  can  be  secured  at  Key  West  or  Ever- 
glades City.  Stops  above  Everglades  City  can  be 
made  at  Ft.  Myers  and  Sarasota  to  break  the 
journey  to  St.  Petersburg. 

St.  Petersburg  itself  is  an  enjoyable  resort  and 
has  a  wonderful  yacht  basin.  It  has  one  of  the 
most  active  and  courteous  yacht  clubs  in  the 
South.  Near-by  places  of  interest:  Clearwater, 
Ybor  City,  and  Tampa. 

CRUISE  II:  MIAMI  TO  NASSAU 

(Practical  for  small  cruising  sail  and  medium- 
sized  power  boats.) 

Between  Florida  and  the  Bahamas  flows  the 
Gulf  Stream,  fabled  in  song  and  story.  Many 
owners  of  yachts  perfectly  capable  of  making  the 
trip  to  Nassau  hold  back  because  of  fear  of  the 
Stream.  This  is  wrong:  the  Stream  should  be 
respected  but  it  need  not  be  feared.  The  passage 
across  is  too  short — it  is  only  a  case  of  waiting 
for  weather.  When  conditions  are  favorable  the 
crossing  is  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

The  best  time  to  leave  Miami  by  sail  or  slow 
power  boat  is  just  after  dark,  as  then  the  lights 
furnish  a  check  on  Stream  drift.  Guessing  the 
rate  of  flow  of  the  Stream  at  any  given  time  is 
largely  a  matter  of  luck,  but,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, an  average  allowance  of  3.2  miles  drift  per 
hour  will  be  close  enough.  Or,  many  skippers  who 
don't  bother  to  lay  down  a  course  simply  steer 
southeast.  After  all,  it  is  only  about  45  miles 
from  the  Miami  sea  buoy  to  Bimini,  and,  by 
leaving  Miami  at  dusk,  the  Bahamian  lights  are 
visible  soon  after  dropping  those  on  the  Florida 
coast.  Sometimes,  when  conditions  are  right,  the 
lights  on  both  sides  can  be  seen  at  once.  Fast 
power  boats  need  not  allow  so  much  time,  of 
course,  and  can  well  leave  in  the  early  morning. 

By  taking  a  departure  from  Miami  at  dusk  an 
ordinary  five  or  six  knot  cruiser  steering  south- 
east will  pick  up  either  the  Bimini  or  Gun  Cay 
light  shortly  after  midnight,  and  then  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  future  course.  It  should  be  at 
anchor  shortly  after  dawn.  Entrance  can  be  made 
at  either  Cat  Cay  or  Bimini  but  the  latter  is 
recommended.  The  harbor  is  good  and  almost  all 
supplies  (especially  liquid!)  are  available.  Fish- 
ing, including  bonefishing,  is  certainly  the  best 
in  the  world. 

Right  here  it  is  necessary  to  digress  and  make 
a  few  remarks  on  Bahamian  cruising  and  pilot- 
age. The  Bahama  Group  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  deep  water;  it  is  composed  mainly  of 
coral,  sand,  and  rock,  so  there  is  almost  no  dirt 
in  the  water,  which  is  therefore  inconceivablv 
clear.  Further,  there  are  formations  known  as 
"The  Banks,"  which  are  extensive  sandy  plateaus 
that  didn't  quite  reach  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  these  are  covered  to  an  average  depth  of 
from  one  to  three  fathoms.  Except  in  certain 
places,  clearly  shown  on  the  charts,  the  Banks 
are  free  from  rocky  heads  and  coral  patches,  so 
a  shoal  draft  boat  can  safely  cross  them,  anchor- 
ing at  will.  Being  shallow,  it  is  hard  for  a  real 
sea  to  make  up,  so  they  are  easy  sailing.  Further 
— and  this  is  a  point  that  applies  to  all  Bahamian 
cruising — pilotage  can  be  effected  by  the  color 
of  the  water.  As  the  water  has  no  color  of  its 
own,  its  shade  is  governed  by  depth  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  bottom.  A  deep  channel  shows  blue 
(darkness  of  blue  depending  upon  the  depth), 
shoal  water  ranges  from  brilliant  green  to  pure 
white,  coral  heads  are  purple,  and  grass  patches 
greenish-brown.  In  an  amazingly  short  time  the 
skipper  learns  just  what  these  various  colors  sig- 
nify and  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  his  pilotage. 

But  to  return  to  Bimini.  The  yachtsman  mak- 


 Cri'ise  I.  Miami  to  St.  Pet- 
ersburg with  suggested  ports,  for 
small  boats,  either  sail  or  power 

 Cri  isf.  II.  Miami  to  Nassau. 

W  ith  alternate  routes  from  Bim- 
ini to  Nassau.  For  small  cruising 
sail  and  medium-sized  power  boats 

 Cri  ise  HI.  Miami  to  Miami, 

via  the  Bahamas.  Haiti.  Jamaica. 
Grand  Cayman.  Isle  of  Pines,  and 
Cuba.  For  medium  and  large  cruis- 
ing sail  vessels  and  large  yachts 
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ing  his  first  trip  has  got  over  the  sight  of  his  anchor  on  the  bottom 
and  is  tired  of  reading  the  labels  on  the  cans  he  has  thrown  over- 
board. Time  to  get  in  the  hook!  There  are  two  ways  to  go  to  Nassau; 
the  first,  across  the  Banks,  is  urged  for  all  power  boats  drawing  less 
than  seven  feet  and  the  smallest  of  sailing  boats;  the  second,  through 
the  Providence  Channels,  should  be  used  by  large  power  yachts  and 
almost  all  sailing  craft.  Note:  Required  reading:  "West  Indies  Pilot, 
Volume  I." 

route  1 — Go  south  from  Bimini,  keeping  close  to  the  cays  (c-a-y-s 
from  now  on,  but  pronounced  the  same  as  the  Florida  and  Yale 
varieties)  to  avoid  the  Stream  as  much  as  possible.  Soundings  are 
clearly  visible.  Enter  the  Banks  through  the  cut  between  Gun  Cay 
and  Cat  Cay,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  from  Bimini.  A  stop  can 
be  made  at  Cat  Cay — and  well  worth  a  stop  it  is — before  heading 
out  across  the  Great  Bahama  Banks.  From  Cat  Cay  the  next  run  is 
easterly  to  Northwest  Light,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles,  all  in  shoal 
water.  Northwest  Light  to  Nassau  is  another  run  of  about  55  miles 
but  across  deep  water.  No  gasoline  or  other  supplies  are  available 
between  Cat  Cay  and  Nassau. 

Also,  from  Cat  Cay,  a  run  of  approximately  22  miles  southward 
along  the  edge  of  the  Stream  brings  the  yachtsman  to  South  Riding 
Rock  Light.  From  here  it  is  also  possible  to  lay  a  course  to  North- 
west Light  (about  62  miles).  There  is  probably  a  little  more  water 


on  this  particular  route,   but   otherwise   it  has  no  advantages. 

route  2 — Leaving  Bimini,  sail  northwards  about  23  miles  to  Great 
Isaac  Light,  keeping  well  offshore  to  benefit  from  the  Stream.  The 
light  is  situated  on  a  low,  desolate  rock  behind  which,  however, 
shelter  may  be  had  in  the  event  of  a  "norther"  (detailed  harbor 
chart  available)  but  otherwise  anchoring  is  not  recommended.  The 
next  run  is  easterly  about  75  miles  through  the  Northwest  Providence 
Channel  to  Great  Stirrup  Cay  Light.  Behind  Great  Stirrup  Light  is 
an  excellent  harbor,  sheltered  in  all  winds,  and  worth  a  stop  if  time 
is  not  pressing  (detailed  harbor  chart  available).  Note:  Extending 
about  35  miles  eastward  of  Great  Isaac,  beyond  The  Brothers  and 
Little  Isaac  rocks,  is  the  Gingerbread  Ground,  an  extremely  danger- 
ous, unlighted  reef ;  as  the  tides  set  off  and  on,  an  ample  berth  should 
be  given  it,  especially  at  night. 

From  Great  Stirrup  coast  southward  along  the  Berry  Islands  about 
18  miles  to  Little  Harbor  Cay,  staying  fairly  close  to  soundings.  Re- 
sults of  the  last  two  Miami-Nassau  Races  seem  to  indicate  a  favor- 
able current  along  this  shore.  From  Little  Harbor  Cay  there  is  a  35 
mile  run  to  Nassau  and  a  direct  course  should  be  laid. 

Nassau  has  a  light  on  a  water  tower  that  is  visible  at  a  good  dis- 
tance; during  the  day  the  water  tower  itself  is  the  first  landfall.  The 
harbor  may  be  entered  at  night  on  range  lights.  Small  yachts  usually 
anchor  off  the  British  Colonial  Hotel  just  (Continued  on  page  117) 
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Wyi.ik,  the  bushman,  thrust  his  head  into  the  plane  and  yelled: 
"All  ready  for  the  dogs?" 
A  voice  called  back:  "Okay.  Let's  have  "em!" 
One  by  one  Wylie  boosted  through  the  big  air  freighter's  loading 
door  the  four  huskies  which  had  been  sleeping  columnwise  beside 
it.  A  carryall  sled  followed.  Then  Kennedy,  the  pilot,  waved  to  his 
passengers  and  we  waddled  like  obese  charwomen,  inside  the  count- 
less layers  of  wearing  apparel  which  intervened  between  parkas  and 
epidermis,  to  take  our  turns  at  the  steps  and  climb  aboard.  Five 
minutes  later  we  were  taxi-ing  onto  Cameron  Bay's  hummocked 
runway  to  take  off  on  our  expedition   in  search  of  caribou. 
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The  dictionary  calls  caribou  an 
American  species  of  reindeer,  but 
they   stand    in   appearance  and 

stature  somewhere  between  the  — £-  -  ~ 
deer  of  the  northern  states  and  its 
Laplander  cousin.  The  heft  of  a 
yearling  calf,  the  shoulders  of  a 
young  bull  moose,  the  antlers  and 
head  of  the  reindeer,  the  gait  and 
speed  of  the  deer.  By  rough  count 
six  millions  of  them  inhabit  the 
vast  sub-Arctic  and  Arctic  wilder- 
ness which  lies  between  the  Yukon 

on  the  west,  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  the  west  coast  of  Hudson 
Bay  on  the  east,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Canada's  prairie 
provinces:  the  vast  expanse  of  country  which  geographers  always 
call  the  North-West  Territories. 

Twice  each  year  these  twelve  hundred  million  pounds  of  wild 
animal  life  break  up  housekeeping  wherever  they  happen  to  be  and 
go  places  together  en  masse,  on  their  twenty-four  million  hoofs.  As 
the  brief  Arctic  summer  ends  they  move  out  with  the  freeze-up 
which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  travel  the  lakes  and  rivers,  tak- 
ing up  winter  grazing  quarters  well  to  the  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  the  timber  line.  When  days  begin  to  lengthen  and  the  sun  to 
honeycomb  the  top  layers  of  ice  and  snow,  they  move  again,  return- 
ing to  the  Barren  Lands  and  the  coastal  region  for  the  summer. 

The  manner  in  which  these  six  millions  join  forces,  first  in  groups 
of  ten  or  a  dozen,  then  in  herds  of  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  and 
five  hundred,  until  they  merge  into  one  vast  animal  army,  moving 
inexorably  towards  an  uncharted  destination,  is  incredible.  What 
their  signal  system  may  be,  I  cannot  tell  you.  How  they  agree  upon 
meeting  places  at  which  to  converge,  I  do  not  know.  But  neither  does 
anyone  else.  All  1  know  is  that  it  happens  year  in  and  year  out. 


On  two  previous  occasions  1  had  caught  glimpses  of  this  great 
migration,  once  at  Goldfields  on  Lake  Athabaska  and  again  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Slave  River,  around  Oreat  Slave  Lake.  But 
other  preoccupations  had  prevented  examination  of  a  semi-annual 
forced  march  beside  which  the  movement  of  human  armies  in  the 
field  seems  insignificant.  So  when  the  chance  came  to  eye-witness 
one  of  the  animal  kingdom's  most  remarkable  phenomena  at  close 
range  in  the  company  of  a  Canadianised  American,  Harry  Snyder, 
who  has  made  northern  wild  life  his  hobby  and  probably  knows 
more  about  the  subject  in  the  scientific  sense  than  any  man  now- 
living,  I  jumped  at  it. 

Edmonton,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  three  days  from 
New  York  by  rail,  had  been  our  rendezvous.  Thence  we  had  flown 
due  north  to  Fort  McMurray  and  over  the  Athabaska  and  Slave 
Rivers  to  Fort  Smith,  a  matter  of  six  hundred  miles  north  of 
Canada's  northernmost  trans-continental  railroad.  Our  hope  had  been 
to  pick  up  the  migration  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond  Smith, 
around  Great  Slave  Lake  or  the  Yellowknife  country.  But  we  had 
passed  far  beyond  that,  down  to  the  rim  of  the  Arctic  itself,  for 
the  spring  suns  had  come  early  and  the  herds  were  traveling  two 
weeks  ahead  of  normal  schedule.  As  we  flew  north,  pausing  at  trad- 
ing posts  and  prospectors'  camps  to  make  inquiry,  we  had  learned 
that  the  main  herd  must  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Bear 
Lake  and  the  Circle.  Finally  we  had  caught  up  with  its  rearguards 
and  laggards  in  country  as  far  north  of  the  Canada-United  States 
boundary  as  Denver  is  west  of  New  York  and,  as  Wylie  thrust  sled- 
dogs  through  the  plane's  loading  door,  we  hoped  that  we  were  about 
to  embark  on  the  last  lap  of  a  journey  which  had  brought  some  of 
us  across  a  continent. 

Flying  north,  we  had  seen  traces  of  the  migration  for  the  last  three 
hundred  miles.  First,  we  had  passed  occasional  stragglers,  groups  of 
two  and  three  black  dots  against  the  flat  white  background  of  sub- 
Arctic  lakes.  Then  we  had  flown  over  larger  groups;  ten  and  a  dozen 

animals.  Through  Snyder's  strong 
binoculars  we  could  see  that  lake 
surfaces  had  been  beaten  to  ce- 
ment hardness  by  the  pounding  of 
thousands  of  hoofs.  Now  and  then 
we  had  seen  files  moving  in  dis- 
ciplined fashion  through  long 
draws  and  over  snow-covered  river 
bottoms.  During  the  last  hour  of 
flight  we  had  passed  herds  a  hun- 
dred and  two  hundred  strong,  lop- 
ing steadily  northward  or  grazing 
amongst  the  stunted  evergreens  on 
the  hillsides.  Obviously  the  main 
body  (Continued  on  page  112) 


At  the  Women's  Field  Trials  in 
Huntington,  L.  I.  Above  left  is 
Mrs.  Prentice  Talmagc  of  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y.  Right:  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence C.  Pell  Jr.  of  Westbury,  L. 
1.,  and  opposite,  left,  is  Mrs.  C. 
Arthur  Smith,  of  Oyster  Bay,  and 
her  Irish  Water  Spaniel,  Irish 
Singer,    which    showed   good  form 


Mrs.  Gerald  Liv- 
ingston, on  whose 
estate  the  Women's 
Field  Trials  were 
held  and  who  was 
one  of  the  partici- 
pants,  with  Mr.  John 
Lazear,  of  Pittsburgh 

Left:  Dilwyne  Ken- 
nel's Chesabob,  the 
winner  at  the  Wo- 
men's Trials,  with 
Mrs.  Carl  Erick- 
son,  Mrs.  R.  R. 
M.  Carpenter,  Jr., 
Montchanin,  Del., 
Mrs.   J.  H.  Booker 


MRS.  JORROCKS 


The  country  is  the  place  to  spend  Christmas  and  while  there  may 
be  slight  variations  in  festivities  according  to  the  ages  and  tastes 
of  the  participants,  the  general  pattern  of  the  holiday  should 
always  be  the  same.  Do  you  remember  how  important  the  routine 
was  to  you  when  you  were  a  child?  How  you  looked  forward  to  every 
moment  of  it?  My  earliest  recollection  of  Christmas  is  of  being  held 
high  on  my  uncle's  shoulder  in  the  hall  outside  of  the  nursery  door. 
It  was  unusually  dark  in  the  hall  and  the  customary  smell  of  carbolic 
acid  from  the  medicine  closet  was  almost  drowned  by  a  fresh,  warm, 
exciting  piny  perfume.  Below  me  people  moved  and  whispered  in  the 
dusk — parents,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  aunts,  and  uncles,  and  we 
were  all  breathless  with  anticipation.  If  I  close  my  eyes  good  and 
tight  I  can  feel  it  all  now. 

On  our  calendar  presents  were  always  delivered  the  day  before 
Christmas  and  it  was  much  nicer  when  snow  was  on  the  ground.  The 
jingle  of  bells  on  the  sharp,  frosty  air;  the  ring  of  the  snow  under 
the  runners.  A  sleigh  built  like  a  Victoria  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
beautiful  brown  horses.  The  coachman  and  footman  wore  huge,  great 
bearskin  capes  and  the  bridle  fronts  and  saddle  pads  of  the  harness 
were  of  the  same  fur.  One  skin  hung  down  over  the  back  of  the  seat 
while  another  covered  the  occupants,  and  stuck  in  every  available 
place  were  white  tissue  paper  bundles,  tied  with  red  ribbon  and 
decorated  with  holly.  The  sound  from  the  chimes  on  the  horses' 
backs  filled  the  air  with  merriment.  Magnificent!  How  glad  I  am 
that  I  can  remember  the  days  before  the  automobile  cleared  the  roads 
of  such  equipages.  My  feet  couldn't  touch  the  floor  nor  my  shoulders 
the  back  of  the  seat.  It  was  terribly  hard  to  keep  the  heavy  rug  from 
slipping  off  my  legs  and  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  presents  from 
sliding  from  the  rug  but  it  was  all  very  wonderful. 

Stockings  should  not  be  hung  up  until  everything  else  has  been 
done — there  is  time  then  to  choose  one's  largest  and  longest,  and  at 
the  last  minute,  just  before  the  lights  are  turned  out,  is  the  time  to 
read  "The  Night  Before  Christmas."  Then  the  first  light  of  the  dark 
winter  morning  and  the  limp  dangling  stockings  are  changed  into 
fascinating,  lumpy  objects.  What  horrible  looking  legs  they  make 
with  a  doll,  a  horn,  a  book,  and  a  "musical"  instrument  sticking  out 
of  each.  Breakfast — sausages  and  "fried  'cakes" — then  every  one, 
including  dogs  and  domestic  staff,  gathers  outside  of  that  mysterious 
closed  door  which  opens  suddenly  to  disclose  a  familiar  room  in  mas- 
querade. Its  center  is  a  fantastically  lighted  forest,  the  floor  a  carpet 
of  snow  and  even  the  old,  comfortable  furniture  looks  strange  in  its 
unaccustomed  positions.  Everywhere  are  brightly  tied,  fascinating 
bundles  which  arouse  the  curiosity  to  an  almost  unbearable  point. 
But  they  can't  be  untied — not  yet  because  the  dogs  must  have  theirs 


Rigbt:  Mrs.  Howes  Burton 
receiving   from  Wingan's 
Daily  Double  which  she 
handled  in  the  Women's 
Retriever  Trials  at  Hunt- 
ington,   Long  Island 


Left:  The  Liv  ingston 
estate  is  the  scene  of 
another  type  of  trial. 
Shown  with  their  dogs 
at  the  Dachshund  trials, 


Women's  Field  Trial  Club 
Fishers  Island  Field  Trials 
Beau  Skeeter  Yacht  Club,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


first.  The  Dalmatian  takes  hers  politely,  carrying  it  out  to  the  stables 
to  unwrap  it  in  her  own  domain;  the  Collie,  terribly  anxious  to  do 
what  is  right,  holds  his  in  his  mouth  while  he  goes  around  to  every- 
one in  turn,  expressing  appreciation  with  gently  waving  tail  and 
affectionate  eyes.  But  the  Wire  Foxterrier  puts  on  his  annual  Christ- 
mas act.  He  knows  what's  coming  and  how  to  cope  with  it.  In  one 
dive  he  grabs  his  gift,  deftly  he  removes  the  wrappings  and  then, 
gaily  tossing  it  in  the  air  and  catching  it  again,  he  romps  around  the 
room  magically  missing  everything  breakable.  It's  his  demonstration 
of  the  Christmas  spirit  and  he  never  lets  us  down.  Their  arms  and 
aprons  full,  the  servants  retire,  bowing  their  greetings,  and  then  the 
candles  are  blown  out,  for  safety's  sake,  while  the  family  gets  down 
to  the  business  of  the  day  and  "Oh's",  "Ah's"  and  "just  what  I 
wanted's"  fill  the  air. 

Just  a  country  Christmas.  With  slight  variations  it  has  gone  on 
all  over  the  world  for  centuries  and  I  hope  it  will  for  centuries  to 
come.  Tradition,  custom,  and  convention;  unimportant  things,  maybe, 
compared  with  the  crises  we  are  constantly  forced  to  face  in  this  gen- 
eration, but  the  strength  with  which  they  endure  proves  that  they  are 
part  of  the  foundation  by  which  we  live. 

ICEBOATS.  Iceboat  racing  is  making  a  strong  bid  for  winter  sports 
popularity  and  recent  improvements  in  these  craft  have  made  them 
so  handy  and  comfortable  that  even  women  can  consider  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  hardship.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  thrills 
that  iceboating  can  provide  but  the  price  of  clinging  precariously  to 
a  swinging,  plunging  outrigger  made  the  old  game  hardly  worth  the 
candle.  Now,  it  seems,  the  new  "skeeters"  are  practically  ladies'  boats. 
To  be  sure,  you  have  to  give  them  a  running  push  to  start  them,  but 
after  they  get  going  you  can  hop  aboard,  sit  in  a  cozy  cockpit,  and 
steer  the  thing  with  a  tiller  in  front  of  you  much  the  same  as  you 
control  the  wheel  of  an  automobile. 

Out  in  Wisconsin  on  Lake  Geneva  a  group  of  girls  race  their  boats 
every  Sunday  from  early  December  until  Easter.  In  much  the  same 
way  that  any  small  boat  racing  is  organized,  they  get  points  for  their 
places  throughout  the  season  and  the  one  with  the  highest  standing 
at  the  end  is  proclaimed  champion.  It's  a  cold  sport,  of  course,  even 
its  greatest  enthusiasts  can't  deny  that,  but  in  some  ways  I  really 
think  that  these  "skeeter"  iceboats  must  have  some  advantages  over 
the  frostbite  dinghies.  Ice  is  hard,  no  doubt,  if  you  capsize,  but  it's 
not  nearly  so  wet  as  water  and  personally,  all  bundled  up  in  a  fur- 
lined  flying  suit,  I'd  rather  walk  than  swim. 

GUESTS  OF  HONOR.  Every  year  the  Thoroughbred  Club  of 
America  gives  a  dinner  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  this  fall,  inviting 
ladies  for  the  first  time,  had  as  the  guest  of  honor  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney.  Almost  as  long  as  there  has  been  racing  in  this  country  the 


Below  is  Mrs.  Alfred  Ely,  of  Far  Hills. 
New  Jersey,  and  Rob  of  Ranter  which 
she  handled  at  the  Women's  Trial 
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Cocker,  had  their  days  at 
Fishers  Island.  On  the  fence 
is  Mrs.  John  Atherton,  of 
Ridgcfield,  Conn.,  one  of 
the  interested  spectators 
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Above:  Mrs.  Buell  Hollis- 
ter  with  Mr.  Hollister's 
Queen's  Fearnot  Rouge 
Right:  Mrs.  L.  Arthur  Cush- 
man,  of  Towners,  N.  Y., 
owner  of  the  Springer  Span- 
iel, Strawberry  Hill  Topsy, 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery 
the  wife  of  the  talented  actor 


Above  is  Mrs.  Philip 
Dater,  owner  and  han- 
dler, and  her  Morewood 
Rush  which  was  placed 
second  to  Hollybrook 

Abandon  in  the  big 
.1  i  i_t  .1 


Right:  Mrs.  William 
Reed  Kirkland  Jr.,  who 
was  Barbara  Stoddard, 
and  Mr.  Kirkland  were 
among  the  followers  of 
the  spaniel  trials  at 
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name  of  Whitney  has  stood  for  the  best  standards  of  the  turf.  One 
might  almost  call  it  the  backbone  of  both  the  sport  and  the  industry 
had  not  the  latter  become  such  a  commercial  word.  Since  1902  a 
member  of  this  family  has  led  the  list  of  winning  owners  eleven  times 
and  during  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  at  least  five  separate 
Whitney  stables  racing  at  the  New  York  tracks.  Mr.  C.  V.  Whitney 
and  Mr.  John  Hay  Whitney  have  had  their  horses,  while  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Whitney  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney  have  started  others  under 
their  own  names  and  different  colors.  Besides  these,  with  the  familiar 
"pink,  black  stripes  on  sleeves,  black  cap,"  of  the  Greentree  Stables, 
Mrs.  Payne  Whitney's  horses  race  independently  of  those  belonging 
to  her  relatives.  There  are  both  flat  horses  and  steeplechasers  in  this 
stable  and  there  never  seem  to  be  any  alibis  for  any  of  them.  The 
Greentree  horses  race  through  good  luck  and  bad,  fair  weather  and 
foul,  provided  they  are  in  condition  to  do  so.  When  they  lose  it  is 
part  of  the  game  and  when  they  win  the  racing  public  rejoices  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  all  their  faults,  people  do  appreciate  sportsmanship. 
There  is  an  increasing  apprehension  concerning  the  condition  of 
racing  in  America  but  one  can't  help  but  feel  confident  of  its  future 
as  long  as  people  like  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  are  connected  with  it. 

A  testimonial  luncheon  was  given  recently  in  honor  of  another 
horsewoman  but  instead  of  the  turf  it  was  the  show  ring  that  paid 
tribute  on  this  occasion.  For  many  years  Mrs.  John  Gerken  has  been 
a  familiar  figure  in  this  branch  of  sport  and  her  influence  has  been 
fine  and  far  reaching.  Some  years  ago  she  owned  many  champions, 
the  railbirds  still  remember  the  harness  horses  Newsboy  and  Shopgirl 
and  the  saddle  mare  Margaret  Tate.  Mrs.  Gerken  herself  used  to 
exhibit  these  horses  with  a  skill  that  few  professionals  have  ever  been 
able  to  duplicate.  She  was  a  wonderful  whip  and  could  drive  a  four- 
in-hand  or  tandem  as  well  as  a  pair  or  single  horse,  while  her  lovely 
light  hands  and  understanding  of  the  mechanics  of  equitation  made 
her  perfect  on  a  saddle  horse.  After  Mrs.  Gerken  stopped  showing 
her  own  horses  she  turned  to  judging  and  her  personal  experience 
has  given  her  such  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  ring 
conditions  that  she  is  always  kindly  and  considerate  in  her  official 
position  even  though  her  knowledge  demands  that  the  competitors 
show  her  the  very  best  they  have.  No  matter  how  many  or  how 
closely  matched  the  entries  may  be,  she  can  sort  them  out  quickly 
and  place  them  accurately.  Mrs.  Gerken 's  association  with  the  ring 
has  always  been  dignified  and  modest.  She  owned  and  showed  horses 
in  the  past  and  judges  them  now  far  more  because  of  a  sincere  love 
for  them  than  because  of  her  own  personal  interests. 

LADY  HANDLERS.  The  Women's  Field  Trial  Club  held  a  good 
meeting  last  autumn,  but  the  one  it  held  this  year  was  so  much  better 
that  this  event  seems  practically  certain  of  a  popular  place  on  every- 
one's future  fall  calendar.  I  hope  so  because  it  was  an  inspiration  to 
watch.  You  don't  have  to  go  to  many  field  trials  to  realize  that  almost 
any  kind  of  a  sporting  dog  would  be  interesting  to  own.  Pointers, 
Setters,  Spaniels,  Hounds.  Dogs  are  such  a  necessary  part  of  life  in 
the  country.  I  can't  imagine  living  there  without  them,  and  a  dog 
that  has  some  special  talent  that  can  be  developed  is  just  that  much 
more  fun.  The  ladies'  trial  specializes  in  Retrievers  (Chesapeake  Bay, 
Curly  Coated,  Flat  Coated  Golden,  Labrador),  and  Irish  Water 
Spaniels,  such  nice  ingratiating  dogs  they  are,  too,  so  anxious  that 
everyone  enjoy  the  things  that  amuse  them.  I  know  a  Labrador  that 
is  being  brought  up  in  a  New  York  apartment,  incongruous  as  this 
may  seem,  and  he  couldn't  be  more  attractive.  He's  the  color  of  good, 
rich  Jersey  cream  and  has  big  soft  brown  eyes  which  question  things 
that  go  wrong  and  that  laugh  in  all  the  right  places.  His  desire  to 
be  a  lap  dog  becomes  more  and  more  inconvenient  as  his  age  and 
size  increase  but  he  takes  his  rebuffs  good-naturedly  and  is  ready 
for  anything  else  that  you  can  think  up  for  him  to  do  without  being 
at  all  inhibited  by  hurt  feelings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  such  conditions  could  scarcely  be 
called  ideal,  a  Retriever  puppy  may  be  given  a  lot  of  preliminary 
training  in  such  an  environment  and  one  lady  handler  has  started 
several  dogs  on  successful  careers  by  teaching  them  to  retrieve  match 
boxes  on  the  living  room  rug.  I've  been  asking  a  lot  of  questions 
about  Retrievers  lately  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  get 
the  most  enjoyment  out  of  such  a  dog  would  be  to  buy  a  young  one 
and  while  teaching  him  learn  yourself.  Naturally  this  could  not  be 
done  without  expert  advice  but  I'm  told  that  a  well-bred  puppy  may 
be  bought  for  $100  and  that  seems  so  {Continued  on  page  122) 


Sonic  ol  tin-  women  who  race  ice  boats  at  the  Beau  Skeeter 
^  aclit  (  lnl>  on  Lake  Geneva,  isconsin.  Reading  from 
top  to  bottom:  Mrs.  H.  V.  Fitzcnarles;  Miss  Elfrieda  Baker 
experimenting  with  W  alter  Winding  s  four  runner:  M  rs. 
Franz  KocMer.  of  Desplaines,  Illinois,  shown  in  the  cock- 
pit of  Random  Shots  IV:  and  Mrs.  Milton  Stein  (left)  with 
Miss  Collette  Qtiin.  of  Highland  Park.  The  fleet  counts 
lilty  skeeters  and  these  women  race  every  Sunday  afternoon 


JEROME  IRVING  SMITH  and  FRANK  DURFEY 

The  older  generation  is  always  complaining  that 
the  theatre  is  going  to  the  dogs  and  that  the 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  present  day  are 
unworthy  to  wipe  the  boots  of  the  great  stars  of 
their  youth.  Where,  they  ask,  are  the  Julia  Mar- 
lowes,  the  Sarah  Bernhardts,  the  Richard  Mans- 
fields,  and  the  Lillian  Russells  to  replace  the  vanished 
idols  of  their  salad  days?  Day  before  yesterday, 
the  same  question  was  being  asked  about  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  Adelaide  Neilson,  Helena  Modjeska, 
and  Edwin  Booth.  Three  or  four  generations  ago 
the  favorite  people  for  these  invidious  comparisons 
were  the  popular  actresses  and  actors  immortalized 
in  tinsel  pictures. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  if  was  impossible 
to  send  a  quarter  and  receive  a  camera  portrait  of 
one's  dream  girl  or  boy,  for  those  were  the  days 
before  photography.  Then  the  worshippers  at  the 
shrine  of  a  reigning  theatrical  celebrity  had  to  sat- 
isfy their  longing  for  a  likeness  of  their  idol  with 
prints  sold  in  sweet  shops  for  a  penny  plain  or  tup- 
pence colored.  At  the  same  time  they  bought  a 
packet  of  ornaments  stamped  out  of  copper  foil. 
Then  they  went  home  and  settled  down  to  an  eve- 
ning of  hard  work.  First  they  cut  out  all  parts  of 
the  costume  depicted  and  carefully  filled  in  the 
vacant  places  with  bits  of  silk  and  satin.  Then,  as 
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In  which  Oscar,  the  hounding  honefish  of  the  Florida  flats,  fails  to  meet  his  match 

MORTIMER  H.  COBB 


Probably  Oscar  wasn't  the  biggest  bonefish  on  the  outside  banks 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Matecumbe,  but  he  was  certainly  the  one 
fish  most  easily  recognized.  Whether  a  shark  or  barracuda  once 
got  hold  of  him  for  a  split  second  is  a  guess.  Whatever  happened,  he 
had  a  scar  extending  from  just  below  his  lateen  dorsal  almost  to  the 
fork  of  his  huge  gossamer-like  tail,  which  deformity  was  magnified 
in  the  clear,  shallow  water. 

His  habits,  for  a  bonefish,  were  unusually  regular;  and  confidence, 
born  of  years  on  the  ocean  side  flats,  made  him  appear  up  along 
Foyles'  beach  front  when  the  tide  still  had  more  than  two  hours  to 
ebb.  Smaller  and  perhaps  wiser  bonefish  would  never  do  that  but 
rather  wait  for  the  very  last  of  the  ebb  or  the  beginning  of  the  flood 
to  venture  on  the  flats.  Frequently  he  had  to  slither  across  coral 
heads  where  there  was  less  than  a  foot  of  water.  A  true  gourmet  of 
his  tribe,  Oscar  knew  well  the  soft-shell  finnies  worked  in  the  white 
sand  .holes  of  the  coral  and  grass  bottom  at  just  that  stage  of  tide. 
Big  mossback  bonefish  travel  in  pairs,  threes,  or  alone,  but  Oscar 
was  seldom  seen  "keeping  company."  It  was  the  epicurean  in  him 
that  made  getting  fast  to  him  an  angling  problem;  he'd  only  pick 
up  soft  finnies  or  live  shrimp,  which  baits  were  so  quickly  sucked  to 
his  crushers,  we'd  barely  hook  him  or  miss  altogether. 

My  first  meeting  with  Oscar  was  in  the  early  fall  about  four  years 
ago.  Somehow  he'd  worked  himself  practically  on  the  beach  just 
north  of  Foyles'  place.  "Tailing"  and  nuzzling  out  finnies,  he  created 
a  "mud"  all  by  himself.  Now  ten-pound  bonefish  are  scarce  enough 
in  the  Florida  Keys  and  at  our  camp  anything  over  eight  is  cause 
for  a  celebration  and  a  good  excuse  to  drop  in  next  door  between  five 
and  six-thirty.  But  to  run  across  at  least  a  ten-pounder,  actively 
feeding  after  the  middle  of  the  ebb,  two  hours  after  my  arrival  for 
the  season  was  enough  to  produce  "bonefish  fever"  in  the  oldest 
expert.  Lying  down  on  the  seaweed-covered  beach  between  a  couple 
of  "unpopped"  Portugese  man-of-war,  I  flipped  a  juicy  soldier  crab 
about  twenty  feet  this  side  of  him,  and  the  fresh  scent  drifted  north  as 
soon  as  the  bait  hit  the  water.  Without  any  of  the  usual  formalities, 
circling  the  bait  and  pushing  it  around,  he  picked  it  up.  I  hit  that 
fish  so  hard  I  rolled  into  some  low  brush  which  was  alive  with  red 
bugs  (I  didn't  know  that  until  later).  But  Oscar,  well,  he  was  hooked 
up  in  the  general  direction  of  Alligator  Light  and  cut  me  off  instanter 
in  some  feathers  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  out. 

That  night  at  supper  my  uncle  chuckled  before  I  got  started  with 
the  story.  "So  you  went  up  along  to  Foyles'  and  tied  into  Oscar.  Did 
you  see  that  scar?  He  tailed  right  up  to  your  bait,  picked  it  up,  and 
you  lost  him  on  his  first  run  to  the  feathers.  You  really  didn't  hook 
him  at  all  because  Oscar  just  holds  the  hook  in  his  mouth  while  he 
sprints  out  toward  Hawk  Channel."  That  was  a  bit  thick  because  I 
generally  know  when  a  bonefish  is  well  hung. 

About  four  days  later,  after  three  unsuccessful  tries  over  in  the 
Bay  of  Florida  on  Lignumvitae  Flats  and  Shell  Key  Bank,  someone 


suggested  Oscar.  So  late  in  the  afternoon  we  headed  up  along  anc 
made  sure  of  supper  by  taking  a  couple  of  "kittens,"  three  and  foui 
pounders,  which  were  feeding  just  off  the  jetty  south  of  the  school- 
house.  But  the  tide  off  Foyles'  looked  too  low  even  for  Oscar,  anc 
rather  than  wait,  I  waded  out  to  "shirt-tail"  on  the  edge  of  th< 
feathers  while  my  uncle  and  Roger  hunted  the  shore.  In  three  feei 
of  water,  two  hundred  yards  out,  I  unintentionally  got  fast  to  a  coupl< 
of  barracuda  which  flashed  at  my  casting  lead.  Such  a  commotioi 
will  nine  times  out  of  ten  scare  all  the  bonefish  in  the  vicinity.  Whili 
re-rigging  the  second  time,  Oscar  oozed  past,  headed  for  the  bead 
and  those  soft  finnies.  About  fifteen  minutes  later,  Roger  hit  some 
thing.  In  ten  seconds  or  so,  Oscar  whistled  the  line  past  me  and  witl 
a  final  kick  in  the  edge  of  deep  water,  he  was  unhooked. 

We  didn't  run  across  Oscar  again  for  a  couple  of  months  durin; 
which  time  I  made  a  trip  to  Andros  to  fish  the  North  Bight  am  j 
Turner  Sound  over  on  the  West  Coast.  No  hotter  spot  for  bonefishin  j 
exists  than  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek  sponge  fleet ;  Andros  bone  j 
fish  are  as  thick  as  white  bait  and  it's  not  unusual  to  get  hold  of  thre  j 
or  four  ten-pounders  in  a  day's  fishing.  Anyhow,  the  favoritj 
Matecumbe  haunts  seemed  slow  fishing  after  that.  One  morning  w| 
pushed  off  early  to  have  a  flyer  at  a  "peach  orchard"  close  in  o| 
Teatable  Key.  On  the  way  down-along  and  across,  we  turned  loos 
two  or  three  "kittens"  hooked  in  "muds,"  and  finally  poled  slowlij 
into  the  "orchard."  And  there,  "tailing"  in  eighteen  inches  of  watei; 
apart  from  a  school  of  ten  other  good  fish,  was  Oscar.  No  one  wanted 
to  kill  him,  but  his  weight  was  important.  Fully  aware  of  Oscan 
feeding  preferences,  we  placed  him  between  two  live  shrimp  bait 
First  he  nuzzled  Bud's  bait,  then  pushed  mine  around>  and  uncoi 
cernedly  went  back  to  rooting  for  hard  finnies.  That  wasn't  like  tl 
Oscar  I  knew — fearless  and  quick  to  pick  up  the  rarest  bait.  B> 
then,  Teatable  is  five  miles  South  of  Foyles'  and  feeding  amoi: 
mangrove  shoots  with  their  tops  out  of  water  might  have  been  anoth 
story  than  his  old  beat  among  coral  heads  and  nigger  sponge  whi< 
make  as  tough  bonefishing  as  there  is  anywhere.  I  imagine  fish  ha'- 
to  acclimate  themselves,  and  big  bonefish  are  always  touchy  an- 
how.  At  least  we  got  two  fine  "tailing"  fish  out  of  the  school. 

It  wasn't  until  late  November  of  the  following  season,  we  had  o' 
final  set-to.  In  prime  condition,  Oscar  was  "tailing"  in  a  cove  almc: 
down  at  the  south  end  of  Lower  Matecumbe.  Times  must  have  bek 
hard  during  the  previous  summer  as  Oscar  literally  grabbed  a  hal 
finny.  In  years  of  bonefishing,  with  catches  up  to  twelve  pounds,  I'i 
never  seen  his  first  and  only  run  equaled.  A  "bat  out  of  hell"  wasi 
piker  compared  to  Oscar's  first  hundred  yards  which  would  has 
beaten  my  clocked  record  of  4.8  seconds  for  a  nine-pound  fish  1 
the  South  Bimini  Flats.  That  was  the  last  of  Oscar,  and  I  heard  2 
died  in  the  December  "freeze"  along  with  many  others.  But  catchi* 
him  would  have  spoiled  a  game  which  lasted  more  than  two  seasoi . 


\\ 'EDGEFIELD  PLANTATION 


%e  SUtinc,  Xodge  of  MR.  ROBERT  GOELET 


An  extremely  happy  meeting  place 
during  the  South  Carolina  season  is 
L  this  plantation,  for  in  the  winter  its 
extensive  rice  fields  are  Hooded,  creating  a 
veritable  preserve  for  shooting  duck  and  snipe, 
while  in  the  backwoods  of  this  four  thousand 
acre  estate,  quail  and  woodcock  are  available. 
This  abundance  of  wildfowl,  though  enchant- 
ing in  prospect,  could  scarcely  be  altogether 
enjoyed  without  the  country  house,  conven- 
iently situated  at  hand  on  four  hundred  addi- 
tional acres,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Goelet,  owners  of  YVedgefield  Plantation, 
spend  many  months  of  each  year  and  wel- 


GEORGETOWN,  S.  C. 


come  visits  from  friends  interested  in  sport. 

Picturesque  live  oaks  enframe  the  house, 
providing  a  luxuriant  semitropical  beauty 
which  at  the  animation  of  a  breeze  and  with 
white  herons  flying  past  the  foliage  becomes 
a  lyric  expression  of  the  paradisaical  South- 
land. In  the  distance,  to  the  left  of  the  drive, 
is  recreated  a  stable  group  and  black  serv- 
ants' quarters  where,  as  in  the  past,  all  the 
activities  of  an  old  plantation  are  carried  on 
in  full  view.  For  plantation  life  is  based  upon 
the  wisdom  of  an  old  tradition  that  even 
though  nature's  gifts  are  many,  careful  hus- 
bandry is  also  needed  to  insure  quality. 
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In  which  Oscar,  the  hounding  honefish  of  the  Florida  flats,  fails  to  meet  his  match 
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Probably  Oscar  wasn't  the  biggest  bonefish  on  the  outside  banks 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Matecumbe,  but  he  was  certainly  the  one 
fish  most  easily  recognized.  Whether  a  shark  or  barracuda  once 
got  hold  of  him  for  a  split  second  is  a  guess.  Whatever  happened,  he 
had  a  scar  extending  from  just  below  his  lateen  dorsal  almost  to  the 
fork  of  his  huge  gossamer-like  tail,  which  deformity  was  magnified 
in  the  clear,  shallow  water. 

His  habits,  for  a  bonefish.  were  unusually  regular;  and  confidence, 
born  of  years  on  the  ocean  side  flats,  made  him  appear  up  along 
Foyles'  beach  front  when  the  tide  still  had  more  than  two  hours  to 
ebb.  Smaller  and  perhaps  wiser  bonefish  would  never  do  that  but 
rather  wait  for  the  very  last  of  the  ebb  or  the  beginning  of  the  flood 
to  venture  on  the  flats.  Frequently  he  had  to  slither  across  coral 
heads  where  there  was  less  than  a  foot  of  water.  A  true  gourmet  of 
his  tribe,  Oscar  knew  well  the  soft-shell  finnies  worked  in  the  white 
sand  .holes  of  the  coral  and  grass  bottom  at  just  that  stage  of  tide. 
Big  mossback  bonefish  travel  in  pairs,  threes,  or  alone,  but  Oscar 
was  seldom  seen  "keeping  company."  It  was  the  epicurean  in  him 
that  made  getting  fast  to  him  an  angling  problem;  he'd  only  pick 
up  soft  finnies  or  live  shrimp,  which  baits  were  so  quickly  sucked  to 
his  crushers,  we'd  barely  hook  him  or  miss  altogether. 

My  first  meeting  with  Oscar  was  in  the  early  fall  about  four  years 
ago.  Somehow  he'd  worked  himself  practically  on  the  beach  just 
north  of  Foyles'  place.  "Tailing"  and  nuzzling  out  finnies,  he  created 
a  "mud"  all  by  himself.  Now  ten-pound  bonefish  are  scarce  enough 
in  the  Florida  Keys  and  at  our  camp  anything  over  eight  is  cause 
for  a  celebration  and  a  good  excuse  tu  drop  in  next  door  between  five 
and  six-thirty.  But  to  run  across  at  least  a  ten-pounder,  actively 
feeding  after  the  middle  of  the  ebb,  two  hours  after  my  arrival  for 
the  season  was  enough  to  produce  "bonefish  fever"  in  the  oldest 
expert.  Lying  down  on  the  seaweed-covered  beach  between  a  couple 
of  "unpopped"  Portugese  man-of-war,  I  flipped  a  juicy  soldier  crab 
about  twenty  feet  this  side  of  him,  and  the  fresh  scent  drifted  north  as 
soon  as  the  bait  hit  the  water.  Without  any  of  the  usual  formalities, 
circling  the  bait  and  pushing  it  around,  he  picked  it  up.  I  hit  that 
fish  so  hard  I  rolled  into  some  low  brush  which  was  alive  with  red 
bugs  (I  didn't  know  that  until  later).  But  Oscar,  well,  he  was  hooked 
up  in  the  general  direction  of  Alligator  Light  and  cut  me  off  instanter 
in  some  feathers  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  out. 

That  night  at  supper  my  uncle  chuckled  before  I  got  started  with 
the  story.  "So  you  went  up  along  to  Foyles'  and  tied  into  Oscar.  Did 
you  see  that  scar?  He  tailed  right  up  to  your  bait,  picked  it  up,  and 
you  lost  him  on  his  first  run  to  the  feathers.  You  really  didn't  hook 
him  at  all  because  Oscar  just  holds  the  hook  in  his  mouth  while  he 
sprints  out  toward  Hawk  Channel."  That  was  a  bit  thick  because  I 
generally  know  when  a  bonefish  is  well  hung. 

About  four  days  later,  after  three  unsuccessful  tries  over  in  the 
Bay  of  Florida  on  Lignumvitae  Flats  and  Shell  Key  Bank,  someone 


suggested  Oscar.  So  late  in  the  afternoon  we  headed  up  along  and 
made  sure  of  supper  by  taking  a  couple  of  "kittens,"  three  and  four 
pounders,  which  were  feeding  just  off  the  jetty  south  of  the  school- 
house.  But  the  tide  off  Foyles'  looked  too  low  even  for  Oscar,  and 
rather  than  wait,  I  waded  out  to  "shirt-tail"  on  the  edge  of  the 
feathers  while  my  uncle  and  Roger  hunted  the  shore.  In  three  feet 
of  water,  two  hundred  yards  out,  I  unintentionally  got  fast  to  a  couple 
of  barracuda  which  flashed  at  my  casting  lead.  Such  a  commotion 
will  nine  times  out  of  ten  scare  all  the  bonefish  in  the  vicinity.  While 
re-rigging  the  second  time,  Oscar  oozed  past,  headed  for  the  beach 
and  those  soft  finnies.  About  fifteen  minutes  later,  Roger  hit  some- 
thing. In  ten  seconds  or  so,  Oscar  whistled  the  line  past  me  and  with 
a  final  kick  in  the  edge  of  deep  water,  he  was  unhooked. 

We  didn't  run  across  Oscar  again  for  a  couple  of  months  during 
which  time  I  made  a  trip  to  Andros  to  fish  the  North  Bight  and 
Turner  Sound  over  on  the  West  Coast.  No  hotter  spot  for  bonefishing 
exists  than  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek  sponge  fleet ;  Andros  bone- 
fish are  as  thick  as  white  bait  and  it's  not  unusual  to  get  hold  of  three 
or  four  ten-pounders  in  a  day's  fishing.  Anyhow,  the  favorite 
Matecumbe  haunts  seemed  slow  fishing  after  that.  One  morning  we 
pushed  off  early  to  have  a  flyer  at  a  "peach  orchard"  close  in  on 
Teatable  Key.  On  the  way  down-along  and  across,  we  turned  loose 
two  or  three  "kittens"  hooked  in  "muds,"  and  finally  poled  slowly 
into  the  "orchard."  And  there,  "tailing"  in  eighteen  inches  of  water, 
apart  from  a  school  of  ten  other  good  fish,  was  Oscar.  No  one  wanted 
to  kill  hjm,  but  his  weight  was  important.  Fully  aware  of  Oscar's 
feeding  preferences,  we  placed  him  between  two  live  shrimp  baits. 
First  he  nuzzled  Bud's  bait,  then  pushed  mine  around,  and  uncon- 
cernedly went  back  to  rooting  for  hard  finnies.  That  wasn't  like  the 
Oscar  I  knew — fearless  and  quick  to  pick  up  the  rarest  bait,  gut 
then,  Teatable  is  five  miles  South  of  Foyles'  and  feeding  among 
mangrove  shoots  with  their  tops  out  of  water  might  have  been  another 
story  than  his  old  beat  among  coral  heads  and  nigger  sponge  which 
make  as  tough  bonefishing  as  there  is  anywhere.  I  imagine  fish  have 
to  acclimate  themselves,  and  big  bonefish  are  always  touchy  any- 
how. At  least  we  got  two  fine  "tailing"  fish  out  of  the  school. 

It  wasn't  until  late  November  of  the  following  season,  we  had  our 
final  set-to.  In  prime  condition,  Oscar  was  "tailing"  in  a  cove  almost 
down  at  the  south  end  of  Lower  Matecumbe.  Times  must  have  been 
hard  during  the  previous  summer  as  Oscar  literally  grabbed  a  hard 
finny.  In  years  of  bonefishing,  with  catches  up  to  twelve  pounds,  I've 
never  seen  his  first  and  only  run  equaled.  A  "bat  out  of  hell"  was  a 
piker  compared  to  Oscar's  first  hundred  yards  which  would  have 
beaten  my  clocked  record  of  4.8  seconds  for  a  nine-pound  fish  on 
the  South  Bimini  Flats.  That  was  the  last  of  Oscar,  and  I  heard  he 
died  in  the  December  "freeze"  along  with  many  others.  But  catching 
him  would  have  spoiled  a  game  which  lasted  more  than  two  seasons. 
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No.  XI 


WEDGEFIELD  PLANTATION 


%e  Shooting  XoJge  of  MR.  ROBERT  GOELET 


An  extremely  happy  meeting  place 
during  the  South  Carolina  season  is 
this  plantation,  for  in  the  winter  its 
extensive  rice  fields  are  flooded,  creating  a 
veritable  preserve  for  shooting  duck  and  snipe, 
while  in  the  backwoods  of  this  four  thousand 
acre  estate,  quail  and  woodcock  are  available. 
This  abundance  of  wildfowl,  though  enchant- 
ing in  prospect,  could  scarcely  be  altogether 
enjoyed  without  the  country  house,  conven- 
iently situated  at  hand  on  four  hundred  addi- 
tional acres,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Goelet,  owners  of  Wedgefield  Plantation, 
spend  many  months  of  each  year  and  wel- 


GEORGETOWN,  S.  C. 

come  visits  from  friends  interested  in  sport. 

Picturesque  live  oaks  enframe  the  house, 
providing  a  luxuriant  semitropical  beauty 
which  at  the  animation  of  a  breeze  and  with 
white  herons  flying  past  the  foliage  becomes 
a  lyric  expression  of  the  paradisaical  South- 
land. In  the  distance,  to  the  left  of  the  drive, 
is  recreated  a  stable  group  and  black  serv- 
ants' quarters  where,  as  in  the  past,  all  the 
activities  of  an  old  plantation  are  carried  on 
in  full  view.  For  plantation  life  is  based  upon 
the  wisdom  of  an  old  tradition  that  even 
though  nature's  gifts  are  many,  careful  hus- 
bandry is  also  needed   to  insure  quality. 
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How  truly  Southern 
in  character  is  the 
great  hrick  plantation 
house  can  he  seen 
from    the  forecourt 


DeUc- 


,      j  Regency  cal&te, 
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The  pleasures  oi  rural  life  are  well  ordered,  as  he  who  occupies 
one  of  the  delightful  and  commodious  guest  houses  to  either  side 
of  and  separate  from  the  main  house  shortly  realizes.  There  is  a  °ood 
deal  of  gaiety  in  the  form  of  dinner  parties  but  they  break  up  early 
since  people  so  interested  in  outdoor  sports  must  feel  fit  for  the 
morning  shooting  on  still  inland  ponds,  and  during  the  day  horse- 
back riding  is  a  customary  recreation. 

Love  of  life  in  the  country  definitely  involves  the  appreciation  of 
domestic  architecture,  and  especially  is  this  a  tradition  in  South 
C  arolina  where  the  manors  were  centers  of  Colonial  society  As  to 
W  edgetield  Plantation  the  architect  has  caught  both  the  new  and  the 
old  m  this  substantial  and  dignified  brick  dwelling  whereof  the 
central  block  and  wings  form  an  H-plan,  and  in  elevation  the  monu- 
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MRS.  CHISHOLM 

Decorator 


INNOCENTI  an<l  WEBEL 

Landscape  Architects 


On  the  south  terrace, 
this  elegant  portico 
with  slender  columns, 
bowered  hy  gardenias, 
gives  ready  egress  to 
gardens,  lawn,  hroad 
lake    and    rice  fields 


mental  units  impress  the  eye  with  their  excellently  proportioned 
relationships.  Great  hipped  roofs  with  chimneys  having  molded 
caps  are  striking  features  of  the  house. 

The  most  prominent  section  of  the  facade  is  of  course  the  door- 
way, placed  in  the  very  subtly  projecting  central  pavilion  that  is 
crowned  by  a  pediment  of  simple  brick  detail.  The  strength  of  the 
portal  itself  is  vested  in  a  severely  molded  entablature  upborn  by 
fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  for  which  the  curved  double 
stone  staircase  acts  as  an  impressive  stylobate,  for  contrast  flinging 
its  attenuated  lacy  iron  rails  outward  in  graceful  rhythms. 

The  refinement  of  classic  motifs,  coupled  with  a  one-story  scheme 
that  permits  the  use  of  no  dormers  on  the  driveway  side  of  the 
house  (although  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  they  appear,  re- 


architect, 

ataettabU  ^ 
lounge  10 


A  wealth  ol  imposing  architectural  detail 
in  the  late  southern  Georgian  style  gives 
a  classic.  dignified  heauty  to  the  rooms 
of  the  Goelet  country  house,  sumptuously 
yet  inlorinaliy  appointed.  Right:  A  living 
room  view  of  the  distinguished  fireplace 
wa  II.  C  ompare  this  with  the  equally  line, 
though  severer  mantelpiece  in  the  dining 
room  (lowei  right).  Left:  Reception  room 


room,  looking  toward  the  pedimented  and  splendidly  molded  doorway  to  the  hall 


vealing  a  second  floor  used  for  servants'  rooms)  marks  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  Regency  style  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  em- 
bodied likewise  in  the  slender  windows  and  sunken  panels  above. 

An  exquisite  semi-circular  porch  on  the  southern  side  of  the  house 
ably  conveys  how  vital  and  fresh  in  its  appeal  can  be  a  modern 
treatment  of  that  delicate  transitional  architecture  originating  be- 
tween the  Georgian  baroque  and  Roman  Revival  periods.  The 
columns,  only  six  inches  in  diameter,  have  orders  penetrating  into 
the  cylinder  which  lightly  bears  a  cushion-shaped  dome.  Within  is 
an  arched  doorway  flanked  by  two  big  consoles  supporting  a  cornice 
with  a  keystone  in  the  center.  Simplification  of  all  ornamental  detail 
is  the  secret  of  contemporary  classic  architecture,  and  as  manifested 
here,  one  has  an  interesting  cornice  made  of  brick,  even  to  the  dentils. 


The  frets  are  of  wrought  iron,  dowelled  into  the  brickwork  and 
painted,  suggestive  of  ancient  prototype,  yet  not  copied. 

This  comfortable  terrace,  handsomely  landscaped  with  white 
Banksia  roses  which  blossom  all  winter,  white  camellias,  white-green 
gardenias,  yellow  jasmine,  box,  and  pittosporum,  is  a  most  ideal 
location  for  outdoor  gatherings.  Down  the  garden  are  sighted  broad 
lawns  and  the  clover-leaf  shaped  lake  beyond  which  are  the  rice 
fields,  where  a  plenitude  of  duck  await  the  sportsmen. 

Entering  the  house,  one  realizes  the  hall  runs  completely  through, 
and  at  the  north  entrance  is  an  octagon  foyer  of  elegant  appearance 
with  four  domed  niches.  A  large  archway,  having  a  molded  keystone, 
and  a  pediment  resting  on  fluted  pilasters,  indicates  the  conserva- 
tive and  correct  use  of  classic  interior  (Continued  on  page  101) 
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ROKI  RT  \V.  TEBBS,  photographer 


Tlii;  DUCKS  went  out  at  dusk 


Photographs  by  the  author 


It  was  mid-afternoon  of  New  England's  silvery 
Christmas  a  year  ago.  Old  friends  had  dropped 
in  with  greetings  and  they  had  left.  The  holiday 
feast  was  done.  And  I,  who  loved  field  sport  well,  had  not  gone 
hunting;  not  gone  shooting  on  Christmas  Day  though  I'd  hardly 
missed  the  rite  since  I  was  ten!  As  everyone  knows,  the  day — 
down  South — exists  just  for  gunners  and  gun-dogs.  That  is  why 
the  Carolina  sky  is  always  blue,  filled  with  gray-silver  clouds  in  late 
December.  That  is  why  there  is  always  a  delicious  tang  of  pine 
smoke  hanging  on  the  air,  and  a  veil  of  haze  resting  lightly  on 
every  cottonfield  in  Dixie. 

Christmas  last  year  found  me  still  in  old  New  England.  Open  sea- 
sons on  game  come  early,  are  pretty  short  there.  There  isn't  too 
much  game  about  in  the  built-up  sections.  But  while  the  camera 
fends  well  enough  for  a  dusty  gun  on  some  such  occasions,  the  Christ- 
mas hunt,  of  course,  is  not  susceptible  to  change.  As  I  toyed  indoors 
with  a  sleek  new  camera  on  that  snowless  silvery  day  of  last  De- 
cember, even  my  old  Spaniel  sensed  that  I  was  not  content. 

The  grand  old  dog  did  not  know  though  that  my  sharpest  twinges 
came  from  breaking  faith  with  him.  You  might  have  guessed  that 
behind  a  slim  holiday  newspaper  I  was  living  over  our  first  hunt 
together  on  such  a  day  long  seasons  gone.  (How  the  game  had 
flushed  and  fallen  on  that  earlier  Christmas!  Two  doubles  on  quail, 
I  remembered  ...  a  great  black-bronze  gobbler  that  had  all  but 
gained  the  live-oak  swamp  when  my  fire  stopped  his  flight.  .  .  .) 
But  old  Bob  could  never  have  thought  about  things  like  that,  for 
scientists  say  dogs  can't  think. 

The  old  fellow  wagged  his  stub  of  a  tail  right  loyally  when  I 
slipped  on  a  coat,  led  the  way  to  the  car.  But  as  I  drove  through  the 
traffic-choked  streets  of  Springfield  we  both  felt  disturbed  I  guess — 
old  Bob  and  I — at  this  break  in  well-ordered  things.  There  were 
too  many  shiny  autos  here.  Christmas  wasn't  a  thing  of  the  city. 
It  belonged  to  frosty  fields  with  cottontails  scuttling  out  from  under 
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brushpiles  and  bob-white  roaring  off  among  long- 
leaf  pines.  It  cried  out  for  the  drift  of  burned  gun- 
powder on  the  air.  (The  dog  nudged  over  to  me 
with  a  wag  of  his  tail.  There  was  a  puzzled  look  in  his  eyes.  I  felt 
somehow  uneasy  about  the  situation.) 

Then  we  were  on  Walnut  Street,  and  Oakland.  Up  ahead  I  saw  a 
blue-brown  fringe  of  trees.  I'd  almost  forgotten  Forest  Park  with  its 
birches  rolling  off  across  the  land;  its  swishing  creeks  and  chain  of 
little  woodland  lakes.  It  was  more  in  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  The  air 
smelled  cleaner  here.  There  were  not  too  many  people  about  and 
such  cars  as  moved  along  the  winding  roads  moved  at  leisurely  pace. 

Quanck!  From  somewhere  above,  the  reedy  cry  of  a  wild  duck 
drifted  down.  Quanck!  quanck-quanck!  I  pulled  the  car  up  short 
at  the  edge  of  an  oak  grove,  leaped  out  for  a  glimpse  of  the  holiday 
skyrider  bold  enough  to  invade  the  haunts  of  men.  Not  one  duck 
alone  did  I  see  streaking  by  against  tumbled  clouds.  A  trio  of  black 
ducks  flew  there;  a  mallard  drake;  two  teal;  more  mallards  and 
blacks,  and  more.  Out  of  the  north  the  procession  swirled  over  the 
smokestacks  of  Springfield.  The  birds  drifted  on  in  a  circle  which 
took  them  a  half  mile  up  the  Connecticut  River.  Then  they  were 
coming  back. 

Larger  and  larger  the  specks  grew  until  the  ducks  passed  overhead 
again.  They  were  lower  now.  Another  swing  brought  them  so  close 
that  I  could  hear  the  whisper  of  their  wings  just  as  it  sounds  from 
inside  a  frosty  blind.  (Bob  cocked  his  head  aloft,  pricked  up  his 
ears  at  the  sight  of  pale  winter  sunlight  glittering  on  the  breasts  of 
waterfowl.)  Then  the  flock  came  dropping  down  like  migrant  black- 
birds to  a  beech  wood.  Wings  cupped,  some  forty  fat  birds  seemed 
to  have  vanished  among  the  trees  which  were  just  a  gunshot  off. 

We  drove  a  few  rods  along  the  twisting  road  before  I  spied  glisten- 
ing water.  Not  "water"  rightly,  then;  for  over  the  pond's  whole 
three  acres  there  were  only  two  tiny  pools  and  a  strip  by  the  dam 
which  were  not  sealed  with  thick  gray  ice.  My  heart  skipped  a  beat 
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at  the  sight  of  that  ice.  A  couple  of  hundred  wild  black  ducks  were 
resting  there.  As  many  more,  with  perhaps  a  hundred  mallards, 
clustered  like  bees  on  the  dark  band  of  open  water  by  the  dam.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  pond  fifty  cars  were  parked  close  to  the  shore. 
Scores  of  people  stood  on  the  lawn  before  them.  And  wildfowl  were 
feasting  on  bread  which  was  being  tossed  out  by  those  women,  chil- 
dren, and  able-bodied  men. 

Those  Massachusetts  birds  were  not  backyard  poultry,  mind  you, 
but  strong-winged  game  from  the  north.  Just  after  I  joined  the 
throng  on  the  bank  I  had  proof  of  that.  The  dog  was  locked  in 
the  car.  I  was  following  with  the  lens  a  squadron  of  mallards  zig- 
zagging down  to  the  pond.  Bang!  With  the  blast  of  a  shotgun,  a 
cold  motor  backfired  on  starting.  In  a  twinkling  five  hundred  panicky 
waterfowl  were  roaring  into  the  air.  Before  the  last  silver  splashes 
had  vanished  in  the  pond,  the  whole  sky  was  charged  with  fright- 
ened, milling  birds.  But  gradually  the 
birds  were  reassured.  Soon  chuckling  fowl 
again  were  waddling  over  the  bank,  eat- 
ing bread  and  left-over  cereal  from  the 
hands  of  children. 

I  wound  the  camera  shutter  as  tight 
as  it  would  go.  No  more  was  the  shutter 
ready  for  a  lightning-exposure  than  the 
thing  happened  over  again.  A  holiday 
hiker  with  a  walking-stick  over  his 
shoulder  trudged  into  view.  His  figure, 
though  moving  among  a  hundred  others 
not  dissimilar,  patently  suggested  a  gun- 
ner with  his  weapon.  The  ducks  saw  the 
resemblance  the  instant  the  man  stepped 
out  of  the  woods.  With  a  thunder  of 
wings,  an  explosion  of  foam,  their  legion 
tore  aloft.  I  shot  the  whole  feathered 
army  as  it  rose;  one  coterie  and  another 
as  it  reached  the  fateful  point  where 
vertical  flight  breaks  into  the  straight- 
away. And  as  the  world  of  ducks  wheeled 
through  the  sky  in  scattered  bands  five 
gunshots  distant,  I  bagged  them  to  a 
bird,  again  and  again. 

These  ducks  were  wary  enough  for  any- 
thing smacking  of  gunplay.  I  was  startled 
a  moment  later  at  their  reception  of  a  dog. 
Hardly  had  they  settled  back  on  the  pond 
when  an  Irish  Setter  came  loping  along 
the  bank.  The  ducks  didn't  fly.  Instead 

they  swam  after  the  handsome  fellow  just  a  couple  of  yards  offshore. 
Annh!  annh!  they  shouted  at  him  in  a  resonant  tone  which  made 
me  think  of  geese.  I  spoke  of  this  to  an  elderly  policeman  standing 
near.  (Click!  A  black  duck  came  to  bag  as  it  skidded  down  onto 
the  ice.)  He  said  that  always  when  dogs  came  around,  the  birds 
swam  close  and  taunted  them  with  quacks  and  hollow  honks.  The 
red  Setter  I'd  seen  was  wise  to  their  trickery.  He  always  affected 
a  vast  indifference  to  tantalizing  scent  and  the  studied  insolence 
of  the  ducks.  That  dog,  very  old  fellow  that  he  was,  only  glanced  at 
the  birds  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  as  he  galloped  past  on  his 
daily  run  along  the  pond's  edge. 

A  terrier  two  winters  before  had  been  less  canny.  When  the 
ducks  scoffed  at  him  he  had  swum  boldly  out  to  slay  and  retrieve 
the  lot.  But  the  ducks  had  paddled  farther  and  farther  off,  always 
just  out  of  reach,  till  they  came  to  the  rim  of  ice  in  mid-pond.  Then 


they  had  clambered  onto  the  ice  and  waddled  serenely  away.  But 
a  terrier  is  a  lot  heavier  than  any  duck.  The  dog  sprawled  over 
the  ice  for  a  few  yards  only  when  it  cracked  beneath  his  weight 
and  plunged  him  into  the  icy  water  where  he  was  drowned. 

Officii-  R.  ('.  King  said  the  ducks'  way  with  clogs  seemed  as  odd 
to  him  as  it  did  to  me.  (A  pair  of  streamlined  pintails  pitched  out 
of  the  sky.  The  camera  blinked  again.)  It  seemed  funny  too — since 
birds  can't  think  any  more  than  dogs  can — that  these  fowl  made  a 
sharp  distinction  between  men  on  the  one  hand  and  women  and 
children  on  the  other.  The  shyest  newcomers  soon  learned  to  eat 
from  the  hands  of  the  latter  group,  I  was  told,  but  even  bold  veterans 
never  lost  their  distrust  of  men.  Every  bird  in  the  entire  park  was 
wild,  wild.  .  .  . 

"  The  ducks,"  the  officer  said,  "go  out  at  dusk."  (The  words  fell 
on  my  ears  sonorously.  They  rang  with  the  mighty  cadence  of  a 

line  from  Coleridge.)  For  waterfowl  have 
the  love  of  far  places  in  their  hearts. 
Bread  alone  would  never  toll  them  into 
man's  domain.  A  thousand  birds  strong, 
these  ducks  came  to  the  park  with  every 
winter  dawn  in  quest  of  sanctuary  from 
out-of-season  pot-shooters'  guns.  They 
spent  their  nights  in  the  ghosts  of  ances- 
tral marshes  where  'rat-trappers  prowled 
by  day.  There  they  feasted  and  fattened 
where  their  fathers  had  dallied  a  million 
years  before.  Every  evening  as  dusk 
descended  the  ducks  went  out,  to  a  bird, 
with  a  mighty  beating  of  wild  wings.  I 
could  see  them  go,  to  be  sure,  if  I  stayed 
late  enough. 

(For  thick-peopled  areas  in  the  in- 
dustrial East  it's  sanctuary  waterfowl  to- 
day, or  none  at  all,  the  policeman  de- 
clared. Locally  trustful  birds  are  not  the 
thrilling  thing  that  wilderness  fowl  are, 
but  they're  a  whole  lot  better  than  none. 
Times  have  changed,  King  said.  Two 
resplendent  mallards  whisked  up  from  the 
pond.  I  stopped  them  with  the  camera  in 
full  flight.) 

"The  ducks  go  out  at  dusk."  The  his- 
tory of  America  was  bound  in  that  one 
passing  statement,  I  reflected;  the  whole 
tale  of  a  primitive  Eden  made  over  by 
men.  There  was  something  of  tragedy  in 
it.  (All  the  cars  had  gone  home  by  then,  with  a  blinking  of  lamps 
against  the  twilight.  The  gray-haired  policeman  was  trudging  up  the 
hill.)  I  opened  the  door  of  the  car  to  let  Bob  hop  out.  There  was  no 
reason,  I  thought,  why  my  tried  old  friend  shouldn't  glimpse  this 
latter-day  game.  He  was  very  old.  There  wasn't  any  reason  .  .  . 
since  the  ducks  went  out  at  dusk.  .  .  . 

The  dog  stood  stock-still  on  the  lawn  when  he  first  climbed  out; 
just  stood  and  looked  off  across  glistening  water  and  ice  where  wild 
waterfowl  played — by  day.  His  old  body  trembled  with  the  eagerness 
of  a  pointing  pup.  His  nose,  I  saw,  was  quivering  at  scent  of  game. 
Then  he  let  out  a  quick,  joyful  whine  and  rushed  into  the  water. 

But  something  was  wrong  with  this.  (Bob  stopped  on  the  dam  to 
gaze  back  at  me  with  a  look  of  accusation.  The  swirling  current  blew 
silver  bubbles  around  his  feet.)  The  mallards  and  black  ducks  a  half- 
gunshot  off  didn't  zoom  up  into  the  air  the  (Continued  on  page  101) 
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Studies  from  the  nude  are  not 
all  pornographic,  as  some  peo- 
ple think.  Those  poor  young- 
sters studying  art  in  Paris  simply 
have  to  go  through  with  it,  even 
though  a  good  many  of  them 
would  rather  sit  out  in  the  barn- 
yard and  paint  pictures  of  the 
cows.  And  the  teachers  of  art  will 
tell  you,  while  keeping  straight 

faces,  that  even  when  painting  a  man  with  an  overcoat,  the  basic 
human  figure  has  to  be  drawn  first  in  all  its  birthday  purity  and  the 
overcoat  put  on  afterward.  The  sculptors  are  still  more  conscientious 
in  this  matter.  They  build  up  their  human  figures  layer  by  layer; 
first  the  bones,  then  the  muscles  one  by  one,  then  the  clothing,  layer 
by  layer,  right  up  to  the  cravat  and  stickpin. 

To  the  layman  this  sounds  like  spoofing,  but  there's  something  in 
it.  Certainly  the  artist  has  to  know  his  osteology  and  his  anatomy 
very  thoroughly  and  quite  in  detail  before  he  can  draw  the  human 
figure  in  every  pose  and  condition  demanded  by  his  craft. 

So  why  shouldn't  I,  a  humble  admirer  of  trees,  study  them  in  the 
nude?  And  for  the  same  reasons.  In  midsummer,  when  they  are  cov- 
ered with  tons  of  foliage,  like  a  colored  maid  dressed  for  a  wedding, 
one  can  paint  nothing  but  a  blob  of  color  and  call  it  a  tree.  The 
skeleton  or  framework  that  holds  up  all  this  gaudy  foliage  is  not  to 
be  seen.  But  it  is  there  just  the  same.  And  the  significant  difference 
between  an  oak  and  a  hickory  is  still  determined  by  that  underlying 
structure  to  a  very  large  extent. 

If  one  is  an  etcher,  depending  on  lines  for  his  representation,  he 
will  have  urgent  need  to  see,  underneath  all  those  haystacks  of  green 
leaves,  the  structural  lines  on  which  the  whole  mass  is  built. 


FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


Knowing,  understanding,  and  loving  trees  as  only  a  veteran 
teacher  of  horticulture  can,  Prol  essor  Waugh  huilds  on  a 
sound  hasis  in  etching  his  portraits  of  woodland  friends.  Ahove 
are  timeworn  cottonwoods  along  the  Virgin  River  in  Utah 


By  the  time,  however,  that  the 
tree  artist  has  learned  to  draw  the 
elm,  the  oak,  and  the  tupelo  in  the 
nude,  he  will  have  discovered  that 
lust  there  lies  the  tree's  chief 
beauty.  The  experience  of  the  art 
student  doing  the  human  figure  is 
the  same.  After  the  lovely  model 
has  put  on  $300  worth  of  Parisian 
furbelows  she  is  not  half  so  beauti- 
ful as  she  was  posing  in  "the  altogether."  So  it  is  the  great  com- 
pensation of  the  gardener,  the  park-man,  and  the  lover  of  the 
landscape  that,  when  winter  comes  and  many  of  the  choicest  trees 
cast  their  foliage,  they  are  lovelier  than  ever  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  highly 
reprehensible  habit  practiced  by  superficial  lovers  of  nature  to  with- 
draw indoors  when  frost  comes  and  no  longer  admire  the  trees  in 
garden  and  park,  field  and  forest. 

Anyone  who  has  considered  portraiture,  even  in  photographs, 
knows  that  the  only  quality  that  makes  any  portrait  worth  while 
is  the  human  charac'er  which  is  displayed.  If  there  is  visible  any 
vigor,  ruggedness,  energy,  honesty,  even  stupidity,  it  makes  a  picture 
worthy  of  notice.  Without  some  such  positive  characteristic  the  por- 
trait is  a  waste  of  paper;  and  the  more  it  looks  like  some  dunce  who 
sat  for  it,  the  worse  it  is. 

Surely  it  should  require  no  argument  to  prove  that  trees  are  like 
that.  We  want  a  maple  to  be  a  maple  and  a  co'tonwood  a  positive 
and  self-respecting  Cottonwood.  And  the  defoliated  frames  displayed 
during  the  winter  show  their  specific  characters  more  positively  than 
all  the  draperies  of  summer. 

To  illustrate,  consider  the  group  of  patriarchal  sugar  maples  shown 
on  page  o2.  In  midsummer  they  present  to  {Continued  on  page  108) 
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From  an  etching  b,  FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


TUPELOS  IN  WINTER 
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So  much  happens  in  October,  besides 
Nut  Brown  Ale,  that  one  despairs  of 
covering  the  field  or  even  fractions  of  it. 
The  newspapers  make  foul  reading,  what  with 
political  elections  taking  up  one  third  of  the 
space,  another  third  consecrated  to  beauty 
aids  and  debutantes  and  weddings  and  Walter 
Lippmanns  and  girls  from  Cohoes  or  Elberon 
with  photographs,  who  have  just  plighted 
their  troth  (perhaps  this  should  be  plural, 
"troths,"  but  then  consider  "a  pride  of  lions" 
and  a  "gaggle  of  geese"  and,  in  any  event, 
one  doesn't  look  a  gift  girl  in  the  troth.  Where 
was  I?).  Oh  yes,  and  the  last  third  dedicated 
entirely  to  our  annual  football  mania  and 
those  athletes  who  sit  at  the  end  of  the  feet 
of  their  mentors  and  are  being  mentored  into 
the  sick  bay,  those  fine  American  scholars  and 
muscular  Christians  whose  names  end  in  wicz, 
blaub,  offski,  itzel,  and  who  can  hardly  refer 
to  their  coaches  without  tears,  so  profound  are 
their  love  and  veneration.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber," one  of  them,  'Limpy'  Prymzl  (h.b.  201 
lbs.,  1937)  asks  as  they  assemble  in  the  Home 
for  Incurables  for  their  annual  Milk  Toast 
Get  Together,  "do  you  remember  that  fight- 
talk  dear  old  Gyp-the-Blood  gave  us  in  the 
locker  room  just  before  the  crucial  game  with 
South  East  by  East  Early  Christian  Baptist 
Sunday  School?" 

"Nnaah!"  replies  Tony  Skezzucchi  (rt.  G. 
207,  All  American  1936)  who  has  brought  his 
paper  dolls  and  blunt-ended  scissors  along 
with  him  (he  never  misses  a  "Milk  Toast"). 

"Well,  sir,  it  was  a  honey.  We  was  play- 
ing on  a  neutral  field  at  Duck  Hill,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  they  wasn't  no  dressing  room 
so  the  sheriff  lent  us  the  jail.  Just  when  we 
was  finishing  dressing,  in  come  dear  old  Gyp. 
'So,'  he  says,  'you're  crabbin'  cause  there 
ain't  no  locker  room,  you  so  and  so's!  Line 
up  facing  them  cells!  You  see  they's  open. 
You,  Zucchi,'  he  says  to  you,  'stop  that 
mumblin'!  he  says  'I'm  doin'  the  talkin' 
here.'  And  he  picks  you  up  and  throws  you 
into  the  cell  so  hard  your  head  hits  the 
concrete  wall  and  goes  in  about  six  inches. 
Remember?" 

"Foosh!"  replies  Mr.  Skezucchi  who  is 
busy  cutting  out  a  dear  little  middy  blouse 
for  Shirley  Temple. 

"Then  he  steps  up  behind  Al  Kopitchovich 
and  he  says  to  him,  'Think  you  can  kick,  do 
you?  I'll  show  you  how  to  kick!'  And  he 
hauls  off  and  lets  go,  and  I  swear  it,  if  Al 
had  of  been  a  football,  that  punt  would  of 
carried  seventy  yards.  'Now,'  he  says,  'you — 
dopes,  I  shown  you  how  to  fight,  and  if  ever 
one  of  you  don'  fight  like  that  today  for  the 
honor  of  the  Little  Ole  Flowers  of  Sainta 
Francisco  Assininnium,'  he  says,  'you'll  spend 
two  weeks  in  this  here  locker  room,  eatin' 
concrete,  like  my  dear  ole  pal,  Zucchi,  here. 
Now,'  he  says,  'go  out  there  and  fight.  Kill 
'em,'  he  says,  'murder  'em,'  he  says,  'What 
do  you  think  I'm  paying  you  for?'  'Yes, 
Gyp,  ole  boy,  we  yells,  we'll  fight  for  our 
Elmer  Tomato,  ole  Saint  Whaddyacallhim, 
an'  for  you!" 

"Limpy"  paused  and  ate  a  rather  soggy 
morsel  of  toast. 

"And  did  you  win?"  asked  a  reporter  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  gathering. 
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"Win?  Nah.  They  took  us,  6<>-0." 
"And  to  what  do  you  attribute  vour  de- 
feat?" 

W  ell  you  see,  'bout  the  middle  of  the  third 
quarter,  when  the  score  was  only  55-0  two  or 
three  of  them  lousy  Baptists  ganged  me  and 
gnawed  my  leg  off  and  we  didn't  have  no 
good  substitute  cause  of  Zucchi,  here,  he  was 
still  stuck  in  the  concrete.  Wasn't  you  Zucchi?" 

"Hong"  answered  Skezucchi,  who  was  now, 
with  great  virtuosity,  snipping  out  Tyrolean 
costumes  for  the  Dionne  Quintuplets.  "Yes, 
we  lost  all  right,"  said  Limpy,  "but  it  was  a 
great  game  and,  boy,  what  a  fight-talk!" 

The  above  may  not  be  a  wholly  accurate 
account  of  the  Get  Together;  it  is  just  a 
mental  picture  based  on  what  I  see  and  read 
in  the  sport  sections  of  our  great  newspapers 
and  popular  weeklies  (circulation  3,000,000,- 

000  x  93).  As  a  result  I  am  going  to  crawl 
upstairs  in  my  ivory  tower  and  read  Confucius 
and  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  I  can  take  my 
sports  section  or  leave  it  and  I'm  leaving  it 
until  the  Rose,  Orange,  Sugar,  Soup,  and 
other  Bowls  have  been  thoroughly  emptied. 

Book  Reviews 

The  rather  dreary  Jewish  gentleman  who 
vented  his  spleen — if  that  is  the  proper  ex- 
pression— in  the  composition  of  "Ecclesiastes" 
said,  among  other  things:  "Of  making  many 
books  there  is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh."  To  some  students  the 
revised  version  should  read:  "Of  making 
many  sporting  books  there  is  no  end  and 
much  reviewing  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh 
(or  fleshy  people)."  There  are  flocks  of  new 
books  shyly  offering  their  charms  to  the 
Christmas  trade,  and  I  feel  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  do  my  duty  by  those  which  have 
been  on  my  desk  from  April  to  November, 
the  remnant  sales  and  the  smart,  little  new 
numbers. 

Both  the  publishers  and  the  editorial  staff 
of  this  magazine  were  particularly  anxious  for 
me  to  review  a  new  volume,  unquestionably 
the  sporting  Book  of  the  Month,  called 
"Martha  Doyle  and  Other  Sporting  Mem- 
ories" (Derrydale  Press,  $10)  by  a  hitherto 
little  known  author,  Richard  Ely  Danielson. 

1  consented  gladly  for  I  had  written  the  book 
and  knew  it  well  and  frankly  I  considered  it 
facile  princeps.  You  may  perhaps  recall  the 
books  which  used  to  be  published  for  the  edi- 
fication of  female  school  teachers  on  the 
Chautauqua  circuit  called,  "Shakespeare, 
Author  and  Man,"  or  more  simply,  "The  Man, 
Shakespeare."  So  I  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
writing  a  short  review  of  nine  or  ten  pages 
on  "Martha  Doyle,"  entitled,  "Danielson,  The 
Man,  The  Author,  The  Reviewer!"  or  pos- 
sibly "The  Man,  The  Author,  The  Reviewer, 
Danielson!"  or  any  other  combination  of  this 
thrilling  group  of  words.  However,  such  a 
study  involved  dividing  myself  into  three 
parts,  like  all  Gaul  (copyreader,  the  last  word 
is  spelled  G-a-u-l,  not  G-a-l-l)  and  I  felt 
unequal  to  the  task,  as  I  have  never  been 
very  good  at  fractions.  Besides  there  are  al- 
ways suspicious  people  who  might  doubt  the 
purity  of  my  motives  if  I  reviewed  my  own 
book.  They  might  even  think  I  was  trying  to 
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help  .Mr.  Connett  sell  a  few  copies,  a  foul 
aspersion  which  Danielson,  The  Man,  in- 
dignantly denies.  So,  at  last  and  with  regret 
I  turned  it  back  to  the  editors  who  will  prob- 
ably have  it  reviewed  by  some  man  who  looks 
and  acts  like  Blackbeard  or  Captain  Kidd  and 
habitually  carries  a  cutlass  in  his  teeth. 

"Go  littel  book!  Go  littel  myn  tragedy!" 
(approximately  Chaucer). 

"Golden  Hoofs"  by  William  Cary  Duncan 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  $2.50)  is  the  story  of 
Goldsmith  Maid,  perhaps  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican trotting  mare  of  all  time.  Conditions 
change  and  speed  records  are  broken  year 
by  year,  but  in  the  bulk  of  her  achievement 
as  summed  up  by  Mr.  Duncan,  no  horse  or 
mare  has  equaled  the  performance  of  Gold- 
smith Maid.  As  the  story  unfolds,  modern 
horsemen,  many  of  whom  have  never  heard 
or  dimly  remember  folklore  about  the  great 
mare,  will  be  tempted  to  turn  to  the  official 
records  and  study  them  devoutly.  For  Mr. 
Duncan  is  perhaps  more  concerned  with  "The 
Maid's"  personality  than  with  her  perform- 
ances. The  book  might  be  criticized  for  a 
dwelling  on  rather  trivial  incidents  which  gives 
a  possibly  false  impression  of  padding.  Other- 
wise it  is  a  delightful  document.  No  acknowl-  l 
edgment  is  made  of  the  fact  that  ten  elevenths 
of  the  book  appeared  serially  in  "The  Sports- 
man," and  for  that  I  make  my  moan. 

"The  Beauty  of  Sail"  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  $10)  consists  of  superb  photographs  of 
yachts  and  other  sailing  vessels  by  that  great  v 
marine  photographer,  Beken  of  Cowes,  with 
a  commentary  by  Uffa  Fox,  than  whom.  .  .  . 
When  you  find  this  combination  in  a  good 
big  book  of  274  pages,  you  have  something 
"to  see  and  to  admire."  American  yachtsmen 
will  regret  that  Mr.  Beken's  photographs  are 
confined  to  British  scenes  and  that  the  only 
American  yachts  shown  are  visitors,  but 
nothing  could  detract  from  the  beauty  of  this 
book  and  the  wisdom  of  the  commentator. 

Another  Scribner's  book  of  English  origin 
is  "Horses,  Hounds,  and  Country,  Studies 
from  a  Sportsman's  Note  Book  by  Michael 
Lyne"  ($6),  with  four  plates  in  color  and 
forty-seven  reproductions  in  black  and  white. 
This  is  a  fine  big  book,  describing  the  artist's 
sporting  tours,  with  a  good  deal  of  space 
devoted  to  the  essence  of  the  sport  rather 
than  to  the  severely  factual  comment  on  par- 
ticular hunts  which  we  are  used  to.  Mr. 
Lyne's  color  plates  are  excellent,  clear  with 
definite  atmosphere  and  feeling.  His  black 
and  white  sketches  seem  to  me  often  confused 
and  crowded  with  too  heavy  use  of  the  black. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  early  printing  of 
review  copies.  On  the  whole,  however,  a 
pleasant  and  attractive  book  in  the  Lionel 
Edwards  tradition. 

"Modern  Trout  Fishing,"  by  W.  Carter 
Platts  (The  Macmillan  Company,  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  designs,  $5)  is  a  man- 
ual, by  that  well-known  angling  author  on 
all  forms  of  trout  fishing  on  British  waters. 
It  is  more  than  a  manual,  although  you  are 
told  how  to  do  it  in  every  case,  the  best 
methods  and  the  best  tackle  to  use.  Manuals 
are  often  dry  reading — even  when  they  dis- 
cuss the  wet  fly.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  author  tempers  authoritative  information 
with  an  easy  style,  many  anecdotes  and 
stories.  Of  that  strange  bait,  the  "Daddy," 
he  says,  "A  trout  feeding  on  Daddy-long-legs 
is  like  a  man  eating  spaghetti — it  has  got  to 
whip  round  the  outlying  suburbs  of  the  sub- 
ject before  it  can  get  all  the  straggle  ends 
into  its  mouth.  Moral,  strike  slowly."  (The 
same  technique  should  not  be  applied  to 
Fascist  spaghetti  eaters;  strike  when  they 
look  approximately  (Continued  on  page  116) 
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Last  fall,  earlv  in  the  season,  mv  beloved  hunting  mare  went  lame 
in  the  stifle  and  the  veterinarian  pronounced  her  permanently 
unfit  for  anything  except  light  hacking.  With  business  at  the 
low  ebb  that  it  was  mv  chances  for  a  new  mount  looked  none  too 
good.  Even  with  the  usual  Christmas  check  from  mv  husband  and 
the  most  exacting  economy,  I  knew  I  could  not  squeeze  out  the 
price  of  a  horse.  Christmas  morning,  as  I  pulled  out  the  long 
envelope  always  folded  to  fit  the  toe  of  mv  stocking.  I  said  gailv 
"Here's  mv  check;*',  expecting  of  course,  the  customary  gift,  and 
then  to  mv  surprise  drew  out  a  slip  of  scratch  paper — nothing  else — 
on  which  was  written  in  pencil,  rather  hastilv  it  seemed, 

When  I  ask  "Do  you  love  me?*'  You  answer  "Of  course. 
But  I'd  show  more  affection  if  you'd  buy  me  a  horse." 

Who  sets  this  affection?  I  should,  of  course. 
But  I  doubt  if  I  get  half  as  much  as  the  horse. 

Regardless  of  outcome  here's  the  true  course. 
This  billet-doux  means  I.O.U.  a  horse!! 

When  I  finished  reading  it,  needless  to  sav.  I  immediatelv 
showed  great  affection  and  said.  "What  a  Christmas!  " 

'"You  ought  to  say,"  calmly  sug- 
gested my  poet,  "What  a  hus- 
band!"' 

As  soon  as  the  holidays  were 
over  and  the  children  back  in 
school.  I  set  out  for  Virginia  with 
a  friend  whom  I  love  though  she 
knows  not  a  hock  from  a  pastern. 
She  and  a  non-hunting  cousin  were 
to  tea  and  talk  while  I  followed 
hounds  with  the  cousin's  husband, 
a  Yirginia  gentleman  who  had  to 
give  up  riding  races  and  point-to- 
points  to  earn  a  living  for  his  wife 
and  children. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  as 
we  motored  to  meet  hounds.  Sam, 
my  cousin's  husband,  explained  to 
me  that  I'd  find  today's  hunting 
"different"'  from  that  which  I  had 
known  before  in  Yirginia  and  in 
my  own  Rose  Tree  hunting  coun- 
try near  Philadelphia.  I  could  see, 
he  remarked,  that  we  were  getting 
into  a  wilder  looking  country. 
'Rappahannock  County  now,"  he 
side.  "The  stiffest  I've  ever 
hunted." 

"  The  stiffest — "  I  felt  mv  heart 
grow  a  little  cold. 

"You  know,"  he  went  on  in  his 
quiet  voice,  "there's  not  a  railroad 
in  Rappahannock  Countv.  let  alone  a  made  jump." 

"How  do  you  get  through?" 

"You  just  take  what  comes." 

"And  what — comes?"  I  asked  slowly. 

"Mostly  stone  walls  and  rail  fences."  he  said. 

I  saw  a  superb  rail  fence  worming  its  way  along  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill.  "But  they  do  drop  top  rails?"  I  asked. 

"Not  when  they  get  going."  he  said  calmly. 

I  looked  across  the  magnificent  stretch  of  country  serene  in  the 
sunshine  but  with  an  untamed  splendor  in  the  rise  of  its  hills  and 
in  the  wildness  of  stone  boulders  jutting  forth  at  intervals  from 
summit  to  base,  and  wondered  if  I  might  not  immediately  get  moun- 
tain sickness!  I  must  admit  to  a  slight  uneasiness  at  this  point. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  my  mount?"'  I  asked  presently. 

"You  are  riding  the  Crow,  I  think.'"  Sam  answered. 


"A  liorse  like  the  Crow 
does  indeed  make  minds, 
hearts,  and  pockethooks 
meet!  .  .  .  vou  wise, 
vou  darling  Mr.  C  row!" 


"Is  he — safe?"  I  asked  this  question  timidlv  and  hopefully. 
"O  yes,  Sally's  hunted  him!"  This  statement  did  not  reassure  me 
at  all  for  Sally,  now  fifteen,  has  ridden  everything,  anything  on  four 
legs  since  she  could  walk,  from  horses  to  mules  and  calves — once 
even  made  merry  with  an  old  sow! 

When  we  reached  the  hill  where  the  field  met,  I  found  to  my 
surprise  that  I  was  the  only  woman  among  about  fifteen  men.  Sam 
introduced  me  to  the  Master  who,  in  his  master's  cap  though  with- 
out pink  coat  or  even  stock,  managed  to  look  like  an  old  English 
print  come  to  life.  The  lines  of  his  face,  of  his  body  in  the  saddle 
had  both  distinction  and  grace,  unconsciously  expressive  of  a  superb 
independence.  I  forgot  for  a  moment  how  frightened  I  was  in  my 
interest  in  the  scene  before  me  and  in  the  men  themselves.  A  group 
different  indeed  in  appearance  from  any  I  had  met  in  the  hunting 
field  before.  Only  one  man  with  derby  and  stock,  all  the  others 
dressed  as  they  pleased,  but  never  anywhere  have  I  met  greater 
courtesy  or  more  really  charming  manners.  I  began  to  pray  that  I 
would  not  let  these  gentlemen  down  by  riding  poorly  through  their 
splendid  country.  Anyway  I  could  die  but  once! 

"Let's  get  going!"  The  Master's  voice  rang  out  pleasantly  but 
with  a  note  of  authority.  "You  are  to  ride  the  Crow,"  he  turned  to 
me.  "I  hope  he  will  give  you  a  good  ride."'  A  colored  boy  brought 
forward  a  big  gelding,  a  seven-eighths  bred,  I  should  have  judged, 
with  the  right  slope  to  his  shoulders,  good  bone,  and  really  beau- 
tiful hindquarters.  His  neck,  perhaps,  was  a  trifle  short  and  his 
ears  a  trifle,  just  a  trifle,  long.  No,  I  didn't  believe  I'd  buy  him! 

For  five  minutes,  perhaps,  we 
followed  around  a  hill  on  the  edge 
of  a  wood  down  the  side,  avoiding 
huge  stone  boulders,  when  sud- 


denly hounds  gave  tongue  and  we 
viewed  a  big  red  fox  as  he  ran 
lightly,  easily  out  of  the  woods 
through  the  field  and  across  the 
\  dirt  road  into  a  field  on  the  other 

\  side  and  up  over  the  opposite  hill. 

v  I  could  see  only  wire  about  us. 

"There's  a  gate  back  there  to  the 
right."  someone  shouted.  "We'd 
lose  time  that  way."  said  the  Mas- 
ter as  he  turned  swiftly  to  the  left 
toward  what  had  been  a  board 
gate.  The  gate  now,  however,  was 
wired  tight  to  the  posts,  a  nasty 
looking  affair  around  four  feet 
with  a  couple  of  broken  boards 
jutting  up  at  the  top.  He's  not 
going  to  lead  us  over  that!  But 
over  he  went,  he  and  his  big  gray 
— Sam  next,  and.  oh  very  well, 
you  and  I  now,  Mr.  Crow,  but  I 
wish  all  these  Yirginia  gentlemen 
wouldn't  be  so  damn  polite!  As 
we  went  over  the  gate  I  knew  at 
once  that  the  Crow  was  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  when  it  came 
to  fences.  He  was  so  easv  and  cas- 
ual, to  the  manner  born.  Hounds 
turned  left  and  led  us  going  away  across  fields  into  a  deep  unbroken 
woods.  Well,  for  me  I  had  hunted  in  trappy  country  and  could  duck 
quickly  from  branches  and  swinging  monkey  vines.  Even  so  one 
branch  tore  my  left  sleeve  and  another  cut  a  wide  slash  in  the 
bottom  of  my  coat.  But  what  cared  I  with  the  music  from  fifteen 
couple  of  hounds  calling  us  on!  ""They're  turning! "  To  the  left 
we  swung.  Dear  Father  in  heaven — I  saw  rising  before  me  a  rail 
fence  that  seemed  to  reach  to  the  sky.  As  the  Master,  not  even 
pausing,  headed  his  splendid  gray  at  it  and  went  over,  followed  by 
Sam,  I  felt  myself  go  cold.  But  no  way  out — come  on,  Mr.  Crow, 
you'll  have  to  do  it  by  yourself  this  time — I  can't  even  look  at  it! 
I  headed  him  into  that  proud  rail  fence,  shut  mv  eves,  said  a  prayer, 
gave  him  all  the  reins  and  oh-h-h — we  were  out  of  the  woods  look- 
ing into  the  heavens!  How  beautiful  the  world  was!  We  sailed  along 
across  a  long  plateaulike  stretch  of  field  (Continued  on  page  102) 
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Freudy 


10  GOALS 

For  the  first  time  since  1925  the  United  States 
has  four  lO-goal  players.  Here  on  this  page  are 
the  top  ranking  quartet:  Stewart  Iglehart,  Cecil 
Smith,  and  Tommy  Hitchcock  across  the  top  and, 
at  the  right,  the  newcomer  to  these  ranks.  Michael 
Phipps,  just  recently  raised  from  9  goals  to  10 


ARTHUR  W.  LITTLE,  JR. 


In  case  you  haven't  heard,  there's  going  to  be 
an  International  Polo  Series  early  next  June 
when  the  chosen  "Four  Horsemen"  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively, 
ride  out  on  the  historic  turf  of  International  Field 
at  the  Meadow  Brook  Club,  Westbury,  Long 
Island.  By  all  accounts  it's  going  to  be  quite  a 
big-time  polo  show. 

We  see  by  the  papers,  as  another  polo  player, 
the  late  Will  Rogers,  used  to  say,  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  this  country  to  place  on  the  field  the 
highest  handicapped  team  in  the  history  of  inter- 
national polo.  This  became  known  late  last  month 
with  the  announcement  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  United  States  Polo  Association  of 


the  raising  of  Michael  G.  Phipps  from  9  to  10.  It 
was  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  new  handicap 
list  made  public  by  the  board. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  has  four 
10-goal  players,  for  Phipps  joins  Tommy  Hitch- 
cock, Stewart  Iglehart,  and  Cecil  Smith  at  the  top 
of  our  handicap  rating  and  thus  creates  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  40-goal  team  for  the  International 
matches.    Not    since    1925,    when  Hitchcock, 
Devereux  Milburn,  Malcolm  Stevenson,  and 
Watson  Webb,  who  had  been  successful  in 
the  1924  International  contests,  were  rated 


the  jNear^Sub 

at  10-goals  each,  has  this  country  had  four 
players  at  this  figure.  The  country  has  never 
had  four  in  an  International  match. 

But,  barring  unforeseen  developments  in 
the  still  immature  plans,  it  seems  fairly  defi- 
nite that  our  new  "Big  Four"  will  line  up 
that  way — with  Phipps  at  No.  1,  Smith  at 
No.  2.  and  Iglehart  and  Hitchcock  interchanging 
at  the  pivot,  No.  3,  and  Back  positions — in  the 
trial  matches  next  spring  anyway  until  the  smooth- 
est playing  team  combination  is  worked  out  to 
satisfaction.  Most  of  the  regular  followers  of  polo 
know  all  this,  and  the  only  surprising  element  in 
the  first  active  step  in  defense  of  the  challenge 
of  England  by  Robert  E.  Strawbridge,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  association,  and  of  its  Defense  Com- 
mittee— which  also  includes  Devereux  Milburn, 
Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Cornelius  V.  "Sonny" 
Whitney,  and  John  Hav  "Jock"  Whitney — is  that 
letters  have  been  dispatched  to  thirteen  men  in- 
viting them  to  take  part  in  trials  for  the  team  to 
be  chosen  to  defend  the  cup  in  June.  Although  the 
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"eventual"  team  might  not  have 
as  many  private  pony  strings  to 
borrow  "from,  it  would  seem  that 
under  the  present  circumstances 
eight  men  would  be  enough  from 
which  to  do  all  this  careful 
choosing. 

The  men  invited  to  try  for 
the  team  include  all  of  the  play- 
ers in  the  country  rated  at 
7-goals  o*r  more  on  handicap  and 
two  outstanding  6-goal  players. 
In  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned ten  goalers,  the  first  three 
of  whom  hail  from  Long  Island 
and  the  third  from  Texas,  these 
are:  Eric  Pedley  of  California 
and  Ravmond  Guest  of  New 
York,   both   rated   at  8-goals; 

Elmer  J.  Boeseke,  Jr.,  of  California,  William  Post  2nd.,  Elbridge 
T.  Gerry,  G.  H.  "Pete"  Bostwick,  and  Winston  Guest,  all  of  New 
York  and  all  rated  at  7;  C.  V.  Whitney  of  New  York,  captain  of 
Old  Westbury,  national  champions,  and  Robert  L.  Gerry,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  of  the  champion  Aknusti  team,  Waterbury  Cup  title- 
holders,  6-goal  men. 

The  invitations  asked  all  these  players  to  regulate  their  own  train- 
ing and  that  of  their  valuable  mounts  and  arrange  their  affairs  so 
that  they  may  report  to  the  committee  on  May  1st  for  the  start  of 
official  test  matches  on  Long  Island.  Before  that  it  is  expected  that 
many  of  the  American  players  will  swing  into  action  at  Aiken,  South 
Carolina.  The  British  players  will  train  in  California — with  a  series 


8  GOALS 

Eric  Pedley  ol  California  and  Raymond  Guest  of  New  ^  ork.  l>olli 
8-goal  players,  are  among  those  trying  out  for  llie  Internationals 


ber  of  each  of  our  International 
teams  since  1921  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1936,  when  he  found 
it  impossible  to  make  the  trip 
to  England.  Pedley  and  Guest 
have  been  on  two  International 
teams,  the  others  on  one;  and 
Bostwick,  Post,  Boeseke,  and 
Jock  Whitney,  the  Defense 
Committee  member,  have  been 
on  semi-official,  so-called  "In-" 
ternational"  teams  in  past 
series  with  Argentina. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
British  playing-captain.  Gerald 
Balding,  for  the  1939  Inter- 
nationals, also  represented  the 
United  States  a  few  years  ago 
when,  under  a  special  mutual 
arrangement,  the  winner  of  our  Open  Championship  that  year, 
Greentree,  went  on  to  accept  the  challenge  of  an  invading  Argentine 
team  which  defeated  us  at  Meadow  Brook  in  two  straight  games. 
Balding,  now  in  India  gathering  ponies,  will  be  in  California  in 
February  and  later  is  expected  to  appear  at  Aiken  to  look  things 
over  before  starting  British  final  practice  at  Mitchell  Field,  adjacent 
to  the  Meadow  Brook  Club  on  Long  Island,  the  first  of  May.  Other 
Britishers  to  play  in  California  this  winter  include,  of  course,  the 
non-playing  International  team  leader,  Lord  Cowdrav,  who  will 
however  play  six  of  his  own  ponies  in  the  California  test  matches: 
Eric  Tyrrell-Martin,  1936  International  team  captain;  Aidan  Roark; 
Humphry  Guiness;  Bob  Skene,  the  Australian  forward;  John  Lakin, 


of  eight  exhibition  matches  in 
addition  to  the  British  team 
moving  around  and  playing 
through  the  principal  California 
winter  and  spring  tournaments — 
with  your  correspondent  tagging 
along  .  .  .  (With  headquarters 
at  Del  Monte,  the  British  training  schedule  includes:  Feb.  15th 
to  March  1st,  at  Midwick  Country  Club,  Los  Angeles — with  the 
first  big  Sunday  exhibition  game  planned  for  February  19th  .  .  . 
March  7th  to  14th,  Santa  Barbara,  with  one  big  Sunday  game  .  .  . 
March  16th  to  April  9th,  Del  Monte — and  March  20th  to  April  2nd. 
Pacific  Coast  High  Goal  Handi 


7  GOALS 

From  lelt  to  right:  Elmer  Boeseke,  Jr.,  of  California.  William 
Post  2nd,  Pete  Bostwick,  Winston  Guest,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  all 
ol  New  York,  ami  all  ranked  at  7  goals,  invited  by  the  Defense 
Committee  ol  the  U.  S.  Polo  Association  to  compete  in  the  trials 


cap — with  Sunday  games  as  part 
of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition, 
at  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Fran- 
cisco .  .  .  and  April  3rd  through 
the  9th,  Pacific  Coast  Open 
Event,  at  San  Mateo). 

Of  the  men  invited  to  try  for 
our  team,  Hitchcock,  Iglehart, 
Phipps,  Pedley,  and  Winston 
Guest  have  been  members  of 
International  teams  in  the  past. 
Elbridge  Gerry  was  a  spare  with 
our  team  which  defended  the 
trophy  successfully  in  London 
during  1936.  Of'  the  group, 
Hitchcock,  of  course,  has  sev- 
eral years'  more  experience  than 
the  others,  having  been  a  mem- 


an    up-and-coming  younger 
player;  and  the  Anglo-Argen- 
tine No.  1  of  the  1936  British 
Four,   Hesketh   Hughes.  Ivor 
Balding  and  Capt.  C.  T.  I. 
Pat"   Roark — the  latter  will 
be  in  California,  playing  with 
Midwick — will  undoubtedly  be  invited  to  join  the  Grea't  Britain 
squad  when  the  West  Coast  practice  starts. 

So  that  is  the  list,  as  it  now  stands,  of  the  American  and  British 
International  forces.  And  of  the  dozen  and  one  "chosen  few"  cor- 
dially invited  to   'try  out"  for  Americas  1939  International  Polo 

Team,  we  say  it's  a  nice  ges- 


6  GOALS 

Below,  completing  the  list  of  thirteen  asked  to  try  out  lor  the 
International  team  are  6-goalers  Robert  Gerry  and  Sonnv  Whitnev 
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ture — on  paper.  And  we  say 
"on  paper"  intentionally,  not 
as  a  matter  of  prejudice  or  with 
the  slightest  intention  of  crit- 
icizing or  endeavoring  to  tell 
the  polo  association  how  to  run 
its  business — the  great  success 
that  has  followed  the  various 
moves  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  galloping  game  in  the 
past  should  immediately  "per- 
ish" any  such  silly  thought — ■ 
but  merely  as  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion  when  we  ask  you. 
gentle  readers,  to  look  over 
the  (Continued  on  page  107) 


COUNTRY 
GATHERINGS 

MARYLAND— NEW  YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 


H.I, 


the 


\\  ai  Admiral-Seabiscuil  race, 

Mr.  I  I),  Riddle,  owner 

*>l   I  In-  delcatcd  War  Admiral 


Above:  Mrs.  Allred  G.  Vanderbilt  and  Miss  Fli/.a- 
bclh  M.  Sturgis  were  among  the  many  racing  fans 
at  Pimlico  for  the  War  Admiral-Seabiscuil  race 


ft 


V 


Above:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  I  Inward  enjoying 
luncheon  at  Pimlico  before  the  start  of  the  match 
race  won  hv  Mr.  I  foward's  great  horse,  Seabiscuit 


i 


Above:  At  the  Golden's  Bridge 
Hunter  Trials  in  Salem  Center. 
Miss  Ivy  Maddison  chats  with 
Judges    Assheton    and  Clark 

Above  right:  Miss  "Babe"  Humphries, 
of  Mt.  Kisco,  at  the  Golden's  Bridge 
Hunter  Trials  held  at  Salem  Center 


w  atching  from  the  top  of  the 
station  wagon:  Mrs.  Van  Rens- 
selaer Wittman,  Mrs.  Richard 
Bondy,    Jr..   Mrs.    B.  (umbel 

Above  left:  Daniel  McKeon,  of  Hark- 
away  Farms,  Ridgefield.  Connecticut,  also 
at   the   Golden's    Bridge    Hunter  Trials 


Watching  the  hunter  trials  from  the  wall 
are  Dorothy  Holzinger,  William  Brown- 
ing, Jr.,  Mrs.  Richard  Jackson,  Mrs.  Ada 
Phair,  W.  Browning,  Sr..  Sally  Jackson 


Among  the  large  crowd  turning  out  lor  the 
Pickering  I  lunt  Races  held  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Clothier  in 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  were  (lelt)  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  (  ram  ol  Ambler,  Pa.,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  1 1.  Latrobe  Roosevelt  (right) 


Photographs  by  Mo 


COUNTRY  GATHERINGS 

NEBRASKA   AND  CONNECTICUT 


A. 


Miss  Betty  Paxton, 
of  Omaha,  Neb  raska, 
who  rode  Landen  sta- 
bles' Major  Dare  to 
win  the  class  for  the 
hest  local  girl  rider 
at  the  successful  Ah- 
Sar-Ben  Horse  Show 

Right:  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  \V.  Opp,  of  Hanni- 
bal, Missouri,  were 
exhibitors  at  the  Ak- 
Sar-Ben  Horse  Show 

Right  is  Joseph 
Freeman,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas, 
the  owner  of  the 
famous  saddle  horse 
Midnight  Star  at 
Ak-Sar-Bcn  Show 


&  - 


Miss  Kathryn  Hosford,  reigning  Queen  of  the  Ak-Sar- 
Ben  Horse  Show,  with  her  father,  \V.  D.  Hosford,  and 
J.   M.   Harding,   assistant   publisher   of  World-Herald 


rs  v 
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Photographs  by  Morgan  antt  Lucas 


\l  the  Yale-Navy  football  game  in  New  Haven.  Left:  Miss  Alice 
M.  I  I  eitmann.  Upper  center:  Miss  Catherine  B.  Gamble  with  Mr. 
lohn  MacKcnzie.  Directly  above:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Forest 
lord  lunching  with  their  son,  George,  Jr.,  and,  right,  Mrs.  Harold 
R.  Talbot,   the   former   Barbara   Truesdale,   all    from   New  York 


Don  Dounie 

Above:  Mrs.  Kenneth 
S.  Fitzpatrick  of  En- 
cino,  California,  with 
Rolf  vom  Oertzetal,  bet- 
ter known  as  "Light- 
ning." Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
is  very  well  known  as  a 
breeder  of  Keeshondens 


Mrs.  Frank  Porter  Mil- 
ter, California  stable 
owner,  showing  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Moss's 
blue  Setter,  Snowdon 
Blue  Boots,  at  Pasadena 
Kennet  Club  Dog  Show 


Top:  Barbara  Woodworth,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Woodworth  of  Pasadena  with 
her  Great  Dane  Olan  of  Ridgerest.  Above  left: 
Mrs.  Suzanne  Wall,  of  Encino,  with  Ch.  Jaga 
of  Warrendane  at  the  Pasadena  Kennel  Club 
Show.  Above  right:  Mrs.  D.  H.  Hostetter,  Jr., 
of  Flintridge  with  Ch.  Guardian  of  Ridgerest 


Above :    Mrs.  Loula 
Long  Combs,  owner  of 
tbe  well-known  Long- 
view  Farms,  showing  i 
at  the  American  Royal  . 


Above:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Rig- 
gins,  owner  of  the  Jessie 
Ruth  Stables  in  Bartles- 
ville,  Oklahoma,  exhib- 
itor at  American  Royal 


Tbe  Honorable  Harry  Woodring,  Dora  Lea  Horner  and  Shirley 

Secretary   of  War  and  former  Ann  Horner,  daughters  of  Mr. 

Governor    of    Kansas,    at    the  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Horner  of  Kansas 

American    Royal    Horse    Show  City,  with  the  pony  Little  Ben 

Miss  Gayle  Gray,   daughter  of  Mr.  George  E.  Peak,  of  Win- 

R.  L.  Gray,  rode  for  her  father's  chester,  HI.,  an  exhibitor  at  the 

stable   al    the   American   Royal  American  Royal  Show  since  1879 


Photogra[>lis  by  the  author  from  Gendrea 


LAURENCE  SANEORD  CRITCHELL 


Port-au-Prince  has  charm.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  towns  the 
disposition  of  which  is  evident  at  once.  It  rises  hillward.  You 
do  not  receive,  as  you  do  in  London,  that  oddly  disturbing  im- 
pression of  a  great  number  of  church  steeples  receding  farther  and 
farther  away,  each  one  the  markstone  of  a  local  Unknown — that 
impression  which  tends  to  make  a  flat  city  so  incalculable  and  un- 
friendly. Port-au-Prince  is  revealed  at  once,  a  diminutive  stage. 
Marionettes  along  the  wharf,  unstrung  but  self-motivated,  wait  for 
the  ship.  Behind  them  is  the  town.  It  rests  on  the  mountain  side 
at  a  point  of  least  resistance,  with  its  one  palace  and  its  cathedral 
and  fort  disposed  arbitrarily,  like  cardboard  afterthoughts.  The  sun 
is  white;  the  hills  are  enormous;  nothing  disturbs  the  very  civil 
peace.  It  is  a  charming  town. 

You  are  not  always  told  so,  however.  To  subscribe  to  a  Literary 
Legend  has  its  rewards.  Most  of  them  are  immediate.  Not  only  are 
you  welcomed  into  that  circle  which  nourished  the  Legend;  but  it 
is  intrinsically  pleasant  to  make  such  remarks  (as  with  Haiti  for 
example)  that  somewhere  in  the  enormous  hills  a  drum  is  throbbing. 


Or  that  a  white  man  in  the  island  treads,  inevitably,  the  edge  of 
witchcraft,  the  brink  of  madness.  In  Haiti  these  are  the  things  ex- 
pected of  you.  The  temptation  is  great.  No  one  can  refute  you 
without  refuting  the  Legend.  You  can  "lay  it  on"  with  the  assurance 
that  whatever  you  say  will  be  upheld  by  a  small  literary  army,  of 
which  each  unit  sees  its  own  integrity  at  stake  in  the  possibility  of 
your  being  proved  mistaken.  The  spells,  the  sorcery,  the  cannibalistic 
ceremonies — these  are  the  arcana  of  your  contemporaries  and  by 
laying  them  aside  you  risk,  not  alone  the  loss  of  your  reader  (him- 
self often  a  subscriber),  but  the  anonymity  of  the  path. 

Nevertheless,  the  Legend,  for  once,  is  going  to  be  abandoned. 
There  is  a  humorous  aspect  to  certain  parts  of  Port-au-Prince  which 
is  civic.  It  cannot  be  anything  else.  What  but  a  municipal  con- 
spiracy, for  example,  could  account  for  the  sidewalks? — which,  if 
you  happen  to  venture  along  them,  contest  you  shortly.  A  stretch 
of  walk  persists  for  three  yards.  It  ends  then,  without  ceremony, 
and  you  face  a  descent  of  four  feet  to  the  next  stretch.  That  side- 
walk in  turn  serves  onlv  the  storekeeper  who  built  it,  and  where  its 
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allegiance  ends  there  is  a  small  cliff.  You  sel- 
dom see  a  native  walking  anywhere  but  in  the 
vegetative  social  streets. 

Moreover,  is  it  a  kind  of  civic  joke  that  the 
crowds  should  be  predominately  female?  Port- 
au-Prince  is  one  of  those  (to  the  civilized  mind) 
appalling  towns  where  the  women  have  deposed 
the  men.  They  may  be  unaware  of  their  estate. 
But  they  Nhave  assumed  the  trade,  they  lead 
the  donkey  caravans,  and  on  the  long  roads 
down  from  the  Highlands  it  is  they  who  bring 
the  produce.  You  see  the  men  at  the  water- 
front, enforcedly  idle.  A  few  trades  are  left  to 
them,  such  as  fishing  and  storekeeping,  but 
the  heart  of  Haiti,  which  is  the  heart  of  native 
life — the  market — is  not  theirs.  Little  besides 
remains    for    them    in    this    tropical  town. 

There  is  no  modern  hotel  in  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  the  pensions  have  the  aspect 
of  a  zoo.  It  lends  them  fantasy  some- 
how, like  a  setting  out  of  Evelyn 
Waugh:  small  pigs  venture  introspec- 
tively  along  the  hallways,  there  is  a 
toad  in  the  bathroom,  and  the  umbrella 
rack  is  a  dormitory  for  chickens.  Xo  one 
seems  to  object.  The  rooms  are  very 
open:  a  Haitian  pension  is  almost  com- 
munal. Yet  at  evening  when  the  tiny 
unknown  animals  snuffle  around  the 
patio,  and  Madame  Aime  laments  (for 
the  second  time)  on  the  danger  of  fire- 
flies in  wooden  houses;  and  there  is  a 
sound  of   creaking  rockers,  and  the 


Top  to  bottom:  The  capitol  building  of 
Haiti,  the  old  Cathedral,  and  the  bread 
section  of  the  market  in  Port-au-Prince 


scratch  of  a  match;  and  down  along  the 
slope  the  lamps  of  Port-au-Prince  come  on; 
and  someone  makes  the  comment — "Can  t 
see  a  blinkin'  ship  tonight" — at  such  a 
time  of  evening  a  Haitian  pension  is  attrac- 
tive. You  ignore  the  animals. 

Foreign  residents  in  Port-au-Prince  are 
few.  So  are  diversions.  The  town  is  one  of 
those  places  in  which  most  white  people, 
settling  for  the  first  time,  undergo  a  reg- 
ular adaptation  of  outlook:  from  distaste 
to  disinterest,  and  then  to  acceptance,  and 
finallv  to  an  inordinate  affection  even  for 
the  holes  in  the  Rue  Republicaine  ("Felix 
smashed  his  rear  axle  Tuesdav.  vou  know 
.  .  ."').  If  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  Port- 
au-Prince,  at  least  it  is  not  long  before 
doing  nothing  has  a  deep  attraction, 
which,  of  course,  plays  havoc  with 
the  sense  of  time. 

As  you  walk  down  from  the  resi- 
dential district  into  the  clamor  of 
town  you  come  to  some  woman  who 
carries  armor  around  her.  At  least  it 
appears  to  be  armor.  A  number  of 
yellow  unpainted  sticks  protrude 
from  various  parts,  and  there  is  some 
wicker,  and  she  peers  out  between 
slats.  Does  she,  you  wonder,  antici- 
pate some  subtle  form  of  seduction? 
However,  the  armor  is  not  armor,  but 
elflike  chairs  about  a  foot  or  so  in 
height.  The  (Continued  on  page  110) 
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There  is  one  thing  about  a  country  Gent  and  a  Sportsman  that 
removes  him  from  the  well-known  "difficult"  gift  class  very 
definitely.  He  is  pretty  likely  to  be  a  keen  soul  and  therefore 
not  abuve  admitting  that  of  all  things  he  likes  a  present.  Not  one, 
heaven  forbid,  that  he  has  been  consulted  about  but  one  that  the 
giver  has  put  a  little  thought  into,  no  harassed  wondering,  but  a 
little  quiet  consideration,  and  then  gone  boldly  forth  and  purchased 
and  presented  with  a  pleased  assurance  and  a  touch  of  flourish  as 
befits  a  present.  We  have  thought  and  we  have  gone  forth  boldly 
and  now  with  a  certain  pride  and  not  a  little  pleasure  we  present, 
perhaps  not  solutions,  but  stimulus  we  hope  to  your  own  imagina- 
tions, these  Christmas  suggestions. 


1.  In  the  best  tradition  and  a  little  in  the  grand  manner,  the 
trimmings  for  a  noble  bird,  a  polished  iron  duck  press,  wonderfully 
ornate  and  strong  and  unyielding,  from  Hammacher  Schlemmer  & 
Co.,  $60.  Burgundy,  still  and  full  bodied  from  Brown-Vintners,  and 
Jensen's  beautiful  game  shears  and  complete  carving  service  that  do 
a  very  businesslike  job,  $120.  2.  Books  into  radio,  $62.50,  or 
humidor,  $35,  so  well  done  that  they  will  disappear  into  the  book 
shelves  or  stand  conveniently  on  a  table  or  desk,  from  Abercrombie 
and  Fitch.  3.  A  very  good-looking  and  also  highly  practical  hatbox 
of  very  lightweight  wood,  $7.  An  especially  well  cut  lamb-lined  vest, 
$18.50,  and  a  pointed  scarf  that  can  be  monogrammed  for  you  in  two 
weeks,  $5.50,  Brooks  Brothers.  The  best  kind  of  gloves  for  driving 
is  a  double  pair,  entirely  separate,  the  inside  one  knit  of  soft  wool 
and  the  outer  one  of  kidskin,  also  very  soft  and  loose,  from  Mark 
Cross,  $6.50.  4.  A  clock  memorandum  pad  in  tan  calfskin  very  sim- 
ply tooled  that  will  keep  all  appointments  in  order,  $7.50,  Kent 
Luggage.  A  key  ring  with  its  telephone  number  firmly  attached  on 
a  leather  fob,  $1.25,  and  the  good  old  stand-bys,  well-made  gloves 
of  pigskin  or  suede  from  Mark  Cross,  $4  each.  5.  The  old  familiar 
favorite,  practically  sexless  and  ageless  in  its  appeal,  and  in  better 
form  than  ever,  a  Remington  noiseless  portable,  $69.50.  6.  Com- 
pact form  of  traveling  backgammon  set  with  neat  little  folding  dice 
cups  that  snap  together,  counters,  dice  and  rules  in  crocodile  folding 
board,  Mark  Cross,  $79.50.  The  small  Libertyphone,  a  junior  model 
of  radio  and  Victrola,  complete  with  record  changer,  $49.50.  From 
this  shop  also  comes  a  miracle  of  a  phonograph  needle,  sapphire 
pointed,  it  plays  they  do  say,  two  thousand  records  without  getting 
hoarse,  $2.  7.  That  difficult  thing  to  track  down,  a  really  good  and 
small  library  table,  this  one  has  a  revolving  top,  small  drawers,  and 
ample  book  space  in  itself,  of  very  beautiful  wood,  $200,  Charak.  An 
extremely  handsome  antique  bronze  lamp  that  was  once  an  oil  lamp 
and  came  from  one  of  the  famous  French  palaces,  perhaps  even 
Fontainebleau,  where  it  burned  brightly  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
very  simply  shaded  in  striped  silk,  $100  complete.  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
have  it  and  also  the  collection  of  poodles,  sitting,  standing,  begging, 
and  even  lying  down  with  their  paws  elegantly  crossed,  most  of  them 
are  Staffordshire;  the  begging  one  is  French,  from  $2.50  to  $7.50. 
The  perfectly  plain  cut  crystal  ash  tray,  $1,  and  table  lighter,  $5, 
are  also  from  Sloane's.  8.  Eastman's  faithful  hardy  perennial,  the 
Cinekodak  with  its  neat  leather  case,  $130,  and  the  invaluable  Weston 
light  meter,  $22.50,  and  Bausch  and  Lomb's  slide  viewer,  $8.50. 
These  may  be  found  at  the  Madison  Mart.  9.  A  beautiful  old  de- 
canter tray  with  four  curious  shaped  bottles,  $115,  from  Alice  Marks. 


originally  used  for  rinsing  out  the  wine  glasses,  might  now  fill  the 
lovely  little  one-of-kind  Bohemian  wine  or  liquor  glasses,  $1  to  $2, 
from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  14.  These  two  scrap  baskets  give  the  lie 
to  the  usual  belief  that  "they  are  always  hideous,  but  we  have  to 
have  them."  A  fine  old  hat  box  of  handsomely  tooled  leather  from 
Alice  Marks,  $48,  and  a  section  of  a  really  old  column,  very  lovely  in 
color,  A.  L.  Diament  &  Co.,  $9.  15.  Lentheric's  men's  things  are  not 
new,  but  awfully  good,  three  in  a  box,  and  the  top  hat  decanters,  $1 
to  $3.  An  unbelievably  flat  and  inexpensive  moire  cigarette  case,  gold 
mounted,  holds  twenty,  won't  crush  them,  won't  bulge  in  a  dinner 
jacket  or  even  in  tails,  $5.  Gold  facsimile  of  signature,  also  $5,  Kent 
Luggage.  Sheerest  linen,  tape  bordered  handkerchiefs  in  good  dark 
colors  and  all  initials,  Leron,  from  $1  to  $2.50.  16.  A  shining  ma- 
hogany goose,  hand  carved  and  with  a  most  lovely  patine,  Alice  Marks, 
$40.  A.  L.  Diament  &  Co.  have  taken  good  old  prints  and  by  framing 
them  in  very  nice  simple  painted  frames  made  very  good  Empire  or 
Directoire  mirrors,  $30.  17.  Once  in  a  while,  a  prize  in  its  own  line 
comes  to  light,  such  in  the  wallpaper  line  is  the  set  of  five  panels  of 
French  Soldiers,  now  out  of  print,  made  for  the  edification  of  the  young 
in  the  days  of  the  French  Imperial  Glory,  Jones  and  Erwin,  Inc.,  $35. 


18.  The  golden  horse  himself  mounted  on  jet  black  velvet  and 
framed  in  gold  and  walnut,  $150,  and  two  finely  modeled  horse  heads 
from  old  hitching  posts,  from  Ruby  Ross  Wood,  $40  a  pair.  To  make 
a  stunning  pair  of  desk  portfolios,  as  for  instance  one  for  answered 
mail  and  one  not,  this  pair  of  "Victoria  and  Albert"  postillion  saddle 
bags,  off  a  coach,  Jones  and  Erwin,  Inc.,  $35  a  pair.  19.  Sterling,  the 
timeless  gift,  in  a  punch  bowl,  $15,  of  noble  proportions  and  great  sim- 
plicity of  design,  with  a  ladle,  $50,  that  is  large  enough  and  still  grace- 
ful, Georg  Jensen.  20.  The  present  favorite  pastime  of  the  English 
king  and  queen,  darts,  it  is  fun  and  you  have  got  to  be  good,  Alfred 
Dunhill,  $15.  A  traveling  roulette  set,  contains  in  addition  to  the  wheel 
and  cloth  six  hundred  Catalin  poker  chips,  dice,  and  two  packs  of 
cards  complete  in  a  zippered  cowhide  case,  $45,  Abercrombie  and 
Fitch.  21.  Figures  from  famous  racing  stables  come  in  about  fifty 
different  colors,  representing  famous  stables  here  and  abroad,  and 
may  also  be  had  on  special  order,  Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  $4.50 
for  six.  22.  A  new  phonograph  radio  in  good  Chippendale  design 
made  of  fine  mahogany  by  Capehart  with  of  course  their  fancy  record 
changing  device  that  handles  mixed  sizes  from  three  to  twenty  records, 
$1145.  23.  Or  in  walnut,  there  is  RCA's  Eighteenth  Century  model, 
with  all  manner  of  perfections,  of  course  a  record  changer  and  an  ex- 
cellent radio,  $375.  24.  The  little  silver  telephone  roll  is  almost  an 
indispensable  gadget,  this  time  looking  its  very  best  in  a  silver  case 
from  Black  Star,  Frost  and  Gorham,  $30.  A  nice  compact  stationery 
portfolio  that  can  travel  or  stay  home  with  equal  ease,  $32,  and  two 
very  gay  enamel  ash  trays  and  a  most  appealing  young  porker  from 
Rena  Rosenthal,  $6,  $7,  and  $1.35.  A  yellow  pottery  duckling,  nice 
singly  or  in  pairs,  $20,  from  W.  &  J.  Sloane.  25.  Swedish  glass  with 
heavy  loaded  bottoms,  a  man's  glass,  all  sizes  from  the  brandy  to  the 
highball,  $30  to  $36  a  dozen,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  That  rara  avis  in 
watches — a  handsome  case,  this  one  of  steel,  and  a  beautifully  de- 
signed clear  readable  face,  $40.  Also  a  stop  watch  of  steel  that  can 
stand  on  a  desk  or  be  carried — Trabert  and  Hoeffer-Mauboussin. 


•       •  • 

10.  A  coat  hanger  that  is  almost  human,  holds  a  suit,  complete  with 
trousers,  shoes,  tie,  and  all  but  hands  the  hat  and  stick,  $20,  Knape  & 
Vogt.  11.  The  time  of  day,  the  kind  of  day,  which  day,  and  what  the 
weather  is  likely  to  become,  all  as  neat  as  wax  in  a  Foursome  Clock  of 
crocodile:  traveling  clock,  barometer,  perpetual  calendar,  and  ther- 
mometer all  in  one,  $60,  from  Abercrombie  and  Fitch.  The  now 
famous  envelope  cigarette  case  with  name,  address  and  even  the  post- 
mark and  cancelled  stamp,  Alfred  Dunhill,  $12.50.  Crystal  cigarette 
snuffer,  35^  ;  ash  tray,  $1 ;  and  box,  $4,  Carole  Stupell.  12.  A  jaunty 
little  hackney  and  carriage,  a  perfectly  scaled  model,  $10,  and  the 
"horn  of  the  hunter"  made  of  a  steer's  horn,  $9,  from  Abercrombie  and 
Fitch  and  Brooks  Bros.  13.  Pewter  tankard,  $60,  Bergdorf  Goodman, 


26.  A  good  looking  fire  screen,  ample  and  firm  with  brass 
binding  and  figures,  Todhunter,  $52.50.  Brass  quail  andiron  of  the 
most  beautiful  color,  $75,  from  the  Sporting  Gallery.  27.  A  cigarette 
lighter  with  a  chemin  de  fer  score  card,  $20,  and  a  cigarette  box 
with  a  carved  Scottie  guardian,  Alfred  Dunhill,  $10,  dark  green 
leather  cigarette  box,  $15,  and  ash  tray,  $5,  with  a  wild  duck  in  grand 
color  on  a  white  background  from  the  Sporting  Gallery.  Wonderful 
nonsense,  a  musical  cigarette  box  that  plays  any  selected  tune  each 
time  it  is  opened,  $12.50,  from  Abercrombie  and  Fitch.  28.  A  mag- 
nificent silver  lion  top  tankard  from  Peter  Guille  which  is  typical  of 
this  shop's  beautiful  things,  not  many  of  these  two  and  a  half  quart 
lion  tankards  exist,  and  this  one  is  especially  fine  in  color.  It  was 
made  in  London  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  in  the  year  1679, 
maker's  mark  Cypher  D. 
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Ladies,  of  course,  love  presents  of  all  things,  and  pearls  are  perhaps 
of  all  presents  the  thing,  29.  especially  when  their  lustre  is 
J  magnificent  and  their  matching  a  matter  of  patience  and  art 
as  these  from  Tiffany.  The  softest  and  longest  gloves  of  a  deli- 
cate shade  of  pink,  $7.95,  and  a  cobweb  of  a  handkerchief  encrusted 
with  exquisite  embroidery,  $5.95,  from  Bonwit  Teller.  The  gay  and 
frivolous  scent  of  Caron's  French  Can-Can  is  a  perfect  holiday 
fragrance,  $20.  30.  A  most  beautiful  little  English  cabinet  $980, 
from  Arthur  S.  Vernay.  31.  The  gleam  of  diamonds,  so  simply  set 
in  a  flexible  bracelet  that  the  beauty  of  the  individual  stones  is  en- 
hanced, and  a  sheaf  of  wheat  brooch  of  baguette,  rose,  and  pear 
diamonds,  modern  elegance  at  its  best,  from  Tiffany  and  Company. 
A  little  mahogany  tea  box  taken  from  an  old  tea  caddy,  nicely 
inlaid,  $7.50.  Basalt  drawer  pulls  in  the  lovely  old  Wedgwood  green, 
$25  for  the  set  of  six,  and  a  fine  fluted  walnut  snuff  box,  lined  with 
tortoise  shell,  $12.50,  from  James  Amster,  Ltd.  32.  For  the  Corona- 
tion of  George  VI,  Wedgwood  had  Ravilious  design  a  most  elegant 
mug,  very  festive  and  fancy,  Plummer  has  them  for  $3.75.  The  small 
Wedgwood  jar,  $3.75,  is  very  nice  for  a  few  flowers  or  a  tussie- 
mussie.  Handsome  plate  with  pheasant  design,  $250  a  dozen  from 
the  Sporting  Gallery.  33.  An  old  sewing  box  was  the  model  for 
this  exact  replica,  filled  with  the  pleasant  smelling  things  of  Old 
Spice,  $5,  and  the  decorated  bottles  of  their  toilet  water,  also  $5; 
the  little  dressing  table  clock  of  glass  would  fit  in  almost  any  room, 
$5,  from  Bergdorf  Goodman.  34.  Unbelievably  soft  when  you  think 
of  its  wearing  qualities,  and  adaptability,  Alaska  sealskin  three- 
quarter  length  coat,  $625,  from  Gunther,  white  pigskin  gloves, 
$4.50,  that  will  stay  white,  from  Lord  &  Taylor.  A  gabardine  bottle 
bag,  $7.50,  for  all  the  things  to  keep  skiers'  faces  from  doing  strange 
tricks,  and  warm  wool  gloves,  $3.50,  from  Bonwit  Teller.  A 
scent  that  is  as  good  as  its  name,  Night  and  Day,  by  Elizabeth 
Arden,  $20.  35.  Two  well-designed  gold  bracelets  from  Udall  and 
Ballou,  one  alternated  links  like  a  checkerboard,  and  the  other  in 
little  bars  with  carnelians  at  the  ends.  A  large  and  really  commo- 
dious compact  of  ginger  pig,  saddle  stitched,  with  a  gold  horseshoe 
fastening,  $3.50,  and  the  new  perfume,  Cross  Country,  $7.50,  from 
Mark  Cross.  35.  Heavy  ski  socks  with  a  fancy  cuff  from  England. 
$1.65  a  pair,  and  short  ones  of  finer  wool  from  Belgium,  $1.95  a 
pair,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 


36.  Highly  supercilious,  this  Dresden  china  rooster  and  his  hen, 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  marvelous  color  with  the  saucy  little  chicks 
peering  from  beneath  mamma.  These  two  dishes  are  the  bright  stars 
in  a  fine  collection  at  Arthur  S.  Vernay's,  $1650  a  pair.  37.  What- 
ever you  have  felt  about  souvenirs,  the  workmanship  that  has  made 
this  diamond  and  topaz  trylon  and  perisphere  makes  it  a  pretty  nice 
little  clip,  also  the  rabbits,  with  diamond  bows  under  their  fat 
chins,  from  Udall  and  Ballou.  38.  Again,  flourish  with  fine  work- 
manship, flower  earrings  of  baguette  diamonds  and  a  beautiful  gold 
and  emerald  clip,  from  Trabert  and  Hoeffer-Mauboussin.  39.  Lux- 
ury par  excellence  for  a  lady,  a  double  fitted  case  with  all  the  cos- 
metic gadgets  on  one  side  and  room  for  stockings,  sachets,  and 
special  jewelry  on  the  other,  from  Helena  Rubinstein,  $75,  the 
stocking  wisps,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  $7.50.  the  bracelet  of  blue 
enamel  and  old  French  paste,  $1800.  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  also 
from  that  store  the  large  glass-framed  mirror,  $90.  Three  scents  in 
toilet  water  in  a  round  box  with  angels  and  stars,  $3,  from  Helena 
Rubinstein.  40.  An  English  spice  box,  a  copy  of  an  original  made 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  with  very  nice  legs  and  handle,  $185. 
"The  Life  of  a  Fireman"  and  other  choice  scenes  from  Currier  and 
Ives  on  fine  plates,  $75  a  dozen,  the  elusive  pistol  handled  knives, 


the  Dolly  Madison  pattern  knives,  $46  a  dozen  and  forks,  $54, 
and  the  Threaded  Antique  pattern  knives,  $46  a  dozen  and  forks,  $58. 
from  Black  Star  and  Frost-Gorham.  4l.  Pure  chi-chi,  never  more 
fun  than  at  Christmas,  a  gold  finish  cigarette  case  that  says  point- 
edly, "You  know  I  do,  darling,  why  ask,"  $6,  from  Hammacher  and 
Schlemmer,  and  the  gayest  lipstick  in  the  world,  in  a  case  of  glass 
with  painted  lace  like  Grandmother's  flower  holder,  Schiaparelli, 
$6.50,  and  four  little  dressmaker  phials  of  Schiaparelli 's  Shocking 
perfume  in  a  jack-in-the-Shocking  Pink-box,  $5,  and  the  sheerest 
nonsense  obtainable,  wicked  black  stockings,  with  rhinestone 
arabesques,  la!  $15,  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  42.  A  desk  portfolio 
that  is  not  only  lovely  to  look  at  but  so  nice  to  touch,  made  of 
calico  pony  skin,  in  brown  and  white,  lined  with  pig,  with  more 
pockets  than  even  a  woman  would  know  what  to  do  with,  $45,  from 
Mark  Cross.  43.  An  old-fashioned  bouquet  to  hang  on  the  wall, 
the  lace  and  the  bow  are  painted  on  the  glass,  and  the  flowers  almost 
arrange  themselves,  completely  installed,  $2  7.50,  from  R.  H.  Macy; 
flowers  by  the  Hawthorne  Flower  Shop.  44.  Soft  flannel  shirt,  $12.50, 
grand  for  skiers  if  worn  with  this  warm  woolly  vest  with  silver 
buttons,  $12.50,  from  Lanz  of  Salsburg,  and  a  set  to  keep  the  hands 
and  ears  warm,  mittens  and  bonnet,  about  $7,  from  Bonwit  Teller. 
Versatile  perfume  that  can  slide  down  hill  or  go  to  the  opera, 
Bellodgia,  $10.75  and  $36,  from  Caron.  45.  Such  a  fitted  case  as 
this  is  more  than  a  gift,  it  is  a  comfort  and  stay  in  times  of  stress. 
Bottles  and  jars,  for  your  own  things,  and  a  mirror  that  is  plenty 
big,  from  Arthur  Gilmore,  $90.  Wonderful  cold  creams  from  Eng- 
land that  smell  cleanly  of  marigold,  $1.50  to  $3,  the  Herb  Shop 
in  Bonwit  Teller's;  a  blanket  or  shawl,  that  is  so  soft  and  light 
you  could  tuck  it  anywhere,  in  bold  yellow  and  black  plaid,  from 
Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  $20,  and  a  large  fur-lined  robe  for  the  long 
ride  home  in  the  well-known  "frosty  air,"  $295,  from  Gunther. 


"VTA  then  it  comes  to  things  for  a  child  at  Christmas,  the  choice 
\\  is  almost  always  close,  but  this  page  of  prizes  may  help.  46. 

Lovely  creche  with  an  enchanting  Madonna,  $2.50,  from 
James  Amster,  Ltd.,  who  also  has  the  delightful  dolls  furniture,  true 
miniature  reproductions,  from  $2  to  $3.75  each.  47.  Not  forgetting 
a  child's  pets,  a  dog's  bed  with  "Do  Not  Disturb"  on  a  sign  that 
pops  up  when  he  gets  in,  $6,  and  his  own  blanket,  with  his  name 
on  it,  $2.50,  and  his  Christmas  stocking,  filled  with  delectable  smell- 
ing rubber  things  that  squeak  and  bounce  and  roll.  48.  The  ulti- 
mate in  trimmings  for  a  bicycle:  mirror,  clock,  compass  light,  and 
speedometer,  from  50  cents  to  $4.45,  and  a  complete  tool  kit,  $12.50, 
from  Schwarz.  49.  A  smiling  little  doll,  $10.75,  and  her  complete 
trousseau,  $19.75,  in  a  hamper,  for  traveling,  no  doubt,  Schwarz. 
50.  A  very  real  looking  pair  who  can  wag  their  tails,  even  though 
on  wheels,  a  Scottie  and  a  Sealy,  $4.50  each  from  Schwarz.  51.  A 
jumping  rabbit  of  white  fur  and  a  leaping  monkey,  $3.50  each,  and 
a  marvelous  pink  velvet  pig,  that  not  only  runs,  but  oincks  as  it 
runs,  a  delightful,  blase  looking  creature  with  great  gifts,  $10,  from 
Abercrombie  and  Fitch.  52.  That  entrancing  little  creature  the 
Koala  bear,  from  the  heart  of  Australia  and  now  protected  by  the 
government,  is  bound  to  make  a  great  many  friends  for  his  soft, 
silly  looking  self,  $13.75.  Same  price  for  the  Feeding  bear — when 
his  turn  is  dangerously  full  of  graham  crackers,  simply  zip  his  back 
open  and  start  over.  Mittens  herself,  in  any  one  of  five  delightful 
poses,  $1.50  each.  A  basket  full  of  the  things  that  make  the  young- 
est set  purr  and  grin,  all  tied  up  in  shiny  Cellophane,  $4.75,  Schwarz. 

•       •  • 

53.  Music,  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  the  organ  on  a  stout  stick, 
complete  with  a  monkey  and  various  tunes  to  the  smallest  music 
box,  very  jolly  for  small  fry,  $2.50  to  $8.75.  The  trumpet  is  $2,  and 
such  a  favorite  that  it  can  be  the  beginning  of  a  swing  band  with 
practically  no  trouble  at  all — except  to  the  family.  54.  Grand 
wooden  rocking  horse,  with  a  curling  mane  of  red  paint,  and  his 
marvelous  counterpart  in  real  pony  skin,  $32  and  $65,  Schwarz. 
55.  An  automobile  with  music,  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  $26.75, 
and  the  last  word  in  luxury,  a  sporty  green  scooter  with  a  spring 
seat,  and  large  pneumatic  rubber  tires,  $12.50,  also  Schwarz. 
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"Babar  and  His 
Children"  l»y  Jean 
tie  Briinlioli.  Eng- 
lish  transla  I  ion 
l»v  Merle  S.  Haas. 
R  .I  n  -  I  o in  House 
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HRISTMAS  TREES 
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rent  li  (  anada. 
pictures    ami  tales 
by    Hazel  Boswell. 
Viki..»  Press.  N.  Y. 


"The  Forest  Pool,  story  of  «i 
little  Mexican  hoy.  I'ir  I  n  rt-s  l>y 
Laura    Adams   Aimer.  Longmans 


Wanda 

Gag  s   translation    and   pictures.  Coward-McCann 


No  reason  is  ever  needed 
for  giving  a  child  a  book, 
none  the  less  Christmas 
is  a  fine  time  to  indulge  both 
yourself  and  a  child.  This  year 
Babar,  the  beloved  little  ele- 
phant, returns  more  philosophi- 
cal, more  naive  than  ever  before 
and  Orlando,  the  marmalade 
cat,  a  newcomer,  is  a  facetious 
striped  gentleman  with  enough 
aplomb  and  verve  to  take  his 
place  in  the  select  company  of 
Babar,  Ferdinand,  and  Pooh. 
Orlando  has  a  delightful  wife 
named  Grace  who  is  his  com- 
panion in  adventure. 

Wanda  Gag,  out  of  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  has  returned  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs  to  the  realm  of  fairy  tale.  Charming  as  they  were  on  the  screen,  they  are  more  at 
home  and  familiar  in  the  pages  of  a  book.  In  the  main,  the  Christmas  crop  this  year  is 
better  than  it  has  been  in  some  time.  There  are  books  for  every  temperament:  a  quiet 
little  boy  who  would  like  the  story  of  a  quiet  little  Mexican  lad;  a  romantic  soul  about  to 
conquer  the  world  for  whom  "The  Song  of  Roland"  has  been  superbly  translated:  or  a 

youngster  who  would  revel  in 
Paul  Brown's  tale  of  the  cir- 
cus, "Three  Rings";  a  child 
who  would  like  to  read  of 
"real  things  that  happened" 
like  stories  of  "French  Can- 
ada" and  "Nino,"  a  very  real 
little  Italian  boy — to  the  great 
legends  of  old  Norway  and 
the  greatest  of  all  Legends 
taken  from  the  authorized 
King  James  Bible.  A  good 
companion  piece  to  this  last 
one,  "The  Great  Story,"  is  a 
charming  picture  book,  "A 
Child's  Grace,"  very  fine  pho- 
tographs of  the  everyday 
things  of  a  child's  world.  A 
child  is  never  too  young  or 
too  old  to  be  happy  with  a 
book  for  Christmas. 


"Orlando,  the  Marmalade 
(  at  l>y  Kathleen  Hale. 
$2.50.  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons 


"The  Song  of  Ro- 
land translated  by 
Merriam  Sherwood. 
Longmans,  Green,  N.l . 

if 


Three  R  ■  ngs  a  circus  hook  by 
I'. ml  l')i<>  \  11.  (  h.irles  Scribners  Sons 


"Nino"  written  ancj 
d  r  a  w  rr     b  y     V  a  1 
enti  Angelo.  \  ikim 


"The  Great  Story' 
from  the  Kins  Jaine: 
Bible.  H  art  0111 1  Bran 


"A  C  hild 
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East  of  the  Sim  am] 
West  of  the  Moon"  bl 
Ingri  and  Ldgar  Pari! 
d'  Aulaine.  Viking  Presl 


COUNTRY  LIFE  &  THE  SPORTSMAN 


WIS  IS  I  HE  NEW  MOIOR  CAR  YOU  HE  IP  ED  10  DESIGN 


YES— your  ideas  guided  the  engineers  as 
Packard  designed  America's  newest 
motor  car . . .  the  hrilliant  Packard  Super-8! 

You  naturally  want  the  super-luxury  and 
super-power  of  the  large,  fine  cars  to  which 
you  are  accustomed.  But,  facing  today's 
crowded  streets,  you've  also  wished  for 
extreme  nimhleness  and  easy  handling. 

And  so,  the  new  Packard  Super-8 
worthy  companion  of  the  magnificent 
Packard  12— has  had  those  qualities  de- 
liberately built  into  it.  It  is  a  car  of 
intermediate  size  with  the  power  of  a  big  , 
car  and  a  delightful  nimbleness  that  is 


entirely  new  in  this  type  of  automobile. 

It  is  priced,  as  you  see,  most  moderately 
for  so  fine  a  car. 

And  it  is  a  fine  car— in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  It  offers  you  the  luxurious  comfort 
and  rich  appointments  heretofore  available 
only  in  cars  approaching  $3,000  in  price. 

Only  by  personal  experience  can  you 
possibly  realize  how  completely  new  and 
utterly  different  is  this  new  Packard  Super- 
8.  That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  drive  one 
just  as  soon  as  you  can— this  week!  Your 
Packard  dealer  will  gladly  bring  one  to 
your  door.  Phone  him. 


SOCIALLY  — AMERICA'S    FIRST    MOTOR  CAR 


THE  NEW 


PACKARD  SUPER-8*  1939 

THE  NEW  12 

THE  NEW  ONE  TWENTY  .  THE  NEW  SIX 


ASK      THE      MAN      WHO      OWNS  ONE 


COUNTRY  LIFE  &  THE  SPORTSMAN 


Rich  in  romance  . . .  steeped  in  tradition  . . .  are  the 
treasures  that  Scotland  holds  close  to  her  heart. 


a  rare 


Among  these  is  Johnnie  Walker  Black  Lahel , 
old  whisky. .  .mellow  and  smooth  with  twelve  long  years  in  the 
cask.  Which  is  why  we  suggest  this  treasured  Scotch,  by  the  case 
or  by  the  bottle,  as  the  starting  point  of  your  Christmas  shop- 
ping . . .  and  the  finishing  touch  to  your  Christmas  giving.  Give 
Johnnie  Walker  Black  Label  to  those  whose  friendship  you  value 
. . .  and  who,  in  turn,  will  value  the  fine,  smooth  flavour  of  Scotch 
whisky  at  its  very  best! 

WHEN  YOU  WOULD  GIVE  THE  BEST— 

Johnnie  Walker 

BLACK  LABEL  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY 

Copr.  1938,  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc..  New  York.  N.  Y..  importers  of  Johnnie  Walter  Blended  Scotch  Whisky 


December,  1938 


COUNTRY  LIFE  &  THE  SPORTSMAN 
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Ducks  went  out  at  dusk 

(Continued  jrom  page  59) 

way  wildfowl  should.  They  only 
swam  out  a  few  yards.  Now  they 
wouldn't  even  stare  at  a  dog  and 
cry  honk,  as  they'd  done  when  the 
sun  was  shining.  They  just  swam 
back  and  forth  with  their  heads 
held  high,  and  quacked  among 
themselves  in  high,  excited  voices. 
For  dusk  was  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  the  call  of  wild  rivers  was 
crackling  in  the  bird  world. 

Bob  trotted  back  to  my  side 
with  no  show  of  animation.  He 
was  always  too  wise  to  chase  will- 
o'-the-wisps  as  the  Wirehair  had 
done.  He  dropped  down  at  my 
feet  and  we  stayed  there  together 
— old  Bob  and  I — to  watch  the 
ducks  go  out  to  the  river  where 
no  gunners  were.  We  sat  all  alone 
while  the  west  lighted  up  like  a 
bowlful  of  wine  shot  with  silver. 
Then  the  sun  went  down  and  the 
air  grew  cold,  and  the  ducks  knew 
the  time  had  come. 

The  chuckling  and  gabbling  had 
died.  Five  hundred  wild  ducks  be- 
fore our  eyes  stood  erect  and  un- 
moving  on  the  ice.  Bob  knew, 
perhaps,  just  as  I  did,  that  some- 
thing was  happening  which  was 
older  than  man  or  sport.  Wildfowl 
at  twilight!  The  air  was  charged 
with  all  the  magic  of  migration 
time  when  bobolinks  whirl  up 
from  Connecticut  meadows  and 
make  off  for  pampas,  far,  far  to 
the  south. 

Within  ten  minutes  from  the 
time  the  first  brace  of  black  ducks 
left  the  ice,  the  pond  was  as  bare 
and  silent  as  a  waste  of  sand.  No 
duck  or  drake  was  left  of  all  the 
hundreds  that  had  found  a 
friendly  resting  place  there  since 
early  dawn.  Nothing  remained  but 
a  feather  here  and  another  there, 
floating  like  make-believe  boats. 
So  I  spoke  out  to  Bob  who  seemed 
sorely  puzzled  by  the  events  of 
this  Christmas  Day.  He  prac- 
tically said  that  everything  was 
all  right  with  him  (though  he 
didn't  pretend  to  understand  it) 
as  long  as  it  suited  me. 

We  were  half  up  the  hill  when 
I  stopped  the  car  to  look  back  just 
for  sentiment's  sake.  I  gazed  over 
dingles  of  birches  which  I  had 
known  long  years  before.  I 
watched  jumbled  gray  clouds  turn 
to  tarnished  silver  as  night  came 
on.  I  saw  the  cheery  sparkle  of 
moonlight  on  gray  ice.  Then,  on 
the  farthest  island  pool  in  the  ice- 
coated  pond,  I  spied  a  shadowy 
figure  on  the  water.  I  looked  again 
and  saw  two  more  souvenirs  of 
sanctuary  dusk.  Somehow  it  struck 
me  as  a  pitiful  thing  that  when 
the  twilight  hordes  had  whirred 
off,  three  poachers'  cripples  there 
were  in  Forest  Park  that  couldn't 
rise  into  the  air. 

Old  Bob  (Hie  on,  old  fellow! 
May  Elysian  coverts  be  full!) 
was  flushing  the  ghosts  of  birds 
we'd  killed — before  the  New  Year 
came.  I  have  a  Springer  pup  now 
in  his  place.  I'm  fetching  him  up 
in  the  tradition  of  his  father. 
Pheasants  and  partridges  boom  up 
from  New  England  woodlands  be- 


fore his  coming.  He  fetches  quail 
which  explode  like  feathered 
bombshells  out  of  pea  fields  in 
the  South.  The  shotgun  though  is 
not  the  only  weapon  that  he 
knows.  For  cameras  can  fill  up 
the  gaps  left  by  short  gunning 
seasons.  Sometimes  there's  more 
-port  in  bagging  a  bird  twice  for 
the  album  than  once  for  the  roast- 
ing pan.  Since  Ginger  is  growing 
up  to  a  theory  of  sport  like  that, 
he  will  understand  much  better 
than  Bob  ever  could  have  done, 
if  we  sit  in  the  park  at  home- 
coming time  a  few  weeks  hence 
to  watch  the  ducks  go  out  at  dusk. 

WeJgefielJ  PI  natation 
Georgetown,  S.  C. 

(Continued  jrom  page  57) 
architecture.  Old  Virginia  bell- 
gh  ;s  chandeliers  are  excellently 
suited  to  this  spacious  corridor 
with  its  elaborate  paneling  and 
door-trims  painted  oyster-white. 

Beautifully  expressive  of  the 
late  Georgian  style  in  the  South 
is  the  lavish  and  appropriate  dis- 
tribution of  carved  ornament  in 
the  living  room.  A  handsome  cor- 
nice with  large  modillions,  under- 
scored by  a  delicate  course  of 
dentils,  accents  with  strong  lights 
and  shadows  the  meeting  of  the 
paneled  wall  surfaces  and  the 
cove-ceiling.  The  over-mantel  is 
of  a  highly  developed  type  with 
baroque  influence  showing  strongly 
in  the  scrolled  pediment  with  a 
central  rocaille  motif,  the  side 
swags  and  consoles,  and  the  elab- 
orately carved  bolster  molding 
for  the  frieze  beneath  the  mantel- 
shelf. The  corner  tabs  of  the  over- 
mantel are  repeated  attractively  in 
the  door  trims. 

An  informal  type  of  furniture 
well  suited  to  country  life  gives 
the  room  a  pleasant  atmosphere 
with  occasional  pieces  like  the 
antique  secretary  for  additional 
significance.  A  rough  hand-tufted 
oyster-white  rug  covers  the  floor. 
The  curtains  and  the  upholstery 
are  of  pale  gray-green  chintz  with 
a  dull  pink  and  green  floral  pat- 
tern. Here,  as  in  the  other  rooms, 
the  interior  decoration  to  a  great 
degree  reflects  the  guiding  taste 
of  Mrs.  Goelet. 

Looking  from  the  north  hall 
into  the  dining  room  through  the 
stately  portal,  one  observes  a  tra- 
ditional setting  of  which  a  ma- 
hogany cabinet  filled  with  antique 
china  is  a  happy  part.  All  wood- 
work is  painted  oyster-white. 
Strongly  effective  is  a  big  screen 
of  pale  gold  Chinese  damask  bor- 
dered with  Chinese  embroidery, 
black,  blue,  and  yellow,  placed 
near  the  lofty  chimney  piece.  In 
harmony  with  this  color  scheme, 
the  chair  seats  are  covered  in  yel- 
low damask,  and  the  facing  of  the 
hearth  opening  recalls  the  black, 
which  the  picture  frame  on  the 
firebreast  also  picks  up.  This 
eighteenth  century  view  of  New 
York  City  as  seen  from  Brooklyn 
Heights  is  a  rare  impression  by 
the  -famous  French  engraver, 
etcher,  and  water-colorist,  Charles 
Balthasar  Tulien  Fevret  de  Saint- 
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IIS  A  Gill.. 

to  ipM^vii  f/u  /aHjocu/ac  well  cm  f/ie  ^ay 

For  happy-go-lucky  hours  when  there's  a 
song  in  the  air  and  a  threat  of  hilarious  fun 
...  set  'em  up  in  Carved  Crystal  by  Fostoria ! 

Each  little  jigger  for  just  a  spot,  and  every 
big  tumbler  for  a  tall  drink  is  new,  unique, 
significant.  Each  is  handmade  . . .  the  lovely, 
luminous  transparency  of  flawless  crystal 
deeply  and  permanently  carved. 

And  as  gifts — Carved  Crystal  reflects  the 
experienced  giver  who  has  an  eye  for  an 
eloquent  gift  .  .  .  who  gives  what  he  himself 
would  like  to  keep. 

Ask  for  Fostoria  at  department  stores, 
jewelers  and  gift  shops  everywhere.  Or  write 
direct  to  Fostoria  Glass  Company,  Desk 
38-X,  Moundsville,  West  Virginia. 
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Mr.  Guille's  newly  enlarged 
selection  of  Christmas  Gifts  in 
Silver  offers  a  complete  variety 
of  both  Fine  Old  English  ex- 
amples and  more  moderately 
priced  Modern  Reproductions. 
The  set  of  four  Silver  Second 
Course  Dishes  shown  above  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  early 
George  III  period.  They  were 
made  in  London  in  1764.  The 
maker's  mark  D  W  and  W  H, 
is  not  recorded.  Other  examples 
including  many  fine  Modern 
Reproductions  are  now  on  view. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUILLE,  PRES ,  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO  ,  ltd 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Memin  whose  works,  including 
portraits  of  Southern  beauties  and 
statesmen,  were  the  vogue  in  the 
Post-Revolutionary  era.  In  the 
Goelet  collection  is  also  the  orig- 
inal water  color  which  this  print 
duplicates. 

On  the  north  side  just  off  the 
octagonal  foyer  and  across  from 
Mr.  Goelet's  office  is  a  cheerful 
reception  room.  Here  a  low  man- 
telpiece provides  a  fireside  near 
which  easy  chairs  invite  repose 
and  guests  may  scan  at  their 
leisure  the  cream  of  a  collection 
of  Currier  &  Ives  prints,  one  of 
the  foremost  in  the  country.  Their 
subjects  are  mostly  of  hunting 
and  country-side  activities,  and 
they  are  shown  to  special  advan- 
tage on  the  dead-white  wall.  This 
same  white  is  also  the  background 
color  of  the  chintz  upholstery  and 
curtains,  made  colorful  with  bright 
red  roses  and  green  leaves. 

Tinseled  thespians 

(Continued  from  page  51) 
The  tinsel  pictures  nourished 
until  the  'Fifties  when  a  change  in 
theatrical  taste  resulted  in  prints 
of  actors  in  roles  less  suited  to 
being  made  into  these  glittering 
montages.  After  this  they  were 
neglected  for  a  time.  Today  they 
are  eagerly  sought  by  collectors  in 
New  York  and  abroad  because 
these  tinseled  thespians  not  only 
represent  theatrical  history,  but 
are  also  the  only  likenesses,  good 
or  bad,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  many  of  the  glamor  boys  and 
girls  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

A  row  of  them  on  the  walls  of 
a  narrow  hall  brings  color  and  in- 
terest to  an  otherwise  drab  spot. 
Hung  over  a  mantel  or  near  nee- 
dlework pictures  of  their  period, 
they  seem  to  bring  back  a  sense  of 
simpler  and  more  leisurely  life 
when  pleasures  were  fewer  and  for 
that  reason  more  deeply  felt  and 
enjoyed.  Placed  among  shelves  of 
books,  a  few  of  them  will  unite 
with  old  plays  in  worn  calf  to  re- 
call the  days  when  knighthood 
took  refuge  on  the  stage  in  a  last 
desperate  stand  against  the  on- 
rushing  steel  age. 

The  last  frontier 

{Continued  from  page  80) 
and  pasture  on  what  turned  out 
to  be  the  run  of  a  lifetime. 

We  turned  to  the  right  across 
fields,  then  to  the  left  through 
woods,  then  down  a  long  hill  into  a 
meadow,  out  of  the  meadow  up  a 
hill  over  a  wall  into  a  back  coun- 
try road.  We  swung  along  this 
road  until  hounds  turned  to  the 
left.  We  followed  over  a  stone  wall, 
jumping  from  a  ditch  into  a  ditch, 
on  through  another  pasture,  sweep- 
ing past  a  curious,  startled  herd  of 
cows  up  a  steep  hill  to  another 
stone  wall  with  rails  on  top. 
'What's  a  stone  wall?''  I  thought. 
By  this  time  I  was  up  with  the 
gods  and  the  half  gods:  Any  mo- 
ment I  knew  I'd  catch  strains  of 
the  "Liebelungen  Lied"  echoing 
splendidly  behind  the  clouds.  Over 
the  wall.  Ah.  Mr.  Crow,  did  Wotan 


ride  you  in  his  younger  days!  No, 
not  Wotan,  Brunhilde,  perhaps, 
before  she  lay  encircled  with  fire 
and  Siegfried  found  her.  Ah,  there 
it  was,  the  shriek  of  the  Valkyrie 
across  the  heavens  echoing  faintly 
in  wild,  triumphant  chorus  some- 
where over  beyond  the  mountains. 

"They've  turned  again!"  the 
Master  shouted.  He  galloped  down 
the  hill  to  a  rail  fence  on  the  side*. 
Sam  whispered  "Watch  the  drop 
on  the  other  side!"  I  forgot  the 
gods  and  the  half  gods!  But  come 
on,  Mr.  Crow,  I  can  die  but  once! 
I  swung  my  feet  forward  and 
gripped  with  my  knees.  Rather  a 
nasty  jolt — but  well,  Mr.  Crow, 
we're  here  the  A.E.F.  and  General 
Pershing  had  nothing  on  us!  The 
Crow  was  going  strong.  Steady 
there — too  close  on  the  Master. 
Over  a  gap  in  another  high  wall, 
a  turn  to  the  right.  Another  stone 
wall  with  three  rails  on  top,  too 
high  for  mortal  hunt.  "Drop  the 
top  rail,"  the  Master  shouted  to  a 
colored  boy.  "Make  it  two!" 
shouted  a  thin-faced  dark-eyed 
man,  "we've  been  running  two 
hours."  To  my  relief  the  colored 
boy  without  any  ado  dropped  two 
rails.  Fairly  stiff,  but  good  level 
ground  on  both  sides.  I  felt  se- 
renely confident  as  the  Crow  and 
I  followed  the  Master  but — dear 
saints  above,  what  was  happening? 
I'd  given  the  Crow  his  head  as  I 
steadied  him  towards  the  wall 
where  the  rails  had  been  dropped. 
He  swerved  violently,  apparently 
flung  towards  the  right  on  the  high 
part  of  the  wall.  We  landed  on  top, 
hung  there  for  a  moment  as  he 
struggled  for  balance,  then,  unable 
to  catch  himself  amid  the  splinter- 
ing of  the  staked  and  ridered  rails, 
he  turned  completely  over  on  his 
side.  As  I  struck  the  ground,  I 
wondered  what  in  high  heaven  I 
had  done — the  Crow,  I  knew, 
would  make  no  mistake  without 
help.  With  relief  I  felt  him  rise 
to  his  feet  barely  touching  me. 
Then  I  rose  too  and  saw  one  of 
the  men  standing  quietly  at  the 
Crow's  head,  the  Crow  himself 
looking  already  quite  self-pos- 
sessed. "Is  he  hurt?"  The  man 
shook  his  head.  "He's  a  tough 
one,"  he  said.  I  looked  back  at 
Sam  on  the  other  side  of  the  jump. 
"What  happened?"  I  said.  Sam, 
white  faced,  could  barely  articu- 
late. "Just  as  he  took  off,"  he  said, 
"he  caught  his  foot  undec  a  set 
fast — it  threw  him."  I  mounted  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  remembering 
how  I  hate  people  who  spill  them- 
selves around  and  hold  up  a  run. 
Presently  Sam,  galloping  alongside 
me,  called  out  in  jerky,  staccato 
sentences.  "Nastiest  spill  I  ever 
saw.  That  horse  has  heart  and 
head.  If  you  come  whole  out  of  a 
spill  like  that,  you  lead  a  charmed 
life."  lTp  with  the  gods  and  half 
gods — I  knew  it ! 

"Tally-ho!"  shouted  Sam.  "Over 
yonder!"  I  looked  and  across  the 
side  of  the  opposite  hill,  skirting  a 
large  stone  boulder,  the  fox  ran 
in  light  leaping  bounds.  The  light- 
ness of  a  fox's  movements  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to 
fairyland.  "Look  at  those  dogs!" 
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FOR  ALL  WHO  SEEK 
HEALTH  £•  HRPPinESS 


Try  a  new  and  delightfully  different  winter  vacation  this  year. 
Come  to  Florida's  beautiful  Gulf  Coast,  to  the  Sunshine  City, 
city  of  friendliness  and  hospitality.  Long  famous  for  its  winter 
climate,  St.  Petersburg  is  winning  renown  as  a  sports  center. 
All  outdoors  is  a  great  playground  with  all  kinds  of  fun  for 
every  age  .  .  .  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  golf,  tennis,  cycling, 
horseback  riding,  trap-shooting,  skeet,  aviation,  lawn  bowling, 
shuffleboard,  roque— and  many  other  sports.  Varied 
entertainment.  Splendid  accommodations  to  meet 
every  taste.  For  32-page  illustrated  booklet  write 
to  H.  P.  Neal,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


cried  one  of  the  men.  They  were 
running  on  the  line  like  one  long 
endless  hound  as  they  disappeared 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  These 
Rappahannock  County  men,  I  no- 
ticed, all  said  dogs  not  hounds. 
With  them,  different  from  lesser 
breeds  of  men,  "the  dogs"  meant 
only  one  kind.  Lesser  breeds  than 
hounds  did  not  exist  for  them. 

Over  the  hill  and  far  away  we 
followed,  then  galloped  down  the 
other  side  across  pasture  land 
through  a  gate  on  to  a  bottom, 
where  a  creek  ran  between  steep, 
nasty  looking  banks.  We  tore  up 
and  down  madly  searching  for  a 
place  to  cross  as  we  heard  hounds 
chorusing  splendidly  on  beyond 
over  the  top  of  the  next  hill.  "Solid 
here,"  shouted  the  Master.  He  and 
his  big  gray  went  sailing  over. 
"Watch  the  footing!"  called  Sam. 
"Make  him  jump  big!"  Tell  the 
Crow  anything?  Not  me!  At  it 
boy!  And  at  it  he  went,  a  broad 
flying  jump  yards  beyond  the 
bank.  Oh  you  wise,  you  darling 
Mr.  Crow! 

From  the  top  of  the  next  hill  I 
saw  on  a  low  hill  opposite  us  a  beau- 
tiful old  place  with  many  small 
cabins  stretching  out  to  the  left. 
"That's  'Benvenue,' "  explained 
Sam  as  we  galloped  down  the  hill, 
"about  the  finest  old  place  in  the 
county.  See  the  slave  quarters  be- 
yond?" "Looks  deserted!"  I  cried. 
"It  is!"  Hounds  turned  and  we 
passed  close  to  the  lovely,  lonely 
old  house  and  the  long  line  of 
cabins,  house  and  cabins  alike 
shadows  of  another  day,  as  we 
sped  on  by  at  a  swinging,  running 
canter  that  responded  in  rhythm  to 
the  chorusing  tongues  of  hounds. 

"My  God!"  I  heard  one  of  the 
men  behind  me  ejaculate.  "What  a 
fox!  He's  been  runnin'  us  goin'  on 
three  hours." 

"What  dogs,  you  mean,"  said 
another.  "Not  a  check."  But  just 
as  he  spoke  the  chorus  broke  and 
in  the  next  field  hounds  stopped 
uncertainly  and  feathered  out.  We 
checked  and  watched  intently  as 
our  horses  took  breath.  A  dark 
brown  bitch  alone  at  the  left  of 
the  field  suddenly  gave  tongue, 
sharp,  excited,  authoritative.  The 
others  ran  over,  caught  the  scent, 
and  again  were  going  away  in  full 
cry  out  of  the  field  into  a  road 
running  parallel  to  the  field.  Down 
the  road  we  followed  the  speeding 
line  of  hounds,  a  beautiful  coun- 
try road  made  to  order  for  horses. 
"Fox  doubling  back  down  the 
road,"  shouted  one  of  the  men. 
"Shows  he's  tired.  He'd  better  hole, 
or  these  dogs'll  get  him." 

"He'll  hole  when  he's  ready," 
said  another.  "He's  an  old  boy — 
knows  his  way  about,  hates  to 
hole,  wants  to  outsmart  the  dogs." 

"That's  his  game,"  said  an  old 
man  with  keen,  sharp  eyes  and  a 
weather  beaten  face.  "A  real  fox 
hates  to  hole — feels  he's  licked. 
He's  always  rarin'  to  go,  but  he's 
plum  tickled  only  if  he  outsmarts 
the  dogs." 

"Come  on,"  shouted  the  Master, 
"back  towards  Benvenue."  We 
turned  at  right  angles  over  a  stone 
wall,  fortunately  a  lowish  one  all 


mixed  up  with  Osage  orange  trees 
— another  tear  in  my  coat  sleeve — 
and  rolled  on  through  a  pasture 
down  a  lane,  out  into  another 
country  road,  then  left  over  a 
worm  fence  into  a  field  dark  gray 
with  giant  boulders,  then  through 
a  gate  into  a  woods.  The  chorusing 
stopped  suddenly,  changed  from 
the  call  of  the  chase  to  the  satis- 
fied murmur — almost  soundless—- 
of  the  kill. 

.  .  .  Why  hadn't  he  holed?  Too 
gallant,  too  sporting.  No  craven 
he.  A  fitting  citizen  of  his  own 
splendid,  fearless  hills. 

Presently  when  the  Master  came 
up  to  me  and  handed  me  a  lovely 
yellow  brush,  I  tried  to  chase  my 
own  sadness  for  the  sake  of  the 
Virginia  gentlemen  around  me,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  tireless  hounds, 
but  most  of  all,  I  think,  for  the 
sake  of  the  gallant  and  intrepid 
fox.  In  the  lore  of  foxes  does  not 
he  who  prefers  to  die  rather  than 
to  run  to  hole  inherit  the  Kingdom 
of  Valhalla?  I  thanked  the  Master 
and  stuck  the  brush  in  the  Crow's 
bridle,  where,  as  it  evidently 
tickled  his  ear,  he  promptly  shook 
it  out  with  an  emphatic  twist  of 
his  head. 

In  the  high-ceilinged  sitting 
room  of  the  Master's  house  with 
its  walls  of  stone  at  least  two  feet 
thick,  we  sat  and  drank  eggnog, 
yellow  and  creamy  and  strong, 
that  the  Master's  wife  brought  into 
us,  making  us  very  welcome  with 
an  easy  hospitality  that  took  us 
quite  for  granted.  And  then  she  led 
us  downstairs  to  a  big  dining  room, 
the  house  being  built  on  the  side 
of  a  hill;  the  entrance,  apparently 
to  the  ground  floor,  actually  led  to 
the  second.  And  there  we  feasted, 
in  the  manner  of  the  gods  and  half 
gods.  Such  food!  Never  did  coffee 
boast  such  aroma,  never  did  tur- 
key taste  so  sweet  and  tender  and 
juicy.  The  sense  of  ease  and  hos- 
pitality and  courtesy  about  me  was 
someway  akin  to  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Rappahannock 
County.  Here,  I  thought,  is  a  breed 
of  men  who  care  not  a  whoop  in 
hell  how  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
order  its  life.  They  live  their  own 
lives  in  their  own  way.  Intelli- 
gently, wisely,  they  choose  to  be 
themselves.  I  looked  at  the  Master 
with  his  patrician  line  of  face  that 
might  hark  back  to  any  baronial 
hall  in  England,  at  the  quiet-voiced 
huntsman  with  innate  dignity  in 
the  set  of  his  shoulders,  at  the 
calm,  intellectual  eye  of  a  small 
man  sitting  beside  me,  a  scholar 
in  face,  who,  Sam  told  me,  was 
Commonwealth's  attorney  for  the 
county  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father and  great  grandfather  had 
been  before  him,  and  I  thanked 
God  that  Rappahannock  County 
still  owned  its  own  soul. 

"What  do  you  think,"  my 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
laughing  comment  of  a  young  man 
across  the  table.  "Frank  here," 
nodding  at  the  Commonwealth's 
attorney,  "has  taken  to  drinking 
Scotch!"  He  shook  his  head  and 
grinned,  "What  do  you  think  of 
that,  Jake?" 

The  Master  smiled.  "Not  going 
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xi  can  tell  from  the  car  she  drives,  she  has  a  husband 

; .      c  .        I  3  H  A  IS 

preaching  perfection  as  nearly  as  any  mortal  can! 

A  man,  unquestionably,  with  an  eagle  eye  for 
auty  —  a  man  who  likes  a  bit  of  extra  lift  and 
z  in  his  own  gettmg-about  by  car. 

Hence  the  Buick  in  the  family,  smart  of  line  and 
llliant  of  behavior.  Big,  roomy,  s!  eady  as  bedrock  on 
y  kind  of  going.  Powered  of  course  with  the  most 


W  A  r*  I 

modern  of  all  eights,  the  Buick  Dyna  flash  valve-in-head 
straight-eight-- and  comfort-cushioned  for  life  with 
the  soft,  slowspiralsofBuiCoilToRjiie  Free  Springing! 

A  car,  in  short,  to  delight  any  woman  by  its  trim 
good  looks  and  featkerlight  handling— and  to  thrill 
any  man  by  its  action  and  life  and  ability  to  travel! 

Or  have  you  already  driven  one  and  found  out 
all  this  for  yourself? 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC  BRANDY 


Christmas  is  synonymous  with  good  spirits,  and  "good  spirits"  is  synonymous 
with Three-S tar  Hennessy.  For  almost  two  centuries,  Hennessy  Cognac  Brandv 
has  graced  Yuletide  festivities,  added  its  own  distinguished  touch  to  holiday 
viands,  and  figured  prominently  on  gift  lists.  Its  quality,  bouquet  and  "clean" 
taste  make  it  the  preferred  brandy ...  as  liqueur ...  for  mixing ...  for  giving. 

Distilled  and  bottled  at  Cognac,  France.  JAS.  HENNESSY  &  C?  Established  1765 
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soft  on  us,  are  you,  Frank?"  he 
asked.  The  Commonwealth's  at- 
torney went  on  serenely  eating 
his  turkey. 

"Drinking  Scotch,"  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  evidently  a  tease. 
"Why,  Frank,  you'll  be  advocat- 
ing railroads  in  the  County  next." 

The  Master's  face  set  swiftly 
into  indomitable  lines.  "Railroads 
get  into  this  county,"  he  said, 
"over  my  dead  body." 

"Will  you,"  I  looked  straight  at 
him,  why  I  chose  this  moment  I 
shall  never  know,  "will  you  sell  me 
the  Crow?" 

"Sell  you  the  Crow?"  he  looked 
slightly  bewildered.  I  felt  a  kick 
on  my  foot.  Sam  adores  all  the 
niceties  of  a  horse  deal. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I've  got  to  have 
him."  I  could  feel  Sam  writhe. 
What  a  way  to  go  about  buying 
a  horse!  Admitting  at  once  you 
wanted  him! 

"Yes,"  the  Master  looked  back 
at  me  directly,  while  all  the  table 
paused  to  listen.  "I'll  sell  him  to 
you  and  I'll  sell  him  to  you 
cheaper  than  I  would  to  anybody 
else."  I  kicked  Sam  back.  "I've 
spent  my  life  raising  horses,  loving 
them,  training  them,  selling  them. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  meet  some  one 
now  and  then  who  likes  a  horse 
too  well  to  haggle  over  terms.  If 
you'll  excuse  us,"  he  rose,  offered 
me  his  arm,  bowed  to  the  rest, 
threw  a  kiss  to  his  wife,  "this  lady 
and  I  are  going  to  have  a  little 
love  talk  to  ourselves." 

And  we  did.  Sam  admitted  to 
me  aftewards  that  the  price  I  paid 
the  Master  for  the  Crow  was  a 
hundred  dollars  less  than  the  price 
he  had  quoted  him  as  his  absolute 
rock-bottom  figure.  Even  so  it  was 
the  top  figure  of  my  husband's 
I.O.U.  A  horse  like  the  Crow  does 
indeed  make  minds,  hearts,  and 
pockebooks  meet! 

This  morning  as  I  read  the 
paper  I  felt  the  depressing  impact 
of  world  affairs,  not  only  of  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  abroad  and 
the  downfall  of  democracy  in  three 
or  four  countries  of  Europe  with 
the  consequent  tragic  curb  on  in- 
itiative and  courage  and  in- 
dependence of  thought,  but  more 
especially  of  the  bewilderment  here 
at  home  running  in  an  ever  widen- 
ing cross-section  across  political, 
racial,  and  economic  lines.  Pres- 
ently in  an  effort  to  escape  my  own 
mental  turmoil,  I  went  out  to  the 
stable.  As  I  fed  the  Crow  a  lump 
or  two  of  sugar  and  looked  at  his 
wise  head  and  beautiful  hind  quar- 
ters, I  remembered  the  men  I 
hunted  with  that  day  in  Rappa- 
hannock County.  At  once  I  felt  a 
sense  of  relief,  of  serenity  even. 
For  is  it  not  always  on  the  last 
frontier  that  the  ultimate  safety  of 
a  country  depends?  Where  else  can 
we  find  the  gods  and  half  gods? 


Polo  from  tli 


icl< 


c  near-s 

{Continued  from  page  82) 
American  list  for  yourselves  and 
see  if  the  elimination  trial  matches 
haven't  already  been  staged.  We 
think  a  great  deal  of  time,  money 
and,  possibly,  a  few  heartache  on 


the  part  of  an  innocent  member 
of  a  polo  player's  doting  family — 
the  players  themselves  ought  to 
know  better — would  be  saved  if 
the  United  States  team  and  tun 
substitutes  were  announced  right 
now  without  any  further  "Beating 
around  the  Mulberry  Bush,''  to 
borrow  the  words  of  a  current 
popular  swing  song.  The  other 
players  on  the  chosen  list,  and 
others  just  as  useful,  will  be 
around  to  give  them  practice  any- 
way, which  is  about  all  the  long 
imposing  candidate  announcement 
amounts  to  without  any  of  us  try- 
ing to  kid  ourselves.  So  now  we've 
raised  our  own  small  voice,  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  with  our 
own  sincere  idea,  and  whether  the 
conclusion  that  it  draws  is  right 
or  wrong — well,  nobody  is  going 
to  pay  much  attention  to  it  any- 
way I  suppose. 

Outside  of  the  above  strong 
barrage,  all's  quiet  along  the 
American  defensive  fighting  front, 
at  least  as  far  as  there  being  any- 
thing very  frightening  on  the  polo 
horizon  to  upset  our  chances  of 
hanging  on  to  the  historic  trophy 
that  used  to  be  known  as  the 
famed  Westchester  Cup  is  con- 
cerned. Not  that  the  gallant  Brit- 
ish challengers  may  not  surprise 
us  and  give  us  a  real  battle  at 
every  turn  of  our  Thoroughbred 
ponies,  but  rather  because  it's 
difficult  to  imagine  any  team  in 
the  world  defeating  such  a  tre- 
mendously powerful  polo  ma- 
chine as  we  can  put  on  the  field 
today.  True,  there  have  been 
teams  in  the  past — the  great, 
hard-riding  American  Four  that 
checked  the  colorful  Britishers 
in  1930,  Pedley,  young  Earle 
Hopping,  Hitchcock,  and  Winston 
Guest — if  all  in  their  top  form 
today — might  do  it.  .  .  .  But 
that's  quite  another  story. 

So  the  only  trouble  with  these 
spectacular  forthcoming  Interna- 
tional Games,  from  the  public 
interest  point  of  view  at  this 
writing,  would  seem  to  be  that 
there  are,  in  round  numbers,  prob- 
ably only  a  couple  of  dozen  polo 
fans  in  the  United  States  who  are 
wondering  today  how  these  great 
matches  are  going  to  come  out. 
The  rest  of  the  40,000  who  are 
going  to  jam  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  huge,  rambling  old 
robin's-egg  blue  stands  of  Inter- 
national Field  next  June  know 
how  they  are  going  to  come  out, 
only  they  don't  all  agree  as  to 
the  final  scores. 

Some  are  sure  the  United  States 
will  win  easily  in  two  straight 
games,  but  there  are  a  few  others, 
just  as  positive  that  the  British, 
if  properly  mounted,  will  ride  our 
best  men  so  courageously  that 
they'll  break  up  our  plays  and  get 
to  our  long  hitters  before  those 
damaging  shots  are  made  and  thus  | 
stretch  out  the  series  to  three  won- 
derfully exciting  games.  As  if  it 
mattered,  we're  inclined  to  string 
along  with  the  latter  hopefuls. 
But,  unfortunately,  there  seems 
little  doubt,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  anyway,  of  another  ulti- 
mate American  victory.  Person- 
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More  and  more,  modern  condi- 
tions deprive  us  of  the  health  and 
energy-giving  elements  our  bodies 
need.  The  Alpine  Home  Sun  lamp 
brings  healthful  sunshine  into  tho 
home  all  year  'round.  It  acti- 
vates Vitamin  D,  Nature's  Way — 
Builds  resistance  against 
colds  and  common  ailments — pre- 
vents and  cures  rickets;  aids  infants 
and  children  in  the  growth  of  sturdy 
bodies,  sound  teeth  and  strong 
bones  —  protects  expectant  and 
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eral salts  and  teeth — helps  con- 
valescents to  regain  health  more 
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most  efficient  source  of  ultraviolet 
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ed by  physicians  the  world  over. 

The  ideal  Christmas  gift — because  it 
serves  the  entire  family  and  brings  sun- 
shine   into    the    home    all    year  'round. 

We  urge  you  to  see  this  wonderful 
lamp  demonstrated  in  department 
stores,  electrical  and  medical  supply 
shops  and  in  all  Hanovia  branches. 

The  value  and  importance  of  ultraviolet  sun 
baths  are  fully  described  in  an  illustrated 
booklet.   It  is  free.   Please  use  the  coupon. 
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Under  Four  Feet  of  Water- 
In  Play  within  24  Hours  ! 

That  was  the  experience  of  Mr.  George  H.  Townsend  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  the  recent  storm  and  tidal  wave.  Three 
paragraphs  of  his  unsolicited  letter  telling  of  this  experience 
are  quoted  below. 

"During  the  recent  storm,  my  court  was  covered  with  over  four 
feet  of  water.  I  had  three  men  brushing  off  the  sand,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  storm  we  were  playing  tennis,  and 
the  court  was  just  as  perfect  as  ever.  I  am  sure  that  had  this 
been  any  type  of  clay  court,  it  would  have  been  completely 
u.i?hed  out. 

"To  any  of  your  customers  who  might  be  interested  in  the  effect 
of  a  hard  winter,  I  might  say  that  my  court  never  had  any 
covering  of  any  kind  during  the  sleet,  snow  and  ice  of  last 
winter,  and  developed  no  cracks,  sagging  or  anything  except  a 
perfect  playing  surface,  and  frequently  we  shoveled  off  the  snow 
and  played  during  the  winter. 

"Furthermore,  after  many  years'  experience  with  various  types  of 
clay  courts,  it  is  an  enormous  relief  not  to  be  obliged  to  water 
or  roll  the  court  and  an  enormous  saving  financially." 

(Signed)  Oeor(;e  H.  Townsend 

CORKTURF,  INC. 

408  Court  Street  Utica,  IN.  Y. 
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ally,  we  don't  know  a  thing,  but 
if  it  wasn't  such  an  unheard  of 
possibility,  we  might  venture 
another  humble  opinion  concern- 
ing what  might  be  done  to  make 
the  sides  more  even  in  this  most 
glamorous  gentlemanly  warfare  in 
the  sphere  of  sports. 

We  could,  for  instance,  come 
right  out  in  bold  print  and  sug- 
gest, "How  about  the  Old  West- 
bury  team,  National  Champions 
for  the  past  two  years,  defending 
our  crown  as  is?" 

That  would  mean  a  similar 
friendly  agreement  with  the  chal- 
lenging country  as  occurred  when 
the  South  Americans  played  the 
winner  of  our  Open  title.  As  far 
as  the  tentative  plans  for  our  1939 
Big  Four  are  concerned,  it  would 
mean  the  substituting  of  onlv  one 
man,  "Sonny"  Whitney,  for  Hitch- 
cock. But  that  is  where  the  whole 
crazy  idea  falls  flat  as  a  pancake. 

Granted  that  somehow  we  have 
a  deep- founded  suspicion  that  for 
6-goal  Mr.  Whitney,  who  always 
plays  7-goal  polo  in  high-goal 
polo  and  rarely  plays  in  anything 
but  high-goal  polo,  to  be  riding 
on  an  International  team  where 
his  illustrious  father,  the  late 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  who  did 
so  much  for  American  Polo,  rode 
before  him,  would  meet  with 
happy  approval  wherever  polo  is 
played,  and  talked,  the  world 
over  .  .  .  nevertheless  the  thought 
of  having  an  International  team 
without  the  greatest  player  in  the 
world  is  something  that  leaves  us 
not  only  shuddering  and  baffled 
but,  to  say  the  least,  bewildered. 

Maybe  we  shouldn't  have  men- 
tioned it. 

Alontli  in  the  field 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

He  maintains  that  few  if  any 
Pointer  and  Setter  prospects  are 
developed  on  the  prairies  (we  as- 
sume he  is  referring  to  the  last  few 
years).  "We  will  start  with  the 
Ail-American  Prairie  Chicken  trial 
which  had  its  twenty-eighth  run- 
ning at  Pierson,  Manitoba,  early 
this  fall.  The  three  placing  dogs  in 
the  Open  All-Age  were  established 
quail  dogs  before  they  were  sent  to 
the  prairies.  There  were  forty 
starters  in  this  stake,  with  sixteen 
established  professionals  handling 
dogs  which  have  all  competed  on 
the  quail  circuit.  Where  were  the 
charges  of  the  rest  of  the  handlers? 
In  Canada?  Even  in  the  All- 
America  Amateur  Championship 
the  dogs  represented  were  well 
established  winners,  thoroughly 
trained  before  they  ever  appeared 
on  the  prairies  of  Canada.  In  the 
Open  Derby,  with  thirtv-two  start- 
ers, every  one  of  the  placing  dogs, 
and  there  were  four,  had  won  on 
quail  before  being  sent  to  Canada. 
Let's  scan  the  list  of  winners  in 
the  All-America,  Dominion,  and 
Manitoba  trials.  The  three  Open 
All-Age  stakes  of  the  three  named 
clubs  had  a  combined  held  of  109 
starters,  and  it  was  the  same  story. 
These  three  stakes  were  won  by 
nine  dogs  that  were  established 
winners  on  quail  long  before  they 


ever  had  any  prairie  work  of  any 
note.  With  few  exceptions  the  only 
handlers  represented  were  those 
with  private  strings  or  else  those 
who  have  already  established  them- 
selves as  reliable  and  honest  in- 
dividuals and  produced  winners  to 
prove  their  efficiency.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  where  are  all  the 
promising  young  All-Age  dogs  that 
trainers  induced  owners  to  send  to 
Canada?  Even  the  Derby  winners 
on  the  prairies  were  dogs  whose  in- 
fluence had  been  felt  on  quail." 

Studies  from  the  nude 

(Continued  from  page  60) 
the  casual  glance  a  sumptuous 
single  mass  of  unmodulated  green. 
Without  seeing  the  trunks,  only 
the  butts  of  which  would  be  show- 
ing, one  could  not  tell  whether 
there  were  two,  three,  or  six  trees 
in  the  group.  But  all  winter  and 
until  after  sugaring  time,  when  the 
etching  was  made,  the  personal 
characters  and  life  histories  of  the 
triumvirate  are  wholly  revealed. 
Then  we  see  three  distinct  indi- 
viduals, but  three  that  have  grown 
up  together,  each  accommodating 
itself  to  the  demands  of  the  others; 
no  one  symmetrical,  yet  the  group 
fully  balanced  and  poised.  We  note 
further  that  they  are  contempo- 
raries, and  are  growing  old.  Many 
branches  have  been  lost  in  the 
storms  of  a  long  lifetime.  In  fact 
last  spring,  after  sugaring  time,  the 
tree  on  the  left  was  given  the  ax 
and  retired,  as  college  professors 
are  retired  for  old  age. 

And  since  we  are  thinking  of  the 
mountainside  at  sugaring  time,  let 
us  recall  the  aspect  of  the  real 
sugar  woods.  Here  the  maple  trees 
are  in  their  lusty  youth.  They 
stand  in  open  formation  wide 
enough  asunder  so  that  each  one 
may  have  a  well-shaped  top.  This 
is  of  major  importance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  for  the  amount 
manufactured  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  sunlight 
reaching  the  maple  leaves.  The 
more  branches,  the  more  foliage; 
the  more  foliage,  the  more  sun- 
light absorbed;  the  more  sunlight, 
the  more  cakes  of  pale  brown 
sweetness  at  sugaring-off  time. 

All  this  will  appear  in  a  picture 
made  in  the  woods  at  sugar-har- 
vest, but  one  also  gets  some  of  the 
atmosphere  of  early  spring-  so  in- 
toxicating to  the  mountain  tramper. 
The  winter  piles  of  snow  are  melt- 
ing away  rapidly,  the  little  brooks 
are  brimming  full,  the  chickadees 
and  downy  woodpeckers  are  hunt- 
ing through  the  tree  tops,  and  a 
smell  of  boiling  sap  comes  up  from 
the  sugar  house. 

Or  take  the  group  of  tupelos 
standing  near  the  shore  on  Fish- 
er's Island,  as  presented  on  page 
61.  Each  specimen  has  its  decid- 
edly rugged  individuality.  Each 
has  met  the  trials  and  accidents 
of  an  exposed  life,  but  has  always 
come  up  green  and  smiling.  With 
a  new  twist  in  its  stem,  it  has  ad- 
justed itself  to  its  new  deal,  and, 
as  the  poets  say,  has  expressed 
itself  in  terms  of  the  tupelo  pat- 
tern. Yet  these  pushing  individuals 
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M  \l  I  iRDS  JUMPING 
Hand  coloured  print  by  RICH- 
ARD E.  BISHOP.  The  edition 
is  absolutely  restricted  to  300 
proofs  only,  signed  by  the  artist. 
Size  of  colour  surface  (exclusive 
of  generous  margins)  16"  x  20". 
Published  at  $30.00.  No  other 
state. 


THE  FOX  HUNTER'S 
DREAM 
ROBERT  BALL'S  amusing  re- 
creation of  the  famous  Ha  veil 
picture  (reproduced  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  Cnuntry  Life),  Hand 
coloured  print,  si/e  18"  X  24H". 
Edition  260  proofs.   Price  $25. 
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New  Books  and  Prints  of  the  Derrydale  Press 


"STEADY  (SET- 
TER) by  Edwin 
Megargee.  Hand 
coloured  print  on 
rag  paper,  \\yi  x 
15-?'4  inches.  $25. 


"STAUNCH" 
(POINTER)  by- 
Edwin  Megargee. 
Hand  coloured 
print  on  rag  paper. 
x-XSyi  inches. 

$25. 


Some  other  new  Sporting  Books: 


Send  J  or  your 
copy  of  "  The 
S  p  or  t  s  m  a  n  '  s 
Miscellany  '\our 
new  catalogue  of 
gift  suggestions. 


Includes  15  marvelous 
full-colour  plates  show- 
ver  600  flies.  $5.00. 


History 
American  sport.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $5.00. 


Modern  cockfighting  in 
word  and  picture. $3. 50. 


stones 
24     famous  authors. 
$2.50. 


By  A.  Croxton  Smith 
with  illustrations  by  (i. 
Vernon  Stokes.  $5.00. 


Verses  and  pictures  by 
Helen  Kirby.  $2.00. 


The  only  gallery  in  the 
country  specializing  exclus- 
ively in  fine  sporting  paint- 
ings, prints,  etchings,  books, 
bronzes,  ceramics,  glass- 
ware, et  cetera. 
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are  even  more  eminently  a  social 
group,  perhaps  even  what  the  biol- 
ogists call  a  clonal  group,  and  to 
us  their  associated  similarities  give 
the  strongest  impression  of  all. 
This  mass  effect  would  be  obvious, 
of  course,  in  July  or  August,  but 
the  very  picturesque  character  of 
the  separate  stems  would  be  alto- 
gether lost.  In  summer,  and  at  a 
little  distance,  they  might  be  mis- 
taken for  locust  or  sassafras  or 
some  other  species,  but  their  real 
characteristics  stand  boldly  out 
when  we  see  the  naked  framework. 

All  our  common  deciduous  trees, 
of  course,  have  this  good  habit  of 
showing  us  their  true  characters 
during  a  considerable  period  of  the 
year,  and  the  revelation  is  always 
reassuring.  The  evergreens  deny  us 
these  intimacies;  yet  in  a  number 
of  instances  they  make  up  for  it 
in  part  by  throwing  up  against  the 
sky  a  bold  and  vivid  silhouette. 
These  patterns  are  nearly  always 
richly  decorative,  and,  what  is 
more,  they  are  highly  character- 
istic. They  express  the  life  of  the 
individual  tree  plus  the  qualities 
common  to  the  species.  The  proof 
of  their  appealing  individuality  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  thousands  of  pho- 
tographs, drawings,  etchings,  and 
paintings  in  which  tree  lovers  have 
tried  to  record  these  impressive 
beauties.  Therefore  it  is  fortu- 
nately unnecessary  to  dispraise  the 
pines  or  the  junipers  for  the  sake 
of  eulogizing  the  winter  loveliness 
of  oaks,  hickories,  maples,  or 
chestnuts  seen  in  the  nude. 


Haiti  no! 

{Continued  from  page  88) 

chairs  are  purchased  by  the  other 
merchants.  They  spread  their 
wares  on  the  ground.  The  lowness 
of  the  seat,  then,  leaves  them  close 
enough  to  serve  customers  without 
bending  over,  or  getting  up. 

The  vendors  are  everywhere. 
They  are  the  expatriates  of  the 
market-place.  Their  wares  have  a 
touching  uselessness — but  a  use- 
lessness  that  must  often  (judging 
by  events)  promote  sale.  What, 
for  example,  will  be  done  with 
secondhand  soup  spoons  by  a  peo- 
ple who  seldom,  if  ever,  drink 
soup?  Do  they  have  it  in  their 
hearts  to  exclaim,  with  de  Berg- 
erac,  ''Quel  geste!"  and  buy  the 
spoon  for  the  devil  of  it?  Appar- 
ently so.  And  the  vendors  flourish. 

Tracing  backward  from  the  root 
of  market  along  trails  that  have 
a  dubious  propriety  (they  lead 
often  through  saloons)  you  come 
to  the  cathedral.  Some  nun  who 
walks  there  is  shepherding  her 
class  of  schoolgirls  between  the 
donkeys,  row  on  row;  she  has  an 
admirable  if  unsisterly  control  of 
the  situation.  It  is  hard  not  to 
admire  the  church  people  of  Haiti, 
especially  the  priests.  Dictated  to 
by  the  custom  of  a  faraway  and 
decorous  winter,  they  pass  about — 
under  a  sun  that  has  substan- 
tiality— dressed  in  black;  they 
look  like  fluttering  holes  in  the 
sunniness,  Arabs  in  reverse.  They 
must  be  the  hottest  people  in  the 
West  Indies.  Why  the  Church  can- 


not allow  them  white,  as  it  does 
the  priests  of  Curacao,  is  rather 
a  mystery;  at  any  rate  conversion 
in  Haiti  must  be  at  a  premium 
outside  the  shade. 

You  see  the  Fathers  shuffling 
their  way  under  the  palms  toward 
the  edge  of  town,  where  the  end 
of  their  culture  begins.  Time  is 
visible  on  the  outskirts  of  Port-au 
Prince.  The  stone  houses  turn  tcr 
wood,  and  then  to  older  wood,  and 
decay  visibly  from  foot  to  foot; 
the  sidewalks  crumble  and  are  lost 
in  the  earth;  and  grass  grows  up; 
and  even  the  clothing  of  the  na- 
tives, which  in  the  center  of 
Port-au-Prince  is  often  funereally 
northern,  drops  away  from  them, 
and  there  is  left  in  the  end,  after 
a  metamorphosis  of  a  half  mile 
and  hundreds  of  years,  the  cart- 
creaking  land. 

You  have  come,  then,  to  the 
country.  It  is  very  bright.  There 
are  few  sunlights  quite  so  intense 
as  that  of  Haiti — the  sun  burns 
quietly  on  the  earth,  on  the  trees; 
it  gives  to  color  an  aspect  of  the 
grotesque,  and  the  red  poincianas 
are  hellish.  Near  them  on  the  shore 
a  blue  water  comes  in,  anom- 
alously cool.  It  is  the  water  of 
Winslow  Homer,  being  milky  like 
turquoise:  and  to  it  in  a  quick 
harsh  suicide  the  land  comes,  roll- 
ing over  itself  from  the  hills.  And 
there  are  roads.  And  the  small 
donkeys  plod  along,  and  the  na- 
tives march,  and  over  them  both 
every  day,  immemorially,  are  the 
palms.  It  is  an  impressive  world. 

You  never  see  buzzards  on  the 
road.  The  reason  is  odd.  Not  long 
ago  a  number  of  the  birds  were 
imported  into  Haiti  to  serve  as 
scavengers.  The  government  re- 
leased them  through  the  island,  no 
doubt  with  the  ingenuous  hope 
that  garbage  would  be  shipshape 
in  a  month.  But  one  by  one,  mys- 
teriously, the  birds  disappeared. 
Had  they  flown  to  another  island? 
Or  were  they  (horrible  thought!) 
cleaning  up  Santo  Domingo  by 
mistake?  Neither  of  those  surmises 
proved  true,  as  it  turned  out:  the 
government  had  simply  under- 
estimated its  own  citizens  who 
had — doubtless  with  considerable 
relish  and  delight — eaten  tna  birds 
as  they  came. 

Where  the  streams  run  down 
from  the  Highlands,  bilious  with 
jungle  rot,  you  see  the  women. 
And  often  the  villages.  A  few  don- 
kevs  make  a  disillusioned  sport 
with  the  rooftops.  Here  and  there 
a  chicken,  overly  domestic,  strolls 
in  with  a  proprietorial  air.  It 
should  fall  to  everyone  in  his  time 
to  live  for  a  few  days  in  a  prim- 
itive village.  Apart  from  the 
salutary  disillusionment  (no  witch- 
craft, you  know),  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  being  separated  from  your 
environment,  of  being  released 
from  culture,  which  can  be,  on  a 
small  scale,  a  revelation.  You  learn 
about  yourself.  To  sit  at  evening 
when  the  lonely  fires  in  the  village 
are  lit,  and  see  the  natives  coming 
in,  a  vague  shadow  play,  is  a 
curious  experience.  For  our  belief 
in  ourselves,  as  Conrad  wrote,  is 
an  expression  of  faith  in  the  se- 
curity of  our  surroundings. 
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sudden  frenzy  by  this  roaring  ap- 
parition from  the  sky.  My  own 
thoughts,  for  no  good  reason, 
insistently  turned  back  to  the 
refugee  hordes  which  blocked  the 
roads  of  France  in  March,  1918, 
when  Germany  tried  to  push  us 
into  the  English  Channel — and 
almost  made  it! 

We  circled  and  came  down  over 
the  herd  again,  banked,  pulled  up, 
and   swung   away.    Bassett  and 
Beasley,  our  gentlemen  of  lenses 
and  shutters,  signaled  that  the 
light  had  become  useless.  Kennedy 
spoke  with  Coppermine  again.  Per- 
haps we  could  land  there  and  wait 
for  better  visibility.  Don't  try  it, 
the  advice  came  back.  The  land- 
ing ground  had  been  badly  hum- 
mocked  by  a  recent  gale  and  would 
be  risky  for  a  heavy  ship  carry- 
ing   four    thousand    pounds  of 
humanity,  dogs,  cameras,  sleeping 
bags,  and  grub.  No  use  to  chance 
a  crashed  ski  and  ground  ourselves 
n  an  Eskimo  village,  waiting  for 
;pare  parts  to  be  flown  from  Ed- 
nonton.  No  use  wasting  film  on 
his  blear  light.  Better  to  get  back 
icross  the  Septembers  while  we 
ould,  hope  for  sunshine  on  the 
•ther  side,  and  see  what  could  be 
ound  in  the  way  of  stragglers  to 
hotograph.  Snyder  looked  blue. 
Kennedy  turned  south  again, 
ushing  over  the  mountains  toward 
ie  timber  line,  back  amongst  the 
nail  lakes  of  the  interior  with 
leir  minor  herds  of  northward 
loving  animals.  As  the  Septem- 
ers  fell  behind  so  did  the  coastal 


murk  and  soon  we  emerged  into 
sunshine  under  a  five  thousand 
foot  ceiling. 

Finally  Snyder  pointed  to  a 
group  foraging  on  a  low  hillside, 
on  the  far  side  of  which  ran  a 
long,  narrow  lake.  Kennedy  cut 
the  gun,  nosed  down  into  a  wide 
circle  to  bring  us  in  from  the  far 
end,  upwind.  The  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  lashed  to  a  strut  be- 
gan to  fall  again.  The  ship  slid 
quietly  down  a  plush-lined  hill 
and  landed  in  a  bed  of  snow. 

Out  in  mid-lake  we  could  see 
four  caribou,  which  turned  and 
ran  as  the  plane  rushed  toward 
them,  drawing  away  rapidly  as 
the  ship  slowed.  All  four  had  van- 
ished before  we  could  jump  out. 

Wylie  unloaded  the  dogs  and 
sled,  into  which  the  camera  equip- 
ment was  piled.  Snowshoes  were 
strapped  to  moccasined  feet  and 
the,  party  moved  off  to  a  vantage 
point  close  to  a  narrow  draw  a 
mile  away  up,  which  the  grazing 
animals  we  had  seen  from  the  air 
must  travel  when  they  resumed 
their  northward  journey.  Failing  a 
visit  from  this  herd,  we  hoped  to 
be  able  to  spot  any  movement 
from  our  hillside  station  and  sneak 
into  camera  range  unobserved. 
Kennedy,  meanwhile,  had  taken 
off  again,  with  instructions  to  come 
back  in  time  to  carry  us  to  Eldo- 
rado by  nightfall. 

Approaching  the  draw,  we  could 
see  flashes  of  bright  brown  at  its 
first  bend;  possibly  more  caribou 
which  had  been  startled  by  the 
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plane.  Bassett  and  Beasley  hastily 
set  up  on  the  bank,  in  case  these 
animals  should  come  toward  us, 
but  no  further  sign  of  them  was 
seen.  We  set  to  work  to  establish 
a  more  permanent  camera  base 
against  the  hillside.  The  waist- 
deep  snow  was  soft  as  down.  By 
jumping  and  sitting  simultaneous- 
ly the  effect  was  that  of  collapsing 
into  a  well-padded  armchair. 
Wylie,  our  gun-hunter,  had  taken 
up  his  post  with  the  dogs  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  the  huskies  lying 
motionless  in  the  snow,  watching 
their  masters  every  move. 

The  cameras  were  soon  focussed 
and  ready.  Before  leaving  Great 
Bear  Lake  they  had  been  de-oiled, 
de-greased,  and  washed  in  gasoline 
to  prevent  freezing  of  their  intri- 
cate insides.  Since  our  arrival  at 
Eldorado  they  had  been  kept  away 
from  warmth  to  prevent  moisture 
forming  and  subsequent  freezing. 
Aboard  the  plane  they  had  been 
stacked  beside  an  open  porthole. 
Now  our  major  concern  was  for 
the  film  in  the  big  movie  machine, 
for  the  temperature  had  dropped 
almost  thirty  degrees  since  we  had 
left  our  topmost  altitude.  Would 
the  film  snap  in  the  cold?  Beasley 
tested  it  and  reported  "smooth  as 
silk." 

An  hour  passed.  Not  a  whisper 
of  sound,  not  a  flicker  of  move- 
ment was  heard  or  seen  on  our 
sheltered,  uncharted  lake. 

From  concealment  behind  the 
hill  a  file  of  eight  caribou  was 
moving  down,  a  series  of  perfectly 
spaced  silhouettes,  running  effort- 
lessly and  gracefully  in  perfect  line. 
As  they  reached  the  lake  they  were 
perhaps  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  lenses,  but  going  away.  Wylie 
called  to  ask  if  he  should  shoot 
ahead  of  them  to  turn  them  back. 
Snyder  shook  his  head.  In  a  few 
moments  they  had  disappeared. 

More  time  passed.  We  debated 
whether  to  stay  where  we  were, 
move  up  the  draw,  or  scout  the 
hill  to  see  if  there  were  still  cari- 
bou on  its  far  side.  If  we  should 
move  the  going  would  be  labor- 
ious, but  at  least  that  would  be 
warmer  than  alternately  sitting 
and  standing  in  a  snowbank,  just 
waiting.  Snyder  grinned  and  said, 
"Don't  get  excited  boys.  We've 
got  all  day." 

Suddenly  three  caribou  ap- 
peared on  the  lake,  coming  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  eight 
had  disappeared  two  hours  earlier. 
They  stood  about  as  several 
others  arrived,  until  nine  in  all 
had  joined  the  conference.  The 
nine  circled  aimlessly,  tentatively, 
like  a  committee  trying  to  decide 
its  course  of  action.  Then  an 
antlered  animal,  slightly  larger 
than  the  rest,  trotted  out  from 
behind  a  cape,  loped  up  the  lake 
and  took  command  briskly,  the 
others  falling  in  behind  him 
obediently.  Steadily,  in  file,  they 
moved  toward  the  cameras.  If  the 
leader  would  hold  to  his  course  he 
would  bring  his  flock  straight  into 
the  lenses,  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  seventy-five  yards. 
Somehow  the  frigidity  seemed  to 
have  disappeared   from   the  air. 
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The  caribou  came  on  rapidly.  A 
moment  before  they  were  nothing 
but  dark,  quadruped  outlines. 
Now  the  silver  may  on  the  leader's 
chest  and  the  brown  of  his  back 
were  clearly  limned.  As  they  ap- 
proached, the  trotting  motion  be- 
came a  stiff-legged  gallop,  with 
forelegs  flying  into  Hie  snow,  as  i!" 
each  animal  s  liackbone  had  been 
hinged  in  the  middle.  Wylie,  at 
the  loot  of  the  hill  with  the  dogs, 
began  to  fidget  and  look  up  for  in- 
structions. This  was  meat  on  the 
hoof,  galloping  towards  a  hunter's 
gun.  Pictures?  Shucks!  Hut  the 
leader  had  passed  and  half  the  fol- 
lowers were  abreast  before  Snyder 
gave  the  nod  to  fire.  Let  the 
cameras  get  their  pictures  first! 

At  the  first  sharp  rifle  crack  the 
caribou  halted  as  though  suddenly 
frozen,  one  collapsing  in  the  snow. 
I  >,en  the  others  began  to  wheel 
uncertainly,  their  whole  plan  of 
action  suddenly  interrupted  by 
this  unexpected  noise  and  the  fall 
of  one  of  their  number.  But  as 
Wylie's  gun  spoke  again  and  an- 
other fell,  the  survivors  scattered. 
Two  brown  huddles  in  the  snow 
offered  mute  testimony  to  the 
breaking  of  the  age-long  silence 
of  the  wilderness.  For  a  moment 
those  on  the  hillside  seemed  dis- 
inclined to  puncture  it  again. 

But  fresh  meat  must  be  dressed 
before  it  freezes.  The  party,  di- 
vided into  two  squads,  donned  its 
snowshoes  and  mushed  out  to  the 
cadavers  on  the  lake.  Both  were 
sleek  and  fat  and  heavily  furred, 
their  meat  darker  than  fresh  beef, 
but  of  finer  texture.  In  fourteen 
minutes  the  job  was  finished,  cam- 
eras dismounted  for  the  journey 
home.  Kennedy  reappeared,  back 
from  Eldorado  with  refilled  tanks. 
The  carcasses  were  stowed  in  the 
cabin.  Sled  and  dogs  were  heaved 
aboard  again.  The  parka-clad  pas- 
sengers climbed  in.  The  prop  spun 
and  the  hunt  was  over.  All  that 
remained  as  evidence  of  the  kill 
were  the  piles  of  offal  on  the  ice 
of  an  unmapped  Arctic  lake.  The 
wolves  would  clean  those  away 
before  morning. 

Caribou  tongues  as  an  entree; 
caribou  steak  for  the  piece  de 
resistance — the  camp's  first  fresh 
meat  in  a  fortnight — were  the 
night's  order  of  dining.  Then  more 
slippered  hours  before  a  red  hot 
stove,  with  glasses  at  hand  and 
boiling  water  for  a  mixer,  as  hunt- 
ing  tales  flew   high   and  wide. 

A  constable  of  the  Royal  Can- 
adian Mounted  added  his  quota  to 
the  fanning  bee,  the  tale  of  an  at- 
tempt to  census  the  migration  sev- 
eral seasons  ago,  at  a  point  where 
the  caribou  trail  led  through  the 
bottle-neck  of  a  draw  between 
steep,  wooded  banks.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  the  main 
herd  had  streamed  through  that 
narrow  gut,  four  and  five  abreast. 
After  it  had  passed,  the  carcasses 
of  more  than  four  hundred  ani- 
mals, trampled  to  death  in  the 
crush,  were  littered  about  the 
hard-packed  snow. 

The  tale  would  have  sounded 
fantastic  yesterday.  Tonight,  after 
our  adventure,  it  belonged  in  the 
realm  of  reasonable  things. 


has  1 

onipang  manners 


During  your  bridge  party  you  suggest  a  drink.  Why  not 
make  it  Sherry,  that  is  so  simple  to  serve?  No  getting 
up  to  mix  drinks,  no  hurried  visits  to  the  refrigerator, 
and  your  friends  will  love  this  delicious  refreshment 
ready  at  their  elbow. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Domecq  family, 
"the  Sherry  family,"  as  they  are  called  in  Spain,  have 
had  the  answer  to  your  entertaining  problem  in  their 
cellars.  And  you  can  have  it  at  home  if  you  just  re- 
member this  sophisticated  truth:  "You'd  better  make  it 
Sherry — and  it's  best  to  say  Domecq." 


COMEX  TRADING  COMPANY,  INC. 


Radio  City,  New  York 


200  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco 


■f^-  Pedro  .Domecq 


Bottled  in  Jerez.  Spain.  Alcohol  18  to  20%  by  volume 


FOR  THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 


Perhaps  it's  the  full-bodied  richness  of  "Old  Bush" 
that  does  it.  Perhaps  it's  the  maltier,  "peat-free"  flavor. 
The  fact  remains  that  this  great  whiskey  makes  the 
perfect  Old  Fashioned,  and  is  equally  good  in  any  other 
whiskey  drink.  Send  for  free  Bushmills  Recipe  Booklet. 
Address  National  Distillers,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


Your  Guide  to 


OLD  BUSHMILLS 
IRISH  WHISKEY 
A  BLEND 

86  Proof 


THE  WHISKEY  THAT 
HAS  EVERYTHING 

Robust  as  Old  Rye 
Mellow  as  Old  Bourbon 
Tangy  as  Old  Scotch 


STRAIGHT— IN  HIGHBALLS  —  IN 


Copyright  1938,  National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  Import  Division,  New  York 
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AND  ISOLDE 

Symphonic  Synthesis 
played  by  the 

PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


Leopold  Stokowski 
Conductor 


A  new,  Higher  Fidelity 

Recording! 

Released  in  time  for  Christmas 
giving!  .  .  .  Often  called  the  most 
beautiful  love  music  ever  written, 
Tristan  and  Isolde  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all  Wagnerian 
operas.  This  symphonic  synthesis 
contains  the  opera's  most  stirring 
music  .  .  .  sensitively  performed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
the  great  Leopold  Stokowski.  Now  at 
your  RCA  Victor  music  merchant's. 

Musical  Masterpiece  of  the  Month  .  . . 
Tristan  and  Isolde, symphonic  synthesis, 
including  the  Prelude,  Li ebesnacht  and 
Liebestod  music  (Wagner).  Played  hy 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Leopold 
Stokowski,  Conductor.  Alhum  M-508 
(AM-508  for  automatic  operation),  9 
sides,  $9.00. 


New  Victor  Recordings 
for  Christmas  Gifts 

Six  of  the  Best-Known  Christmas 
Carols  by  mixed  chorus  with  violin, 
harp  and  organ  accompaniment: 

Silent  Night-Hark!  The  Herald 

Angels  Sing 

It  Came  Upon  The  Midnight 
Clear — Joy  To  The  World 
O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  — 
The  First  Nowell— Set  of  3  Victor 
Records,  $2.25 

Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Gershwin) 
Played  by  Jose  Iturbi  and  Am- 
paro  Iturbi,  two  pianos,  Alhum 
M-517.  4  sides,  $4.50 

1812  Overture  (Tschaikowsky) 
Boston  "Pops"  Orchestra,  Arthur 
Fiedler,    Conductor,  Album 
M-515,  4  sides,  $3.50 

Gems  from  Jerome  Kern's  Operet- 
tas. Victor  Light  Opera  Company, 
Album  C-31,  12  sides,  $9.00 


Listen  to  the  Mapic  Key  of  RCA  every  Sunday,  2 
to  3  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  over  the  NBC  Blue  Network. 


VICTOR  RECORDS 


A  Service  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


Seen  and  near  d 

(Continued  from  page  79) 

like  Laocoon  group.)  All  of  his 
subject  matter  is  confined  to  Brit- 
ish angling  and  some  of  it  is 
almost  unintelligible  to  most 
American  fishermen.  How  many 
of  you  have  ever  attempted  that 
branch  of  the  art  described  in  the 
chapter,  "Bustard  Fishing"?  Have 
you,  Mr.  Connett?  Or  Mr.  Arthur 
Bell?  Ha!  Ha!  I  thought  not. 

In  "Pack  and  Paddock,"  by  Tad 
Shepperd  (The  Derrydale  Press) 
the  author  has  attempted  and  suc- 
cessfully attempted  the  very  diffi- 
cult task  of  writing  144  pages  of 
sporting  verse,  dealing  mostly  with 
hunting  and  racing,  which  hold 
your  interest  and  stir  your  emo- 
tions. Much  as  I  enjoyed  Mr. 
Shepperd 's  volume,  I  shall  start 
this  hasty  review  with  a  few  not 
very  important  criticisms.  The  au- 
thor's poetry,  qua  poetry,  as  our 
English  cousins  say,  slips  up  occa- 
sionally. His  scansion  is  at  times 
rough  and  uneven  so  that  one  has 
to  read  a  line  several  times  to  get 
the  proper  rhythm.  Mr.  Shepperd, 
too  often,  falls  back  on  the  dismal 
device  of  "did  fall,"  "did  lie,"  "did 
meet,"  which  could  have  been 
avoided  with  a  little  ingenuity. 
Secondly,  I  read  for  some  time 
before  I  could  decide  whether  the 
hunting  poems  described  scenes 
and  actions  in  England  or  America. 
Of  course,  our  stable  and  racing 
and  hunting  vocabulary  is  pre- 
dominantly of  English  origin,  but 
the  nomenclature  of  our  towns  and 
natural  objects  and  the  places 
where  hounds  will  meet  are  gen- 
erally quite  different  from  what 
you  will  find  in  "Reynard  the 
Fox,"  or  "Handley  Cross,"  and 
Mr.  Shepperd 's  nomenclature  con- 
fused me.  Hedges  in  the  hunting 
field  are  rare  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Thirdly,  in  the  fine,  long,  and 
brilliant  poem,  "Saratoga,"  the 
author  paints  a  vivid  picture  of 
an  August  day  at  The  Spa.  I  hope, 
however,  that  in  the  future  he  will 
eliminate  the  four  pages  naming 
the  racing  personalities  in  the  club 
house,  grandstand,  and  paddock, 
or  on  the  track,  by  their  proper 
names.  Not  from  the  standpoint  of 
taste,  for  most  of  these  good  peo- 
ple are  not  exactly  shrinking  vio- 


lets, but  because  it  is  something 
that  can  be  done  as  well — or 
better — in  prose.  And  it  is  a  waste 
of  effort  to  write  verse  under  these 
circumstances. 

So  much  for  the  lime  juice.  Now 
for  the  gin  and  soda! 

These  poems  are  written  with 
such  swing  and  go,  such  vigor,  that 
the  reader  is  carried  along  as  if 
on  a  galloping  horse  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  There  are  pauses,  of 
course,  for  a  breather,  because  it's 
a  long  gallop,  but  throughout  one 
has  the  sensation  of  drive  and 
power.  The  author  writes  about 
things  he  loves.  His  emotion  is  de- 
cently restrained  but  you  know 
that  it  is  felt.  Such  a  book  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  the  classic 
books  of  sporting  verse,  which  is 
hard  but  inevitable.  It  would  be 
odious  to  compare  Mr.  Shepperd 's 
work  with  that  of  Masefield  or 
Will  H.  Ogilvie — to  name  two  of 
the  latest  masters,  for  the  former 
lacks  the  technical  skill  and  facil- 
ity of  the  latter,  but  in  some  re- 
spects many  of  these  poems  are 
ripe  for  the  anthology  of  poems 
for  and  by  lovers  of  foxhunting 
and  racing.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Shepperd  on  a  fine  achievement. 

The  vignettes  and  drawings  by 
Paul  Brown  add  immeasurably  to 
the  appearance  of  this  very  hand- 
some volume. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  continues 
its  series  of  "Week-End  Books" 
by  publishing  "The  Horseman's" 
ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  by  Gordon  Win- 
ter ($2.50),  a  convenient  volume, 
containing  a  lot  of  sound,  concise 
information  with  a  distinctly  well 
chosen  and  stimulating  anthology 
on  the  subject.  The  pieces  chosen 
are  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  vol- 
ume and  thus  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum of  variety — a  good  method. 

Cruises  around  the  world  by 
amateurs  on  small  schooners,  fol- 
lowed by  the  inevitable  book  re- 
tailing their  adventures,  have 
become  almost  as  plentiful  as  re- 
cent crops  of  Civil  War  novels. 
But  I  have  read  few  more  exciting 
and  vivid  stories  of  such  voyaging 
than  "Stars  to  Windward"  by 
Bruce  and  Sheridan  Fahnestock 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  $3)  two 
American  boys  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-three.  After  all  kinds  of  in- 
cidents they  and  their  shipmates 
on  the  schooner.  Director,  were 


DELIGHTFUL  ALL  YEAR 


CASA 
BLANCA 

HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES,  with  verandah  rooms 
and  suites,  directly  on  the  world  famous  Doctor's 
Cave  Bathing  Beach.  Golf,  tennis,  riding,  sea  and 
river  fishing.  Restricted  clientele.  American  plan 
$6.25  up.  Early  reservations  necessary  for  winter 
season.  Consult  your  travel  agent  or  write  R.  L. 
Ewen,  Manager.  Cable  "Casablanca,  Jamaica.'' 

M0NTEG0  BAY 

J&noicQ-s  b.w.i. 


3n1hi  shadow  of  PIKES  PERK. 


^Broadmoor 

COLORADO    SPRINGS.  COLORADO 

Direction — American  Hotels  Corp. 
NEW  YORK:  570  Lexington  Ave.,  Plaza  54673 
LOS  ANGELES:  Glen  Fawcelt,  510  West  6th  St 


SEND   FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


HAMLEY 

KIT  BOX 


Solid 
Saddle  Leather 


Hand  made  from  solid  Cowhide  Saddle 
Leather.  Thousands  in  use.  Natural  russet 
color.  Self-closing  clasp.  A  highly  prized 
possession  of  any  man  or  woman.  Ideal  for 
toilet  articles,  fishing  tackle,  light  tools, 
cosmetics,  etc.  A  convenient,  life-time  case  of 
a  dozen  uses.  Obtainable  only  from  Hamley's 
real  Western  saddlemaker's  workshop. 

Name  Stamped  Free— Name  or  initials 

stamped  on  lid  without  extra  charge. 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Leading  men's  shops 
everywhere  sell  the  Hamley  Kit  Box.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  have  them,  send  his  name  and 
your  check  for  $7.50  and  we  will  ship  direct 
postpaid.  Illustrated  folder  of  HAMLEY 
SADDLE  LEATHER  KIT  BOXES  and 
HAMLEY   BELTS   sent   free  on  request. 

Solid  Leather 
KIT  BOXES  &  BELTS 

HAMLEY  &  CO..  World's  Leading  Cowboy  Outfitters 
100  Court  Street,  Pendleton,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 


HAMLEY 
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The  cherished  tra- 
dition of  Kentucky  Tavern 
for  two  generations  has  been 
that  no  other  Kentucky 
Bourbon  ever  shall  excel 
this  master  distillation. 

t^EJNtTUCI^ 


BOTTLED     IN  BOND 


forced,  by  fever  and  lack  of  funds, 
to  sell  their  boat  at  Manila.  Then 
with  a  sure  instinct  for  trouble 
they  proceeded  to  Shanghai  and 
Peiping  and  ran  into  horrors.  They 
went  out  boys  and  came  home 
men.  Their  gallant  story  is  delight- 
fully written. 

"Us  Dogs"  by  G.  Cornwallis- 
West,  "Being  the  autobiography 
of  Sambo,  a  Labrador"  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $2).  You  know 
from  the  title.  One  of  those  ani- 
mal talky  stories  for  people  with 
immature  or  doggy  sentimental 
minds.  It  will  be  popular.  The 
drawings  by  K.  F.  Barker  are 
really  excellent. 

"Side-Saddle"  by  Doreen  Archer 
Houblon  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
$5)  is  an  admirably  thorough  and 
helpful  book,  both  for  those  ladies 
who  ride  side-saddle  already  and 
for  the  beginners  who  waver  be- 
tween adopting  that  method  or 
riding  astride.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  both  systems  are 
fairly  presented.  The  author  be- 
longs to  the  conservative-liberal 
school,  that  is  the  fundamental 
principles  are  preserved  with  sev- 
eral new  ideas  of  her  own  added. 
Of  particular  importance  are  her 
remarks  on  the  saddle  and  pom- 
mels. The  book  is  lavishly  illus- 
trated with  photographs.  If  you 
follow  her  advice  and  study  the 
illustrations  you  can't — as  they 
used  to  say  in  a  possibly  unfor- 
tunate advertising  slogan  of  The 
Simmons  Bed  Co. — go  wrong  on 
a  side-saddle. 

"Equitation,"  by  Henry  Wyn- 


malen,  with  100  illustrations,  is  an 
easier  book  dealing  with  this  diffi- 
cult subject  for  the  layman  to  read 
and  understand  than  most  if  not 
all  of  the  others  1  have  floundered 
through.  You  get  to  the  hard  parts 
by  gradual  and  easy  stages.  The 
author  begins  with  the  History  of 
Equitation,  The  Object  of  School- 
ing, then  a  chapter  on  the  horse, 
followed  with  a  somewhat  contro- 
versial one  on  The  Horse's  Nature 
and  Mentality.  From  then  on,  until 
P.  Ill,  there  is  nothing  to  daunt 
the  ordinary  person  who  hacks  or 
hunts  or  races.  But  from  then,  this 
reviewer,  slowly  but  surely,  bogs 
down.  Advanced  and  High  School 
riding  are  not  suitable  reading  for 
those  of  us  who  use  "Whoa!"  and 
"Giddap"  as  our  aides. 

A  clear,  coherent,  and  well- 
presented  book,  admirably  illus- 
trated. 

joutn  ar  cl  to  the  sun 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

east  of  Prince  George  Wharf  or  off 
the  Board  of  Trade  Dock  (see  de- 
tailed harbor  chart).  Nassau  town 
is  a  charming  place,  gay  and  filled 
with  a  cosmopolitan  crowd.  There 
are  many  interesting  sights  and 
plenty  of  places  to  play.  Also,  | 
stores,  fuel,  and  yacht  supplies  of 
all  types  are  available. 

Note:  Large  yachts  and  Blue 
Water  sailors  usually  make  the 
trip  from  Miami  to  Nassau  with- 
out stopping  at  Bimini  or  Cat  Cay, 
in  which  case  the  course  from 
Miami  is  laid  directly  to  Great 


OPEN  SEASON  FOR 


With  sun-filled  winter  days  in  San 
Antonio,  it  is  only  natural  that  polo 
should  be  a  favorite  sport.  In  this  western 
section  there  is  an  inherited  love  for 
horseflesh  and  action.  The  great  Army 
forces  in  San  Antonio  contribute  many 
high-goal  players  and  many  fine  ponies 
to  the  game,  played  on  eight  excellent 
fields.  This  season  alone,  more  than  eighty 
games  will  be  played  in  San  Antonio 
bringing  internationally  famous  poloists 
to  compete.  Frequent  Pan-American 
games  are  scheduled.  Polo  is  but  one  of 
the  countless  delights  awaiting  your  ar- 
rival in  this  colorful  city  where  the 
heroic  past  of  two  centuries  is  very  much 
alive. 


The  year-around  mild  climate  in  San 
Antonio  gives  sportsmen  more  things  to 
do  and  more  time  in  which  to  enjoy 
them.  There  are  championship  golf 
courses  conveniently  at  hand.  There  are 
lakes  for  boating  and  aquatic  sports; 
rivers  and  the  nearby  Gulf  of  Mexico 
for  fishing.  There's  plentiful  game  in  the 
hill  country.  And  here  there  are  hundreds 
of  sights  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  You'll  visit  the  Alamo,  historic 
shrine  of  Texas  liberty;  thrill  to  sky 
maneuvers  at  Randolph  Field,  "West 
Point  of  the  Air"  and  one  of  the  greatest 
military  airdromes  in  the  world ;  see  Ft. 
Sam  Houston,  largest  Army  post  in  the 
United  States;  the  Missions,  built  by 
Franciscan  Padres;  the  Governors'  Palace 
where  Spanish  viceroys  ruled;  beautiful 
Brackenridge  Park  with  320  acres  of 
grandeur;  the  nation's  model  zoo;  the 
Reptile  Garden ;  the  Mexican  quarter 
where  the  foods,  the  native  dress,  the 
shops  and  theatres  are  all  divergent  from 
the  American  mode.  You  will  find  enough 
of  romance,  adventure  and  new  travel 
thrills  to  make  a  vacation  here  the  most 
memorable  event  of  your  life.  Write  for 
details  now. 


San  Antonio 

WHERE    LIFE    IS  DIFFERENT 


Municipal   Information  Bureau 
247  Auditorium  Plaza 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


Send  me  Free  your  beautifully  illustrated 
book,  "Picturesque  San  Antonio" . 

Name  

Address  .  

City  State  
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Turn  your  winter  vacation  into  a 
thrilling  new  adventure  .  .  .  cruis- 
ing the  sunny  waters  of  the  South 
on  this  luxurious  motor  yacht  or 
on  one  of  Elco's  famous  cruisers! 

You  can  see  these  boats  at  Port 
Elco  now,  ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  You  can  arrange  to  have 
your  new  Elco  delivered  down 
South  when  and  where  you  wish 
through  our  Miami  Branch  Of- 
fice. It's  as  simple  as  that  to 
launch  your  own  personal  *outh- 
ern  cruise  this  winter! 


And  notice,  please,  how  per- 
fectly these  Elcos  are  designed 
and  built  for  extended  cruising. 
Light,  airy  staterooms  .  .  .  com- 
fortable berths  .  .  .  big,  practical 
galleys  .  .  .  sound-proofing  .  .  . 
"Vibrationless  Power"  .  .  .  sea- 
worthy round-bottom  hulls  .  .  . 
spacious  deck  houses  and  cockpits. 
Complete  fishing  gear  is  available 
for  all  models.  For  full  informa- 
tion visit  Port  Elco  or  write  for 
illustrated  literature. 


Aildr 
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PORT  ELCO  ZlfktttWZ 
★    ★  ★ 

Florida  liranch:  ELCO  CRUISERS  IN*'..,  Miami 
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Rising  white  and  glistening  into  the  blue  Cuban  sky  . . .  towering  above  the 
green  palm  fronds  of  its  13-acre  park,  the  National  Hotel  of  Cuba  is  the  finest 
hotel  in  the  tropics.  ...  On  the  Malecon  Drive,  facing  the  Ocean  and  adjoining 
the  Maine  Monument.  The  comforts  and  conveniences  of  this  modern  hotel 
with  its  salt  water  swimming  pool ...  the  complete  amusements  offered  by  the 
"Riviera  of  the  Caribbean".  .  .  the  spell  of  Havana  where  the  Old  World 
meets  the  New  ...  the  Charm  of  the  National  Hotel  ...  all  lure  you  from  the 
rigors  of  the  northern  winter  to  the  soft,  sunny  springtime  of  Cuba.  .  .  .  Make 
reservations  through  travel  agents,  hotel  direct,  or  N.  Y.  office.  Plaza  Hotel. 

Henry  A.  Rost.  President  •  James  H.  Jarvis.  Manager 
GOLF  •  TENNIS  •  RACING  •  BATHING  •  YACHTING  •  FISHING  •  MOTORING 


Isaac  Light.  The  rest  of  the  run 
remains  the  same. 

SHORT  TRIPS 

The  yachtsman's  heaven  will  be 
plotted  out  on  the  general  plan  of 
the  Bahamas.  Considering  Nassau 
as  the  center  of  a  wheel,  delightful 
passages  open  out  in  all  directions. 
There  are  deep  water  runs  and 
shoal  water  runs,  harbors  are 
easily  accessible,  and  the  weather 
is  almost  always  perfect.  At  least 
one  trip  should  be  made  to  the 
"Out  Islands."  While  there  is 
almost  unlimited  choice,  four  will 
be  suggested.  These  need  occupy 
only  a  few  days,  or,  lapsing  into  a 
blissful  tropical  indolence,  the 
yachtman  can  stretch  his  trip  into 
weeks.  Draft  is  the  only  headache: 
over  five  feet  is  likely  to  be 
troublesome. 

trip  a:  exuma  group — From 
Nassau's  "back  door"  it  stands 
southeastward  across  the  Banks  to 
Highborne  Cay,  a  distance  of 
about  32  miles.  Time  the  run  to 
be  into  harbor  by  sundown.  The 
Exuma  Group  is  composed  of 
many  small  cays,  sparsely  settled, 
with  beautiful  beaches  and  good 
fishing.  Norman's  Cay,  near  High- 
borne,  has  a  fine  harbor.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  go  on  southwards  on  the 
Banks  or  pass  on  out  into  Exuma 
Sound.  Galliot  Cut,  about  65  miles 
southward  of  Highborne,  is  a  prac- 
tical pass  and  a  good  anchorage, 
although  the  "West  Indies  Pilot" 
says:  "Galliot  Cut  .  .  .  the  opening 
is  so  difficult  to  recognize,  so  nar- 
row and  intricate,  and  the  tidal 
currents  rush  through  it  with  such 
velocity  that  it  is  seldom  used  even 
bv  the  smallest  craft."  Good  old 
"Pilot!"  If  yachtsmen  believed 
everything  between  its  grim  cov- 
ers, there  would  be  few  on  the  sea! 

From  Galliot  it  is  only  about  35 
miles  to  Georgetown,  Great  Exuma, 
which  has  a  good  harbor,  a  few 
supplies  (you  can  buy  excellent 
fresh  goat's  meat — not  bad,  in  fact 
as  good  as  lamb),  and  bi-monthly 
mail  service.  From  here  a  more  ex- 
tended cruise  can  be  made  by 
visiting  the  Windward  Group — 
Long  Island,  San  Salvador,  Crooked 
Island,  Great  Inagua,  and  Turk's 
Island.  They  are  hardly  worth  the 
effort,  however,  despite  the  his- 
torical background  (it  is  generally 
agreed  that  Columbus  made  his 
first  landing  on  San  Salvador)  as 
they  involve  open  water  sailing 
and  very  few  good  harbors. 

TRIP    B:    SPANISH    WELLS  AND 

eleuthera — This  is  about  the 
simplest  and  shortest  of  all;  no 
open  water  sailing  and  very  short 
distances.  Leave  Nassau  by  the 
"back  door"  and  sail  northeast- 
wards behind  the  cays  to  Spanish 
Wells,  a  delightful  small  settlement 
having  a  white  population.  Go  out 
around  the  northern  tip  of  Eleu- 
thera Island  to  Dunmoretown, 
Harbor  Island,  another  pleasant 
settlement. 

trip  c:  andros  island — Andros 
is  the  least  known  and  most 
mysterious  of  the  Bahama  Group. 
There  are  vague  legends  about  its 
interior,  which  has  never  been  fullv 
explored.   Andros  lies  behind  a 


Camps  Bay,  a  Charming 

Cape  Resort 


Oouth  Africa  lures  with  fasci- 
nating sights  and  unforgettable 
thrills  —  Victoria  Falls,  the 
Kruger  Park  game  reserve,  the 
Zimbabwe  Ruins.  Natal  —  the 
"Garden  Province" — the  Jo- 
hannesburg gold  mines  and  Kim- 
berley's  diamonds,  the  beautiful 
Cape  region,  glorious  mountains, 
and  miles  of  delightful  beaches. 
Interesting,  too,  are  Pretoria 
government  seat;  historical 
Bloemfontein,and  thriving  Port 
Elizabeth. 

You  will  enjoy  the  "Sunny  Sub- 
Continent"  with  its  marvelous 
climate,  modern  transportation, 
and  excellent  hotels.  See  any 
leading  tourist  or  travel  agent 
for  full  information  about 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

"The  most  interesting 
travel  land" 


*IMI\1AI\E 

D'ESTEREL 


The  Sportsman's  Paradise 

Hotel  de  la  Pointe  Bleue 

Modern  Comfort  at  its  best  amid 
woodland  surroundings.  2  ski-tows 

Eslerel  Sporting  Clnh 

Center  of  all  sport  life,  skating, 
ski-joring,  sleighs,  dog  teams.  In- 
door badminton  and  ping-pong 
rooms. 

The  Community  Center 

Shops  of  all  kinds,  a  garage,  a 
movie  theatre,  the  Blue  Room 
restaurant  and  dance  pavilion. 

Lodge  &  Cottages 

All  types  in  wood,  log  and  stucco, 
for  rent  or  sale. 

Rates  at  the  Hntel 

$4.o0  up  American  Plan 

Rates,  at  the  Lodge 

$1.00  up  European  Plan 
Ste.  Marguerite  du  Lac  Masson,  Quebec 


nnnonm  hotel  4  cubh 
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RORIDfl 


.  .  .  ai  you  lifot  it! 

Isolated,  relaxed,  soaking  up 
sunshine — yet  just  around  the 
corner  from  all  that's  going  on 
along  this  carefree  "Gulf  Stream 
Coast."  A  new  and  modern 
hotel,  directly  on  the  ocean, 
midway  between  Miami  and 
Palm  Beach.  Homelike  and 
friendly  - —  ownership  manage- 
ment. Spacious  lounges,  sun 
deck,  patio,  beach  walk.  Ocean 
bathing  directly  from  your 
room.  150  rooms,  all  with  bath, 
steam  heat.  American  Plan,  su- 
perior cuisine.  Private  parking. 

Restricted  Clientele 

For  Booklet  or 
Reservations: 
ARTHUR  H.  OGLE 

Managing  Director 


Bf  AC  H@H0Tf  L 


—  remember  that 
Philadelphia  Theatres, 
Shops,  Sports  and 
Transportation  facil- 
ities are  but  a  step 
away  from  the 

BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 

In  I  he  H  e  u r I  of  PhfladelpRia 

CLAUDE  H.   BENNETT,  GEN.  MGR. 

See  PHILADELPHIA 

...  on  your  World's  Fair  Trip 


barrier  reef — a  real  one;  no  picnic 
grounds,  which  discourages  many. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  safely  be  en- 
tered at  Fresh  Creek  or  Middle 
Bight,  the  latter  a  famous  bone- 
fishing  tlat. 

From  Nassau  coast  westward 
along  New  Providence  Island  to 
Clifton  Point  where  a  good  anchor- 
age may  be  had  for  the  night. 
Leave  early  in  the  morning — as 
soon  as  you  can  see  your  way  out 
— because,  even  though  the  dis- 
tance across  Tongue  of  the  Ocean 
to  Fresh  Creek  is  only  22  miles,  it 
is  well  to  arrive  while  the  sun  is 
high.  Pass  about  100  yards  to  the 
southward  of  the  southernmost  cay 
that  forms  the  barrier  reef  at  this 
point  (off  Fresh  Creek),  and  head 
directly  for  the  town,  which  lies 
about  a  mile  behind  the  reef.  Pro- 
ceed slowly,  sounding  and  watch- 
ing the  water  ahead,  and  do  not 
attempt  this  crossing  with  more 
than  six  feet.  When  the  creek 
mouth  opens  steer  for  that — about 
six  feet  can  be  carried  across  the 
bar.  Go  well  in  and  use  a  heavy 
anchor,  as  the  tide  ebb  is  very 
strong,  especially  at  springs. 
(Note:  The  above  pilotage  infor- 
mation is  accurate,  and  may  safely 

be    followed  information  on 

Andros  is  indeed  scarce:  it  is  very 
rarely  visited,  but  doubly  inter- 
esting for  that  particular  reason.) 

Shoal  water  boats  may  proceed 
either  north  or  south  in  protected 
water  behind  the  reef,  but  only 
with  a  local  pilot,  as  there  are 
many  coral  heads  and  the  passages 
between  are  intricate. 

trip  d:  abaco  island — Abaco  is 
settled  mainly  by  Anglo-Saxon 
stock  that  left  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
maining loyal  to  the  Crown.  The 
people  are  friendly  and  courteous 
and  the  island  is  interesting.  There 
is  good  fishing  and  cattle  hunting. 

From  Nassau  it  is  easier  for  a 
small  boat  to  go  up  along  the  Berry 
Islands  to  Great  Stirrup,  thence 
across  Providence  Channel  to  Hole 
in  the  Wall  (Abaco)  or  via  Span- 
ish Wells  and  Eleuthera  and  then 
over.  Cherokee  Sound  and  Little 
Harbor  are  settlements  really 
worth  visiting. 

Note:  A  good  circular  cruise  for 
small  boats  that  came  to  Nassau 
via  Bimini  and  Northwest  Light 


^Flamingo 

MIAMI  BEACH 

Country  Estate  Atmosphere 
Selective  Clientele 
For  information  address 
C.S.KROM/'%fc«jp' 


i  ay  r  or  It  In  C  Monthly 
Allotm  cuts  Prom  Your  Income 


As  rather  unbelievable  as  it  may 
seem,  you  can  at  once  have  a  sim- 
ilar Garden  Room  to  this  one, 
secured  on  a  convenient  pay-out- 
of-income  way. 

You  have  none  of  the  possible 
inconveniences  of  making  a  lump 
expenditure  covering  the  entire 
cost.  Instead,  it's  divided  up  in 
let's  say  12  monthly  allotments,  in 
the  same  way  so  many  cars  and 
boats  are  acquired. 


One  of  the  leading  architect's 
magazines  thought  sc.  well  of  this 
particular  Garden  Room,  that  ii 
published  it,  along  with  a  decidedly 
commending  comment.  It  has  sev- 
eral unique  points  which  suspect 
will  interest  you. 

Send  for  special  literature  giv- 
ing full  particulars.  Along  with 
it  we  will  send  a  catalog  showing 
numerous  other  Glass  Garden 
subjects. 


Lord  6c  Burnham  Co. 

Irvincton,  N.  Y.  Dept.  A  Des  Pi.aines,  III.  Dept.  A 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 

For  Four  (generations  'Builders  of  greenhouses 


Oak  Lciige,  Residence  of  H.  L.  Mason.  Esq.  Sewickley,  Pa 


Architect,  Louis  Srert 


SMYSER-ROYER 
CAST  IRON  VERANDAS 

A  wide  variety  of  attractive  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced with  standard  Smyser-Royer  Cast  Iron 
Veranda  Designs.  You  will  find  these  designs  in 
shapes  and  sizes  for  every  purpose  .  .  .  and 
for  almost  any  required  dimensions.  Estimates, 
prices,  and  a  complete  catalogue  of  designs  will 
gladly  be  furnished  on  request.  Write  to  Smyser- 
Royer  Company,  York,  Pa.  Philadelphia  Office, 
Architects  Building,  17th  and  Sansom  Streets. 


SMYSER-ROYER  COMPANY 
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THE  COAT  THAT  CAN  TAKE  IT 

A   practical  hunting 

coat  made  from  Im- 
ported English  Sail- 
cloth that  has  been 
specially  "Craven- 
ettefl"  to  shed  water. 
Color:  Deep  Sand.  Ma- 
terial soft  and  pliable 
yet  has  the  hard  wear- 
ing qualities  that  a 
hunting  coat  needs. 
E-Z  Swing  back  with 
pivot  sleeves  for  ease 
and  comfort.  Shell 
pockets  saddle  style, 
leather  piped.  Large 
rear  game  pocket 
lined  with  waterproof  silk.  2  large  inside 
game  pockets,  storm  tabs  at  collar  and 
sleeves.  For  hard  wear  in  the  field  there  is 
nothing  better. 

$19.50 

Write  for  catalogue  and  swatches. 

Mai  Oldin 

Makers  of  Made  to  Measure 
Field,  Stream  and  Country   Sports  Apparel. 

515  Madison  Ave.  ucuu  vitals'  PITV 
at  53rd  St.  Rm.  726     NtW  1UHK  UITT 


QUAIL 
COAT 


STOEGER'S 
GREAT  DOLLAR 
GUN  CATALOG— 
\      HANDBOOK  No.  31 

|Af.  V.  1939  World's  Fair  lubilee  Issue 


"World's  Standard  Reference  Book" 

Contain!  15,000  ITEMS,  6,000  Pictures  All  American  & 
Best  Imported  Guns.  70  pages  Gunsmith  Tools  for  Ami. 
teur  &  Professional.  All  Gun  Parts  All  Ammunition. 
LATEST  PRICES— Complete  Domestic  &  Foreign  Ballis- 
tics), Restocking,  Reloading  Tools.  Sights,  Scopes,  Mounts, 
Targets,  Barrel  &  Bairel  Blanks,  Shooting  Articles  & 
Accessories.  A  multitude  of  items  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  —  ALSO  $1,000  00  in  PRIZES  for  best  letters  on 
•■What  Feature  of  New  Catalog  I  Like  Best  '.  See 
detail!  in  new  Stoeger  Catalog  No.  31.  124  awards. 

*  SEND  A  DOLLAR  BILL,  check,  coin  or  M  o 

for  this  S1Z  page  book,  called  -  "The  5Aooter's  Bible ". 


STOEGER  ARMS  CORP. 

AMERICA'S  GREAT  GUN  HOUSE 

507  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  42nd  s.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 


is:  Spanish  Wells  to  Eleuthera  to 
Abaco  to  Great  Stirrup,  down  the 
Berry  Islands,  and  back  to  Nassau. 

General:  A  sailing  dinghy  should 
be  carried  on  Out  Island  cruises  as 
it  offers  unlimited  sport  in  explor- 
ing shallow  harbors  and  bights. 
Spare  the  general  peace  and  seren- 
ity— forget  the  outboard  motor! 
Carry  a  glass-bottomed  bucket  to 
break  surface  reflections  so  that 
the  underwater  world  is  more 
easily  visible. 

Also  it  must  be  understood  that 
lights  and  buoys  and  channel 
markers  are  rare  in  the  Out  Is- 
lands. If  caught  outside  of  a  har- 
bor at  dusk,  anchor  on  the  Banks 
or  lay  to  in  deeper  water.  Where 
there  are  settlements  a  pilot  will 
scull  out  and  offer  his  services  (for 
a  very  small  fee  except  at  Bimini 
where  they  have  been  spoiled),  but 
it  is  usually  up  to  the  skipper  to 
follow  pilot  book  instructions, 
charts  (especially  when  detailed 
harbor  charts  are  available),  the 
sounding  lead,  and  water  colors. 
There  is  only  one  satisfactory 
guide  to  the  smaller  and  more  re- 
mote harbors:  Dr.  A.  C.  Strong's 
"Bahamian  Harbors,"  an  expen- 
sive book,  but  well  worth  the 
money. 

CRUISE  III:  MIAMI  TO  MIAMI  VIA 
BAHAMAS,  HAITI,  JAMAICA, 

GRAND  CAYMAN.  ISLE  OF 
PINES,  AND  CUBA 

(Practical  for  medium  and  lar^e 
cruising  sail  vessels,  and  large 
Diesel  yachts.) 

So  far  the  cruises  suggested  have 
been  practical  for  small  yachts,  all 
open  water  runs  being  short  and 
anchorages  almost  always  avail- 
able. No  particular  knowledge  of 
seamanship  or  navigation  has  been 
necessary.  This  cruise,  however, 
should  only  be  attempted  in  well- 
found  cruising  yachts  manned  by 
experienced  Blue  Water  sailors.  It 
is  hard  to  make  any  rules  concern- 
ing size  as  type  and  rig  and  per- 
sonnel is  more  important  than 
overall  length.  The  writer,  having 
spent  most  of  his  cruising  time  in 
sail,  does  not  know  much  about 
the  possibilities  of  power  boats 
and  is  therefore  inclined  to  dis- 
trust the  smaller  ones  on  open 
water  passages.  The  owner  of  such 
a  yacht,  if  qualified  in  point  of  ex- 
perience to  make  this  cruise,  should 


be  the  best  judge  of  the  suitability 
of  his  ship  for  such  a  trip. 

It  should  be  frankly  stated  that 
this  cruise  is  not  a  simple  one  to 
be  casually  undertaken  without 
forethought.  (Again,  those  quali- 
fied would  not  do  so.)  There  are 
some  longish  open  water  jumps; 
a  blow  in  the  Crooked  Island 
Passage,  the  Windward  Passage, 
the  Yucatan  Channel,  or  in  the 
Gulf  Stream  above  Havana  is  no 
joke.  This  is  not  brought  out  with 
any  intention  of  implying  romance 
or  tinting  a  perfectly  straightfor- 
ward cruise  With  the  rosy  hue  of 
Great  Adventure  —  a  well-found 
ship,  well  rigged,  well  manned,  and 
well  navigated,  should  have  no 
trouble  at  all.  For  that  matter,  the 
weather  during  the  entire  passage 
might  be  so  good  that  it  could  be 
made  in  a  canoe — but  it  is  best  not 
to  count  on  it. 

Leaving  Miami,  the  route  should 
be  directly  to  Great  Isaac  Light, 
thence  on  to  Nassau  via  Great  Stir- 
rup, as  previously  suggested.  From 
Nassau,  yachts  drawing  less  than 
eight  feet  can  proceed  out  through 
the  back  door  and  across  the  middle 
grounds  to  Ship  Channel  Light  and 
enter  Exuma  Sound  at  that  point. 
The  distance  is  about  25  miles. 
The  middle  ground  has  several 
patches  of  rocky  heads,  shown  on 
the  chart,  and  vessels  should  pro- 
ceed with  caution,  keeping  a  look- 
out ahead  for  water  colors.  It  is 
not  advised  that  sailing  vessels 
beat  across  in  a  head  wind. 

Deeper  draft  vessels  and  those 
skippers  who  don't  like  to  be  on 
soundings  must  leave  Nassau  by 
the  Hog  Island  Light  entrance  and 
go  up  and  around  the  northern  tip 
of  Eleuthera  Island;  coast  south- 
wards down  the  east  shore  of  Eleu- 
thera and  enter  Exuma  Sound  be- 
tween Eleuthera  Point  and  Little 
San  Salvador.  Ship  Channel  Light 
can  then  be  reached  via  deep 
water,  or,  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
wind,  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
to  hug  the  west  shore  of  Cat  Island 
to  Devil's  Point  Light. 

From  Ship  Channel  there  is  a 
run  of  approximately  110  miles 
southward  in  Exuma  Sound  to 
Cape  St.  Maria  Light  on  the  north- 
ern end  of  Long  Island.  Right  here 
it  must  be  said  that  lights  in  this 
section  are  infrequent  and  some- 
times unreliable — the  "Light  List" 


WORTHINGTON 
PARKOVER 

ends  mowing  problems 

Specially  designed  to 
meet  the  mowing  prob- 
lems of  estates  of  10  acres 
or  more.  Cuts  long  grass 
and  hay.  Keeps  lawns  in 
perfect  condition.  Saves 
you  time   and  money. 

Hundreds  in  use.  Tear  out 
coupon  for  full  informa- 
tion. 

IJtfoiimngton 
.ower 

\pmpanu 

Main  office:  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 
Sales  Agencies:  All  Principal  Cities 


WORTHINGTON  MOWER  CO., 
STROUDSBURG,  PA.,  Dept.  C.L.-D 

Please  send  catalogue  on  your  equipment 
at  no  obligation. 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE. 


CHECK-R-BOARD  PLANT  SCREEN 

Neat.  Cheap  and  Durable, 
Summer  or  Winter 

5  ft.  wide;  any  height  to  6  ft. 

12c  per  sq.  it. 
Special  coldframe  covers,  $2.15 

Prices  f.o.b.  Philadelphia 
Booklet  of  other  distinctive  wood 
fences  sent  on  request. 

Check-R-Board  Fencing  Co. 

1202  E.  Washington  Lane 
Germantown  PHILA.,  PA. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 


Payment  Conditional 

on  Success 


Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 
171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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^ISTOCRHT  OF 

-  1U_,  MIAMI 


'n  the  brief  span  of  three 
years,  to  have  won  its  out- 
standing rank  in  an  area  noted 
for  its  fine  hotels  is  convincing 
evidence  that  every  feature  of 
Whitman  architecture,  cuisine, 
service,  appointments  and  sur- 
roundings must  border  on  per- 
fection. May  we  send  you  the 
colorful,  illustrated  booklet 
that  shows  why  the  Whitman 
is  the  symbol  of  all  you've 
dreamed  of  when  you  think  of 
Miami  Beach?  Restricted 
Clientele,  for  details: 

Fatio  Dunham.  Manager 

If  HITMAN 

«Q»  BY-THE-SEA 
MIAMI  *  BEACH 


a  Sedgley 

Springfield  Sporter 

For  Big  or  Small  Game 
Ground  Hog,  Deer,  Bear 


71 


Complete 


Now  Equipped  with  New 
Safety  Firing  Pin,  Pat- 
ented, and  Speed  Lock 

In  12  calibres.  Other  cali- 
bres to  your  specifications. 
Catalog  on  request. 


Springfield  .30:06 
Actions  Used  on  All  Models 

R.  F.  SEDGLEY,  Inc.  ^SSSfww 

2319  N.  16th  ST.  PHILA.,  PA. 

.Yeir  York  Representative: 
H.  &  D.  FolsomArms Co.,  Jl^  Broadway, N.  Y. 


GUN  CABINETS 


Beautiful  pieces  of  wooden  furniture.  A 
large  selection  carried  in  stock.  Any  type 
of  special  cabinet  built  to  order. 

DECOYS  BOOT  JACKS 

Send  lor  literature 

BUILDERS  CABINET  WORKS 

Burlington  Iowa 


will  note  which  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed. The  Bahamas  maintain  some 
lights  just  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world,  but  these  occur  on  the 
steamer  lanes.  Much  of  this  sec- 
tion is  used  only  by  small  island 
trading  sloops  and  schooners, 
whose  captains  can  look  overside 
on  a  black  night  and  tell  where 
they  are  (well,  almost!).  If  pos- 
sible, this  first  part  of  the  cruise 
should  be  made  during  full  moon, 
but  even  then  the  islands  are  low 
and  hard  to  see  and  they  rise 
abruptly  out  of  very  deep  water, 
so  the  sounding  lead  is  almost  use- 
less. When  in  doubt,  heave  to  until 
morning. 

From  Cape  St.  Maria  Light, 
coast  the  east  shore  of  Long  Island 
to  the  light  at  Clarence  Harbor,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles,  where 
the  Crooked  Island  Passage  is  en- 
U  a  d.  There  is  an  excellent  light 
on  Bird  Rock,  and  a  fairly  good 
one  at  Fortune  Island.  Coast  the 
west  shore  of  Crooked  Island  about 
45  miles  to  Castle  Island  Light, 
another  good  light,  by  the  way. 
Note:  A  low  group  of  unlighted, 
rocky,  barren  cays  named  The 
Mira  Por  Vos  lie  about  nine  miles 
westward  of  Castle  Island  Light, 
and  these  must  be  given  ample 
clearance  as  they  are  extremely 
dangerous,  especially  at  night — 
be  sure  to  keep  close  to  Castle 
Island  (nine  miles,  of  course,  gives 
plenty  of  room). 

From  Castle  Island  there  is  a 
choice  of  routes.  If  Haiti  is  to  be 
visited,  shape  a  course  for  Mathew- 
town,  Great  Inagua,  a  distance  of 
about  85  miles.  If  there  is  time, 
Inagua  is  worth  a  stop.  From 
Mathewtown  to  Cape  Haitien, 
Haiti,  is  a  run  of  about  115  miles. 
From  Cape  Haitien  the  interior 
can  be  visited  by  automobile,  after 
which  the  roughest  sea  will  seem 
mild.  The  ruins  of  the  Emperor 
Christophe's  castle  should  not  be 
missed  (read  Vandercook's  "Black 
Majesty"  during  watches  below  en 
route  to  Haiti ) .  From  Cape  Haitien 
go  out  around  Tortuga  Island 
about  110  miles  to  Cape  St. 
Nicholas  Mole  Light;  there  take  a 
departure  for  Navassa  Island, 
which  is  a  run  of  about  125  miles. 

From  Castle  Island,  if  Haiti  is 
skipped,  make  a  course  for  Cape 
Maysi  Light,  which  is  on  the  ex- 
treme eastern  tip  of  Cuba.  This 
distance  is  approximately  1 20  miles, 
and  then  on  through  the  famous 
Windward  Passage  to  Navassa  Is- 
land, another  run  of  approximately 
125  miles.  While  in  the  Passage 
the  towering  mountains  of  both 
Cuba  and  Haiti  are  visible. 

Navassa  Island  is  United  States 
property — how  or  why  no  one 
seems  to  know.  A  more  desolate 
situation  cannot  be  imagined:  a 
flat  table  of  rock  rising  vertically 
out  of  the  sea,  capped  only  by  the 
slim  spear  of  a  tall  lighthouse.  The 
keeper's  job  should  be  one  of  the 
loneliest  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
harbor.  However,  the  light  is  ex- 
cellent, having  a  height  given  in 
the  "Pilot  Book"  as  395  feet. 

Taking  a  fresh  departure  from 
Navassa  there  is  a  run  of  about 
75  miles  to  Morant  Point  Light, 


ow  to  use  Cointreau  in  Crepes  Suzettes,  Souffles,  Salads.  Send  for  new 
•ecipe  brochure.  BROWNE  VINTNERS  CO..  INC.,  DEPT.  B,  630  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.Y 
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To  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  The  Columbus 
provides  the  smart  sophistication  of  atmosphere, 
the  carefree  gaiety  of  mood,  the  quiet  luxury  of 
appointments,  the  skilled  attention  to  your 
creature  comforts — the  things  that  are  inseparably 
linked  with  all  that  "Miami"  stands  for. 
New  illustrated  booklet  gives  full  details. 


COLUMBUS 

IISCflVNE  BOULEVARD  AT  N.E.I"  IT. 
MIAMI.  FLORIDA 
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HOME    WAS     NEVER    LIKE  THIS 
...AT     CHRISTMAS  TIME! 

Here's  a  Christmas  idea  that  substitutes  tropic  palms  for  mistletoe 
and  sunny  seas  for  snow  and  ice— a  Christmas  that's  warm  and 
colorful,  gay  and  golden— a  specially  delightful  contrast  to  shut-in 
schools  for  children— a  never-to-be-forgotten  South  Sea  interlude 
for  all  the  family.  Start  planning  now  to  follow  this  tropic  trend 
that's  bringing  hundreds  more  of  Smart  Americans  to  Miami  Beach 
every  year.  And  remember,  if  others  can  do  it — so  can  you!  If 
not  at  Christmas,  then  surely  later  on.  With  every  factor  more 
favorable  then  ever  before,  with  all  the  array  of  things  to  do,  all 
the  carefree  sunshine  activities  already  in  full  swing,  this  year  is  the 
ideal  time  to  make  your  dreams  of  a  Miami  Beach  vacation  come  true. 


MIAMI  6EACH' 

1r  Continued  record  building  construction,  reflecting  the  ever •  increasing  preference 
for  Miami  Beach  by  business,  social  and  financial  leaders,  means  that  again  this 
year  it;-  r    *      be  more  room,  more  favorable  vacation  costs,  for  more  people. 
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COUPON 


TODAY 


Chamber  of  Cvn-ierce,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 

Hffilease  sen.!  trie  new  illustrated  booklet  and  complete  details  on  Miami  Beach  vacations. 

Name  ,  


AJdmi_ 
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on  the  eastern  end  of  Jamaica. 
Coast  the  south  shore  of  Jamaica 
— in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  now,  of 
course — to  Kingston,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 65  miles.  The  entrance 
to  Kingston  Harbor  is  past  Port 
Royal  and  although  long  is  well 
marked.  The  harbor,  behind  the 
Palisados,  is  superb.  All  yacht 
supplies  are  available.  Kingston  is 
a  gay  winter  resort,  the  home  of 
the  "planter's  punch,"  and  has  a 
noble  aroma  of  rum.  It  is  a  fine 
place  for  a  few  days  of  relaxation. 
A  trip  by  car  should  certainly  be 
made  to  the  north  shore  and  Mon- 
tego  Bay  should  not  be  slighted. 
Both  are  worth  while. 

Leaving  Kingston  Harbor,  coast 
westward  along  the  south  shore  of 
Jamaica  to  South  Negril  Point 
Light,  a  distance  of  about  125 
miles.  After  making  a  departure 
from  Negril  Point  the  navigator — 
who  up  to  now  may  have  lost  some 
sleep,  but  has  had  no  really  hard 
courses — must  really  swing  a  mean 
sextant.  The  next  stop,  Grand  Cay- 
man, is  a  small  dot  in  a  lot  of 
water,  and  the  islands  are  neither 
high  nor  well  lighted.  Soundings 
won't  help  much,  because  the  pas- 
sage is  across  the  Bartlett  Deep 
which  has  holes  of  over  3000 
fathoms.  Grand  Cayman  is  located 
about  200  miles  northwest  of 
Negril  Point. 

Do  not  miss  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Cayman  Islands.  There  is 
no  more  interesting  place  in  the 
entire  West  Indies.  Very  few  yachts 
and  no  cruise  ships  make  it  a  port 
of  call.  The  people  are  the  most 
courteous  and  likeable  alive:  there 
is  an  aura  of  gemiitlichkeit  com- 
parable only  to  the  Oktoberfest  at 
Munich — and  it  is  non-alcoholic. 
They  are  sailors  and  shipbuilders, 
worthy  men  of  the  sea. 

Georgetown,  on  Grand  Cayman, 
is  the  best  sport.  A  yacht  drawing 
less  than  eight  feet  can  come  into 
a  rock  slip  right  up  to  the  main 
street  of  town.  A  pilot  boat — and 
everyone  who  can  pile  aboard  with- 
out sinking  it  does  so — meets  boats. 
The  arrival  of  a  yacht  is  a  gala 
day,  and,  to  show  the  character  of 
the  people,  prices  go  down,  not  up. 
They  can't  do  enough  for  you. 

From  Georgetown  there  is  a  run 
of  about  275  miles  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  Cape  San  An- 
tonio Light,  which  is  on  the  west- 
ern end  of  Cuba.  Also,  from  Grand 
Cayman,  it  is  an  easy  passage  to 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  off  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba.  This  is  a  beautiful 
little  island,  scenically.  From  the 
Isle  of  Pines  coast  past  Cape  Cor- 
rientes  to  Cape  San  Antonio. 

From  Cape  San  Antonio  run 
north  through  the  Yucatan  Chan- 
nel, staving  fairly  well  off  the 
Colorados  Reefs,  to  Havana.  The 
distance  is  about  150  miles,  and 
the  Gulf  Stream  helps.  Havana,  of 
course,  is  a  pleasant  city:  prob- 
ably the  most  sophisticated  and 
cosmopolitan  this  side  of  Paris. 
The  harbor  is  good,  but  the  yacht 
should  never  be  left  unattended. 
Make  sure  all  papers  are  in  order 
as  the  Cuban  authorities  have  a 
habit  of  being  sticklers  for  detail. 
There  are  some  good  drives  out- 
side of  Havana:  if  time  allows,  a 


highway  runs  all  the  way  to  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Island. 

Leaving  Havana,  there  is  a  run 
of  about  250  miles  up  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  Miami.  Or  Key  West  is 
only  about  85  miles  away.  In 
either  case  the  Gulf  Stream  helps 
for  a  quick  passage. 

Xote:  In  this  article  only  diK 
Acuities  have  been  emphasized  and 
dangers  mentioned.  No  especial 
comment  has  been  made  on  the 
easy,  pleasant  davs  of  carefree  sail- 
ing— and  these  will  outnumber  the 
bad  times  a  hundred  to  one.  Vari- 
ations of  the  first  two  cruises  out- 
lined are  annually  taken  by  the 
score,  in  all  types  of  cockleshell 
craft  without  the  slightest  trouble. 
The  third  is  perfectly  safe  and 
easy  if  the  ship  and  crew  are  quali- 
fied— it  just  doesn't  happen  to  be 
a  canoe  paddler's  paradise. 

Any  of  these  cruises  will  be  en- 
joyable and  memorable.  The  writer 
has  made  them  all;  visiting  most 
of  the  places  mentioned  manv 
times.  Three  trips  through  the 
Yucatan  Channel  were  over  water 
as  smooth  as  that  of  the  proverbial 
mill  pond — the  fourth  was  the  one 
that  bred  respect  for  that  par- 
ticular stretch.  Every  good  sailor  is 
always  prepared  for  the  worst  and 
then  doesn't  worry  about  it  anv 
more.  It's  a  good  rule. 

Fair  winds  and  calm  anchorages' 

TLe  sportswoman 

(Continued  jrom  page  48) 
extremely  reasonable  that  I'm  sure 
enough  would  be  left  over  in  the 
budget  to  pay  for  the  supervision 
of  his  early  training.  Almost  any- 
one who  understands  dogs  could 
accomplish  something  in  this  way. 
Of  course  not  nearly  as  much  nor 
as  quickly  as  an  experienced  pro- 
fessional but  enough  to  make  it 
interesting  and  amusing  and,  also, 
to  give  one  more  personal  feeling 
for  one's  dog  than  as  if  all  the 
work  were  done  by  the  expert.  Be- 
fore the  first  trial  it  would  prob- 
ably be  best  to  have  the  finishing 
touches  put  on  by  the  instructor, 
because  professional  handlers  are 
so  good  natured  as  a  rule  that  they 
charge  only  some  fifty  dollars  ar 
month  for  this  sort  of  a  job  and 
are  usually  quite  willing  to  throw 
in  a  lot  of  education  for  the  owner 
along  with  that  they  give  the  dog. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  this  same  profes- 
sional handle  your  dog  in  the  first 
few  trials  but  you  yourself  have 
to  start  sometime  and  this  is  why 
the  Women's  Field  Trial  fills  such 
an  important  place.  A  beginner 
might  easily  hesitate  to  take  the 
risk  of  making  a  monkey  of  herself 
by  handling  her  dog  for  the  first 
time  against  a  field  made  up  of 
professionals  and  experienced  ama- 
teurs, but  at  this  trial,  although 
the  guns  and  judges  are  men,  the 
dogs  are  all  handled  by  women 
and  they  manage  to  create  such  a 
delightfully  informal  atmosphere 
and  to  be  so  broadminded  and  en- 
couraging that  they  would  be  sure 
to  make  the  greenest  of  novices 
comfortable  and  thereby  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  nervous  mistakes. 
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LI  XURY  WITHOUT 
EXTRAVAGANCE 

A VISIT  to  the  Copley-Plaza 
means  the  best  in  gracious 
living.  The  luxury  of  fine  ap- 
pointments. A  distinguished  set- 
ting. Service  that  is  as  efficient 
as  it  is  unobtrusive.  If  you  wish 
to  know  Boston  at  its  best,  come 
to  the  Copley-Plaza.  You  will 
appreciate  the  traditions  of  good 
li\  ing  which  mark  the  hack- 
ground  to  which  you  are  accus- 
tomed. 

Spacious  luxurious  rooms  from  $4.00 
Illustrated  folder  on  request 

The  COPLEY-PLAZA 
Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


"  ,e.tor«»"yn,ileS1 


Connect  this  new  portable  telephone  to 
the  line  (a  matter  of  seconds)  then  — 

1.  SIGNAL:  by  giving  crank  a  few 
rapid  turns;  2.  LISTEN:  with  compact 
unit  that  is  receiver  and  transmitter  in 
one;  3.  TALK:  over  many  miles.  Your 
voice  supplies  power  —  no  batteries  or 
other  source  of  power  needed! 

Developed  by  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, this  unit  weighs  1  lb.  14  oz., 
measures  3"  x  3"  x  2%",  provides  high 
quality  transmission. 


GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.,  CLS1-39 

Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  bulletin  describing  the  new 
Western  Electric  10A Voice-Powered  Telephone. 


iVa/ne  

Address. 
City  
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DELIGHTFUL  ALL  YEAR 


CASA 
BLANCA 

HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES,  with  verandah  rooms 
and  suites,  directly  on  the  world  famous  Doctor's 
Cave  Bathing  Beach.  Golf,  tennis,  riding,  sea  and 
river  fishing.  Restricted  clientele.  American  plan 
$6.25  up.  Early  reservations  necessary  lor  winter 
season.  Consult  your  travel  agent  or  write  R.  L. 
Ewen,  Manager.  Cable  "Casablanca,  Jamaica.'' 

M0NTEG0 BAY 

fanaita,  b.w.i. 


*  I  S  T 


*  I  * 


n  the  brief  span  of  three 
years,  to  have  won  its  out- 
standing rank  in  an  area  noted 
for  its  fine  hotels  is  convincing 
evidence  that  every  feature  of 
Whitman  architecture,  cuisine, 
service,  appointments  and  sur- 
roundings must  border  on  per- 
fection. May  we  send  you  the 
colorful,  illustrated  booklet 
that  shows  why  the  Whitman 
is  the  symbol  of  all  you've 
dreamed  of  when  you  think  of 
Miami  Beach?  Restricted 
Clientele,  for  details: 

Fatio  Dunham,  Manager 

INHUMAN 

JS»  BY  •  THE  •  SEA 
Wff?   MIAMI  *  BEACH 


A. 


V: 


The 

More  Experienced 

the  travellers,  the 
more  certain  that,  in 
Philadelphia,  they 
will  stay  in  the  very 
center  of  all  impor- 
tant activities  at  the 

BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 

CLAUDE   H.    BENNETT,  GEN.  MGR. 

See  PHILADELPHIA 

...  on  your  World's  Fair  Trip 
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CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE— IN  SAN  MARINO 

FINEST  PART  OF  PASADENA 

A  home  of  distinction.  Well  planned.  Substantially  built. 
Beautiful  landscaped  gardens.  Swimming  pool.  Tennis  court. 
Please  send  for  details  of  the  residence.  Price  far  less  than 
production  cost.  Shown  by  appointment. 


6316  Yucca  St. 


The  HAMILTON  McCOY  Co. 

Estates  and  Ranches  Hollywood,  California 


INVESTMENTS 

Income  Producing  Ranches  &  Estates 
CALIFORNIA  ARIZONA 
R.  A.  ROWAN  &  CO. 

300  Rowan  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS 

7  room  steam  heated  suite  near 
Cricket  Club.  Station.  Beaver  Country 
Day  School  and  Rivers  School  for 
boys.  Restricted  tenancy  $75  to  $90. 

D.  A.  BROWN 

138  Middlesex  Road,  Tel.  Liberty  8483 


NEW  YORK 


A  LIBRARY  OF 

NASSAU  COUNTY  ESTATES 

Carden  City  Properties 

WALLACE  F.  BOGART 

representing 

GEORGE  M.  TAYLOR,  Inc. 

I0l-7th  St.         GARDEN  CITY,  Long  Island 

IN  OLD  GARDEN  CITY 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Send  for  Booklets 

WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 

Great  Harrington,  Mass, 


Sale     MAMARONECK  Lease 

THAT  FASCINATING  PLACE,  just  off  the 
Hutchinson  River  Parkway,  with  ponti,  stream, 
waterfall  and  millwheel — everybody  admires  it: 
7  acres,  rambling  white  house  over  200  years  old 
but  delightfully  modernized;  garage  with  apart- 
ment,  guest   house,   old   mill,   gardens,  fruit. 

KENNETH  IVES  &  CO. 


17  East  42nd  Street 


New  York 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  STOCK  FARM 

In  the  fertile  blue  grass  section  of  Harford 
County  and  improved  with  gracious  old 
stone  house  completely  modernized  but  with 
all  its  original  charm.  Lovely  old  trees, 
beautiful  views  over  rolling  countryside. 
160  acres  of  best  soil  in  state.  House,  farm 
buildings,  fences  and  land,  all  in  perfect 
condition.  Completely  stocked  and  equipped 
farm  ready  for  someone  to  step  right  into. 
Delightful  neighbors,  good  roads,  low  taxes. 
Only  few  minutes  drive  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  yet  free  from  mosquitoes.  Unusual 
offering. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore.  Md. 


ARIZONA 


WESTCHESTER 

HARD  TO  BELIEVE,  BUT   IT'S  TRUE 

GENTLEMEN'S  ESTATE  of  70  acres,  beautiful 
modern  residence  with  magnificent  views  over 
the  Hudson.  Cost  over  $450,000.  Can  be  bought 
for  $  I 00,000. 

Why  Not  InvestigateThis  Most  Unusual  Opportunity? 

ffsh^/Harvin 

521  FIFTH  AVE..  N.  Y.  C.        MURRAY  HILL  2-6526 


NEW  JERSEY 


Country  Dtvellings 

Llewellyn  Park  —  New  Vernon 
Bernardsville  —  Gladstone 

ELLIS  ADAMS 

1  East  S7th  Street,  New  York  City 
Plaza  3-1000  Res.  OR-4-1417 


ARIZONA 


INVEST  IN  ARIZONA 

FOR 

PROFIT,  HEALTH,  and  RECREATION 

Income  producing  cattle  ranches 
$25,000  to  $150,000 
Semi-sustaining  estate  ranches 
$15,000  to  $60,000 

Investigate  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  inspiring  northcentral  all- 
the-year-around  section  of  Arizona. 


ANDREW 
COTTONWOOD 


E.  BALDWIN 

ARIZONA 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 


"KENNERSLEY" 


-Built  1720 — Restored  19} 


A  colonial  plantation  near  the  county  seat  of  Queen  Annes  County,  consist- 
ing of  400  acres  of  rolling  fields  with  60  acres  of  timberland  (the  original  grant 
for  Kennersley  included  2,000  acres).  A  mile  shore  frontage  on  an  inlet  of  the 
broad  Chester  River  affords  anchorage  and  gives  access  to  deep  water  cruising. 


The  manor  house  recently  restored  is  centrally  located  on  an  elevation  over- 
looking the  river  and  the  entire  plantation.  In  its  western  wing  are  dining 
room,  butler's  pantry  and  kitchen  with  servants'  quarters  and  bath  above. 
The  eastern  wing  is  furnished  as  guest  quarters.  In  the  main  section  are  living 
room,  library,  reception  hall,  three  large  bedrooms  and  three  baths.  A  3-car 
garage  and  other  necessary  buildings  are  nearby. 


For  many  years  Kennersley  has  been  a  self-sustaining  plantation.  Its  farming 
qualities  are  highly  recommended.  It  has  sufficient  farm  buildings  in  sound 
condition  for  practical  farm  purposes.  The  estate  is  now  under  cultivation. 
Price  and  further  information  upon  request. 


Send  for  Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS" 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

CENTREVILLE  QUEEN  ANNES  COUNTY  MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN  MARYLAND 

142  acres,  partly  wooded,  on  broad  part  of 
Patuxent  River.  Recently  remodeled  house.  6 
bedrooms,  5  baths.  Screened  terrace  60'  x  20'. 
Oil  burner.  Kohler  light  plant.  Servants'  and 
fanners'  cottages.  Heated  studio  with  bath  and 
fireplace.  Stable.  Tobacco  barn.  Bath  house  with 
screened  porch.  Sandy  beach.  Electric  pump. 
700  foot  well.  Taxes  remarkably  low.  A  real 
buy  at  $40,000. 

TALBOT  J.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

385  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.       Wlckersham  2-3232 


MARYLAND 


ALL-YEAR  HOMES 

Historic  Colonial  homes  and  productive 
farms  located  on  beautiful  rivers  and 
bays  of  Southern  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
High,  rolling,  well-drained  land.  Con- 
venient to  Washington,  exceUent  duck- 
ing, good  roads,  low  taxes. 

Request  list  and  map. 

LEONARD  SNIDER      La  Plata,  Maryland 


MARYLAND 


GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

OF  521  ACRES 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

(In  vicinity  of  Spesutie  Island  recently  purchased  by  New  York  interests) 
Near  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

Excellent  Ducking  and  Fishing  Facilities 
Convenient  to  New  York  by  Rail  or  Automobile 

Full  Particulars  upon.  Request 

JOHN  T.  MURPHY 

804  Union  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


CONNECTICUT 


"ISLE-O  MAR"— BELLE  ISLE,  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

650  FEET  WATER  FRONTAGE  ON  BEAUTIFUL  BISCAYNE  BAY 

Price  .  .  .  $350,000 

One  of  the  finest  locations  and  one  of  the  most  palatial  residences  in  Miami  Beach.  Main  house  contains  9 
double  and  2  single  bedrooms,  8  tiled  bathrooms,  5  tiled  wash  and  toilet  rooms,  2  powder  rooms,  sewing 
room,  studio  living  and  music  room  75  x  35  x  20  feet  high  with  beautiful  Aeolian  pipe  organ,  large  dining 
room,  library,  reception  halls,  card  room,  lounge,  coffee  room,  kitchen,  help  dining  room,  two  butlers 
pantries,  etc.  Main  porch  125  feet  long.  8  car  garage,  boat  house,  ample  service  quarters,  sizable  offices,  den 
and  bathroom  in  one  separate  building.  Beautifully  landscaped  grounds,  picturesque  tea  house  with  long  lily 
and  fish  pools,  large  greenhouse,  2  summer  houses,  bungalow,  marble  dancing  flat  with  central  fountain. 
Concrete  60  foot  dock.  Everything  new,  modern  and  convenient.  Offers  desirable  seclusion  in  a  magnificent 
setting  and  yet  is  only  a  short  distance  from  shopping  centres,  clubs,  principal  hotels,  beaches,  etc.  For  in- 
formation, further  particulars,  and  illustrated  descriptive  booklet,  write: 


JOSEPH  H.  ADAMS 


Belle  Isle,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


A  MIAMI  HOME 

on 

Beautiful  Biscayne  Bay 


FOR  SALE — This  property 
located  in  the  heart  of 
Coconut  Grove's  Bayfront 
section — the  most  desir- 
able and  exclusive  residen- 
tial neighborhood  in  the 
Miami  area — close  to  the 
winter  homes  of  such  well 
known  men  as  Arthur  Cur- 
tiss  James,  Dr.  L.  H.  Baeke- 
land,  Dr.  David  Fairchild, 
Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor 
and  Chauncy  McCormick. 


The  house,  only  about  four 
years  old,  is  built  on  a  high 
rock  ridge  {one  of  the  high- 
est sections  of  Dade  County) 
and  has  o  wonderful  view  of 
Biscayne  Bay. 

All  rooms  are  large  and  airy, 
each  with  a  beautiful  out- 
look, and  include  5  master 
bedrooms,  with  4  tile  baths, 
also  servants'  quarters,  ga- 
rage, etc. 

The  tennis  court  and  swim- 
ming pool  add  much  to  the 
desirability  of  this  property. 


The   property  advertised   is  the  one 
middle  above  pii 


'ith   large  open  lawn  in 


A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Its  not  often  that  one  has  an  opportunity  to  buy  such  a  lovely  modern 
home  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubbery  that  would  ordinarily  take  a 
life-time  to  grow. 

Besides  the  large  oaks  and  other  native  trees  there  are  also  many 
bearing  fruit  trees,  including  orange,  grape  fruit,  limes,  bananas,  avo- 
cados (alligator  pears),  Hayden  mangoes  etc.,  also  Coconut  and  many 
other  Palms. 

This  home  is  ready  for  your  enjoyment — no  repairs  required. 

IRVING  J.  THOMAS  CO.,  Realtors 

3532   MAIN   HIGHWAY,   COCONUT  GROVE,  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 
Specializing  in  "belter"  Miami  properties  since  1913 


FARM  or  ESTATE 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Experienced  all  branches  estate  work, 
general  farming,  landscape,  purebre  l 
cattle,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.;  construc- 
tion buildings,  roads,  capable  develop- 
ing new  proposition,  carrying  on 
established  one.  16  years  last  posi- 
tion, death  of  owner  cause  of  change. 
American.  Agricultural  College  train- 
ing, married,  2  children.  Best  refer- 
ences ability  and  character. 

BOX  1558,  COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


POSITION  WANTED 

Farm  or  Estate  Superintendent 

Good  technical  training  ami  a  life  time 
of  practical  experience,  thoroughly 
conversant  all  branches  agriculture 
horticulture,  landscaping  and  develop- 
ing. Many  years  experience  in  breed- 
ing and  showing  cattle,  gardening,  cut 
flowers  and  propagation  of  greenhouse 
plants.  Active  worker,  best  reference 
from  present  employer.  Married,  age 
44.  Available  any  time.  Address 

GEORGE  F.  EBERT 

Spring  City  Pennsylvania 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  Sale  or  Rent 


In  Asheville  and  the  moun- 
tains   of    North  Carolina. 

Address:   BILTM0RE    FOREST  CO. 
Biltmore  (Asheville),  N.  C. 


CONNECTICUT 


John  Brotherhood 

INC. 

Telephone  1208 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

A  number  of  choice  homes  for  sale 
at  bargain  prices. 
Furnished  houses  to  lease. 

Post  Road. 
Greenwich.  Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York 
MU  Hill  2-6561 


GREENWICH  EXCLUSIVELY 

WE  KNOW  GREENWICH 

EDSON  &  EDSON 

W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


BIG  FERTILE  FARMS 
COUNTRY  HOMES 

throughout  nearby  Connecticut 
— Illustrated  Brochure — 

JOHN  MANN 

342  Madison  Av.,  N.  Y.     Newtown,  Ct. 


WATER  FRONT  AND 
INLAND  ESTATES 

For  Sale  and  for  Lease  Furnished 
SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 
65  Broad  St.  Tel.  4-1111 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


ON  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Set  in  a  beautifully  landscaped  acre, 
this  spacious  country  home  of  native  stone 
construction  with  slate  roof  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  some  discriminating  person 
to  acquire  a  substantial  property  at  60% 
of  its  actual  cost.  It  has  II  rooms,  6  baths, 
4  fireplaces,  2  enclosed  porches,  small  gun 
room,  work  shop,  laundry;  G.  E.  oil  burner 
with  year-round  air  conditioning,  2-car 
attached  garage.  Complete  description 
upon  request. 

Brokers  Protected 

GEORGE  VAN  RIPER 

Westport-Wilton  Road  at  Merritt  Parkway 
Westport,  Conn.  Telephone:  5088 


NEWTOWN 

Rambling  1 1/2  story  colonial  house.  4  master 
bedrooms  with  3  baths,  2  maids  rooms  with 
bath,  living  room,  dining  room,  kiU'hen.  pine 
paneled  game  room,  ultra  modern  improvements 
including  West  in  chouse  air  conditioning.  Cot- 
tage with  4  rooms  and  bath.  Barn  with  space 
tor  5  cars,  beaut  iful  terraced  and  landscaped 
grounds,  large  blue  stone  swimming  pool,  about 
70  acres  of  picturesque,  hilltop  land,  cut  with 
trails,  elevation  700  feet,  extensive  view: 
located  on  country  road,  affording  real  privacy. 
1  2  mile  from  improved  road,  accessible  year 
round,  10  minutes  from  express  station.  Price 
$35,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 


Putnam  Park  Road 


Bethel,  Conn. 


The  Most  Romantically 

BEAUTIFUL  OLD  PLACE 

that  I  have  ever  seen — and  the  most  pitifully 
neglected:  untouched  OLD  STONK  IIOTSE  on 
2  levels,  exquisite  lines  and  setting,  fireplaces, 
paneling,  original  hardware,  little  windows ; 
barn,  brook,  views,  acreage.  $7r>00. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Greycote  Tel.  159       Woodbury,  Conn. 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 
JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.  Telephone,  5103 


ACREAGE 

BARGAINS 

Choice  locations  in  and  near 
GREENWICH 

COUNTRY  PROPERTIES,  INC. 

4S  East  Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Phones  1926-3997 


BEAUTIFUL  WESTPORT, 
CONNECTICUT 

90  acres,  high  rolling  land  in  best  sec- 
tion on  fine  hard  surfaced  road,  stately 
old  trees,  trout  stream;  very  low  price. 

REED  G.   II  W  1 1  WO 

Post  Road,  Darien  Tel.:  Darien  5-1443 


DARIEN 

6  New  Houses 

Air  conditioned  heat,   completely  In- 
sulated, modern  in  every  particular. 
$18,000  to  $45,000 

WHEELER 

Tel.  5-1436    REAL  ESTATE  Darien 
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CREENWICH  BARGAIN 
Early  American  Farmhouse 
12  Acres 

|E§  Exceptionally  artistic  10-room  Colonial 
=  farmhouse  overlooking  lake.  Beautiful  fields, 
=  magnificent  trees.  House  partly  remodeled; 
—    gardener's  cottage;  barns.  See  this  at  once! 

GEORGE  HOWE,  INC. 

Suburban  and  Country  Properties 
=     527  Sth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.      VAnderbilt  3-7203 


m 


WILTON^ 


AND  VICINITY 


I  Country  Homes 
For  Sale  and 
For  Rent 
Acreage 


DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

WILTON,  CONN.  TEL.  276-2 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


U l\ IM  It  I O V*  Virginia  Estate 

1.010  \crcs.  260  Acres  highland  for  grazing,  cultiva- 
tion and  timber.  800  Acres  on  river,  350  acres  rich 
holtom  land  for  cull  i\ al  ion  and  grazing,  balance 
timber.  Two  large  barns,  silos,  granary,  four-car 
brick  garage,  manager's  quarters  and  log  cabin  on 
-mall  lake.  Fishing  and  hunting  preserve.  On  account 
of  recent  death  of  owner,  big  reduction  has  been 
made  in  price  Write  for  pictorial  brochure. 


"KINDERTON"  MANSION 

Colonial,  built  over  one  hundred  yeirs  ago,  modernized  and  in  perfect  condition;  12  rooms  and 
4  baths,  spacious  halls,  unusual  old  stairway  and  h  nd-carved  mantels.  LO  acres  lovely  grounds, 
beautifully  landscaped,  fine  grove.  Full  set  of  outbuildings  for  home  and  plantation. 

Kl All  T.  FORD  &  CO.      Lynchburg,  Virginia 


ATTRACTIVE  AND  UNIQUE 
VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  PLACE 

Laree  handsome  Queen  Anne  frame  dwelling: 
built  about  1810;  wide  center  hall,  8  large 
rooms,  full  concreted  basement  of  4  rooms; 
4  chimneys,  10  open  fireplaces:  beautiful 
stairway;  handsome  band-carved  doors,  paneling: 
and  wa i n set >t i hk.  House  recently  restored  and 
in  prood  conditi 


id  offie 


i. in 


details  and  catalog 


CEO.  V.  VENABLE 


Lynchburg 


Virginia 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


eJAFFREYe 


AND  VICINITY 

The  Beautiful 
Monadnock  Region 
of  Southern 
New  Hampshire 

Attractive  Country 
Homes  for  sale 
and  for  rent 
Acreage 

m.  a.  McCarthy 

Real  Estate 
E.  JAFFREY,  N.  H.  TEL.  295 


OI,I»  NEW  ENGLAND 

COLONIAL  HOMES 

IN  THE  MONADNOCK  REGION 
OF  SOUTHERN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

+  TELL  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  * 

E.  A.  BISHOP  CO.  PETERBOROUGH 


GEORGIA 


THREE  ISLANDS 

147—25—35  acres 

On  Inland  Waterway  to  Florida,  9 
miles  from  Savannah,  90  miles  south 
of  Charleston.  Deep  water.  Virgin 
pine,  oak,  tall  palmetto  timber.  Game 
near  at  hand,  marshes  attract  ducks, 
marsh-hens.  Fish,  oysters,  shrimp, 
crabs  plentiful  in  season.  Desirable 
climate  for  permanent  residence.  Ideal 
for  secluded  home  built  to  buyer's 
taste.  Prices  $5,000  to  $10,000  each. 
Full  details  from  owner:  Carsten 
Tiedeman,  1700  United  Artists  Bldp., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Virginia 
Country  Homes 

We  have  specialized  for  over 
25  years  in  old  Southern 
estates  and  farms  of  distinct 
merit  in  every  price  range. 

Illustrated  Boo\let  on  Request 

The  L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Jr.,  Mgr. 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


-VIRGINIA- 


New  Kent  County   500  acres,  .f 20. 000 

Powhatan  County    000  acres.  6.500 

Albemarle  County   400  acres,  20.000 

Clarke  County   180  acres,  20.000 

Plantations,   small  farms,   income  farms  from 
$2600.00  up. 

Fine  Conn.  Est.  to  exchange  for  Va.  Property. 


L.  C.  Burt 


17  East  42nd  St. 


YOUR  FARM 

Is  it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  worry? 
Does  it  show  a  profit  and  not  a  loss? 


We  are  managing  operators  of  over  5000  acres 
for  satisfied  farm  owner  customers  in  Virginia. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

A.  W.  TALC0TT  CO.     Keswick,  Va. 

Real  Estate  and   Farm  Management 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

Catalog  describing  riyer  front  properties,  dairy, 
stock,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  estates,  colonial 
homes,  convenient  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Busi- 
ness established  1899. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 


■  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 

5  From   the   Potomac  to   the  Rap- 

5  pahannock  and  in  the  fertile  valley 

B  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 

"  Bull  Run  Mountains. 

'  THE  LEICESTERSHIRE  OF  AMERICA 

■  F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

■  p.  0.  The  Plains,  Va.  Phone  M  iddleburg  22 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
"MILLWOOD" 

A  beautiful  restored  home  on  a  thousand 
acre  plantation  in  Tidewater  Virginia,  100 
miles  southeast  of  Washington  and  near 
Richmond,  on  a  good  highway.  160  acres 
under  cultivation,  balance  valuable  timber- 
lands  and  twenty  acre  lake  (stocked).  Over 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent 
last  twelve  years  on  improvements  tntire 
property  in  excellent  condition  and  sea  3 
one  of  most  attractive  in  the  State,  would 
consider  exchange  in  part  for  property 
within  commuting  distance  of  New  York 
City.  Further  details  write 

R.  R.  SIZER,  JR..  Owner 

40  E.  49th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

or  LEONARD  SNIDER,  Agent 
LA  PLATA  MARYLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


or 


aon, 


12  room  suburban  detached  home  on  1/2 
acre  land,  with  4  car  garage.  Splendid 
shade  trees.  Close  to  Tredyffrin  Golf  Club. 
Easy  motoring  to  Radnor,  Pickering,  White- 
land  and  other  hunts.  Airport  nearby.  4 
minutes  walk  from  Paoli  Station  in  exclusive 
residential  section.  Train  service,  2  hours  to 
New  York,  25  minutes  to  Phila.  House  just 
painted,  re-wired  and  renovated.  2  bath 
rooms. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  IMMEDIATE, 
$15,000  CASH 

EDWARD  F.  BRACKEN 

Agent 

PAOLI  PENNSYLVANIA 


U.  S.  ROUTE  ONE 

Southern  Chester  County,  One  hundred 
fertile  acres,  on  both  sides  Route  1.  with 
underpass  for  stock  ;  fine  old  brick  house, 
conveniences,  on  nicely  shaded  lawn  ;  new 
Jamesway  barn,  springhouse,  tenant  house, 
garage.  $12,000. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 
JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFI ELD 

Phone  1500   Wayne,  Penna. 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMuLLIN  &  McMuLLIN 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PENny packer  0495 


H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY 

INC. 

Shotting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York 
REctor  2-5777 

Southern  Quail  Preserves,  Duck 
Shooting  Marshes.  Upland  Game 
Land,  Trcut  Streams,  Canadian 
Salmon  Waters. 

For  Sole  and  Let 


JJUll  MAKd  by  Vinton  P.  Breese 

o 


Dog  Shows  Through  the  Ages  .  .  .  Classifications  .  .  .  Philadelphia  Show 


Time  was,  and  not  so  very  many  years 
ago,  when  there  were  two  intervals  of 
two  months  each  during  the  year  with 
practically  no  dog  shows  listed  on  the  kennel 
calendar.  VBut  this  is  of  the  past,  while  the 
present  views  an  almost  continuous  canine 
cavalcade  of  exhibition.  This  is  due  entirely 
to  the  extensive  and  ever  increasing  interest 
in  pure  bred  show  dogs  which  reaches  from 
the  Dominion  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  The  first  of  these  non-exhibi- 
tion periods  was  the  months  of  July  and 
August  when  the  summer  heat  made 
it  uncomfortable  and  even  hazardous 
for  dogs  to  be  shipped  by  rail  to 
shows,  but  the  ever  growing  trend 
toward  carrying  dogs  by  motor  car 
and  truck,  which  greatly  mitigates 
the  tribulations  of  travel,  and  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  outdoor 
shows  made  it  imperative  to  in- 
clude these  two  months  upon  the 
schedule  in  order  to  obviate  con- 
flicting dates  among  shows  in  a 
comparatively  limited  area.  The 
second  non-exhibition  period  com- 
prised the  months  of  December  and 
Januarv,  the  Christmas  holiday  sea- 
son, when  the  exhibition  of  dogs 
was  allowed  to  lapse  in  lieu  of  other 
activities.  But  again  the  increasing 
number  of  indoor  shows  and  the 
anxiety  of  a  few  show-giving  clubs 
to  obtain  non-conflicting  dates  for 
their  events  has  caused  an  encroach- 
ment upon  even  this  festive  time, 
until  now  the  exhibition  of  pure 
bred  dogs  is  practically  a  continuity 
throughout  the  entire  year  and  it  is 
about  the  only  sport  in  the  country 
of  such  standing. 

However,  during  the  latter  period 
when  dog  shows  are  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  many  owners  take  advantage 
of  this  time  to  give  their  dogs  a 
well  earned  rest  before  entering 
upon  the  most  hectic  series  of  cir- 
cuits of  the  year  which  start  with 
the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  fixture 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  swing 
up  through  New  England  states,  over  through 
New  York  State,  then  out  through  the  Mid- 
west and  so  on  until  the  outdoor  dog  show 
season  opens  in  May.  Due  to  this  coming 
galaxy  of  indoor  dog  shows,  which  is  usually 
heavily  attended  by  the  lay  public  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  procedure  or  routine 
governing  the  judging  at  dog  shows,  but 
patronize  them  just  the  same  because  of  an 
inherent  admiration  of  pure  bred  dogs,  it  is 
thought  the  time  opportune  to  furnish  a  brief 
description  of  the  same  for  their  enlighten- 
ment and  increased  interest. 

CLASSES.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club,  in  each  sex  of  a  breed 
there  are  six  classes:  the  Puppy,  Novice, 
American-bred,  Limit,  Open,  and  Winners. 
The  Puppy  class  is  for  dogs  six  and  not  over 
twelve  months  of  age.  The  Novice,  for  dogs 
six  months  of  age  and  over,  which  have  never 
won  a  first  prize,  excepting  in  the  Puppy 
class.  The  American-bred,  for  all  dogs  six 
months  of  age  and  over,  except  Champions, 
whelped  in  the  United  States  and  by  a  mating 
which  took  place  in  the  United  States.  The 
Limit,  for  all  dogs  six  months  of  age  or  over, 


except  Champions,  never  having  won  six  first 
prizes  in  said  class.  The  Open,  for  all  dogs 
six  months  of  age  or  over,  except  in  a  spe- 
cialty show  limited  to  American-bred  dogs. 
The  Winners,  for  all  dogs  which  have  won 
first  prizes  in  the  preceding  classes.  When  the 
Winners  ribbon  has  been  awarded  the  dog 
which  was  previously  placed  second  to  him,  if 
undefeated  by  any  other  dog,  may  compete 
against  the  remaining  first  prize  winners  for 
the  Reserve  Winners  ribbon. 

The  foregoing  takes  place  in  each  sex  re- 


Croit  n  b'oto  Fcalu 


suiting  in  a  Winners  dog  and  a  Winners  bitch 
which  then  compete  for  Best  of  Winners  leav- 
ing only  one.  But  there  is  still  Best  of  Breed 
to  be  decided  and  usually  at  major  shows 
there  are  several  Champions  entered  for  spe- 
cial prizes  only  and  the  Best  of  Winners  dog 
must  try  conclusions  with  them  to  take  high- 
est honors  in  the  breed  and  become  eligible 
for  the  variety  competition.  However,  it  is 
more  often  the  case  than  otherwise  that  one 
of  the  title  holders  is  successful.  Then  come 
the  group  classes  of  the  variety  competition 
which  are  six  in  number  for  sporting  breeds, 
hound  breeds,  working  breeds,  terrier  breeds, 
toy  breeds,  and  non-sporting  breeds.  These 
are  composed  of  only  one  dog  of  each  breed 
which  has  been  adjudged  best  of  the  breed 
and  which  automatically  makes  him  eligible 
to  compete  in  the  group  representing  his 
breed  and  there  are  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  prizes  awarded.  Through  this  gradual 
course  of  elimination  we  are  now  nearing  the 
grand  climax  of  the  show  which,  of  course,  is 
Best  in  Show  and  for  which  only  six  dogs 
are  eligible:  these  naturally  are  the  winners 
of  the  preceding  six  groups  just  enumerated. 
To  the  average  dog  show  follower  all  of  this 


is  very  simple  and  comprehensive  but  to  the 
layman,  unfamiliar  with  dog  show  routine, 
it  seems  to  smack  of  a  mvsterious  manner, 
particularly  in  the  arrival  of  the  group* 
classes  and  that  they  are  of  recent  origin. 
To  be  sure  these  groups  have  been  in  opera- 
tion in  precisely  the  same  manner  for  the 
past  sixteen  years,  since  1924,  save  that  in 
1930  the  sporting  dog  group  was  divided,  with 
separate  classes  for  bird  dogs  and  hounds 
and  making  six  instead  of  five  groups  as  pre- 
viously. Even  before  this  present  group  ar- 
rangement was  inaugurated  there 
were  variety  classes  which  corre- 
sponded very  closelv  to  them,  but 
instead  of  being  composed  of  the 
best  of  breed  winners,  a  regular  en- 
try fee  was  paid  by  owners  to  enter 
their  dogs,  usually  champions,  and 
they  assumed  a  challenge  com- 
plexion. The  then  climactic  contest 
of  Best  in  Show  was  composed  of 
the  winners  of  these  classes  and 
all  of  the  best  of  breed  winners 
which,  at  such  a  show  as  Westmin- 
ster, might  make  a  class  of  seventv- 
five  or  more  competitors.  Therefore 
there  was  a  most  unwieldly  assem- 
blage of  dogs  to  examine  and  accu- 
rately select  the  best  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  present  routine  of 
variety  competition  is  an  infinitely 
superior  system. 

EARLY  CLASSII  ICATIONS. 

Although  all  of  this  is  completely 
confined  to  comparatively  modern 
times  the  classification  of  canines  is 
no  modern  matter  as  the  custom 
dates  back  some  two  thousand  vears 
to  the  earlv  Roman  era.  Similar  to 
the  American  Kennel  Club  the 
Romans  divided  their  dogs  into  six 
groups,  although  the  two  sets  of 
groups  do  not  correspond  exactly. 
In  Rome  there  were  the  Canes  vil- 
latici  (house  dogs):  Canes  pas- 
torales pecuarii  (shepherd  dogs); 
Canes  venatici  (sporting  dogs); 
Pugnaces  or  bellicosi  (pugnacious 
or  war  dogs) ;  Nares  sagaces  (dogs  which  ran 
by  scent);  and  Pedipus  celeres  (swift  dogs 
which  ran  by  sight ) .  In  the  United  States  we 
have  a  sporting  dog  group  which  is  composed 
of  bird  dogs;  a  hound  dog  group,  which  in- 
cludes both  scent  and  sight  hounds;  a  work- 
ing dog  group,  including  shepherd  dogs  and 
the  dogs  which  the  Romans  termed  war  dogs; 
a  terrier  group,  which  had  no  counterpart  in 
Roman  times:  a  toy  dog  group,  whicH  un- 
accountably is  missing  from  the  Roman  clas- 
sification as  tiny  canine  pets  were  very  popu- 
lar among  the  ruling  classes;  and  a  non- 
sporting  dog  group,  which  doubtless  includes 
some  of  the  breeds  that  the  Romans  listed  as 
house  dogs. 

Of  course,  we  know  comparatively  little  of 
the  Romans  and  their  dogs  but  it  seems  that 
they  had  a  very  logical  way  of  classifying  the 
various  breeds  into  six  groups  according  to 
their  utility  or  the  role  they  played  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things  in  those  early  times. 
It  seems  a  strange  coincidence  that  through- 
out the  passing  of  two  thousand  vears.  down 
to  the  present  time;  we  also  should  have  six 
groups  of  dogs  which,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, correspond  to  (Continued  on  page  11) 
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Morris  & 

Kennel  Club 
The  Exhibitors'  Show 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 

SATURDAY,  MAY  27,  1939 

Under  the  management  of 
FOLEY  DOG  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  INC.,  2009  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RELGALF  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Flagler  Matthews,  Owner 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice  puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  outstanding  quality  are  available. 

For  all  information  write 

RUSSELL  OPENSHAW,  Mgr. 

Ridge  Slreet      Telephone  Rye  2651      Rye,  N.  Y. 
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Ch.  Flornell  Sound  Laddit 


MAZELAINE  BOXERS 

Select  puppies  from  proven  show  producing  stock 
usually  available. 

MAZELAINE  KENNELS 


1222  N.  Edison  Si. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BOXERS 


Puppies  and  Grown  Stock  Usually  For  Sale 

SUMBULA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Palmedo,  [New  Milford.  Conn. 
Tel.  350  New  Milford 

New  York  Sales  Office 
590  Madison  Ave.  Tel.  Plaza  3-8998 


PUPPIES 

sired  by 
Inter. Champion 
Lustig  vom  Dom 
of 

Tulgey  Wood 

and  other  great 
champions 


BOXERS 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  Boxer  lired  for  quality, 
type  and  health,  we  such  est  you  write,  phone  or  call. 
Price  $150  and  Up. 

TULCEY   WOOD  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwln  0.  Freund,  owners 

Kennels  ten  miles  south  of   Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Business  Address: 
6727  West  Sixty- Fifth  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois 

Telephone  Portsmouth  8200 


Stone  House  Kennels 

Westport,  Moss. 
Tel.  54-2 


FOR  SALE 

Quality  Stock 
PUPPIES — 
CROWN  DOCS 
Immunized — 
Proven  Matrons 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

STUD  SERVICE 


Hickrill  Kennels 
Katonah.  N.  Y. 
Richard  D.  Miller 
1 127  Lake  Ave. 
Racine,  Wise. 


LAKELANDS 

SMALL 
RUGGED 
JOYFUL 
SPORTING 
The 

Lakeland  Terrier 
Club  of  America 

recommends  the 
following  breeders: 

Winding  Creek  Kennels 
Madei  a.  Ohio 
Pauline  Arnold  White 
Long  Ridge  Rd.  #  104 
Stamford.  Conn. 


ELLEN  IB  ERT   EAR  HI 

KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDE 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Feri  Flottenberg 

Red 

Ch.  Heini  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 

Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 

R.f.p,  l  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  Stamford  4-3475 


Keep  Your  Dogs 

free 
FROM  WORMS 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  No.  652 


V 


WORM  CAPSULES 


EFFECTIVELY    REMOVE    LARGE  ROUND- 
WORMS AND  HOOKWORMS  IN  DOGS  OF 
ALL  BREEDS  AND  ALL  ACES.  DEPENDABLE 
hema  Booklet  tells  you  about  worm* 

Address  Desk  N-20-A  A  '^""'L'.^'IZ . Sff 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO..  DETROIT.  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  P*rkR-Davis  Products  _ 


r-LAB0RY  FiEMNELS— SWITZEHLAND- 

STAMIAHII  ANN  MINIATURE  ■■OODLES 


For  Sale 

The  two  smallest 
Poodles  in  the  world. 
At  right:  Gloria,  7'/2 
inches  long,  and  her 
brother,  Gluclc,  9Vl 
inches  long. 


Our  Poodles 

are  winners  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  best 
dogs  in  America  carry 
our  blood  lines. 

Write  for  Prices 


Madame  Lucienne  Reichenbach  Malherbes 


Gingins-by-Nyon 

Sw  itzerland 


SMOOTH   FOX  TERRIERS 


Eng.  &  Am.  Ch.  Farleton  Fox  Earth 

Winner  of  fifteen  certificates  and  eighteen  best  in  show,  all 
breeds,  in  England  before  winning  his  American  Champion- 
ship for  Wissaboo  Kennels.  He  is  the  outstanding  sire  of 
winning  Smooths  in  England  today.  Fox  Earth  has  beaten 
every  leading  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  of  his  day  in  England 
including  Ch.  Herman  Credit,  Ch.  Buckland,  Ch.  Varmity 
Deleneige,  etc. 

Winner  of  the  Duchess  of  New  Castle's  Cup  for  most  Cham- 
pionship certificates,  etc. 

At  Stud  to  Approved  Bitches 

WISSABOO  KENNELS 

OLD  WESTBURY  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  522 


lVlOntn  111  ine  rieiU  by  George  lurrell 
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Joseph  Jimmy  Sutnmetz 


Primo.  Pointei  belonging  l<>  A.  Mercer  Middle.  Jr. 
(Farther  pictures  ol  Riddle  Estate  on  pages 

Long  Island  Retriever  Trial  .  .  .  Western  Winners  .  .  .  Trophies 


L\st  month  we  discussed  the  Springers  and 
Cockers  and  a  couple  of  the  important 
autumn  Spaniel  trials  and,  not  having 
room  for  both,  we  promised  to  go  into  the 
Eastern  retriever  situation  this  time.  Now  we 
proceed  to  do  so  as  best  we  can  in  limited 
space — the  subject  itself  is  almost  unlimited. 
In  retrospect  the  autumn  trial  season  was 
reallv  a  grand  one.  It  got  off  to  a  slow  start, 
due  to  the  weather  rather  than  to  any  fault 
of  humans  or  dogs,  but  it  finished  fast.  It 
was  a  season  of  well  run  trials  and  sanely 
thought  out  tests  for  the  dogs. 

LONG  ISLAND  TRIAL.  Starting  at  the 
end  of  the  season  instead  of  the  beginning, 
we  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise 
of  this  year's  edition  of  the  Long  Island  Re- 
triever Field  Trial.  Of  course,  there  are  lots 
of  field  trials  held  on  Long  Island  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  there  is  only  one 
'"Long  Island"  trial.  This  one  is  sponsored  bv 
the  Long  Island  Retriever  Field  Trial  Club, 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  season,  is  limited  to 
dogs  that  have  been  previously  placed  in 
A.K.C.  licensed  or  member  club  trials,  and 
obviously  is  intended  to  be  the  climax  of  the 
Eastern  retriever  season.  However,  it  hasn*t 
always  been  the  grand  finale  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  be.  For  instance,  two  years  ago  the 
dogs  failed  to  do  their  part.  The  leading  con- 
testants, after  a  year  that  produced  excep- 
tionally good  work  too,  suddenly  went  stale  or 
something,  and  no  winner  was  declared.  In 
'37  we  criticized  the  way  in  which  the  trial 
was  run.  All  the  retrieves  were  short  and 
quite  easy,  the  idea  being  as  we  understood  it, 
to  keep  the  dogs  within  sight  of  the  judges  at 
all  times  so  that  "style"  and  speed  could  be 
closely  observed.  Of  course,  a  pleasing  and 
fast  way  of  working  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  judging  of  high-class  field  dogs  but 
other  equally  important  items  such  as  mark- 
ing ability,  nose,  obedience  when  at  a  dis- 
tance, etc.,  enter  into  the  picture  too,  and  we 
felt  that  this  trial  was  too  unbalanced  for 
such  an  important  event — however  that  was 
last  year:  this  year  was  quite  different. 


FINALE.  The  last  running  was  all  that  it 
should  be.  In  our  opinion  and  in  the  opinions 
of  everyone  we  talked  to  at  the  trial,  includ- 
ing several  handlers  whose  dogs  had  failed 
to  make  the  grade,  it  was  the  most  scrupu- 
lously fair  and  comprehensive  all-age  ever  to 
be  held  in  the  East.  Never  have  we  seen  the 
"breaks  of  the  game"  reduced  to  such  a 
minimum,  and  we  liked  the  way  the  judges 
put  up  the  dogs  that  used  their  own  intelli- 
gence in  marking  and  finding  above  those 
that  were  too  dependent  on  their  handlers 
for  direction.  And  they  were  tested  for  will- 
ingness to  take  direction  too.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  dogs  were  tested  thoroughly  on 
every  phase  of  retriever  work.  Consequently 
we  can't  think  of  any  similar  occasion  when 
the  capabilities  of  retrievers  as  field  dogs 
were  as  thoroughly  demonstrated.  The  work 
was  difficult  of  course.  It  should  be  in  a  trial 
of  this  caliber.  Even  so  we  thought  that  the 
final  blind  retrieve  was  a  bit  too  severe.  The 
dogs  were  required  to  swim  a  wide  channel 
through  which  a  swift  current  ran  and  bring 
back  a  cold  bird  from  an  island.  Xo  shot  was 
fired  nor  could  there  have  been  much  scent 
to  the  birds  for  they  have  been  killed  the  day 
before.  Three  out  of  the  five  dogs  in  the  final 
series  failed  to  get  the  bird  so  that  three  dogs 
held  in  reserve,  Blemton  Just  Ted,  Shagwong 
Gypsy,  and  Banchory  Night  Light,  were 
called  back,  and  as  thev  all  succeeded,  found 
themselves  a  notch  higher  in  the  judges'  esti- 
mation— Morgan  Belmont's  Just  Ted  got 
fourth  and  the  other  two  Certificates  of 
Merit.  A  test  very  similar  to  the  above  was 
also  used  in  the  American  Chesapeake  Club 
trial. 

Blind  of  Arden  the  ultimate  winner  proved 
himself  a  great  dog  indeed  as  he  wrent  through 
the  successive  tests  of  the  two-dav  stake, 
gradually  outdistancing  his  opposition.  Nig- 
ger of  Barrington,  Gordon  Kellv's  sensational 
Labrador  from  the  West  apparently  was  off 
form  at  this  trial  and  was  eliminated  early  in 
the  running,  something  that  doesn't  happen 
often.  Had  he  been  at  top  form  he  probablv 
would  have  given  Blind,  and  Frederick  Bed- 


ford's Ming,  second  dog,  a  battle  that  would 
have  made  field  trial  history.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  none  of  the  dogs  from  the  West  got  any- 
where in  this  trial.  Nigger  went  out  and  so 
did  Glenairlie  Rocket.  Freehaven  Jav  alone 
staving  with  them  until  the  final  series  when 
he  too  came  a  cropper. 

WESTERN  WINNERS.  If  you  have 
glanced  through  these  columns  before,  you 
have  probablv  noticed  that  we  thought  prettv 
highlv  of  some  of  the  retrievers  out  in  the 
Middle  West,  particularly  the  three  Labra- 
dors,  Nigger  of  Barrington,  owned  by  Gordon 
Kellv  of  Lake  Forest,  111.,  and  the  two  voung- 
sters,  Glenairlie  Rocket  owned  bv  Fletcher 
Garlock  and  Freehaven  Jav  owned  bv  James 
L.  Free.  As  you  probablv  know  these  two 
Labs  are  litter  brothers  and  also  handled  bv 
brothers — James  and  Francis  Hogan.  Rocket 
and  Jay  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  West 
last  fall.  There  hardly  was  a  derby  that  one 
or  the  other  of  them  didn't  win  and  usuallv 
the  other  was  runner  up.  Thev  didn't  stop  at 
derbies  either,  for  in  spite  of  their  tender  age 
they  accounted  for  several  all-age  stakes  be- 
tween them.  So  we  praised  them  to  the  skies, 
maintaining  that  thev  had  it  all  over  any  of 
our  young  Eastern  dogs.  Well,  after  going 
through  the  Western  trials  neck  and  neck, 
thev  were  sent  East,  and  we  began  to  get  a 
little  bit  worried.  After  boosting  them  so,  we 
would  have  looked  pretty  silly  if  they  had 
proved  to  be  good  performers  in  their  own 
back  vard  but  not  so  hot  in  the  other  fellow's. 
We  didn't  have  to  worry  for  long  though  as 
the  record  shows.  Rocket  won  the  derbv  of 
the  Labrador  Retriever  Club  trial  and  Jav 
was  second.  Then  Rocket  topped  the  best  in 
the  East  in  the  Carlisle  Memorial  All-Age 
after  a  combination  land  and  water  retrieve 
that  won  the  acclaim  of  the  whole  gallery. 

TROPHIES.  Xigger  of  Barrington  was  also 
brought  East  after  proving  his  supremacy  in 
his  own  country  out  West.  He  didn't  disap- 
point us  either,  for  he  won  the  All-Age  at 
Rolling  Rock  and  also  at  the  Labrador  Re- 
triever Club's  trial  at  Southampton.  Long 
Island,  drawing  the  praise  of  The  Hon.  Mrs. 
Joan  Hill-Wood,  English  retriever  authority, 
who  officiated  with  Franklin  B.  Lord  and 
Sherbourne  Prescott  at  the  latter  event.  These 
wins  on  top  of  his  quite  considerable  Western 
triumphs  were  quite  enough  to  win  him  the 
Field  and  Stream  Trophv  awarded  each  year 
by  "Field  and  Stream"  magazine  to  the  out- 
standing retriever  of  the  vear.  Nigger's  suc- 
cess is  also  quite  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  Fran- 
cis Hogan  who  trained  and  handled  him 
Francis  Hogan  also  is  the  trainer  and  handler 
of  Glenairlie  Rocket  by  the  way,  and  there 
may  be  further  glory  in  store.  You  see,  both 
Jay  and  Rocket  are  eligible  for  ou#  own 
Country  Life  and  The  Sportsman  Trophv, 
which  is  offered  yearly  for  dogs  born  on  or 
after  Januarv  1st  of  the  vear  preceding  the 
trials  in  which  they  compete.  This  has  been 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  hot  contest  be- 
tween these  two,  for  thev  have  not  only  been 
neck  and  neck  in  the  trials  but  have  also  been 
about  even  in  points  toward  the  Country 
Life  and  The  Sportsman  Trophy.  Now  that 
the  season  is  over  it  looks  as  if  Rocket  has 
won  but.  since  the  complete  records  have  not 
been  checked  as  yet  we  can't  announce  it 
officially.  Next  month  we'll  tell  you  for  sure. 

IRISH  W  ATER  SPANIEL  TRIAL.  One 

of  the  early  season  trials  that  interested  us 
very  much  was  the  first  formal  trial  held  by 
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the  Irish  Water  Spaniel  Club  of 
America.  It  was  held  on  land  and 
water  adjoining  the  Lordship 
Skeet  Grounds  up  at  Stratford, 
Connecticut,  which  provided  cover 
that  was  ideal  for  retrievers.  This 
really  was  the  second  running  of 
this  event.  It  all  started  the  year 
before  when  the  owners  of  the  few 
Irish  Water  Spaniels  and  Chesa- 
peakes  competed  in  an  informal 
trial  over  the  same  grounds,  and 
they  all  had  such  a  good  time  and 
became  so  much  interested  that  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  formal  trial 
of  it  this  year.  Consequently, 
Thomas  C.  Marshall  and  some  of 
his  interested  friends  strove 
mightily  to  put  it  over  and  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  adversity.  They 
lacked  the  money  behind  the  or- 
ganization that  some  of  the  clubs 
have,  but  their  enthusiasm  and 
willingness  to  work  made  up  for 
that.  The  weather  was  against 
them  too  for  it  was  terribly  hot, 
and  many  of  the  crack  Eastern 
dogs  were  out  West  at  the  time 
competing  in  other  trials.  Still, 
they  managed  to  run  off  a  very 
satisfactory  and  workmanlike 
event.  We  sincerely  hope  that  an- 
other year  they  will  carry  on  in 
the  same  spirit.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  things  events  of  this  kind 
are  sorelv  needed  in  the  East 
these  days. 

Dog  stars 

{Continued  jrom  page  8) 
the  original  sextet.  Naturally 
throughout  this  long  stretch  of 
years  many  canine  changes  have 
taken  place,  breeds  have  become 
extinct,  other  breeds  have  been 
established,  structural  alterations 
have  occurred  through  many  gen- 
erations of  selective  breeding,  util- 
ity according  to  environment  and 
the  progress  of  time  has  shifted 
et  cetera,  but  the  two  sets  of 
groups  were  and  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  natural  divisions  ac- 
cording to  the  activities  of  the 
breeds.  At  the  present  time  four 
of  the  groups,  the  sporting,  hound, 
working  and  terrier  are  in  abso- 
lute accordance  with  the  utility  of 
the  breeds  which  compose  them. 
Occasionally  a  faint  voice  is  raised 
in  objection  to  the  classification 
of  certain  breeds  in  the  non-sport- 
ing and  toy  dog  groups.  This  par- 
ticularly pertains  to  the  Poodle, 
which  it  is  claimed,  and  rightly, 
is  a  sporting  breed  and  should  be 
included  in  that  group  instead  of 
the  non-sporting  group  and  that 
the  Pug  should  be  in  the  non- 
sporting  instead  of  the  toy  group. 
However,  such  objections  seem  ill 
advised  as  the  Poodle  of  today  is 
far  more  of  a  family  than  a  hunt- 


ing dog  and  the  Pug  is  only 
slightly  over  toy  weight  and  is 
better  qualified  to  compete  in  this 
group  than  with  the  larger  non- 
sporting  breeds.  So  it  seems  as  if 
the  breeds  composing  the  six 
groups  are  classified  precisely  as 
they  should  be. 

ENGLISH  CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS. Although  Great  Britain 
is  an  infinitely  older  country 
than  the  United  States  in  so  far  as 
the  breeding  and  exhibition  of 
pure  bred  dogs  are  concerned,  it 
being  rightly  accredited  with  the 
origin,  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  more  breeds  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  its  sys- 
tem of  judging  seems  to  be  anti- 
quated and  inequable  as  compared 
with  the  same  in  this  country.  An 
occurrence  which  definitely  proves 
this  point  took  place  at  the  Scot- 
tish Kennel  Club's  Championship 
show  at  Edinburgh.  But  before 
citing  the  same  a  brief  comparison 
of  the  routines  of  judging  in  the 
two  countries  should  be  offered. 
In  Great  Britain  there  are  the 
Challenge  Certificate  Winners  of 
the  two  sexes  in  each  breed,  corre- 
sponding to  our  Winners  Dog  and 
Winners  Bitch.  Then  the  Best  of 
Variety,  corresponding  to  our  Best 
of  Winners,  also  to  our  Best  of 
Breed,  as  all  Champions  are  en- 
tered in  the  regular  classes.  There 
are  no  group  classes  to  correspond 
with  ours.  The  contest  for  Best 
in  Show  includes,  not  as  you  might 
think  only  the  Best  of  Variety 
Winners,  but,  the  Challenge  Cer- 
tificate Winners  of  the  two  sexes 
through  all  breeds.  Imagine  the 
size  of  such  a  class  with  two  dogs 
of  all  breeds  competing  and  the 
interminable  process  of  elimina- 
tion down  to  a  few  contestants. 
There  finally  might  remain  two 
Challenge  Certificate  Winners  of 
the  same  breed  as  the  sole  sur- 
vivors for  the  final  competition 
and  this  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened at  Edinburgh. 

Regarding  the  occurrence  we 
quote  from  an  article  written  by 
Miss  Phyllis  Robson,  Editor  of 
the  English  publication,  "The  Dog 
World."  "At  long  last  the  three 
judges  weeded  out  the  candidates 
to  five,  two  Scottish  Terriers,  a 
Cocker,  a  Chow,  and  a  Dalma- 
tian. With  all  due  deference  to  the 
three  judges,  we  contend  they  were 
not  at  all  well  advised  to  keep 
two  specimens  of  the  same  breed 
in  such  a  small  number  for  the 
final.  We  have  never  seen  such  a 
thing  done  before.  Surely  one  of 
a  bred  is  enough  from  which  to 
make  a  selection?  The  Scottish 
Terriers  were  Mr.  Robert  Chap- 
man's ten  months  old  dog  puppy, 


GOLDEN  RETRIEVERS 

To  close  kennels  for  the  winter  four 
female  puppies  (A.K.C.  reg.  litter) 
will  be  sold  at  this  time  only  for 
the  extremely  low  price  of  $35.00. 
$45.00  atid  $65.00  respectively. 
MRS.  BENJAMIN  BURTON  NEW  YORk 

Tel.   Bryant  9-7510 


THE    POODLE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 

EST.  1931 

MEMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  KENNEL  CLUB 
Mr.  Loring  L.  Marshall,  Delegate 
Miss  Miriam  Hall,  Secretary 
Bedford,  New  York 

The  Club  recommends  the  kennels  whose  names  appear  below: 

STANDARDS  STANDARDS 
PUTTENCOVE  KENNELS  KENNELS  OF  SALMAGUNDI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Owners  Mr.  &   Mrs.  Justin  W.  Griess,  Owners 
Manchester,  Mass.  Hamilton,  Mass. 


MINIATURES 
CATAWBA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  James  M.  Austin,  Owner 
Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 


STANDARDS 
HILLANDALE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Owners 
54  Hope  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


STANDARDS 
PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  Owner 
Elberon,  N.  J. 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Crown  Slock 
Occasionally  /or  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 


Man 
e,  T.i 


— ERNEST  WELLS 

i  289     Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


DACHSHUNDE  by  Ch.  Cid's  Skin  Song 

A COCKERS,  all  colors 
WELSH,    SEALYHflM,  SCOTTISH, 


WIRE  HAIRED  TERRIERS 
Mrs.  Emma  Hunter  Bolster 

Primos,  Delaware  Co.,  Penna. 


Philadelphia) 


America's  Finest  Canine  College 

DON'S  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR  DOGS 

Trained  to  your  specifications  for 
Obedience,  Police.  Hunting,  Trailing, 
Show  Ring,  Tricks,  &  Companionship 

BOARDED  -  GROOMED  -  CONDITIONED 

A  staff  Consists  of  Resident  Canine  Experts. 
Diseased  Dogs  NOT  Accepted. 
3341  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111.,  Keazie  0607 

Visitors  and  Correspondence  invited. 


SO  YOU  GOT  A  DOG 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

ARE  YOUR  RUGS  STAINED? 

JUST  USE  K-NINE  SOLUTION 

— completely  removes  dog  urine  and  nu isance 
odors  and  stains,  new  &  old,  from  rugs  & 
upholstery!  Restores  color,  lustre!  Harmless, 
discourages  repetition!  Send  for  8  oz.  can,  SI 
cash   or  CO.  D.    money- back  guarantee. 

K-NINE  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  T,  1440  B'way,  N.  Y. 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Misses  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 

stock. 

Address:  Berwyn,  Pa. 


Chesapeake  Bays 


F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob 
Several  litters  by  both 
F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob  and 
F.  T.  Ch.  Dihvyne  Montauk  Pilot 

Price  $50.00  and  up 

Dilwyne  Kennels 

Box  116  Montchanin,  Del. 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.   if  annul  1  a  Fermanagh  it 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  owner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


Duplex  FILE  of  proper  weight 

Duplex  CHARTS  5hov,i"9 

how  lo  trim— 12  breeds  . .  ecel- 

Duplex  DOG  DRESSER 


25  ! 


•1.  3> 


DUPLEX  DOG. DRESSER 

MYSTIC,  CONN.  tSZiSSZ 
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HORICK  KEWELS 


Ch.  U  icktotc  Top  Kick  Ch 

-    Cockers  Boxers 

MR.  &  MRS.  RICHARD  C.  KETTLES,  JR. 
Owners 

Heseman  Lane,  James  Firth,  Mgr.  P.  O. 

Old   Brookville  Tel.  Brookville  620  Long 


Glen  Head, 
sland.  V  \  . 


SAINT  BERNARDS 

Big  of  heart  as  well  as  big  in  size, 
the  Saint  Bernard  is  one  of  the 
finest   of   home   dogs.   The  ideal 
guardian  for  children. 
Also  Pekingese — Cocker  Spaniels 
— Huskies 


WALDECK  KENNELS 

KENNELS:  OENOKE  RIDGE 
NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 
Address  all  mail 
E.  L.  WINSLOW,  Owner 
P.  O.  Box  159C.  STAMFORD,  CONN. 
Telephone  New  Canaan  1121 


Get  to  knew  the  tonic  effect  of 
Sergeant's  famed  CONDITION 
PILLS  for  dogs  and  puppies.  A 
dog  can  get  into  a  "run-down" 
condition  just  as  his  master  can. 
Symptoms  are  lack  of  pep  and 
appetite,  dry  and  dull  coat,  and 
droopiness.  CONDITION  PILLS 
help  bring  back  normal  vigor  and 
generally  tone  up  the  system. 

There  are  23  tried  and  trusted 
Sergeant's  Dog  Remedies  —  sold 
in  drug  and  pet  stores  every- 
where. For  your  dog's  sake  — 
get  to  know  them. 

SerqeanVs 

DOG  MEDICINES 


Golemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealvham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Hryn  Mawr.  Pa. 


CARRY  YOUR  DOGS  IN  SAFETY! 


BANTAM 
UTILITY 
TRAILER 


$159.50 

complete 


Steel  top  and  body  —  inside  dimensions: 
Length  82-V4  in.,  height  43-,i  in.,  width 
49-Vz  in., — weight  450  lbs. — carries750  lb. 
payload — sleeps  2  six  footers  comfortably — 
follows  any  car  at  any  speed.  Windows 
S25.00  Extra.  All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 
BANTAM   TRAILER  SALES 
P.O.  Box  227.  BUTLER,  PA. 
New  York  Distributor 
PINCHES  PLEASURE  TRAILER  CORPORATION 
236  West  54th  Street,         New  York  City 


BUFFALO  PORTABLE  FENCING 

T^^*°ur  dogs  play  safely  in  Mils  sturdy 


el  ,a 


fely  in  this 
ly.  quickly  ... 
and  moved.  Sire  7'x  1 4  x5' high  with 
gate.  Shipped  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
on  receipt  ot  $27  50  cheek,  M.  O.  or 
N.  Y.  draft.  Send  6e  for  Booklet  84. C. 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.  \ 


TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

OYSTER  BAY.  P.  0.  BOX  239.  LONG  ISLAND 
Tel.  Oyster  Bay  1344 

Dogs    may    be    seen    by    appointment  only 
We  do  .\OT  publish   a  catalogue 

MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


PEKINGESE 

MERRICKA 
KENNELS 

Mrs.  Philip  M. 

SchafTncr 
77  Byron  Road 
Merrick,   L.  I. 

Tel.  Freeport 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Sired  by  Ch.  J.  M.  Red  Owen.  Outstanding 
bench  prospects  that  are  bred  to  hunt. 
Orange  and  blue  beltons.  Females  $35, 
males  $50.  Whelped  August  14th. 

G.  EDWARD  ALTEMUS 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
BETHESDA  MARYLAND 


The  Great  Pyrenees 

The  ideal  dog  for  American 
Country  Homes 
Affectionate,     intel  I  igent 
companions  for  children 

j'uppie*    0/    di«f  inct  ion    (or  sale 
liirKeMi      iind  oldest 
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BASQUAERIE  KENNELS,  Reg. 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Crane,  Owners 
124  South  Street.  Nf  F  OH  AM/MASS 
Tel.  NEEdham  0080 


WEST  HIGHLAND 
WHITE  TERRIERS 

ROBINRIDGE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Monroney 
Owner 

Best  of  Breed  and  Best  Brace 
Morris  and  Esse*  1938 

Write 

HARRY  HAROCASTLE 
EGYPT.  MASS. 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
OhioState  University 
Columbus  Ohio 
(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


DALMATIANS 

Tattoo  Kennels 

Registered 

Newtown,  Pa. 
P.  O.  Box  S  8 


Ch.  Hujnwooa  Oon  Juan  of  Tattoo 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning  Stock 
For  Sale 

Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

Mrs. Roland  M.Baker 
81  Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Heather  Benefactor,  purchased  a 
month  ago,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Barr's 
bitch,  Rosehall  Bright  Charm,  and 
the  piquancy  of  the  situation  was 
that  Mrs.  Pacey,  the  eminent 
Scottish  Terrier  judge,  had  already 
placed  the  bitch  as  Best  of  Breed 
thereby  beating  the  dog.  It  can 
therefore  be  imagined  with  what 
mixed  feelings  the  vast  doggv 
crowd  watched  three  expert  judges 
solemnly  give  the  dog — which  had 
been  beaten  for  Best  of  Breed — 
the  supreme  honor  of  Best  in 
Show. 

"Whilst  congratulating  Mr. 
Robert  Chapman  on  winning  the 
supreme  award  for  the  fifth  year 
in  succession  at  the  Scottish  K.  C. 
show,  four  times  running  with  Ch. 
Heather  Realization  and  this  year 
with  a  son  of  his  late  champion 
(surely  a  record) — we  do  feel  verv 
strongly  that  the  Kennel  Club 
should  not  allow  the  two  chal- 
lenge certificate  winners  to  com- 
pete for  Best  in  Show.  This 
method  would  shorten  the  now 
wearisome  procedure  of  three 
judges  going  over  some  80  to  100 
dogs  and  finally  selecting  one 
which  has  already  met  its  Water- 
loo. Truly  the  American  system  of 
selecting  Best  in  Show  from 
groups  is  far  ahead  of  ours  and 
never  does  such  an  anomaly  occur 
in  the  States  as  that  of  a  beaten 
dog  taking  the  supreme  honor." 

As  this  distinguished  kennel 
writer  contends,  never  in  this 
country  can  a  beaten  dog  win 
Best  in  Show.  Our  gradual  course 
of  eliminations  throughout  the 
lesser  regular  classes.  Winners, 
Best  of  Winners,  Best  of  Breed, 
and  Best  of  Group  leaves  abso- 
lutely no  loophole  for  a  defeated 
dog  to  become  one  of  the  final  six 
contestants  for  Best  in  Show. 
Furthermore  in  the  climactic  con- 
test the  ring  is  not  cluttered  up 
with  a  plethora  of  unnecessary 
dogs,  the  majority  of  which  have 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  win- 
ning the  premier  prize.  The  sys- 
tem is  an  ideal  of  efficiency,  time 
and  labor  saving,  leaving  no  pro- 
tracted period  of  weeding  out  to 
irk  the  audience  but  furnishes  a 
fast  finish  for  highest  honors. 

PHILADELPHIA.  As  with  the 
majority  of  dog  shows  held  dur- 
ing 1938  the  forty-fourth  annual 
renewal  of  the  Kennel  Club  of 
Philadelphia  fixture  reached  a 
record  in  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  dogs  exhibited. 
There  appeared  many  of  the  most 
famous  canine  campaigners  and 


almost  without  exception  they  fin- 
ished about  in  their  usual  high 
positions  with  little  of  the  sensa- 
tional in  the  way  of  upsets  among 
them  or  unknowns  forging  to  the 
fore.  Best  in  show  was  awarded 
to  James  M.  Austin's  Smooth  Fox 
Terrier,  Ch.  Nornay  Saddler,  his 
thirty-eighth  victory  of  the  kind 
and  placing  him  well  out  in  front 
as  the  greatest  winner  of  highest 
honors  of  any  dog  of  any  breed 
ever  seen  in  America.  Occasion- 
ally Saddler  has  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  competition  compla- 
cently but  there  was  nothing  of 
the  lackadaisical  in  his  manner  on 
this  appearance.  He  seemed  to 
sense  that  Mrs.  Annis  A.  Jones' 
intensely  typical  and  indefatiga- 
ble showing  Dachshund,  Ch.  Her- 
man Rinkton,  was  also  there  to 
win  and  he  extended  himself 
equally.  According  to  judicial  pro- 
cedure the  latter  appeared  to  be 
the  runner-up  over  such  other 
notables  as  Mrs.  M.  Hartley 
Dodge's  German  Shepherd  Dog, 
Ch.  Giralda's  Geisha;  H.  E.  Mel- 
lenthin's  Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  My 
Own  Brucie;  C.  P.  Squire's  Bos- 
ton Terrier,  Duneland  Duke;  and 
Arthur  Mills'  Yorkshire  Terrier, 
Miss  Wvnsum.  In  the  order  named 
these  dogs  were  the  winners  of 
the  terrier,  hound,  working,  sport- 
ing, non-sporting,  and  toy  groups 
respectively. 

HOUNDS  AND  TERRIERS. 

To  head  hounds  Mrs.  Jones' 
Herman  Rinkton  had  to  beat  out 
Mrs.  William  du  Pont's  Beagle, 
Ch.  Meadowlark  Draftsman,  also  a 
noted  group  winner;  Mrs.  Helene 
W.  Duker's  Whippet,  Ch.  Miss 
Pantalettes;  and  Q.  A.  Shaw  Mc- 
Kean's  Afghan  Hound,  Rudiki  of 
Prides  Hill.  The  terrier  groifp  fur- 
nished the  keenest  kind  of  com- 
petition with  Ch.  Nornav  Saddler 
finally  forging  to  the  fore  over 
Choc  Luing  Kennels'  Kerry  Blue 
Terrier,  Cr.  Bumble  Bee  of  Del- 
win;  Badgewood  Kennels'  Sealy- 
ham  Terrier,  Xutfield  Supreme  of 
Badgewood;  and  Anthony  Neary's 
Bedlington  Terrier,  Ch.  Lady 
Rowena  of  Roanoakes;  all  noted 
best  in  show  winners  and  closely 
matched  in  merit. 

SPORTING  DOGS.  Sporting 
dogs  were  also  a  splendid  group 
with  the  going  close  among  them. 
Ch.  My  Own  Brucie,  best  in  show 
winner  at  the  recent  renewal  of 
the  important  Westbury  fixture, 
eventually  finished  first.  Xext  in 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


Van  de  Poll  from  Monkemeyer 


Tributes  to  a  Sportsman 
and  a  Gracious  Lady 
Wildfowl  Restrictions 


D*.  John  C.  Phillips  was  a  modest  gen- 
tleman of  New  England.  I  am  sure 
that,  like  Gran'ther  Hill,  he  felt  when 
it  should  come  time  for  him  to  die  he  would 
be  perfectly  competent  to  attend  to  the  mat- 
ter himself,  quietly  and  without  ostentation 
as  was  his  habit  in  dealing  with  various  other 
affairs  of  life. 

And  so  it  was.  One  November  day,  with 
his  dog  on  point  on  a  grouse,  John  Phillips 
made  his  departure  from  among  us  in  much 
the  manner  he  would  have  preferred.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  he  and  I  talked  about  a  shoot- 
ing story  by  Ben  Ames  Williams,  "The  Eftest 
Way,"  which  John  admired  greatly  and  in- 
cluded in  one  of  his  "Sketch  Books."  It  con- 
cerned a  man,  an  ardent  upland  gunner,  who 
came  suddenly  to  the  end  of  his  white  tape 
in  a  strip  of  woodcock  cover  with  two  birds 
down  on  a  double.  John  said  with  conviction, 
"That  would  be  a  grand  way  to  go  when  a 
man's  time  was  up,  wouldn't  it?" 

In  his  lifetime  John  accomplished  as  much 
as  any  man  to  further  the  cause  of  wildlife 
conservation  and  to  lift  the  standards  of 
American  sportsmanship.  He  was  one  of  the 
group  of  men  principally  responsible  for  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  important  conser- 
vation legislation,  and  he  held  in  bitter  con- 
tempt those  so  called  "sportsmen"  who  fought 
against  these  programs  in  defense  of  their 
own  selfish  purposes.  A  keen  gunner  he  was, 
yet  when  he  died  John  Phillips  was  under  no 
sort  of  obligation  to  the  game  or  to  his  fellow 
sportsmen.  His  own  great  work  on  waterfowl 
is  a  splendid  contribution  to  sportsmen  and 
the  ornithologists.  He  did  us  all  another  serv- 
ice by  collecting  and  publishing  from  time  to 
time  sketches,  diaries,  and  narratives  by  many 
authors — valuable  material  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 


There  is  no  need  for  me  to  do  it  and  I 
have  little  enthusiasm  to  catalogue  the  works 
of  this  man.  However  notable  these  are,  they 
seem  infinitely  less  important  to  me  at  the 
moment  than  the  qualities  of  friendship, 
frankness,  generosity,  and  courage  that  were 
his  in  such  full  measure. 

As  the  word  went  around  all  over  this 
country  I  know  that  his  friends  gathered  in 
small  groups,  drawn  by  the  same  sense  of 
loneliness  and  loss  at  the  news  of  John  Phil- 
lips' death.  I  know,  too,  that  they  talked  of 
him  and  recalled  all  sorts  of  pleasant  things 
about  their  friend  who  was  so  singularly  rich 
in  all  those  qualities  that  become  a  man. 
And  so  we  will  leave  him — there  beside  his 
wondering  dog  and  the  brown  bird  which  he 
never  saw. 

TRIBUTE  TO  A  GRACIOUS  LADY. 

My  heart  is  heavy  indeed  as  I  write  to  report 
the  death  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Crossman,  on  Octo- 
ber 21st,  resulting  from  injuries  received  in 
an  automobile  accident.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Captain  Edward  Crossman  who  is  known 
internationally  as  a  leading  authority  on 
small  arms  and  ammunition.  Captain  Cross- 
man  was  seriously  injured  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  Crossman  was  a  sportswoman — one  of 
the  top  ranking  rifle  and  shotgun  shots  in  the 
country.  She  was  also  a  fine  musician  who 
knew  well  the  work  of  the  great  geniuses  of 
harmony.  I  shall  remember  her  as  a  lovely 
person,  a  graceful  lady  whose  spirit  was  filled 
with  gentleness,  humor,  honesty,  and  kindli- 
ness. When  she  entered  a  room  or  joined  a 
group  it  was  as  if  she  carried  a  lamp,  and 
its  glow,  falling  upon  those  around  her, 
lightened  their  thoughts.  I  suppose  we  should 
not  say  in  sorrow  that  she  went  away  too 
soon,  but  rather  be  glad  that  she  came  at  all. 

WILDFOWL  RESTRICTIONS.  A  few 

days  ago  I  asked  a  gunning  acquaintance  if 
he  had  had  any  luck  with  his  duck  shooting 
this  season. 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  ain't  even  been.  I'm 
scared  to  try  it.  It  kinda  seems  to  me  like 
anything  a  man  can  do  to  a  wild  duck  these 
days  ain't  really  legal!" 


It  would  in  fact  seem  to  be  a  much  easier 
business  to  obtain  permission  from  the  dean 
of  a  female  seminary  to  take  the  president 
of  the  Junior  Class  to  see  a  dog  fight  than 
for  a  citizen  to  fare  forth  during  the  open 
season  and  return  at  eventide  walking  up- 
rightly before  all  men  and  carrying  a  legal 
bag  of  legal  wildfowl.  He  must  have  his  state 
shooting  license;  he  must  have  a  federal  mi- 
gratory bird  hunting  stamp;  he  must  use  a 
shotgun  not  larger  than  10  bore  and  one  of 
a  capacity  of  not  to  exceed  three  cartridges. 
He  mustn't  shoot  before  seven  a.m.  nor  later 
than  four  p.m.,  and  his  bag  limit  is  set  at 
ten  on  certain  species,  three  on  others,  and 
none  at  all  on  still  others  such  as  the  wood 
duck.  These  are  federal  regulations.  The 
states,  if  they  wish,  may  apply  still  other  re- 
strictions and  many  of  them  do  so. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  of  these 
restrictions  are  unnecessary  and  that  we 
might  have  fewer  don'ts  and  just  as  many 
ducks,  but  anyone  of  sense  who  knows  how 
near  we  were  to  losing  these  birds  in  1933  and 
1934  is  not  inclined  to  quibble  over  the  means 
employed  to  prevent  such  a  disaster.  The 
point  I  mean  to  discuss  is  not  what  effect 
these  laws  and  regulations  have  had  upon 
the  ducks,  but  their  effect  on  honest  gunners 
who  would  like  to  go  into  the  marshes  and 
sloughs  and  shoot  ducks  without  standing  in 
fear  of  the  law.  The  bare  possibility  that  one 
may  be  fined,  lose  his  shooting  license — and, 
in  some  states,  his  gun — if  he  kills  the  wrong 
kind  of  duck,  fills  a  man  with  solemn  fore- 
boding at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  be  light 
hearted  and  happy  for  once  in  his  harried, 
persecuted  life.  These  modern  rules  require 
more  skill  and  more  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  gunner — and  that  is  not  a  bad  idea. 

Most  of  the  regulations  are  easily  under- 
stood. Most  of  us  know  enough  to  tell  time, 
most  of  us  can  count  ten  dead  ducks,  but 
when  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
a  species  that  we  may  shoot  and  another  that 
we  must  not  shoot,  we  find  ourselves  some- 
times in  heavy  trouble.  It's  not  always  easy 
to  identify  ducks  by  their  markings  even 
when  you  have  them  actually  in  hand,  and 
for  some  time  I  have  (Continued  on  page  16) 
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Louis  Fancher 


International  Livestock  Exposition 
Beef  Cattle  .  .  .  Draft  Horses  .  .  .  Percherons  .  .  .  Belgians 


Each  year  at  the  end  of  November  the 
cream  of  the  country's  harvest  is  gath- 
ered together  in  the  International  Am- 
phitheatre in  Chicago's  stockyards;  there  to 
be  judged  by  experts  and  viewed  by  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  people  a  day  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  week.  This  collection  of  the  country's 
fattest  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs;  its  most 
statuesque  and  powerful  draft  horses;  and 
samples  of  its  finest  farm  produce  is  the  In- 
ternational Livestock  Exposition,  a  huge 
country  fair  in  the  city.  Each  year  it  brings 
together  thousands  of  people  from  all  walks 
ot  me,  and  all  of  them,  from  the  humblest 
drover  to  the  wealthiest  country  gentleman, 
have  one  thing  in  common — a  love  of  fine 
pure  blooded  livestock  and  of  agriculture  at 
its  best.  It's  a  grand  holidav  for  most  of 
them.  For  many,  up  from  isolated  farms,  it 
is  the  great  social  event  of  the  year. 

BEEF  CATTLE.  Your  first  thought  of  the 
International  is  bound  to  be  of  the  cattle. 
There  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the  stock- 
yards with  ••Packingtown"  over  bevond,  and 
you  may  forget  for  a  moment  that  it  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  exhibition  of  fat  stock 
ready  for  slaughter.  However,  the  cattle  prob- 
ably  are  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
show — certainly  they  are  in  numbers.  There 
are  rows  of  Herefords,  Shorthorns,  and  of  the 
increasingly  popular  shining  black  Aberdeen 
Angus,  all  of  them  so  sleek  and  square  and 
solid  that  they  can  scarcely  walk.  They  don't 
walk  really;  they  waddle  as  they  are  led  to 
and  from  the  judging  arena,  and  you  can't 
help  but  think  of  the  delectable  steaks  and 
roasts  under  their  glossy  hides.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  milking  Shorthorns  there  isn't 
a  dairy  cow  to  be  seen. 

DRAFT  HORSES.  Tt  isn't  until  you  get 
inside  the  barns  that  you  appreciate  the  fact 
that  in  this  mechanized  age  heavy  draft  horses 
are  still  extremely  important.  At  the  Interna- 
tional the  horse  barns  seem  to  cover  acres, 
and  when  you  see  the  great  powerful  rumps 
of  Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydesdales.  Shires, 
and  Suffolks  as  they  stand  in  the  rows  of 


stalls  you  realize  that  horse  power  is  still  a 
flesh  and  blood  fact  to  farmers  and  land- 
owners. The  crowd  likes  the  big  horses  too, 
and  the  ringside  is  always  crowded  when  the 
judging  of  the  draft  classes  is  going  on.  Even 
those  who  don't  know  the  fine  points  can  get 
a  thrill  out  of  the  great  fellows.  Thev  are  the 
personification  of  strength  and  endurance 
with  their  great  hoofs,  sturdy  legs,  and  the 
tremendous  bulk  of  their  bodies.  Thev  seem 
cumbersome  perhaps  beside  the  daintier  light 
harness  and  saddle  horses,  but  their  sheer 
power  gives  them  a  certain  majesty. 

PERCHERONS.  The  Percherons  arc  still 
the  most  popular,  170  of  them  being  shown 
this  year.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
largest  Percheron  show  seen  at  the  exposition 
in  a  long  time.  The  Percheron  Association  has 
been  busily  and  intelligently  going  about 
standardizing  their  breed.  Thev  are  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  long-legged,  light-boned 
type  which  is  sometimes  encountered  these 
days  and  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  with 
their  breed  type  study  classes.  These  classes 
have  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  breed- 
ing a  more  rugged  horse  with  good  deep  mid- 
dles, shorter  and  more  muscular  legs  with 
heavier  bone,  strong  backs,  good  croups,  clean 
legs,  sloping  pasterns,  and  good,  big  feet. 
They  want  to  accomplish  this  and  still  keep 
the  attractive  heads  and  necks,  well-balanced 
stride,  alertness  and  style  that  have  always 
been  features  of  the  breed.  By  encouraging 
the  breeding  of  this  type  they  will  undoubt- 
edly still  further  popularize  this  already  very 
popular  breed.  The  ideal  type  of  Percheron 
has  not  been  definitely  decided  on  in  every 
detail  as  yet,  though  by  carefully  analyzing 
the  farmer's  needs,  and  by  careful  studv  of 
the  winning  horses  of  today,  they  are  steadily 
and  rapidly  working  toward  that  end. 

The  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion 
this  year  was  Hesitation  Leon,  a  four-year- 
old  exhibited  bv  the  Ohio  State  University 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the  stal- 
lions used  in  the  type  study  groups  conducted 
by  the  Percheron  Association  in  1937.  The 
first  five  horses  from  each  class  were  chosen 


for  discussion  and  Hesitation  Leon  was  con- 
sidered to  have  second  best  head  and  neck, 
fourth  best  back  and  middle,  second  best  bone 
and  set  of  legs — front,  hind,  feet,  pasterns, 
and  third  stallion  with  truest  and  best  action. 
According  to  the  standard  he  is  not  as  com- 
pact and  "drafty"  as  he  should  be.  He  needs* 
a  bit  more  depth  of  body  and  muscling  to  be 
perfect,  but  still  is  a  splendid  stallion  and 
the  top  of  a  good  show.  Lancinante,  shown 
by  Conners  Prairie  Farm,  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion mare  of  1937  won  again  this  year.  Look- 
ing better  than  ever  she  went  to  the  head  of 
the  finest  lot  of  Percheron  mares  to  be  seen 
at  the  Exposition  in  many  years,  a  group 
representing  the  type  that  the  association  is 
pushing  and  clearly  showing  breed  improve- 
ment. Enchanter,  the  1937  Grand  Champion, 
owned  by  Pine  Tree  Farms,  went  to  the  top 
of  the  Aged  Stallion  division  and  was  Reserve 
Senior  Champion.  Incidentally  1939  is  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Percheron  breed  in 
this  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
great  many  of  the  finest  Percherons  in  the 
United  States  come  from  three  counties:  Del- 
aware County  in  Ohio  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  breed  of  any  county  in  this  coun- 
try. Then  come  Hamilton  County,  Indiana 
and  Frederick  County  in  Maryland. 

BELGIANS.  Next  in  number  in  draft  horse 
classes  were  the  Belgians  with  104.  Not  as 
many  as  last  year  but  those  who  know  sav  the 
quality  was  higher,  and  that  the  Judge.  David 
Haxton  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  had  a  very  difficult 
task  cut  out  for  him.  The  Grand  Champion 
Stallion  was  Jay  Farceur  shown  by  H.  C. 
Horneman,  Dansville.  111.  This  horse  has  been 
a  quite  consistent  winner  for  several  years. 
Yalseur  de  Labliau,  shown  bv  the  Sugar  Grove 
Farms,  of  Aurora,  111.,  was  the  Reserve  Stal- 
lion. The  Grand  Champion  Mare  was  Jean- 
nine  also  shown  bv  H.  C.  Horneman.  She  is 
not  only  a  fine  type  mare,  but  thev  sav  she 
raised  a  winning  stallion  foal  this  last  year. 
Carlotta,  shown  by  Boulder  Bridge  Farm,  of 
Excelsior,  Minn.,  was  Reserve. 

The  draft  horses  and  the  beef  cattle  are 
only  part  of  the  whole  show.  There  is  also 
the  regular  horse  show,  with  most  of  its 
classes  at  night.  This  is  so  popular  that  vou 
have  to  reserve  seats  davs  in  advance.  It's 
a  good  horse  show  too,  for  some  of  the  best 
stables  in  the  country  exhibit  their  hunters, 
jumpers,  gaited  saddle  horses,  and  hackneys. 
Then  there  are  the  "acts" — trick  riding,  sheep 
herding,  polo  games,  sheep  shearing  contests, 
parades  of  winning  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
great  wagons  of  the  brewers  and  meatpackers 
drawn  by  six  draft  horses  in  shining  harness 
— all  these  things  are  wonderful  fun  and  bring 
a  roar  of  enthusiasm  from  the  audience. 

4 

EDUCATION.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
function  of  the  Exposition  is  that  of  educa- 
tion. The  thousands  of  farmers  that  come 
learn  ways  in  which  they  can  get  more  out 
of  their  farms.  Friday  is  always  children's 
day.  School  children  are  admitted  free  that 
day  and  thev  come  bv  the  thousands,  led  by 
harassed  teachers  who  are  nearly  driven  to 
distraction  trying  to  keep  their  groups  herded. 
The  place  is  a  bedlam,  for  the  kids  get  into 
everything  and  make  so  much  noise  that  vou 
can't  hear  yourself  think. 

This  year  we  thought  the  roof  of  the  am- 
phitheatre would  come  off  when  a  newly 
shorn  sheep  got  loose  in  the  arena.  Thousands 
of  shrill  voices  cheered  as  it  successfully 
eluded  half  a  dozen  (Continued  on  page  16) 
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Which  Would  Look  Better  on  Your  Farm? 


^UST  a  little  matter  of  detail  perhaps,  but  you  can  make  no 
0  better  investment  in  horse  power,  lower  cost  per  ton  moved 
per  dollar  of  feed  or  in  bettering  the  general  appearance  of 
your  farm  than  the  purchase  of  a  team  of  Repajo  Belgians.  We 
have  the  largest  herd  of  registered  purebred  Belgians  on  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard.  We  cater  to  the  landowner  who  cares 
for  detail— detail  of  his  livestock — and  who  wants  his  work 
teams  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings. 

REPAJO  FARMS 


Royal  Oak,  Maryland 


>  'jHf 


T.  E.  HICKS 


N.  L.  GAMBRILL 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

FOR  QUALITY  BEEF 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  are 
solid  black  in  color  and  have 
no  horns.  They  require  no  ex- 
pensive buildings  or  equip- 
ment. They  will  turn  your 
pasture  grass  and  home-grown 
feeds  into  quality  beef,  which 
always  brings  a  premium. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  on 
the  Breeding  and  Feeding  of 
Aberdeen  Angus. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

WORTON  MARYLAND 

Accredited  free  from  Tuberculosis 
and  Bang's  Disease. 


A  SMALL  HERD 
FOR  SALE 

Offer  a  small,  well-bred  herd  for 
sale.  It  includes  a  bull,  6  cows  and  4 
heifers.  The  bull,  Cornwall  Hill  Pride 
242902,  is  2  years  old  and  is  sired  by 
Foremost  Victor  206534,  a  son  of 
Foremost  Masterpiece  159266.  "Pride" 
is  out  of  Imp.  Valongis  Marguerite 
312800  that  has  a  record  of  14439.2  lbs. 
M..  695.6  lbs.  F.,  CI.  A.  The  cows  are 
well-bred,  3  of  them  are  by  Meredith 
Pilot  200811  and  1  by  Gerar  Proud 
Royal  93522.  5  are  in  milk,  2  of  them 
freshening  in  September,  1  is  due  in 
January  and  1  of  the  heifers  is  due 
in  December.  The  other  3  heifers  are 
from  10  to  18  months  of  age. 

The   Herd  is  Blood  Tested 
and  T.  B.  Accredited 

W rite  for  further  particulars  and  price 

R.  R.  TOPPING 
Box  461, Greenwich,  Connecticut 
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The  Best  of  All 
Liniments 

AINTREE 


prepared  in  London  by 

Day,  Son  &  Hewitt 

can  now  be  had 
in  this  country 

Send  for  a 
Free  Sample  Today 

M.  Jtoklep  &  e#>on£ 

Mfjitftnarslj,  $a. 


SUFFOLK  PUNCHES 

For  Sale 

Stallions,  bred  mares, 
fillies  and 
weanling  stallions 
International  Champions 

BUY  NOW 

and  be  sure  of  winning 
ribbons.  No  reservations 

WOODY  NOOK  FARMS 

Glen  Ellyn  Illinois 

25  Miles  West  of  Chicago 
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STARLINE'S  NEW 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 

IMPROVEMENTS 


AGAIN 
STARLINE  LEADS 

4tCAAP  *  *  *  * 
FEATURES  INCLUDE 

-X-STARLINE  RUST 
SHIELD  (Patent 
ed)  —  Makes  e(|U 
mcnt   last   twice  as 
long. 

■^•STARLINE  TAPER 
TOP  CURB  (Pat- 
ented) —  Prevents 
big  knees  and  ab- 
scessed briskets. 

T^STARLINE  ROLL- 
UP  WINDOWS 
(Patented)  —  Can 
be  set  closer  to  ceil- 
ing. No-draft  venti- 
lation. 

-X-MOST  OF  THE  IM- 
"PORTANT  LABOR- 
SAVING  AND 
MONEY-SAVING 
IMPROVEMENTS 
have  been  devel- 
oped by  Starlinc 
in    the    past  SO 
years.     Look  to 
Starline   for  the 
latest  and  finest. 


This  display  identifies 
your  Starline  Dealer. 


SEND    FOR    FREE  BOOK 

Write  today  for  Starilne's 
FREE  64-page  Proved  l'lan  Book. 

STARLINE  INC. 

Uepl  -1023,  Harvard,  III.,  or  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Buildings 
and  Equipment  with  Background 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  country's  leading  farm  and  estate 
owners  have  turned  to  Jamesway  for  farm  buildings  of  distinction 
and  character.  Long  experience  in  design  and  construction  has 
provided  a  background  of  superiority  in  all  phases  of  building — 
including  fire  resistance,  insulation,  ventilation,  and  equipment. 

Advanced  methods  of  providing  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  pro- 
tection of  valuable  animals  make  Jamesway  planned,  equipped, 
and  ventilated  farm  buildings  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  farm 
building  field  today,  as  they  have  for  three  decades. 

Before  building,  remodeling,  equipping,  or  ventilating  any  kind  of 
farm  building — investigate  the  advantages  of  Jamesway  dairy  and 
horse  barns,  hog  and  poultry  houses,  and  other  farm  buildings. 
Also  find  out  about  the  free  consultation  service  of  our  farm 
building  engineers.  A  letter  to  our  nearest  office  will  bring  com- 
plete information. 

JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  CL-19      FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

ELM  IRA,  N.  Y.  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 

Large  selection  of  both  three  and  five 
gaited  saddle  horses,  also  hunters,  includ- 
ing thoroughbreds,  half  and  three  quar- 
ter breds,  with  manners  and  hunting  ex- 
perience. 

Specialize  in  horses  with  dispositions  and 
mouths  suitable  for  ladies  and  children  to 
ride  with  safety. 

Tf  not  convenient  to  come  to  see  horses, 
let  me  know  your  requirements,  if  think 
have  anything  will  suit  you,  will  send 
photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guarantee  as  represented, 
if  purchaser  should  find  different  after 
week  or  ten  days'  trial  will  refund  money 
and  pay  transportation  both  ways,  the 
buyer  is  the  judge  as  to  whether  is  as 
represented. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


MORNING  STAR 

Chestnut  gelding,  (3  gaited)  6  yrs.  1G  hands, 
very  smart  looking,  good  going,  well  mannered, 
pleasure  horse  and  good  enough  to  show  in  the 
smaller  shows. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE  &  THE  SPORTSMAN 


January,  1939 


LOUDEN  brings  the  Newest 
in  STABLEJQUIPME^ 


rNOES  your  fancy  run  to  horses  and 
""^  stables?  Or  to  cows  and  prize- 
winning  purebreds?  No  matter!  Before 
you  build  or  modernize  any  animal 
shelter,  send  for  the  new  Louden  Barn 
Plan  Book.  It  clearly  illustrates  and 
fully  describes  the  very  newest  and 
latest  in  every  type  farm  building 
construction.  A  complete  explanation 
of    Louden    Agricultural  Engineering 


•  Combination  horse  and  cow  stable, 
Douglas  Stewart,  Citrnee,  III. 

Service — a  service  based  on  72  years 
practical  experience.  Thousands  of 
buildings  for  practical  dirt  farmers  and 
finest  estates  of  this  and  forty  other  na- 
tions have  been  planned  and  equipped 
by  Louden.  From  the  Summer  Capital 
of  India,  and  the  Himalayan  Mountain 
Farm,  to  the  farms  of  former  Presidents 
of  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Write  for  this 
book  today.  There's  no  obligation. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 


151  E.  Court  Street 
Fairfield,  Iowa 


(Est.  186T) 
BRANCHES:  Toledo,  St.  Paul 


1053  Broadway,  Dept.  1 
Albany,  New  n  ork 


IB 


ED 


•EVERYTHING  FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS' 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A   remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion.  Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,_Wa11ingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  RESTOCKING 

Pheasants 
Grey  Mallard  Ducks 
Bronze  Turkeys 
Wild  Turkeys 


Choice    dres.-ed    birds    by  Parcel 
Post  anywhere 

SET7SNG  EGGS  IN  SEASON 
INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


CHAPIN  GAME  BIRD  KERNELS 


SILVER  PHEASANT 


Chapin  Game  Bird  Ker- 
nels Lay  All  fed  daily  to 
your  game  birds  will  take 
care  of  their  feeding  re- 
quirements better  than 
all  grain  feeding.  When 
you  use  no  mash  as  a 
supplement,  your  birds 
may  start  picking,  par- 
ticularly when  there  is 
not  enough  cover  in  your 
fields. 

We  have  seen  several 
holding  pens  which  had 
large  numbers  of  pheas- 
ants in  fine  vigorous 
health.  These  pheasants 
are  being  fed  Chapin 
Kernels  daily. 

There  is  a  certain  cost 
required  to  carry  all  game 
birds  through  the  Winter. 
You  will  have  fewer  losses 
and  better  birds  when 
thev  are  fed  properly. 
Chapin  Game  Bird  Ker- 
nels are  used  successfully 
bv    State    Game  Farms 


and  many  large  breeders.  Why  not  use  a  feed  which  has  stood  the  test  of  many  years 
of  breeding  game  birds? 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

Chapin  &  Company       D<  pt.  C.  L.       Hammond,  Indiana 


pursuers.  But  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  youngsters  are  intensely 
interested  in  everything  they  see 
and  we  are  convinced  that  they 
really  learn  a  lot,  which  is  a  good 
thing,  for  many  of  that  group  are 
the  farmers  of  the  future.  Some 
of  the  children,  the  4H  Clubbers, 
are  pretty  expert  in  animal  hus- 
bandry and  other  activities  in  their 
own  right.  When  you  see  them 
grooming  their  cattle  and  proudly 
displaying  sheep,  pigs,  canned 
goods,  grain,  and  a  million  other 
things  done  entirely  by  themselves, 
you  realize  that  the  farms  of  the 
future  are  in  good  hands.  After 
all  fourteen-year-old  Irene  Brown, 
of  Alido,  Illinois,  bought,  raised 
and  fed  Mercer,  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion steer,  beating  all  comers.  She 
got  a  nice  price  for  him  too,  $3.35 
a  pound — and  there  were  1,133 
pounds. 

Guns  and  game 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
been  inclined  to  think  that  a 
sportsman  shouldn't  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  knowledge  of  col- 
orings and  markings  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  chain  gang.  Because  of 
its  vivid  coloring  and  crest  the 
male  wood  duck  ought  to  be  easy 
to  jdentify,  but  each  season  a  lot 
of  these  forbidden  fowl  are  killed 
■ — and  by  gunners  of  more  than 
average  experience.  With  other 
species,  particularly  among  the 
diving  ducks — canvasback,  red- 
head, and  scaup — not  so  distinctly 
marked,  the  case  is  even  worse. 
More  often  than  not  the  gunner 
has  to  look  for  identification 
marks  on  ducks  on  the  wing  and 
at  some  distance.  He  has  no  time 
to  ponder  on  the  precise  shade  of 
the  spectrum  or  the  color  of  the 
iris.  Light,  or  the  lack  of  it,  mist, 
snow,  or  rain  may  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties. No  sportsman  likes  to  kill 
a  protected  bird  even  though  he 
may  run  little  risk  of  being  caught 
with  it,  but  no  one  likes  .to  pass 
up  the  only  shot  he's  apt  to  have 
all  day  because  he  can't  be  quite 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the  species 
making  up  the  flock  that's  whizz- 
ing across  the  stool. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  gunner 
may  more  profitably  spend  his 
time  on  a  marsh  studying  the 
fiight  manners  of  ducks  than  in  a 


museum  of  natural  history  exam- 
ining their  plumage.  Each  of  the 
species  has  its  own  characteristic 
flight,  a  way  of  looking  unlike  any 
other  even  when  seen  at  a  distance 
against  sky,  water,  or  shore  line. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  difficult  to  describe  but  thev 
are  not  difficult  to  observe  and 
iearn.  Veteran  gunners  and  guides 
know  how  to  identify  a  flock  of 
ducks  while  the  birds  are  still  too 
far  away  to  show  any  trace  of 
color.  A  day  on  the  grounds  with 
such  a  man  is  worth  more  to  the 
student  gunner  than  all  the  color 
charts  ever  made  up. 

There  is  another  way  to  learn 
to  know  one  duck  from  another 
but  I  do  not  recommend  it.  If  in 
doubt,  shoot  a  few  and  show  them 
to  a  game  warden.  He'll  probablv 
tell  you  that  they're  wood  ducks. 

MARTIANS  VS.  ARYANS. 

After  the  beating  we  gave  them  a 
few  weeks  ago  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Martians  will  attempt  another 
invasion  before  1940.  Never  have 
we  met  a  national  emergency  with 
equal  gallantry  and  aplomb.  At 
the  first  alarm  a  million  Ameri- 
cans sprang  up  and  with  that  cold 
battle  gleam  blazing  in  their  eyes 
rushed  out  and  took  the  "wel- 
come"  doormat  off  the  front  steps. 
There  are,  I  think,  great  lessons 
we  may  learn  from  that  experience 
— a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  certainlv, 
and  in  a  system  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion so  excellent  that  our  enemies 
using  it  were  able  to  land  canned 
'"Birdseye"  processed  soldiers 
squarely  across  the  Pulaski  High- 
way from  a  range  of  35,000,000 
miles.  But  however  good  these  un- 
earthly populations  may  be  at  tra- 
versing interplanetary  space,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  their  civiliza- 
tion is  equal  to  our  own.  A  poll 
of  all  the  planets  and  constella- 
tions must  fail  to  disclose  any  race 
more  gentle,  chivalrous,  forbear- 
ing, and  compassionate  than  we 
proud  Aryans  have  lately  shown 
ourselves  to  be,  nor  one  so  sweetly 
apt  at  turning  a  marvelous  thing 
like  the  gift  of  flight,  for  instance, 
into  an  assassin's  device  for  the 
massacre  of  the  helpless  who  wor- 
ship God  according  to  other  cus- 
toms and  have  a  pigmentation 
that  differs  from  our  own. 


FREE  r 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address.   

City       State  


Breed,  Eat 
ISquabsl 

Easily,  steadily 
raised  in  ONLY 
25  DAYS.  Why 
breed  for  ordi- 
nary trade  when 
these  great  luxury  national  mar- 
kets want  all  the  squabs  you  can 
ship  every  day  in  the  year?  Go 
after  this  desirable,  profitable 
trade  now.  Write  for  prices  and 


FREE  PICTURE  BOOK. 

RICE  FARM 

323  Howard  Street 


4, 


Melrose 


Massachusetts 


lAlnlllMl  by  William  H.  Taylor 


Soibelman  Syndicate 


Twelve-Meters  . 


Ocean  Racers  ....  National  Motor  Boat  Show  ....  Labor  Treaty 


Britannia,  for  forty  years  the  bellwether 
of  the  British  racing  fleet,  may  rest  in 
a  watery  grave,  but  her  traditions  go 
sailing  on.  Overhauling  the  rules  governing 
the  equipment  of  twelve-meter  sloops  a  while 
ago,  it  occurred  to  officials  of  the  North 
American  Yacht  Racing  Union  that  it  was 
rather  silly  to  require  the  boats  to  carry 
heavv  anchors  and  chains  without  also  requir- 
ing a  windlass  to  handle  them  with.  This  with 
other  suggestions  was  forwarded  to  the  British 
who  agreed  to  several  of  the  others  but  put 
their  foot  down  in  the  matter  of  the  windlass, 
explaining  with  beautiful  simplicity  that, 
"Britannia  never  had  a  windlass." 

The  British  method  of  getting  in  chain  is 
to  hook  one  block  of  a  tackle  to  the  taffrail 
and  the  other  to  the  chain  just  inside  the 
hawse  pipe  and  walk  it  in — also  beautifully 
simple  and  very  effective. 

The  Union's  other  suggestions  for  minor 
improvements  in  the  class,  some  of  which 
were  received  with  approbation  while  others 
weren't,  included  increasing  the  cabin  head- 
room to  6  feet,  6  inches  (several  owners  here 
and  abroad  being  out-size  men);  permitting 
teak  decks  the  same  weight  as  pine  but  thin- 
ner; allowing  the  use  of  a  translucent  mate- 
rial stronger  than  glass  in  skylights;  requir- 
ing bronze  or  steel  strapping  in  the  way  of 
the  masts,  and  things  like  that. 

TWELVE  METERS.  One  nice  thing  about 
the  Twelve-meter  class  is  that  it  always  gives 
us  writers  something  to  work  on  in  the  lean 
months.  The  Twelves  are  always  planning 
great  doings  in  the  fall,  and  as  the  winter 
wears  on  the  plans  are  changed  and  changed 
and  changed  (usually  often  enough  for  a 
paragraph  every  month)  until  spring  rolls 
around  with  the  Twelve-meter  class  in  status 
quo.  This  months  item  is  that  the  American 


team  which  is  going  to  invade  England  next 
summer  has  dwindled  to  a  strength  of  one 
boat,  and  a  boat  yet  unborn,  at  that.  Alfred 
L.  Loomis,  who  planned  until  recently  to  take 
Northern  Light  abroad,  will  be  unable  to  do 
so  owing  to  illness  in  his  family  and  the  boat, 
Long  Island  Sound  champion  last  summer, 
is  for  sale.  This  leaves  Mike  Vanderbilt  as 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  original  four-boat 
expeditionary  force.  Come  to  think  of  it,  he 
wasn't  one  of  the  original  four  at  all.  Any- 
how, he's  still  planning  to  go  over.  Maybe 
by  next  month  we  can  eke  another  paragraph 
or  two  out  of  the  fact  that  somebody  else 
has  decided  to  join  him  after  all,  or  hasn't, 
or  something. 

OCEAN  RACERS.  The  same  meeting  of 
the  International  Yacht  Racing  Union  that 
passed  on  the  twelve-meter  rules  also  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  do  some  further  think- 
ing about  the  possibility  of  an  international 
measurement  rule  for  ocean  racers.  The  Cruis- 
ing Club  of  America,  along  with  the  Royal 
Ocean  Racing  Club  and  sundry  European 
bodies  sponsoring  ocean  races,  had  previously 
been  asked  for  their  views.  The  C.  C.  of  A. 
responded  that  it  felt  its  present  rule,  which 
it  is  committed  to  using  "as  is"  through  1940, 
was  very  much  on  the  right  track,  but  that 
the  credits  and  penalties  based  on  various 
features  of  design  such  as  beam,  depth,  and 
freeboard  appeared  to  be  a  little  too  large  at 
present  and  it  wants  to  do  some  experiment- 
ing before  it's  ready  to  recommend  the  rule 
for  international  adoption.  Maybe  if  the  plus 
and  minus  factors  are  scaled  down  a  bit, 
future  generations  of  ocean  racers  will  look 
less  as  if  they'd  been  all  poured  in  the  same 
mold,  and  then  shrunk  or  expanded  to  fit  the 
owner's  size  requirements,  as  so  many  of  the 
1938  Bermuda  race  starters  did. 


Maybe  Baruna's  foreign  expedition  next 
summer  will  prove  something  about  rules. 
Henry  C.  Taylor  plans  to  ship  his  Bermuda 
race  winner  abroad  and  to  compete  not  only 
in  the  Fastnet  but  also  in  the  Baltic  races. 
The  Fastnet  is  handicapped  by  the  British 
Rule  and  the  Baltic  race  will  be  handicapped 
under  both  the  American  and  Swedish  Rules. 
If  she  should  happen  to  win  under  all  three, 
it'll  prove  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  still 
with  us. 

While  Baruna  goes  east  in  search  of  more 
territory  to  conquer  Dick  Reynolds  is  going 
off  in  the  other  direction  with  Blitzen,  class 
B  winner  in  the  Bermuda  race,  and  see  what 
he  can  do  about  the  trans-Pacific  race  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu.  Suggested  new 
slogan  for  Sparkman  and  Stephens,  designers 
— "The  sun  never  sets  on  our  ocean  racers." 

NATIONAL   MOTORBOAT  SHOW. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  National  Motorboat 
Show  opens  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  at 
New  York,  January  6,  running  through  the 
14th,  and  the  preliminary  publicity  on  the 
affair  presages  more  and  bigger  things — as  it 
always  has,  even  in  the  depths  of  the  depres- 
sion. This  year,  however,  there  are  a  number 
of  new  manufacturers  exhibiting,  some  of  the 
old  exhibitors  are  bidding  for  more  space,  and 
in  general  there  should  be  at  least  the  usual 
amount  of  progress  to  report.  Too  bad  there 
isn't  room  for  a  few  of  the  fine  little  stand- 
ardized auxiliary  cruising  sloops  that  are 
being  put  out  nowadays,  but  maybe  they'd 
steal  so  much  of  the  thunder  from  the  power- 
boats that  the  sponsors  of  the  show  would 
get  mad.  It  gives  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  a  supplementary  spring  or  fall  show  of 
boats  afloat — say  at  City  Island,  for  the  New 
York  area,  and  corresponding  locations  for 
the  other  centers.       (Continued  on  page  85) 
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HOrSe  IVOteS  &  LOmmeni  by  Elizabeth  Grinnell 


Toronto  and  Chicago  Shows  . 


New  Race  Tracks 


New  Year's  Optimism 


Quite  a  few  National  exhibitors,  includ- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Biddle  Duke, 
Miss  Deborah  Rood.  Mrs.  E.  Graham 
Lewis,  Mr.  Crispin  Oglebay,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Sheehan,  went  to  Toronto  along  with  all  the 
Army  teams,  to  face  the  excellent  competition 
that  "this  attractive  show  always  offers,  and 
most  of  them  managed  to  account  for  a  class 
or  so  apiece.  Kilkare  Farms  of  Elberon,  New 
Jersey,  took  the  Saddle  Horse  Stake;  Nan-Su 
Farms,  of  Highland  Park,  both  the  Harness 
Horse  and  Pony  Stakes,  but  Cappy  Smith, 
of  the  May  Top  stables  turned  out  to  be  his 
country's  hero  as  he  took  the  Course  '"10"' 
Stake  for  jumpers  with  Golden  Brew  and  the 
President's  Hunter  Stake  with  Lord  Britain, 
beating  in  the  latter  such  horses  as  Mr. 
Oglebay  s  Holystone  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Moore 
Jr.'s  Troop.  Prior  to  the  President's  Stake 
Holystone  had  beaten  Lord  Britain,  and  won 
three  or  four  classes  of  varying  conditions, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  stake  it  was  Lord 
Britain's  turn.  In  any  case  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  United  States  made  a  very 
creditable  showing,  because  they  certainly 
have  excellent  hunters  in  Canada  and  thev 
know  how  tc  ride  them  too.  Toronto  ends 
with  a  class  over  5  ft.,  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  6  ft. 
jumps  and  this  also  went  back  across  the 
border  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Ken- 
nedys Erin's  Son.  Let's  sing  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner.  It  always  makes  a  good  showing 
when  you  pick  out  a  lot  of  classes  on  pur- 
pose, but  don't  forget  that  this  was  an  eight 
day  show,  that  there  were  a  lot  more  classes 
and  that  Canada  won  a  good  proportion  of 
them.  That's  one  reason  that  Toronto  is  so 
popular  with  exhibitors  from  the  United 
States.  They  are  sure  of  meeting  different 
horses,  sure  of  close  competition,  and  they 
are  sure  of  having  a  very  good  time. 

CHICAGO.  The  International  in  Chicago 
might  have  been  the  out-of-the-countrv  show. 


rather  than  Toronto,  as  far  as  duplication  of 
the  Garden  entries  went  for,  barring  Mrs. 
James  B.  Johnson's  (Miss  Frances  Dodge) 
stable  the  entries  were  almost  entirely  differ- 
ent and  they  were  different  from  Toronto, 
too,  Nan-Su  Farm  being  about  the  only 
notable  exception.  However,  this  is  not  ex- 
traordinary since  the  International,  unlike 
Toronto,  runs  more  to  harness  and  saddle 
classes  than  it  does  to  hunters.  Some  of  the 
well-known  winners  in  the  saddle  section  were 
Red  Top  Farm's  Snuffy  Smith,  Golden  Ava- 
lanche, and  Kalarama  King;  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Thompson's  Happy  Way  Farm  and  the  Heyl 
Pony  Farm,  along  with  Mrs.  Johnson's  horses 
and  those  from  Nan-Su  made  good  compe- 
tition in  the  harness  section,  and  Happy 
Wav's  Master  Johnnie  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Ander- 
son's Rysco  were  two  of  the  better  hunters. 
And  speaking  of  class  conditions,  which  the 
American  Horse  Show  Association  seems  to  be 
doing  lately,  the  International  has  a  rather 
good  way  of  wording  theirs  for  championship 
equitation.  "Contestants  to  be  judged  solelv 
on  their  ability  to  ride  and  handle  their 
mounts.  *  *  *  The  judge  shall  require  all 
contestants  to  ride  at  walk,  trot,  and  canter, 
to  reverse  and  canter  on  other  lead.  The 
judge  shall  consider  their  firmness  of  seat, 
their  method  of  using  hands,  legs,  and  feet 
as  aids,  and  their  poise  and  smoothness  in 
riding  at  the  different  gaits.  The  best  riders, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  shall  be  required 
to  back  their  mounts  and  canter  in  Figure  8, 
and  may  be  required  to  work  their  horses 
back  and  forth  on  one  side  of  the  ring  as 
well  as  around  the  ring;  to  drop  the  reins 
on  the  horses'  neck  and  pick  them  up.  Thev 
may  be  required  to  repeat  any  or  all  of  the 
foregoing  performances,  and  they  may  also 
be  required  to  use  other  mounts  and  to  per- 
form such  movements  on  the  new  mounts 
as  the  judge  deems  requisite,  but  changing 
mounts  shall  not  be  done  except  as  a  last 


resort,  seldom  necessarv."  That  ought  to 
cover  the  ground.  It's  long  enough,  and  I 
especially  like  that  "may" — there  will,  in 
other  words,  be  no  surprises  and  yet  the 
judges  won't  be  forced  to  waste  valuable 
time  watching  things  that  will  be  of  no  as- 
sistance in  judging  the  class.  But  I  don't 
quite  get  the  last  part.  "Seldom  necessarv 
(to  change  mounts).''  Personally  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  is  often  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary and  important  tests  of  horsemanship. 
However,  these  conditions  don't  tell  the 
judges  that  they  can't  change  horses  should 
they  want  to  do  so. 

COMPLAINT  DEPARTMENT.  For  this 
month  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to 
join  the  crowd  that  is  always  complaining 
and  shouting  about  what  is  wrong  with  the 
world  but  looking  forward  into  the  New  Year 
it  is  difficult  to  be  much  of  anvthing  but 
optimistic  concerning  the  various  branches  of 
the  horse  sports,  except,  possiblv,  the  com- 
plainers.  Practically  every  department,  the 
race  tracks,  horse  shows,  trotting  tracks, 
hunting,  polo,  hunt  meetings,  hacking,  in  fact 
everything  concerned  with  horses  is  increasing 
in  quantity  and  interest.  It  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary, when  you  look  back  over  the  obstacles 
that  these  sports  have  surmounted,  that  this 
should  be  so.  The  ccming  of  the  motor  age, 
wars,  depressions,  recessions  and  all  sorts  of 
national  and  international  disturbances  have 
hardly  interfered  with  their  growth  at  all. 
In  spite  of  everything  that  has  happened  they 
still  continue  to  get  bigger  and  better,  pro- 
viding they  are  deserving,  but  the  most  de- 
cided and  soundest  part  of  this  evolution  is 
the  fact  that  whereas  some  decades  ago,  in- 
terest in  pleasure  horses  was  limited  to  the 
so-called  privileged  classes,  now  this  interest 
belongs  to  the  general  public  and  if  there  is 
any  hint  of  danger  it's  in  over  production 
without  proper  control. 


Louis  Fancher 


General  view  ol  this  year's  Old  Glory  Sale  at  Squadron  A  Armory 
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For  Distinguished  Service 


HONOURS  OF  THE 

KING'S  OWN  SCOTTISH  BORDERERS 

Namur,  1695     Minden     Egmont-op-Zee     Martinique,  1809     Ajgbanistan,  lS78-'80 
Cbitral         Tirah         Paardeberg         South  Africa,  1900-V2  Moris 
Aisne,  1914      Ypres,  1914,  '15,  '17,  '18       Loos       Somrne,  1916,  '18 
Arras,  1917, '18     Soissonnais-Ourcq    Hindenburg  Line     Gallipoli,  191 5-' 16  Gaza 


HONOURS  OF  DEWAR'S 

White  Label 

MEDAL  SCOTCH  OF  THE  WORLD 


Medal  of  the  International  Exposition  of  Brussels,  1893. ..one  of 
more  than  60  medals  awarded  to  Dewar's  White  Label  for 
Excellence  in  Scotch  Whisky. 

At  home  and  overseas  dewar's  White  Label  is 
known  as  "The  Highball  of  the  Highlands."  For 
distinguished  service  it  has  won  more  than  60  med- 
als of  honour  throughout  the  Empire  and  the  world. 
Because  it  wears  its  honours  well  we  cite  it  for  your 
consideration.  Command  dewar's  White  Label  and 
soda  and  be  . .  ."At  Ease!" 


White  Label 

8 

years  old 

86.8  PROOF 


Victoria  Vat 


12 


years  ottt 

also  known  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

86.8  PROOF 
Blended  Scotch 
Whisky 


VictoriaVa 


'•scotch  whisk'1 

f„,    'G*T  YEARS    °l°  ftf 


.„      distillers  -j-rf 
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Dewar'. 

(Pronounced  Do-ers 


White  Label 


Copyright  1937,  Scbenley  Import  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Medal  Scotch  of  the  World 

BLENDED    SCOTCH  WHISKY 
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Steamship  Sailings 


To  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


#ll  reaardless  oi  years 
The  age  is  youth  regar 

,    „„v  delibeiatelY 
Liie  in  Hawaii  is  just  „  easY  and 

gentle.  The  age  is  y  auaiandOahu), 
TheiouiislandsXHawau  Mau^  aua^  ^  ^  ^ 

ate  easy  to  reach  horn  one  to  h  ^  ^ 

oitxa^antilowerswillpxove. 


I 


FMISSE  LL 


|     Foi  answers  to  all  Y  rNaniOHawau  ; 

|     Travel  Agent.  Secure  a  copy  ^  ^ 

I      a  schedule  that  shows  trequen  Qf 

Vancouver,  B.  O.,  rui 
^otherinterestingthrngs  ■ 

T^sadvertisernentissponso  dbY  igani_ 
Toulist  Bu-au.  a  nonj  o  t  ^Hoiioiuiu  ^ 
zatron  with  1   San  Francisco  and 

b-nches  at  2  Mam^  Angeles, Calit. 
706  West  OlYtnprc  B°uleV°  islands  oi  the 

Tte  Bureau  represents  alt  ^  mainlained 
Territory  oi  Hawaii.  U.  S. 

iolYour  service  bY  wAlI 

THE  PEOPLEOFHAW^ 


Come  to  Hawaii  after  you 
San  Francisco 

.   „S.H»W»II  TOURIST  BU«E»U 


Sail 

From 

To 

Steamer 

January  4 

Xew  York 

Glasgow 

Anchor 

Transylvania 

January  4 

New  York 

Southampton 

Cunard  \\  hite  Star 

Aquitania 

January  4 

New  York 

Bremen 

North  German  Lloyd 

Europa 

January  4 

New  York 

Genoa 

Italian 

Roma 

January  5 

New  York 

1 1  ainburg" 

L  nited  States 

Manhattan 

January  5 

New  York 

Havre 

French 

Champlain 

January  6 

New  York 

H  el  smgfors 

American  Scantic 

Scanstates 

January  6 

New  York 

Lon  don 

United  States 

American  Trader 

January  6 

New  York 

Li  verpool 

Cunard  \\  hite  Star 

Andania 

January  6 

St.  John 

1 .1  \  erpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  York 

January  7 

New  York 

Hambu  rg 

Hamburg- American 

1  lamburg 

January  7 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

Holland- America 

Xoordam 

January  7 

New  York 

Genoa 

Italian 

Conte  di  Savoia 

January  7 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

Pennland 

January  1 1 

New  York 

1  la  mburg 

United  States 

President  Roosevelt 

January  12 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  \\  hite  Star 

Ascania 

January  13 

New  York 

Helsingfors 

American  Scantic 

Murmalson 

January  13 

St.  John 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liuchess  ot  Atholl 

January  13 

New  York 

London 

L  nited  States 

American  Merchant 

January  13 

Xew  York 

Liverpool 

United  States 

American  Importer 

January  14 

New  York 

A  ii  twerp 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

Ilsenstein 

January  14 

New  York 

Ragusa 

Italian 

Rex 

January  14 

New  York 

Rot  terdam 

I  lolland-  America 

\  olendam 

January  14 

New  York 

Havre 

r reuch 

Paris 

January  14 

New  York 

nana 

American  Export 

EiXcaiiDur 

January  18 

New  York 

Gla  sgow 

Anchor 

Caledonia 

January  19 

New  York 

London 

(.  unarii  \\  hite  Istar 

Ausonia 

January  19 

New  York 

Gd  ynia 

Gdynia  -  America 

Ilati  >ry 

January  19 

New  York 

1 1  am  burp 

Hamburg*  American 

January  19 

New  York 

I  lamburg 

United  States 

Washington 

January  20 

New  York 

London 

United  States 

American  Farmer 

January  20 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Antonia 

January  20 

St.  John 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

January  20 

New  York 

1  [elsingiors 

American  Scantic 

Scanyork 

January  21 

New  York 

Southampton 

Cunard  White  Star 

Aquitania 

January  21 

New  York 

Havre 

French 

He  de  France 

January  21 

Boston 

Liverpool 

Furness 

Newfoundland 

January  21 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

I  lolland -America 

Zeendam 

January  21 

New  York 

Trieste 

Italian 

Vulcania 

January  21 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star-Bernstein 

Westernland 

January  21 

New  York 

( Ii  it  lunburg 

Swedish  American 

Drottningholm 

January  25 

New  York 

Oslo 

Norwegian  American 

Bergensfjord 

January  27 

Xew  York 

1  [elsingfOrs 

American  Scantic 

Scanmail 

January  27 

St.  John 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Montclare 

January  27 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Samaria 

January  27 

New  York 

London 

United  States 

American  Banker 

January  27 

New  York 

Liverpool 

United  States 

American  Shipper 

January  28 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

GeroVstein 

January  28 

Xew  York 

Rotterda  m 

Holland- American 

Veendam 

January  28 

New  York 

Havre 

French 

Champlain 

January  28 

New  York 

Haifa 

American  Export 

Exeter 

To  Central  and  South  America 


January  4 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Jamaica 

January  7 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Talamanca 

January  7 

New  York 

San  Antonio 

Grace 

Santa  Clara 

January  7 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

Furness  Prince 

Southern  Prince 

January  11 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Veragua 

January  13 

New  York 

San  Antonio 

Grace 

Santa  Maria 

January  14 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

American  Republics 

Uruguay 

January  14 

New  York 

Cristobal 

I  rnited  Fruit 

Quirigua 

January  18 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Chiriqui 

January  20 

New  York 

Chanaral 

Grace 

Santa  Rita 

January  21 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

Furness  Prince 

Eastern  Prince 

January  21 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Jamaica 

January  25 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Talamanca 

January  28 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

American  Republics 

Argentina 

January  28 

New  York 

San  Antonio 

Grace 

Santa  Lucia 

January  28 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Veragua 

Pacific  Sailings 


January  3 
January  5 
January  6 
January  7 
January  9 
January  12 
January  13 
January  16 
J  anuary  17 
January  18 
January  1" 
January  21 
January  22 
January  23 
January  27 
January  31 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Vancouver 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Vancouver 
San  Francisco 
Vancouver 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


Melbourne 

Honolulu 

Kobe 

Manila 

Manila 

Kobe 

Honolulu 

Hong  Kong 

Manila 

Sydney 

Honolulu 

Manila 

Manila 

Kobe 

Honolulu 

Melbourne 


Matson 
Matson 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Canadian  Pacific 
American  President 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Matson 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
American  President 
Canadian  Australasian 
Matson 

Canadian  Pacific 
American  President 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Matson 
Matson 


Mariposa 
Lurline 

Asama  Maru  • 
Empress  of  Canada 
President  Coolidge 
Hikawa  Maru 
Matsonia 
Tatuta  Maru 
President  Polk 
Aorangi 
Lurline 

Empress  of  Russia 
President  Taft 
Hie  Maru 
Matsonia 
Monterey 
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ERTAINTY  OF  PERFECTION 

Makes  Hapag-Lloyd  Trans-Atlantic  Commuters 


BREMEN 
EUROPA 
COLUMBUS 


Swift  Lloyd  Expresses 
to  Cherbourg,  South- 
ampton and  Biemen — 
with  the  Columbus 
adding  Ireland. 


NEW  YORK 
HAMBURG 


Popular  Hapag 
"Famous  Four"  to 
Cherbourg,  South- 
DEUTSCHLAND  ampton  and  Hamburg 
U..1P.  ...  frequently  adding 

HANSA  |re|and. 


ST.  LOUIS 
BERLIN 


Leisure  low-rate  liners 
of  Hapag  and  of 
Lloyd. 


Of  course  they  are  overjoyed  to  be  on  this  ship 
again!  Everyone  who  has  ever  crossed  on  any  liner  of 
Hapag  or  Lloyd  always  is  .  .  .  for  they  know  they  will 
find  the  luxurious  perfection  they  desire.  That's  why 
authentic  figures  show  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  passengers  have  traveled  with  us  at  least 
once  before.  That's  why  one  Hapag-Lloyd  crossing 
almost  always  leads  to  another,  and  why  people  be- 
come regular  Hapag-Lloyd  Trans-Atlantic  Commuters. 
Next  time  why  not  follow  the  lead 
of  the  experienced  —  go  Hapag-Lloyd!  JM 


YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT,  OR 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


57  Broadway  669  Fifth  Avenue 

.    Offices  and  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 


Fill  in  and  mail  coupon  to  receive 
your  copy  of  the  new  and  revised 
1939  edition  of  Hapag- Lloyd's 
helpful  230-page  book  describing 
trans-Atlantic  and  European  travel 
in  detail. 


Hamburg- American  Line 
North  German  Lloyd 
57  Broadway,  New  York 

I  enclose  25  cents  for  the  revised  1939  edition  of  the 
230-page  travel  book,  "Your  Trip  to  Europe". 


f  OA  H U JN  lliNll  by  W.  Newbold  Ely,  Jr.,  M.F.H. 


Field  Champion 
Indian  Jacks 


Southern  Meet 
Show  Judges 


The  Masters  of  Foxhounds  Association 
has  Iqsi  its  president  and  even7  member 
has  lost  a  sympathetic  counselor  and  real 
friend.  Xo  association  could  have  had  a  finer 
sportsman  at  its  head.  There  are  times  when 
one  can  not  write  even  half  adequately,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  So  we  can  only  echo  what 
we  have  heard  other  masters  sav, — "We  are 
going  to  try  to  do  so  and  so  in  such  and  such 
a  manner  because  we  think  Henrv  Yaughan 
would  have  liked  it  that  way'":  and  although 
we  have  lost  him,  none  of  us  will  ever  lose 
his  guiding  spirit,  even  though  he  is  in  that 
■•Country"  where  there  is  always  "Good 
Hunting." 

FIELD  TRIAL  CHAMPION.  The  field 
trial  champion  of  the  United  States  wasn't 
exactly  crowned  but  thev  sent  him  his  crown. 
Many  years  ago  James  Jewell  acquired  a 
bitch  named  Nightingale  from  Dr.  Jefferson 
Webb  of  Clark  County.  Kentucky,  and  bred 
her  to  Joe  Ragland's  Stride.  Among  the 
progeny  was  a  young  dog  which  he  sold  to 
Arch  Stacey  of  Jackson.  Kv..  who  named  him 
Hawkeye  Stacey.  Hawkeve  wasn't  so  hot  the 
first  two  days  of  the  All-Age  and  was  not  even 
being  considered,  so  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
and  last  day  Mr.  Stacey  quietly  slipped  back 
home  with  Hawkeve  to  Breathitt  county  a  bit 
disappointed.  But  the  greatest  minds  can  be 
wrong — as  was  evidenced  once  by  the  writer 
selling  a  young  dog  for  the  proverbial  song 
after  which  during  the  same  year  the  pup 
proceeded  to  become  the  National  Field 
Champion.  But  back  in  Jackson.  Kv..  the  re- 
turns for  the  last  two  days'  scoring  were  com- 
ing in  from  the  bevies  of  judges,  and  when  the 
last  adding  machine  stopped  clicking,  lo  and 
behold.  Hawkeve  had  won  the  crown  and 
given  those  Walker  people  one  more  thing  to 
crow  about. 

SOUTHERN  POX  HUNTERS*  ASSO- 
CIATION MEETING.  And  before  we  leave 
field  trials  the  list  of  prizes  of  the  Southern 
Fox  Hunters'  Association  meeting  was  a  well 
rounded  one: — "Three  prizes  for  the  best 
dogs,  six  for  best  gyp.  and  more  than  forty 
other  prizes.  The  list  includes  prizes  for 
hunters,  oldest  car  on  grounds,  largest  family, 
oldest  foxhunter  present,  oldest  lady  present, 
man  with  largest  mouth,  lady  with  smallest 
feet,  best  looking  lady  (men  judges),  ugliest 
man  (lady  judges),  men's  races,  three-legged 
races,  ladies'  three-legged  races,  cracker  eat- 
ing contest,  horn  blowing  contest,  hunter  en- 
tering largest  number  of  dogs,  battle  royal 
with  six  chosen  boys  under  14  years  of  age. 
Man  with  ugliest  nose  (lady  judges).  Oldest 
married  couple  on  grounds,  latest  married 
couple,  men's  wife  calling  contest,  ladies"  hus- 
band calling  contest,  pie  eating  contest  for 
men  with  false  teeth,  best  looking  married 
couple,  men  s  barrel  contest,  flour  diving  con- 
test, hog  calling  contest,  fiddlers'  contest  50 
years  and  up,  best  looking  lady  under  25,  girl 
baby  show  under  one  year,  bov  baby  show 
under  one  year,  best  lady  yodeler,  whistling 
contest  for  ladies,  cow  calling  contest  bv 
farmer's  wife,  oldest  lady  present  living  in 
Metropolis,  lady  having  largest  feet,  whistling 
contest  for  men,  wiener  eating  contest,  dirtiest 
married  couple  on  the  grounds,  oddest  looking 
married  couple,  tallest  hunter  present  with 


Gerald  )  oune 


dogs  entered,  married  couple  having  latest 
family  quarrel,  stringiest  headed  lady,  man 
having  largest  feet,  best  equipped  vehicle  for 
hunting,  baldest  headed  man,  rooster  corn 
eating  contest,  lady  presenting  nicest  piece  of 
handiwork,  best  suckling  colt,  best  suckling 
mule  colt,  best  milk  cow.  best  pen  of  chickens, 
best  display  of  farm  products,  ladies"  best  dis- 
play of  canned  goods."  Among  the  most  ideal 
places  to  hold  field  trials  is  Governor's  Island 
in  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  near  the  Weirs'  midst 
the  lovely  smell  of  the  pines  and  the  pickerel 
lily  pads.  Here  the  New  Hampshire  Fox.  Coon 
and  Rabbit  Hunters'  Association  holds  its 
annual  trials  with  five  miles  of  lake  front  and 
no  deer. 

HUNTING  IN  INDIA.  Recently  a  gentle- 
man in  India  wrote  me  for  American  hounds. 
There  thev  are  apparently  in  need  of  very 
tender  noses  on  account  of  the  drought  and 
great  stamina  on  account  of  the  heat.  I  was 
interested  in  learning  that  there  are  nineteen 
recognized  hunts  in  India.  Their  quarry  is  the 
jackal,  which  averages  about  twenty  pounds 
and  is  gray.  His  general  diet  is  similar  to  our 
fox  except  that  he  has  a  very  sweet  tooth  and 
bites  the  sugar  cane  near  the  ground  and 
sucks  out  the  sugar.  Colonel  Wakelv  sent  the 
"English  Horse  &:  Hound"  notes  about  the 
hill  jack  that  took  their  hounds  clear  out  of 
British  India  into  the  mountainous  country  of 
the  tribes  near  the  celebrated  Khvber  Pass, 
and  mentioned  that  a  young  draft  from  the 
Quorn  did  way  well.  Then  there  are  the  coun- 
try jack  that  give  good  runs  but  cover  much 
less  country,  and  finally  the  slinking  mangv 
jack  which  haunts  the  hamlets  and  will  not 
run.  "In  Peshawar  the  local  Parthans.  armed 
with  spades,  sticks,  and  stones  almost  sur- 
round the  covert.  Their  object,  in  all  good 
faith  and  with  the  greatest  good  humor,  is  to 
encompass  the  earlv  demise  of  the  jack  so  as 
to  save  us  the  trouble  of  galloping  after  him. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  ordered  mv  field 
to  gallop  at  the  mob  and  disperse  them,  so 
that  the  jack  might  have  some  chance  of 
breaking  covert.  As  against  this  there  are  no 
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poultry  claims  in  India  and  no  wire.  The  jack 
cannot  get  the  poultry  because  the  latter  usu- 
ally reside  in  the  houses  of  their  owners."  The 
jacks  rely  on  their  speed  rather  than  their 
cunning  when  hunted  with  hounds, 

HOUND  SHOW  JUDGES.  Ned  Carle 
who  is  always  such  a  bulwark  of  the  New 
York  Hound  Show  writes  me  that  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  have  consented  to  judge: 
American  Hounds  —  Wm.  duPont.  Esq.. 
M.F.H..  Wilmington.  Del.:  English  Hounds — 
J.  Watson  Webb.  Esq..  M.F.H..  Shelburne. 
Vt.:  Welsh  Hounds — J.  Stanley  Reeve.  Esq.. 
Haverford.  Fa.:  Cross-breds — Wm.  Almv.  Jr.. 
M.F.H..  Jackson  Boyd.  Esq..  M.F.H..  South- 
em  Pines.  N.  C:  Harriers — Harry  T.  Peters. 
Jr..  Syosset.  L.  L:  Beagles — G.  Kimball 
Clement.  Esq..  Haverhill.  Mass.:  Bassets — 
James  S.  Jones.  Esq..  Far  Hills.  N.  J.  The 
following  are  the  stewards: — Edward  H. 
Carle.  Esq..  Chief  Steward:  American  Fox- 
hounds^— John  C.  Stewart.  Esq..  M.F.H.. 
Harkawav."  Keswick.  Va..  L  Norris  Thome. 
Esq..  50  Pine  St..  N.  V.  C.  Carl  B.  Ely.  Esq.. 
500  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C:  English  Foxhounds 
— Robert  P.  Gibb.  Esq..  Far  Hills.  N.  L.  John 
B.  H.  Carter.  Rose  Tree  Rd..  Media.  Pa.: 
Cross-Bred  Foxhounds — lohn  L.  Winston. 
Esq..  Mt.  Paul.  Gladstone!  N.  J..  William  W. 
Brainard.  Jr..  Greenwich.  Conn:  Welsh  Fox- 
hounds— E.  Gaddis  Plum.  Esq..  Red  Bank. 
N.  J..  Francis  L.  Winston.  Esq..  Mt.  Paul. 
Gladstone.  N.  J.:  Harriers — Randall  E.  Point- 
dexter.  Esq..  M.F.H..  Smithtown  Branch. 
L.  I..  N.  Y..  Edwin  Stewart.  Esq..  Rumson. 
N.  J.:  Bassets — Edward  M.  Ward.  Jr..  Locust 
Yallev.  L.  I..  W.  W.  Watson.  Esq..  Racquet  & 
Tennis  Club.  370  Park  Ave..  N.  Y.  C: 
Beagles — Edward  A.  Hurd.  Esq..  "Button- 
wood.""  Red  Bank.  N.  L.  David  Challinor. 
Esq..  22  E.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C:  Special 
Stewards — Morris  Groves.  Esq..  1529  Lexing- 
ton Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  Robert  Sedgwick.  Esq.. 
Racquet  &  Tennis  Club,  370  Park  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  The  show  will  again  be  held  on  Fri- 
day. January  2  7th  at  the  Squadron  A  Armory, 
which  proved  so  satisfactory  last  year. 


h  ite  Horse  is  the  "Happy  Medium"  between  too  light  and 
too  heavy  Scotch  ...  a  distinctive  blend  of  rare  whiskies  in  perfect  propor- 
tion. Serve  White  Horse  and  you  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  all  your  guests 
are  satisfied.  White  Horse  lightness  is  a  joy  to  every  palate,  yet  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  its  rare,  full  flavour.  You  need  not  serve  several  brands.  Choose 
White  Horse  and  satisfy  all.  Every  drop  is  S  years  old.  Every  drop  is  Scotch. 

Also  in  Half  Bottles  and  Pints 

BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF.  BROWNE  VINTNERS  CO.,  INC.,  N.  Y. 
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^.CONQUISTADORS  of  (Pleasure 

Like  the  conquistadors  of  old  Spain, 
smart  travel  knows  what  it  wants  and 
where  to  get  it . . .  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aire-. 
Trinidad  . .  .  where  even  the  seasons, 
in  the  good  neighborly  spirit,  are 
reversed  to  suit  your  fancy  for  summer 
days  in  mid-winter! 

Aboard  the  splendid  brazil,  Argen- 
tina, or  Uruguay  you  will  discover  a 
host  of  reasons  for  the  new  travel  trend 
...  all  outside  staterooms,  magnificent 
public  salons,  air-conditioned  dining 
rooms,  Lido  decks  with  outdoor  tiled 
swimming  pools,  matchless  service  and 
entertainment.  38-day  De  Luxe  cruise 
from  New  York  . . .  from  $480.  Ask 
your  travel  agent  for  illus- 
trated brochure  and  details. 
Fortnightly  sailings. 

MOORE-McCORMACK  LINES,  Inc. 

5  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


From  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


From  Central  ami  South  America 


From  the  Orient  and  the  South  Seas 


Steamer 

Line 

from 

To 

Due 

Franconia 

Cunard  \\  hite  Star 

Southampton 

Xew  York 

January  1 

President  Roosevelt 

United  States 

Hamburg 

New  York 

January  2 

Andania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

January  2 

I'ennland 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

January  4 

Washington 

United  States 

Hamburg 

New  York 

January  5 

Conte  di  Savoia 

Italian 

Genoa 

New  York 

January  5 

Duchess  of  Atholl 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

January  7 

American  Merchant 

United  States 

London 

New  York 

January  9 

American  Importer 

United  States 

Liverpool 

New  York 

January  9 

Ascania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

New  York 

January  10 

Antonia 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

January  10 

Paris 

French 

Havre 

New  York 

January  11 

Ilsenstein 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

January  12 

Rex 

Italian 

Ragusa 

New  York 

January  12 

Scanyork 

American  Scantic 

Gdynia 

New  York 

January  12 

Hansa 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

New  York 

January  13 

Britannic 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

January  13 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

January  14 

President  Harding 

United  States 

Hamburg 

New  York 

January  14 

Drottningholm 

Swedish  American 

Gothenburg 

New  York 

Januarv  15 

Caledonia 

Anchor 

Glasgow 

New  York 

January  15 

American  Farmer 

United  States 

London 

New  York 

January  16 

Zeendam 

Holland -America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

January  16 

Batory 

Gdynia- America 

Gdynia 

New  York 

January  16 

Westernland 

Red  Star-Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

January  17 

He  de  France 

French 

Havre 

New  York 

January  17 

Exeter 

American  Export 

Alexandria 

New  York 

January  18 

Vulcania 

Italian 

Trieste 

New  York 

January  18 

Newfoundland 

Furness 

Liverpool 

Boston 

January  19  * 

Scanmail 

Amcricfln  Sc*iritic 

Gd  ynia 

New  ^  ork 

January  19 

Aquitania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

New  York 

January  20 

New  York 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

New  York 

January  20 

Bergensfjord 

Norwegian  America 

Oslo 

New  York 

January  22 

Montclare 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

January  22 

Gripsholm 

Swedish  American 

Gothenburg 

New  York 

January  23 

American  Banker 

United  States 

London 

New  York 

January  23 

American  Shipper 

United  States 

Glasgow 

New  York 

January  23 

Samaria 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

January  24 

Veendam 

I  folland- America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

January  24 

Manhattan 

United  States 

Hamburg 

New  York 

January  25 

Champlain 

French 

Havre 

New  York 

I  anuary  25 

Conte  di  Savoia 

Italian 

Genoa 

New  York 

January  26 

Gerolstein 

Red  Star-Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

January  26 

Deutschland 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

New  York 

January  27 

Cameronia 

Anchor 

Glasgow 

New  York 

January  29 

Montrose 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

January  29 

Georgic 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

New  York 

January  29 

American  Trader 

United  States 

London 

New  York 

January  30 

Andania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

January  30 

Noordam 

I  folland  -  America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

January  30 

Aurania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

New  York 

January  31 

Pennland 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

January  31 

Jamaica 

United  Frun 

Cristobal 

New  York 

January  1 

Santa  Clara 

Grace 

Yalparaiso 

New  York- 

January  2 

Eastern  Prince 

Furness  Prince 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

January  4 

Talamanca 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

January  5 

Veragua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

January  8 

Santa  Maria 

Grace  Line 

Yalparaiso 

New  York 

January  9 

Uruguay 

American  Republics 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

January  10 

Quirigua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

January  12 

Chiriqui 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

January  15 

Santa  Rita 

Grace 

Chanaral 

New  York 

January  16 

Northern  Prince 

Furness  Prince 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

January  18 

Jamaica 

L'nited  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

January  19 

Talamanca 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

January  22 

Santa  Lucia 

Grace 

Valparaiso 

New  York 

January  23 

Argentina 

American  Republics 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

January  24 

Veragua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

January  26 

Quirigua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

January  29 

Santa  Barbara 

Grace 

Valparaiso 

New  York 

January  30 

Asama  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Kobe 

|  Los  Angeles 

January  4 

Lurline 

Mat  son 

Honolulu 

|Los  Angeles 

January  6 

President  Coolidge 

American  President 

Manila 

i  Los  Angeles 

January  7 

Empress  of  Russia 

Canadian  Pacific 

Manila 

Vancouver 

January  9 

Hie  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Kobe 

1  Seattle 

January  11 

Matsonia 

Mat  son 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco 

January  13 

Aorangi 

Canadian  Australasian 

Svdney 

Vancouver 

January  13 

Tatuta  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Kobe 

Los  Angeles 

January  14 

Lurline 

Matson 

Honolulu 

ILos  Angeles 

January  20 

President  Taft 

American  President 

Manila 

!Los  Angeles 

January  21 

Monterey 

Matson 

Melbourne 

San  Francisco 

January  24 

Matsonia 

Matson 

Honolulu 

tSan  Francisco 

January  27 
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t  \v.\s  founded  four  cen- 
turies ago.  Five  flags  have 
waved  over  it.  War.  fire  and 
>torm  have  threatened  it.  Yet 
Pensacola.  one  of  America's 
oldest  cities,  is  today  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  progres- 
sive cities  of  the  South.  This 
"  Gateway  to  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  Coast"  and  gateway  to  a 
world  of  pleasure  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  leading  vacation 
center.  Visit  Pensacola  this 
winter.  See  its  historic  places. 
Enjoy  its  sports  and  hospital- 
ity. For  illustrated  booklet  C-5. 
write  to  Municipal  Advertis- 
ing Board.  22  W.  Garden  Street. 


historic  PEN  S  fl  CO  Lfl  flwnardic 
NORTHWEST  FLORIDA  ON  THE  GULF 


NIEUW  AMSTERDAM 

Flagship  of  the  Spotless  Fleet  to 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

AND  THE  WEST  INDIES 

1    JAN.  14 

25  DAYS  •  $360"/' 

Visiting  Curacao  (N.  W.  I.),  La  Guaira 
(Venezuela),  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia 
(Brazil),  St.  Thomas  (Virgin  Islands). 

AROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

In  cooperation  with  American  Express  Co. 

February  Wth 

46  Days  •  14  Ports  •  $720  up 

visiting  CUBA  •  PANAMA  •  PERU  •  CHILE 
ARGENTINA*  URUGUAY*  BRAZIL 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  •  THE  BAHAMAS. 
Consult  Your  Travel  Agent,  or 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

29  Broadway.  New  York 

:ies  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Bay  of  Islands 

.  .  .  in  northern  New  Zealand,  uhere 
champions  of  the  deep  have  taxed 
the  skill  of  famous  fishermen  from 
4'rery  part  of  the  tvorld. 


Doicding  of  London  tcith  his  champion  thresher  of 
922  pounds  .  .  .  Mitchell  and  his  ichopping  marlin 
weighing  976  pounds  . . .  Zane  Grey,  White  W  ickham 
.  .  .  countless  men  tcho  have  fished  the  seren  seas 
say  that  I\eic  Zealand's  icaters  are  unrivaled. 

From  your  lodge  or  camp  in  the  sheltered  Bay  of 
Islands,  high-poicered  launches,  manned  by  expert 
boatmen,  ivhisk  you  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  30 
minutes.  I\'o  bars  to  cross  .  .  .  no  waiting  for  tides. 
Fiery  facility  for  truly  exceptional  deep-sea  fishing 
is  provided.  Comfortable  accommodations,  motor 
and  rail  transportation  are  available.  I\ame  any 
sport,  and  IS'ew  Zealand  gives  a  thrilling  answer. 

A  matchless  15-day  voyage  in  a  swift,  modern  liner 
from  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  or  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  En  route,  intriguing  South  Seas  ports  of 
Haicaii,  Samoa,  Fiji.  Fares  moderate  and  expense 
reduced  by  favorable  exchange.  Let  your  Travel 
Agent  tell  you  all  the  enticing  details.  Or  write: 

NEW      ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT 

606-C  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  or  320-C  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  2,  Can. 
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Monday 


Tuesday 


Horse  Racing  During 
January  at  Santa 
Anita  Park.  Cal.  (Dec. 
31st  to  Mar.  11th); 
Agua  Caliente  (Nov. 
24th  to  indefinite 
date).  Fair  Grounds, 
La.  (Nov.  24th  to 
Mar.  25th). 

New  Year's  Regatta,  San 
Diego  Bay.  Cal. 

New  Year's  Ski  Jump- 
ing Contest,  Davos, 
Switz. 

Ski    Jumping  Contest, 

Lans.  Alps. 
International  Jump  Ski 

Races.  Garmisch-Par- 

tenkirchen,  Germany. 
Ski    Test,    Rail  Creek. 

Yosemite  Park,  Cal. 
Ski    Jumping  Contest, 

Bernina  Leap,  Pontre- 

sina,  Switz. 


Horse  Racing,  New 
Year's  Handicap,  San- 
ta Anita  Park.  Cal. 

Steeplechase  Meeting, 
Manchester,  Eng.  (un- 
til 3rd). 

College  Men's  Ski  Tour- 
nament Finals,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

Ski  Jumping  Contest, 
Gstaad,  Switz. 

Annual  Father  and  Son 
Golf  Tournament, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

All-America  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Brownsville, 
Tenn. 


End  of  Steeplechase 
Meeting.  Manchester, 
Eng. 


Wednesday 


Winter  Sports  Week, 
Altenau,  Harz  Moun- 
tains, Germany  (until 
15th). 


Thursday 


JLj 


Friday 


International  Ski  Jump 
Races,  Innsbruck,  Ty- 
rol, Germany 

Grand  Prix  of  The  Paris 
Ski  Club,  Megeve. 


Saturday 


7 


Horse  Racing,  Santa 
Maria  Stakes,  Santa 
Anita  Park,  Cal. 


8 


American  Spaniel  Club 
Dog  Show,  New  York 
(until  9th). 

Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta,  Miami, 
Fla. 

International  Ski  Jumps 
and  Races,  Oberwie- 
senthal,  Germany. 

Downhill  Ski  Race.  Sils, 
near  St.  Moritz.  Switz. 

Downhill  and  Long  Dis- 
tance Ski  Races,  Da- 
vos, Switz. 


10 


Annual  Pinehurst  Field 
Trial  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Pinehurst, 
N.  C.  (until  13th). 

Grenada  Hunt  and  Field 
Trial  Club,  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Grenada,  Miss. 

End  of  American  Spaniel 
Club  Dog  Show,  New 
York. 


End  of  Horse  Racing. 
Tropical  Park.  Fla. 
(from  Dec.  19th). 


11 


Hialeah  Park  Horse  Race 
Meeting,  Miami,  Fla. 
(until  March  4th). 

Inaugural  Handicap,  Hia- 
leah Park,  Fla. 


12 


Oriental  Park  Horse 
Race  Meeting,  Hava- 
na, Cuba  (until  March 
11th). 


13 


End  of  Pinehurst  Field 
Trial,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


14 


Golden  Gate  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  (until 
15th). 

Horse  Racing.  San  Pas- 
cual  Handicap,  Santa 
Anita  Park,  Cal. 

Sea  Island  Golf  Club 
Tournament,  Sea 
Island,  Ga. 


15 


Downhill  Ski  Race.  Pal- 
lis  Cup,  Ostaad,  Switz. 

Ski  Test,  Rail  Creek, 
Yosemite  Park,  Cal. 

End  of  Winter  Sports 
Week.  Altenau,  Harz 
Mountains,  Germany. 

Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta,  Miami, 
Fla. 

End  of  Golden  Gate  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


16 


Georgia  Field  Trial  Club, 
Field  Trial  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Waynes- 
boro, Ga. 


17 


18 


19 


Bermuda  Lawn  Tennis 
Club,  Invitation  Ten- 
nis Tournament. 

Steeplechase  Meeting, 
Lingfield  Park,  Eng- 
land (until  19th). 

Ski  Tournament  (Heid- 
sieck  Cup  for  Men  and 
Jean  Morin  Cup  Wom- 
en ) ,  Chamonix,  Switz. 


Lone  Star  Bird  Dog  Assn. 
Field  Trial  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

End  of  Steeplechase  Meet- 
ing, Lingfield  Park, 
England. 


20 


21 


Horse  Racing.  Hialeah 
Stakes,  Hialeah  Park, 
Fla. 

Horse  Racing,  Santa  Su- 
sana  Stakes,  Santa 
Anita  Park,  Cal. 

Golf  Tournament,  South- 
ern Pines,  N.  C. 

Sacramento  Ski  Club 
Tournament,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  (until 
22nd). 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


Ski  Tests,  Badger  Pass, 
Yosemite  Park,  Cal. 

Downhill  and  Slalom  Ski 
Races,  Davos,  Switz. 

Downhill  Ski  Races,  Pon- 
tresina,  Switz. 

End  of  Sacramento  Ski 
Club  Tournament, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta. 


Continental  Field  Trial 
Club  Subscription 
Stakes  (Pointers  and 
Setters).  Quitman,  Ga. 

Steeplechase  Meeting, 
Birmingham,  England 
(until  24th). 


End  of  Steeplechase 
Meeting,  Birmingham, 
Eng. 


Central  California  Field 
Trial  Assn.  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Fresno,  Cal. 

Ski  Competition  Gar- 
misch  -  Partenkirchen. 
Germany  (until  29th). 


27 


28 


New  York  Hound  Show, 
Squadron  A  Armory, 
N.  Y. 


Horse  Racing,  Miami 
Beach  Handicap,  Hia- 
leah Park,  Fla. 

Horse  Racing,  San  Felipe 
Handicap,  Santa  Anita 
Park.  Cal. 

Palm  Springs  Rodeo, 
Palm  Springs,  Cal. 
(until  29th). 

Sacramento  Ski  Club  In- 
tra-Club  Meet,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  (until 
29th). 


29 


30 


31 


Mt.  Shasta  Invitation  Ski 
Club  Meet,  Calif. 

End  of  Palm  Springs  Ro- 
deo. 

End  of  Ski  Competition 
Garmisch  -  Parten- 
kirchen,  Germany. 

End  of  Winter  Sports 
Week,  Altenau  Harz 
Mountains,  Germany. 

End  of  Sacramento  Ski 
Club,  Intra-Club  Meet. 

International  Horse  Rac- 


National  Field  Trial  Club. 

Field  Trial  (Pointers 

and    Setters),  Shu- 

qualak.  Miss. 
Steeplechase  Meeting, 

Leicester,  England. 


ing  on  Frozen  Lake, 
St.  Moritz,  Switz. 
Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing   Regatta,  Miami, 
Fla. 


Ski  Tournament  (United 
States  Cup  for  Men, 
Lanvin  Cup  for  Wom- 
en, Chamonix. 

Miami  Mid-Winter  Ama- 
teur Golf  Tournament, 
Miami,  Fla.  (until  Feb. 
3rd). 

Annual  St.  Valentine 
Golf  Tournament  for 
Women,  Pinehurst, 
N.  C.  (until  Feb.  3rd). 


the  Rockies,  or  the  Cascades  would  not  compare  in  by-products  of 
local  color  with  the  Tyrol  or  Bavaria.  In  nostalgic  recollection  I  must 
say  that  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  St.  Christoph,  and  other  such 
places  are  overflowing  with  all  sorts  of  things  besides  good  skiing; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  ski  spots  of  this  continent  are 
redolent  with  their  own  individual  atmosphere. 

To  me  as  a  sample  New  Englander  the  ski  country  west  of  "the 
hump"  has  always  been  much  more  than  something  to  slide  down. 
Of  course,  hardly  anyone  speaks  German  at  Soda  Springs  in  the 
Sierra,  but  there  are  some  interesting  ski  camps  of  strong  Western 
architectural  influence,  with  entrances  on  the  second  floor  because 
of  the  thirty-foot  snows.  Soda  Springs  is  on  the  Donner  Pass,  and  as 
you  run  down  the  open  slopes  and  through  the  tremendous  ever- 
greens, you  can't  help  wondering  about  that  ill-fated  party  of  emi- 
grants after  whom  the  pass  was  named.  If  they  had  owned  skis  and 
known  how  to  use  them,  thev  might  have  had  little  difficulty  scaling 
what  is  now  the  three-mile  Donner  Run  and  readily  have  made  their 
way  to  help  and  safety  at  Sutter's  Fort  in  Sacramento.  Dennis  Jones, 
professional  at  the  Soda  Springs  Hotel,  has  frequently  packed  over 
the  ranges  for  scores  of  miles  on  ski  tours  of  several  days'  duration. 
The  immensely  coughing  engines  which  climb  in  pairs  through  the 
snow  sheds  of  this  high  California  defile  are  running  on  the  line 
where  the  golden  spike  was  driven  in  the  crowning  accomplishment 
of  American  railroading. 

Colorado  ski  land  west  of  Denver  at  Aspen,  Berthoud  Pass,  and 
West  Portal  is  in  the  midst  of  a  ghost  town  region  where  the  tall 
Rockies  shroud  in  their  snows  forgotten  mine  shafts,  bonanzas,  and 
lost  hopes.  Then  again,  I  should  think  that  a  Coloradan  or  Cali- 
fornian  who,  by  some  geographical  maladjustment,  might  be  skiing 
in  the  East  would  find  considerable  color  in  a  Vermont  or  Xew 
Hampshire  village  deep  in  snow,  we  hope,  our  strange  way  of  speech, 
and  proclivity  for  song  after  skiing. 

The  ski  villages  of  the  Laurentians,  w7ith  their  habitant  architec- 
ture and  twanging  dialect  of  French,  are  really  a  foreign  count rv 
overnight  from  New  York  or  Boston  and  have  captured  the  lasting 
affection  of  many  a  skier.  St.  Sauveur  des  Monts  in  winter  is  one 
of  my  old  stamping  grounds,  so  I  am  going  to  start  with  it  in  a 
verbal  ski  tour  of  the  best  known  American  and  Canadian  snow- 
fields.  The  itinerary  will  begin  in  the  East  and  herringbone  its  way 
over  the  Continental  Divide  to  such  places  as  the  incomparable  Mt. 
Baker  region  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

St.  Sauveur,  capital  of  the  Laurentian  ski  domain,  with  its  Hill 
70,  is  approximately  fifty  miles  north  of  Montreal.  It  is  surrounded 
by  such  picturesque  places  as  Ste.  Margueret,  St.  Agathe,  Shaw- 
bridge,  Yal  Morin,  St.  Adele,  and,  fittingly  enough,  Christieville, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  best  but  least  known  runs  of  the 
entire  area. 

The  automobiles,  with  rare  exception,  are  in  bed  in  winter  because 
they  cannot  negotiate  the  rolled  roads:  the  crisp  air  rings  with  the 
clear  note  of  sleigh  bells,  the  whine  of  ski  poles  in  the  packed  snow. 
One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  region  is  the  cross-country  touring.  A 
favorite  way  of  doing  it  is  to  catch  the  morning  Canadian  Pacific 
train  a  few  stations  north  or  south,  then  ski  back  over  the  ranges 
in  a  series  of  climbs  and  runs  that  give  an  ever-changing  variety  of 
trails  and  open  slopes,  charming  prospects  of  towns  and  farms. 

There  are  many  ski  teachers  in  the  region,  instructing  in  the  highly 
advisable  concept  of  learning  control  and  turns  before  attempting  a 
Barney  Oldfield  on  hickory.  The  best  known  school  is  that  of  Duke 
Dimitri  of  Leuchtenberg,  with  Canadian  instructors,  at  St.  Sauveur. 
Heinz  von  Allmen,  famous  Swiss  racer,  will  be  coaching  Canadian 
downhill  competitors  and  teaching  skiing  at  Ste.  Margueret  this 
winter.  Hans  Falkner  of  Austria  will  be  at  St.  Jovite. 


St.  Sauveur  Street  Scene  (illustrated  on  tlie  cover) 


For  several  years  now,  with  chilblainy  toes,  I  have  been  perching 
myself  in  the  snows  of  American  peaks,  painting  the  landscape 
and  jealously  watching  the  lucky  skiers  go  whizzing  by.  I  have 
negotiated,  not  infrequently  on  my  face,  inexhaustible  stretches  of 
ski  terrain  rivaling  anything  in  the  Alps  and  found  mountains  so 
paintable  as  to  make  me  forget,  temporarily,  a  chronic  old  ski  fever 
which  I  always  have  on  a  cold,  snowy  day.  I  caught  it  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  Pink'ham  Notch  several  seasons  ago,  and  the  doctors  (of 
psychiatry)  haven't  been  able  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Nearly  everyone  realizes  by  now  that  this  endless  snow  country 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  glittering  in  the  incredible  color 
of  the  high  altitudes,  is  on  a  par  for  ski-running  with  the  Engadine 
or  the  Arlberg.  Yet  many  sportsmen  feel  that  a  ski  tour  to  the  Sierra, 
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Bear  Mountain  Trail 


Twelve  miles  out  of  Quebec  is  Lac  Beauport,  ski  country 
developed  by  H.  Smith-Johannsen  for  the  Chateau  Frontenac 
Heated  buses  convey  the  skiers  out  from  the  old  citv  and  back  again! 
Smith-Johannsen,  who  is  the  grandpappy  of  Laurentian  skiing,  savs 
that  the  terrain  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  St.  Sauveur  region,  if  less 
extensive.  Laurentian  temperatures  run  low,  but  in  the  dry  air  sel- 
dom seem  more  than  exhilarating.  Snow  conditions  in  the  Lauren- 
tians  are  exceptional  and  powder  snow  is  usual.  However,  he  who 
supposes  that  anywhere,  even  in  Davos,  there  are  perpetual  Elysian 
Fields  of  powder  snow  is  mistaken.  Mountains  just  don't  behave 
that  way,  and  anywhere  you  go  to  ski  the  weather  will  at  some  time 
completely  frustrate  you. 

When  skiing  took  us  by  the  ears  ten  years  ago  here  in  the  East, 
it  encompassed  New  England,  New  York  State,  and  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.  Innumerable  towns  in  those  states  have  all 
sorts  of  accommodations  for  winter  sportsmen,  ski  schools,  increas- 
ingly modern  ski  lifts.  However  the  best  facilities  and  the  snow  belts 
are  still  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

When  a  whimsical  winter  comes  along  there  are  three  "snow 
bowls"  which  seem  to  get  and  keep  those  white  crystals  more  per- 
manently than  other  places.  One  is  the  Pinkham  Notch  region  on 
the  east  side  of  Mt.  Washington  with  its  Gulf  of  Slides  and  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine,  locales  of  spring  skiing.  Tuckerman's  in  April,  with 
the  afternoon  sun  on  it  is  about  as  spectacular  a  bit  of  mountain 
scenery  as  you  will  see  anywhere.  The  second  snow  trap  is  the  Mt. 
Mansfield  section  near  Stowe,  Vermont;  the  third  is  the  relativelv 
unfrequented  Waterville  Valley,  north  of  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 

A  harbinger  of  an  inevitable  trend  is  the  new  aerial  tramway  at 
Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  like  two  spiders  on  cable  webs,  swinging 
to  the  summit  of  Cannon  Mountain  and  down  again.  When  the  West 
builds  some,  the  Parsenn  run  at  Davos  may  lose  its  leadership. 

The  really  long  alpine  ski  runs  of  the  West  are  still  accessible  only 
by  climbing,  and  if  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  do,  you  won't  mind 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  funiculars.  All  of  the  larger  centers 
have  ski  tows,  the  elaborate  ones  at  Sun  Valley  and  Mt. 
Hood  being  the  longest  and  the  best;  but  the  tall  peaks 
and  the  glaciers  open  their  vistas  only  to  sealskins  and  muscle  power. 

For  the  denizens  of  sea  level,  climbing 
is  a  puffing  process  for  the  first  few  days 
at  such  a  high  place  as  Berthoud  Pass, 
sixty  miles  west  of  Denver.  For  the  Den- 
verites,  who  live,  eat,  and  sleep  a  mile  in 
the  air,  exertion  brings  no  appreciable 
boggling  between  the  ears  at  Berthoud's 
11,300  feet.  However,  the  healthy  visitor 
soon  acclimates  himself  and  the  views  are 
breathtaking  enough  to  account  for  the 
whole  thing  anyway. 

Down  from  the  top  of  the  pass,  which 
amazingly  is  at  tree  line,  are  trails  which 
you  can  run  and  then  come  painlessly  up 
the  road  in  an  automobile  to  do  it  all 
over  again.  Above  the  pass  are  a  ski  tow, 
the  open  slopes  of  such  places  as  Cur- 
rent Creek  Basin,  and  13,000  foot  peaks. 

The  road  from  Denver,  which  crosses 
the  pass,  is  kept  open  all  winter  by  the 
mighty  Snogos,  which  consume  the  deep 
drifts  in  their  maws  and  spray  the  snow 
aside,  looking  like  fireboats  on  parade  in 
New  York  Harbor.  Here  the  road  crosses 
the  Continental  Divide  and  hairpins  ten 
miles  down  to  West  Portal,  2000  feet  be- 
low, where  the  trains  from  Denver  come 
out  of  the  Moffat  Tunnel.  West  Portal  is 
a  primitive  Western  town  with  some  fine 
old  log  buildings  that  were  stagecoach  stations.  The  most 
extensive  skiing  developments  in  Colorado  have  been  car- 
ried out  there  and  are  now  being  augmented  by  a  $30,000 
project  of  trail  and  open  slope  clearance  and  the  building 
of  a  2000-foot  ski  lift.  If  you  are  looking  for  de  luxe  ac- 
commodations, they  are  not  to  be  found. 

A  Swiss  named  Adolph,  who  runs  a  store  at  West  Portal, 
has  a  pair  of  the  tremendous  old  skis  which  came  West 
with  the  Scandinavians  in  gold-rush  days.  They  are  ten 
feet  long,  were  navigated  with  the  aid  of  a  single  big  pole 
on  which  the  runner  stick-rode,  using  it  as  a  species  of 
tiller.  Adolph  has  put  modern  bindings  on  his  museum 
pieces,  and  says  that  he  can  ski  like  anything  with  them, 
but  I'd  hate  to  see  him  in  a  slalom. 


Deeper  in  the  Colorado  Rockies,  in  the  heart  of  a  ghost  town 
region  is  Aspen,  with  its  small  but  excellent  Highland-Bavarian 
Lodge,  its  Roch  Run.  If  tentative  plans  are  carried  out  with  the 
building  of  a  hotel  higher  up,  and  aerial  tramways,  the  14,000  foot 
peaks  would  provide  a  paradise  of  long  downhill  courses. 

The  loyalties  of  Californians  seem  to  be  divided  between  colorful 
Soda  Springs,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article,  and  Yosemite. 
Yosemite  has  Luggi  Foeger,  right-hand  man  of  unfortunate  Hannes 
Schneider,  as  head  of  the  ski  school,  and  Charles  Proctor, 
Boston  stylist,  as  the  sports  director.  I  have  never  yet  been 
there,  but  of  an  evening  I  have  heard  the  lads  talk  about  the  long 
runs,  such  as  the  Strawberry  Creek,  the  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Water  colors  courtesy  of  Arthur  H.  Har- 
low and  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Doll  and  Richards, 
Boston;  Courvoisier  Gallery,  San  Francisco 
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A  nd  the  shooting  does  not  complete  the  too-good-to-be-true  quality 
/A  of  the  place!  In  the  cellar  of  the  house  is  a  room  which  is 
Mr.  Biddle's  own.  It  has  in  it  a  monumental  coal  range,  and 
here  Mr.  Biddle  cooks  his  birds  after  he  has  cleaned  them.  Often 
Sunday  luncheon  guests  who  play  tennis  or  take  walks  while  Mr. 
Biddle  paddles  out  to  shoot,  find,  on  their  return  to  the  house,  the 
shooting  done,  the  cleaning  ended,  and  the  cooking  at  that  exquisite 
moment  of  perfection  when  the  dish  is  about  to  be  lifted  from  the 
stove  to  the  table.  The  room  itself  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  taste,  but  a  detailed  description  of  it  must  wait  its  turn  in 
the  general  scheme. 

The  site  of  this  dream  spot,  The  Dell,  is  Andalusia  on  the  Dela- 
ware. The  house  was  built  about  1830  by  Charles  for  Adolph  Borie. 
Among  their  descendants,  Charles  Borie  is  today  one  of  the  distin- 
guished architects  of  Philadelphia,  and  Adolph  Borie,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago,  one  of  America's  outstanding  painters.  In  a  delight- 
ful book,  "The  Bristol  Pike,"  written  by  the  Reverend  S.  F.  Hotch- 
kin,  M.A.  in  1893,  the  author  says  ef  The  Dell, 

"A  dell  near  the  house  gives  the  above  name  to  this  fine  coun- 
try seat,  which  lies  opposite  Fairview  Island.  .  .  .  The  vessels  on 
the  river  give  a  constant  variety  to  the  view  from  the  piazza."  All 
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A.  Mercer  Biddee,  Junior 
caves  his  office  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  one  hour  reaches  "The 
Dell."  He  changes  into  shooting 
clothes,  goes  fifty  feet  from  his 
louse  to  his  boathouse,  slides 
his  little  grass-skirted  duck  boat 
into  the  river,  paddles  to  an  island  which 
laces  his  house,  spends  an  hour  in  heavenly 
oblivion  and  paddles  back  with  duck  or  rail  birds. 
The  total  time  elapsed  since  his  departure  from  Phil- 
adelphia has  been,  at  the  most,  two  hours  and  a  half! 


the  places  along  that  section  of  the  Delaware  are  old  and  have  been 
occupied  by  distinguished  figures  in  American  life.  Andalusia,  the 
place  of  the  Charles  J.  Biddies  which  is  near  by,  is  one  of  the  famous 
great  estates  of  early  America  and  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Biddle  family  through  the  generations  since  a  little  before  1810. 
Other  members  of  the  Biddle  family  live  'round  about.  Their  roots 
are  deep  in  Andalusia  and  in  Torresdale,  its  neighboring  town,  as 
are  those  of  the  other  members  of  that  little  community  whose  front 
vista  is  the  Delaware.  They  are  neighbors  in  an  old-fashioned,  almost 
forgotten  sense.  Perhaps  they  have  inherited  this  quality  from  their 
forebears  who  established  it  when  Philadelphia  was  not  just  an  hour 
away,  and  this  little  community  was  its  own  nearly  complete  world. 

The  Dell  stands  on  a  high  bank  above  the  river.  It  is  an  open 
house  to  the  view  and  to  the  sun.  The  approach  is  by  a  very  long, 
winding  drive,  through  closely  planted  trees,  but  the  house  emerges 
from  them  well  separated  by  a  broad  lawn.  Half-way  down  the  bank, 


Flic  l.iblc  set  for  Iiiih  li  in  the  cellar  room  at  1  lie  Dell 


ft:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wharton  Lippincott,  fr.  Mrs.  Lippineott,  until  her  marriage  last  year,  was  Miss  Josephine  Henry  of  Andalusia.  On  the  floor,  left  to  rigkt:  The  hostess, 
rs.  Klmhrough  Wrench.  Mr.  W  illiam  Henry  Noble,  !r..  and  in  the  chair,  M.s.  W.  I  Sewell  Borie.  At  lunch,  on  the  right,  are  Mr.  W.  J.  S  well  Borie  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle 


between  the  house  and  the  river,  is  an  outdoor  oven.  This  is  where 
Mr.  Biddle  cooks  and  serves  his  outdoor  meals.  In  an  improvised 
cupboard  in  the  side  of  the  bank  for  supplies  and  benches  about  for 
comfort,  there  is  provision  for  almost  any  number  of  guests,  but 
in  the  summer,  when  Mrs.  Biddle  and  the  children  are  away,  Mr. 
Biddle  cooks  and  eats  his  dinner  here  every  evening,  unless  heavy 
rain  drives  him  indoors.  Sometimes  a  few  friends  join  him,  often 
he  is  alone,  but  all  day  he  anticipates  that  evening  meal  at  dusk, 
cooked  and  eaten  beside  the  river  where  all  is  peaceful. 

Few  modern  houses,  however  great  their  emphasis  on  what  is 


arresting,  can  achieve  a  more  dramatic  effect  than  the  first  view 
of  the  interior  of  this  house  from  the  entrance  door.  At  the  far  end 
of  a  large,  square  hall  with  stone  floor  and  fourteen-foot  ceiling,  a 
broad  arched  doorway  leads  into  the  dining  room.  At  the  far  end 
of  the  dining  room,  a  beautifully  proportioned  arched  and  recessed 
French  door  opens  to  a  terrace  beyond.  All  this  is  visible  from 
the  moment  the  front  door  is  opened.  Because  of  draughts,  a  paneled 
wood  inset  was  put  into  the  upper  half  of  the  arch  between  the 
dining  room  and  hall  soon  after  the  house  was  built.  It  was  done 
evidently  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  insure  heat  in  spite  of  the 
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extraordinary  size  of  the  opening.  Since 
that  day  it  has  remained  a  distin- 
guished architectural  feature,  always 
referred  to  whenever  any  mention  ot 
the  house  is  made. 

A  small  library  opens  off  the  hall 
just  at  the  right  of  the  front  door.  At 
the  left  is  a  long  drawing  room,  and 
behind  it,  Mr.  Biddle's  gun  room  and 
study.  The  stairs  are  set  in  back  of 
the  library*  on  the  right.  Narrow  them- 
selves by  comparison  with  the  broad 
arch  which  marks  the  approach  to 
them,  they  open  to  a  wide  landing 
which  has  long  windows  to  let  in  more 
sun  and  light. 

Upstairs  the  bedrooms  open  off  the 
traditional  broad  center  hall.  The  tall 
windows  in  the  rooms  on  the  river  side 
give  such  a  view  of  the  water  that 
scarcely  any  land  of  the  near  shore 

is  visible.  Only  the  fascinating  picture  of  the  constantly  changing 
river  life  comes  into  these  high-ceilinged,  stately  "bed  chambers." 

The  servants'  wing  is  the  conventional  arm  which  stretches  out 
over  the  kitchen  quarters  below.  The  whole  is  a  thoroughly  con- 
sistent pattern  of  the  early  nineteenth  century— a  box  stood  on  end 
—no  more  imagination  than  that,  yet  contrived  with  such  dignity 
and  balance  of  design,  that  it  manages  to  give  always  a  definitely 
arresting  quality. 

But  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  house  are  in  the  cellar.  There  is 
where  Mr.  Biddle's  own  cooking  room  is  placed  and  where  all  parties 
gather,  however  resolutely  they  may  have  begun  upstairs.  The  glory 
of  the  room  is  the  gargantuan  coal  range  in  an  alcove.  Surrounded 
by  rows  of  copper  cooking  utensils,  it  has  a  far  more  picturesque 
flavor  than  the  labeled  quaintness  of  a  Colonial  fireplace.  The  walls 
of  the  room  are  whitewashed.  The  woodwork  and  the  cupboards  are 
flannel  red.  A  horsehair  sofa  faces  the  stove  and  there  are  rocking 


chairs  about.  The  curtains  are  white 
dotted  swiss,  and  the  floor  is  covered 
with  a  rag  rug  in  bright  colors.  All  of 
these  details  have  the  charm  of  sim- 
plicity and  gaiety.  But  the  food  which 
is  served  in  this  room  has  no  quality 
of  simplicity  nor  of  simple  gaiety.  It  is 
prepared  with  intricate  precision  and 
consumed  with  solemn  fervor. 

Mr.  Biddle,  who  at  other  times  is 
the  gentlest  of  hosts,  husbands,  or 
fathers,  becomes  at  the  hour  of  food 
an  implacable  tyrant.  If  the  hot  corn 
bread  does  not  bring  the  pain  of  a 
burn  to  the  touch,  it  is  not  fit  to  be 
set  upon  the  table.  The  cook,  sending 
down  from  the  kitchen  above  the  ac- 
companiments to  the  main  dish  which 
Mr.  Biddle  is  preparing  in  this  room, 
waits,  like  an  artist  at  the  Metropol- 
itan or  before  the  radio,  for  the  ver- 
dict. She  has  given  her  all  of  creative  genius  and  technique.  What 
will  the  reception  be?  If  Mr.  Biddle's  approval  floats  up  to  her — 
and  he  is  instantaneous  with  his  decision — she  is  giddy  with  success. 
Small  wonder  that  the  Biddle  cooks  are  not  like  others. 

In  the  room  below  Mr.  Biddle  becomes  a  Petruchio,  declaring 
that  they  will  not  eat  that  day,  and  his  guests,  if  they  are  new- 
comers to  The  Dell,  like  starving  Katharines,  grow  pale  with  rav- 
enings.  But  the  accustomed  guests  know  that  this  is  but  the  whetting 
of  the  appetite,  and  that  a  moment  will  come  when  the  food  will 
be  just  right,  and  so  will  be  set  upon  the  table,  and  that  such  a 
moment  is  one  to  dream  of.  That  is  the  tradition  of  the  cellar  room, 
and  its  standard  is  never  lowered. 

The  seasoning  of  the  food  is  part  of  Mr.  Biddle's  talent.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  one  of  his  major  hobbies  and  preoccupations.  An  open- 
faced  cupboard  beside  the  stove  contains  perhaps  as  complete  a 
collection  of  seasonings  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  house  in  America. 


Right:  A  general  survey  of  the 
cellar  eating  room.  Bishop  etch- 
ings hang  on  the  walls  ami 
the  dam  hake  which  stands  on 
the  drainboard  of  the  sink  is 
painted  hright  red.  I  his  uten- 
sil was  invented  and  donated 
li\  Mr.  Paul  duPont  and  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  an  entire 
clamhake     for     twenty  people 


Below:  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
accouterment  of  the  cellar  room 
is  the  collection  of  seasonings 
in  the  cahinet  at  the  left.  Com- 
pletely catalogued,  every  jar, 
hottle,  or  shaker  is  numhered 
and  must  he  checked  before  use. 
Center:  Mr.  Biddle  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferys  look  over  the  game.  Right: 
A  wall  decoration  in  the  room 


Every  bottle  is  numbered,  and  cata- 
logued. Besides  its  number  and  name  is 
also  entered  its  uses.  There  is  none  of 
your  pinch  of  this  and  few  grains  of 
that  in  Mr.  Biddle's  seasoning.  It  was 
mentioned  before  that  the  preparation 
of  his  food  was  of  intricate  precision. 

Near  the  cabinet  of  seasonings,  an- 
other means  to  an  Olympian  meal  is  the 
equipment  for  a  "barrel"  clambake.  It 
is  the  invention  and  gift  of  Mr.  Paul 
duPont,  and  it  ingeniously  makes  pos- 
sible within  this  single  large  metal  can 
the  preparation  of  the  entire  clambak  \ 
For  example,  it  will  hold  this  bill  of 
material  for  20  persons:  ]/2  bushel  steam 
clams;  1  box  corn  meal,  10  chickens  cut 
in  halves,  20  chicken  lobsters  ( }i  pound 
each),  20  sweet  potatoes,  20  Irish  pota- 
toes, 5  pounds  link  sausage,  20  ears 
corn,  2  pounds  butter,  salt  and  pepper, 
also  ten  yards  of  cheesecloth. 

The  directions  enclosed  are  as  fol- 
lows, and  are  those  of  a  master: 

1 .  Clams — It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  the 
clams  the  night  before  the  bake,  al- 
though not  absolutely  necessary.  Be 
sure  to  wash  the  clams,  and  put  in 

fresh  water  with  a  generous  piece  of  ice.  Sprinkle  about  1  pound  of 
cornmeal  on  the  clams  so  they  can  feed  overnight.  Never  let  them 
be  without  ice  until  ready  to  put  in  bake. 

2.  Chickens — Each  half  chicken  should  be  wrapped  individually 
in  a  piece  of  cheesecloth. 

3.  Corn — It  is  advisable  to  leave  the  last  husk  on  the  corn  for  pro- 


Top:  A  corner  of  Mr.  Biddies 
gun  room  showing  some  of  his 
Bishop  etchings.  Right:  The 
small  library  and  sitting  room 

Below  left:  The  entrance  to 
the  dining  room  from  the  main 
hall.  Center:  Tile  entrance  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biddle's  room 
frames  the  long  oval  mirror. 
Right:  Pale  yellow  walls,  pale 
green  hangings,  and  a  Audus- 
son  rug  ill  the  drawing  room 


tectum  and  to  keep  juice  in  the  corn. 
Serve  with  husk  on  the  corn. 

4.  Potatoes — It  is  advisable  to  leave 
most  of  the  skin  on  the  potatoes  but  to 
assist  in  peeling,  a  single  cut  around  the 
potatoes  is  suggested. 

5.  Filling  the  Bake — Place  grill  at 
bottom  of  can  and  fill  with  water  to  top 
of  grill.  Place  clams  in  one  screen  metal 
can  and  place  on  top  of  grill.  Place 
chickens  in  second  screen  can  and  put 
sausages  on  top  of  chicken,  spread  out 
evenly.  Fill  up  can  with  some  of  the 
corn  and  place  can  on  top  of  first  can. 
Place  balance  of  corn  in  the  third  screen 
can  together  with  potatoes  and  put  the 
lobsters  on  top  of  the  potatoes,  then 
place  third  can  on  top  of  the  second. 
Place  cover  on  can  and  the  bake  is 
ready. 

6.  Baking — The  time  required  to 
bake  is  one  hour  after  the  bake  starts 
to  steam.  It  usually  takes  about  15  to 
20  minutes  to  get  steam  up,  and  while 
the  bake  is  quite  all  right  if  it  steams 
up  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  steam  any  longer.  Boil  over 
open  fireplace  outdoors. 

7.  Accessories  suggested — Drawn  butter  for  clams,  rolls,  sliced 
onions  and  cucumbers  in  vinegar  and  oil,  watermelon. 

8.  Serving  the  Bake — Remove  can  from  fire  and  place  on  box  near 
tables.  Drain  out  clam  juice  (there  is  a  spigot  at  bottom  of  can) 
into  pitchers,  and  then  remove  all  screen  cans  with  handle  provided. 
Replace  second  and  third  screen  cans  to  keep  warm  while  you  serve 

the  clams  which,  unfor- 
tunately are  at  the  bot- 
tom when  you  need  them 
first.  After  the  clams  are 
consumed,  serve  a  por- 
tion of  the  bake  to  each 
person,  as  desired. 

The  nice  part  about 
the  bake  is  that  you 
can't  fail.  You  may  not 
get  the  style  down  pat, 
but  the  food  will  be  O.  K. 

The  "nice  part"  about 
the  Dell  is  that  no  part  of 
it  fails  in  the  hospital- 
ity and  charm  which  are 
among  the  subtle  flavors 
of  its  distinguished  food. 
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The  NEW  GARDENS  at  "SOUTHWOOD" 


The  house  at  "Southwood,"  Florida 
estate  of  the  late  Eleanore  Wood- 
ward Vietor,  was  pictured  in  Country 
Life  in  1935.  Later  the  gardens  were  com- 
pletely remade,  and  shortly  before  the 
owner  died  thev  appeared  as  shown  here. 
Now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  K. 
Boettcher  of  Denver.  Colorado,  the  estate, 
which  covers  approximately  ten  acres,  bor- 
ders Lake  Worth  for  several  hundred  feet 
and  in  its  expertly  artistic  development  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  landscape  effects.  The 
view  below  is  of  the  orange  allee  leading 


Palm  Beach,  Florid 


a 


to  the  jungle  pool  shown  above 
and  to  the  right  of  it.  All  the 
gardens  are  exquisitely  illuminated 
for  evening  eniovment.  this  pic- 
ture giving  but  a  faint  idea  of 
their  beauty.  Below  that,  marigold 
beds  beside  steps  to  the  terrace. 
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lctte,  just  give  her  two  breads  and  some  bananas  three  times  a  day 
— that  is  all  she'll  need — she  will  see  to  the  rest  herself." 

Considering  his  picture  of  my  schedule  I  wondered  what  the  "rest" 
would  be  for  Paulette — anyway,  my  saddle  bags  were  strapped  on 
and  we  set  forth  in  the  light  of  the  not  yet  risen  sun,  at  the  hour 
when,  as  the  Tahitians  say,  a  man's  face  can  be  known. 

It  was  just  striking  six  when  we  cantered  past  the  acacias  and 
copra  wharves  of  the  Papeete  waterfront.  In  passing  I  peered  into 
the  dangerous  absinthe  green  depths  of  Mr.  Laurie's  bar  but  it  was 
still  a  little  early  to  discover  any  familiar  haggard  faces  tweaking 
a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  them.  On  the  morning  after  one  of 
the  great  nights  in  Papeete — when  a  big  yacht  or  a  freighter  gets 
into  port  and  everyone  dances  from  Lionel's  out  to  Lafayette's — 
then  you  can  find  many  a  poet,  scientist,  and  sailor  gathered  elbow 
to  elbow  for  the  8  a.  m.  gin  fizz  at  Laurie's  and,  presiding  over 
them  all,  the  imperturbable,  courteous  figure  of  Mr.  Laurie  who 
shares  the  Lord's  affection  for  a  cheerful  sinner. 

However,  as  I  personally  am  not  at  all  a  cheerful,  but  rather  a 
very  timid  and  remorseful  sinner,  a  stop  at  Laurie's  was  no  part  of 
my  plan,  and  Paulette  and  I  clattered  on  out  of  Papeete  into  a  coun- 
tryside sparkling  with  dew  and  madly  perfumed  with  amaryllis  and 
frangipani.  In  the  coconut  groves  the  beautiful  silvery  palms  swayed 
and  stooped  in  a  strange  fixed  dance  with  a  rhythm  set  to  the  refrain 
of  the  Pacific  surf  breaking  over  the  coral  barriers  that  protect  the 
Tahitians  from  the  open  sea  and  from  the  weariness  of  the  world 
outside.  Blue  smoke  was  beginning  to  rise  from  the  outdoor  fireplaces 
of  the  little  bamboo  and  pandanus  villas  and  the  natives,  sticking 
fresh  flowers  behind  their  ears  and  twisting  their  red  and  white 
pareus  about  them,  were  assem- 
bling for  family  breakfasts  in  the 
spirit  in  which  we  would  have  gone 
to  a  party.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that 
some  of  them  weren't  playing 
guitars.  In  the  same  district  the 
Chinese  as  usual  were  keeping 
their  heads,  small  black  figures 
bent  silently  to  the  routine  of 
planting,  watering,  and  harvesting 
in  their  big  tidy  gardens.   If  it 
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Paulette's  my  horse,  and  a  very  odd  traveling  companion  for 
Tahiti,  I  must  say,  but  none  the  worse  for  that.  I  met  her  first 
among  the  dews  of  dawn  outside  the  Blue  Lagoon  Hotel  in 
Papeete.  The  waterlilies  in  the  garden  had  just  turned  their  white 
perfumed  faces  up  toward  the  last  of  the  reluctantly  waning  stars, 
when  Paulette  came  heavily  down  the  road,  fifteen  minutes  late  for 
our  5:30  appointment  to  ride  around  the  island.  I  didn't  care  about 
her  being  late.  I'm  always  late  myself,  and  I  understand  it  in  others. 

Besides  her  lateness,  I  had  other  reasons  for  feeling  an  instant 
sympathy  with  Paulette.  I  could  tell  by  looking  at  her  that,  like 
me,  she  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  glossy  chestnut,  but  was  born 
to  be,  and  remained,  a  plain  brown  mare.  And  her  bones  were  too 
big,  and  beginning  to  show,  I  suspected,  because  she  too  listened 
to  the  beat  of  distant  drums  and  started  off  on  beautiful  adventures 
variously  described  by  the  world  as  fool's  errands  or  wild  goose 
chases.  And  if  a  tail  is  to  a  horse  what  tresses  are  supposed  to  be 
to  females  Paulette  and  I  were  even  on  that  score,  too.  Her  tail 
was  sparse  and  straight  and  the  cleverest  cut  couldn't  have  concealed 
the  fact  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  shape  of  the  struc- 
ture underneath.  Since  all  my  own  friends  had  promptly  and  pro- 
fanely refused  to  ride  round  Tahiti  with  me  I  was  very  glad  indeed 
to  be  going  with  Paulette. 

"But  you  will  have  no  trouble,  no  trouble  at  all,"  said  Paulette's 
master  lightly.  "You  speak  French— everyone  speaks  French— and 
you  can  sleep  with  a  different  native  chief  every  night.  As  for  Pau- 


weren't  for  the  Chinese,  they  say,  nothing  would  ever  be  done  in 
this  pays  de  nonchalance  et  de  volupte  but  I  must  confess  I  find 
their  detachment  a  little  bit  irritating  in  Tahiti  though  I've  always 
admired  it  everywhere  else.There's  no  doubt  about  it,  you  don't 
quite  know  yourself  in  the  South  Seas — it's  such  a  relief,  too.  And 
you  simply  can't  hurry;  even  a  Chinese  couldn't  do  that. 

Paulette  and  I  hadn't  been  on  the  road  long  before  we  both  wanted 
a  swim,  so  we  drew  rein  at  the  next  stream  and  plunged  into  the 
water,  soft  as  silk  and  sweet  as  honey,  that  comes  tumbling  down 
from  the  wild  mountain  lakes  where  the  eels  with  human  ears  live. 
After  our  swim  we  had  a  siesta,  each  in  our  own  way.  Paulette 
strolled  about  ripping  up  the  grass  and  watercress,  while  I  stared 
sleepily  at  the  wild  enchanting  mountains  covered  in  tree  ferns  that 
looked  as  thin  and  sharp  and  unreal  as  miles  of  green  lace  festooned 
artfully  and  casually  against  the  sky.  Pays  de  nonchalance  et  de 
volupte — I,  born  and  bred  in  the  state  of  Maine,  fell  sound  asleep 
there  like  any  Tahitian  and  so  we  were  both  late  for  lunch  at 
Rivnac's  up  the  road,  but  it  didn't  make  any  difference,  because 
Rivnac  gave  us  raw  fish  and  a  marvelous  omelette  and  his  Chablis 
'29  in  a  palm-thatched  pavilion  on  the  beach  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, whom  I  had  always  known  as  an  able  but  close-mouthed  sea- 
man, was  heard  to  exclaim, 

"Oh,  this  wine — this  moment — I'm  drunk  on  beauty!" 

The  hospitality  in  Tahiti  is  in  the  eighteenth  century  tradition, 
and  horse  and  man  generally  stop  for  the  night,  and  are  welcome, 
at  the  first  house  they  come  to  after  dark.  But  for  our  first  night 
on  the  road  Paulette  and  I  were  looking  forward  to  more,  much 
more,  than  a  mere  roof  over  our  heads.  We  had  been  invited  for  the 
night  and  for  a  hula  party  at  a  house  with  a  green  and  white  garden 
of  five  hundred  pound  tree  ferns,  maidenhair,  and  gardenias.  When 
we  arrived  there  was  already  a  sound  of  guitars  being  tuned  and 
champagne  bottles  turning  in  bucku^  of  ire.  A  long  table  was  set 


on  the  veranda  with  masses  of  magenta 
and  coral  colored  bougainvillea  and  fringe 
after  fringe  of  otis  leaves  were  strung  over- 
head along  the  ceiling.  It  was  like  having  a 
dinner  dance  transported  to  a  heavenly 
jungle.  By  the  time  we  had  all  been 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  the 
mad,  untranslatable  Tahitian  songs  had 
begun  I  knew  that  I  had  been  dangerouslv 
affected  by  beauty  and  champagne.  I  re- 
member that  the  singing  rose  and  deep- 
ened and  swelled  as  the  evening  went 
on,  and  that  I  saw  more  and  more  cas- 
cades of  waving  black  hair,  lustrous  with 
coconut  oil  and  scented  with  tiare  flowers, 
and  more  and  more  handsome  brown 
faces  and  amazing  brown  biceps.  All  the 
Tahitians  on  the  place  came  to  the  party, 
bringing  their  babies  and  their  red  wine 
with  them.  The  gardener  did  a  superb 
hula,  and  my  host  was  firmly  reminded 
by  his  wife  to  dance  with  their  late  cook 
who  had  grown  too  old  for  peeling  pota- 
toes but  not  too  old  for  waltzing.  Creak- 
ing in  every  joint  after  my  day  with 
Paulette,  I  did  a  cross  between  a  horn- 
pipe and  a  hula  myself.  I  meant  it  for  a 
hula — but  a  hula  is  one  of  those  things 
like  Greek  and  the  violin  that  you  have 
to  learn  at  an  early  age.  And  I  almost 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  see  the 
green  and  white  garden  by  starlight,  but 
all  the  volupte  in  Tahiti  can't  lure  me 
into  believing  I  have  any  talent  for  light 
romance.  The  green  and  white  garden 
would  have  been  such  a  perfect  setting, 
too,  on  a  night  like  that. 

Anyway,  it  was  a  beautiful  party  and 
Paulette  and  I  took  to  our  flower-strewn 
road  the  next  day  with  reluctance.  Pau- 
lette's  reluctance  increased  with  our  prog- 
ress— the  noonday  siestas  became  longer 
and  longer  and  her  diet  of  breads  and 
bananas  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  some 
essential  elements.  However,  in  the  course 
of  a  leisurely  week  we  got  to  Mauu's  inn 
in  Papeari,  and  met  Mauu,  the  vast  ro- 
mantic figure  who  toured  Europe,  so  they 
say,  with  a  Spanish  countess  and  returned 
to  Tahiti  where  he  had  been  first  the 
right-hand  man  of  Somerset  Maugham's 
Tiare  Johnson,  and  was  now.  in  Papeari, 
the  most  famous  cook  and  inn-keeper  on  the  island.  And  we  were 
lost  for  a  whole  day,  wandering  through  jungles  of  yellow  flowering 
Bourao  trees,  where  the  air  itself  seemed  green,  and  wandering  out 
of  the  jungles  onto  lava  black  beaches  embraced  by  a  hissing  pas- 
sionate surf  that  made  me  think  of  Homer's  story  of  the  ardent  god 
who  transformed  himself  into  a  river  t.>  win  a  mortal  girl. 

Being  lost  didn't  make  any  difference  because  we  could  always 
stop  at  the  next  little  house  made  of  matting  and  thatch,  sure  of 
a  welcome  accompanied  by  all  the  bananas  Paulette  could  eat  and 
all  the  sweet  cool  coconut  milk  that  I  could  drink  out  of  the  freshlv 
opened  shell.  When  we  finally  got  back  on  the  road  we  were  taken 
in  like  the  prodigals  we  were  by  the  chief  of  police  of  Taupoo,  and 
I  slept  in  his  house  under  a  vellow,  lace-edged  mosquito  net,  and 
dined  with  him  and  his  grandson  on  chop  suey  and  red  wine  at  the 
inevitable  Chinese  grocery 
well.  And,  greatly  to  the 
turned  up  as  arranged  in 
Tautira  to  spend  the 
week  end  sword  fishing 
and  listening  bv  moon- 
light to  the  weird  hyme- 
nces  and  improving  our 
hulas  to  the  sound  of 
friendlv  guitars.  All  my 
life  I  shall  suffer  attacks 
of  nostalgia  for  the  sallc 
a  manger  of  the  Hotel 
Teata  in  Tautira.  It  was 
built  of  bare  boards  with 
wide  doorways  giving 
onto  the  beach  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


which  in  the  districts  is  a  restaurant  as 
confusion  of  our  sceptical  friends,  we 
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With  the  coming  International  Matches  in  the  minds  of  polo  enthusiasts  here  and  ahroad 
much  interest  and  speculation  have  hcen  aroused  over  the  expected  arrival  on  these  shores 
of  the  English  players.  Above,  left  to  right,  some  of  Great  Britain's  ranking  players: 
Aidan  Roark,  Captain  "Pat"  Roark.  Gerald  Balding,  Hon.  Keith  Rous,  and  Hesketh  Hughes 

ARTHUR  W.  LITTLE,  Jr. 


''"\V/'HAT  about  the  English  plans,  on  the  level  now?"  said  one 
\\/  of  the  group  about  the  fire  on  a  recent  cold  evening.  I 
*  understand  some  of  the  stuff  that  has  been  written  in  at 
least  one  fairly  well-known  American  horse  magazine,  that  occa- 
sionally consents  to  print  some  polo  news,  is  thought  by  the  British 
to  be  all  wrong  and  I've  even  heard  there  is  bad  feeling  toward 
some  of  you  so-called  polo  writers  because  of  recent  comment  con- 
cerning Col.  Gairdner,  who  had  to  give  up  his  job  of  running  the 
team  from  Great  Britain." 

"Yes,"  somebody  else  broke  in,  "I  had  a  letter  from  a  sports- 
loving  friend  in  London  who  came  right  out  and  declared  he  thought 
it  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least.  He  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  one 
article,  appearing  last  July,  by  an  English  writer  contributing  to  that 
American  magazine,  the  editor,  in  an  added  footnote,  suggested 
jockeying  in  the  Hurlingham  Committee  Rooms." 

"I  remember  that  crack,"  the  first  fellow  said,  "it  was  in  connec- 
tion with  British  handicaps.  The  New  York  polo  editor  remarked. 
Gerald  Balding'  (field  leader  of  next  June's  British  International 
Team)  'is  rated  by  the  U.  S.  Polo  Association  at  8-goals;  his  rise 
to  the  highest  rank  in  England'  (last  summer  Balding  was  raised 
to  10-goals  abroad)  'indicates  one  of  three  things:  (a)  he  has  sud- 
denly raised  his  form  high  above  anything  he  ever  showed  on  the 
fast  fields  of  America,  which  should  be  a  monumental  achievement) : 

(b)  the  British  like  to  rate  their  players  higher  than  we  do;  or 

(c)  jockeying  for  positions  on  the  British  team  next  year'  (June. 
1939)  'is  already  taking  place  in  the  committee  rooms.'" 

"But  where  did  the  reference  to  Col.  Gairdner  come  in?"  another 
man  in  the  room  wanted  to  know.  There  was  Scotch  on  the  table 
and  he  sat  there  drinking  slowly  and  looking  at  the  cold,  bleak  pic- 
ture of  the  snow  falling  beyond  the  window. 


"That  was  in  the  September  issue  of  that  same  magazine,"  replied 
the  initial  speaker.  "The  editor  said,  'it  looks  a  bit  as  though  our 
good  friends,  the  polo  powers  of  Britain,  were  back  at  their  old 
sport  of  winning  international  matches  against  America  on  paper,' 
and  then  went  on  again  to  discuss  the  'astonishing'  changes  in  the 
latest  British  handicaps.  He  mentioned  Balding;  Eric  Tyrrell- 
Martin  going  from  8  to  9;  Aidan  Roark  going  to  8;  Capt.  C.  T.  I. 
"Pat"  Roark  being  dropped  abroad  from  8  to  6"  (despite  the  fact 
he  was  again  kept  at  9-goals  rating  in  the  U.  S.  lists)  "and  in  com- 
menting on  John  Lakin,  newest  and  youngest  member  of  the  British 
international  squad,  being  raised  from  6  to  7,  wanted  to  know,  'While 
we  are  delighted  to  see  a  new  young  figure  rising  in  English  polo, 
is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  believe  that  young  John  Lakin  is  really 
a  goal  better  than  Pat  Roark?  Or  that  Gerald  Balding,  who  is  a 
sound  and  substantial  player  worth  8-goals  on  our  books,  is  sud- 
denly four  points  better  than  Pat  Roark?  Obviously  something  is 
going  on  behind  the  scenes  of  British  polo.  Further  evidence  may 
be  found  in  the  recent  resignation  of  Lt.  Col.  C.  H.  Gairdner  as 
chairman  of  the  selection  and  management  committee  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  military  duties  and  his  replacement  by  Lord  Cowdrav. 
In  all  fairness,  however,  we  must  say  that  Lord  Cowdray,  for  all 
his  lack  of  international  polo  experience,  is  young,  keen,  level- 
headed, and  universally  liked;  he  should  do  well.'  " 

"That  was  all  right,  wasn't  it?"  we  interrupted.  "We're  heartily 
in  accord  with  the  fact  that  Lord  Cowdray  should  do  well,  and 
we've  already  been  equally  as  bold  in  print  as  regards  'Pat'  Roark's 
current  British  ranking.  Several  months  ago,  after  witnessing  Cap- 
tain Roark's  great  play  in  America  all  season  we  had  the  nerve  to 
suggest  that  if  the  British  don't  call  on  Pat  Roark"  (they  haven't 
yet)  "to  bolster  their  international  squad —  {Continued  on  page  81) 
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The  distinctively  planned  farm  group  of 
J.  V.  Reed,  Esq.,  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

The  requirements  for  Mr.  Reed's  stable  were  four:  that  it  house 
five  horses,  three  cows,  and  a  groom;  that  it  be  placed  so  that 
the  animals  should  have  direct  egress  to  an  existing  pasture; 
that  it  be  compact  and  so  arranged  as  to  take  the  time  of  one 
groom  for  the  horses  and  only  part  time  for  a  dairy  man;  and  that 
its  exterior  conform  to  the  traditional  Connecticut  architecture  of 
the  existing  buildings  on  the  property. 

These  four  stipulations  have  been  carried  out  and  in  their  accom- 
plishment the  plan  explains  itself.  To  have  the  building  compact 
and  at  the  same  time  for  sanitary  reasons  to  separate  horses  from 
cows  by  a  substantial  distance,  immediately  placed  the  horse  unit 
at  one  end  and  the  cow  unit  at  the  other  and,  with  approximately 
equal  space  requirements  for  each,  a  symmetrical  plan  evolved  quite 
naturally,  in  the  center.  The  eastward  slope  of  the  ground  toward 
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the  pasture  and  the  desirability  of  winter  sunlight  in  the 
horse  unit  (there  being  artificial  heat  in  the  cow  unit,  milk 
room,  and  groom's  room)  placed  the  long  axis  of  the  build- 
ing north  and  south  with  the  horse  unit  at  the  south  end. 
This  made  possible  the  horse  and  cow  exits  via  ramps  to 
the  pasture  in  the  rear  as  well  as  the  main  central  entrance 
and  separate  horse  entrance  on  the  court  side. 

The  arrangement  of  the  horse  portion  of  the  building, 
separated  by  a  door  in  the  central  corridor,  is  of  simplest 
design,  planned  so  as  to  make  the  least  possible  work  for 
the  groom.  The  tack  room  is  of  minimum  size  and  is 
sheathed  very  simply  in  pine  as  a  background  for  the  tack. 
The  horse  unit  has  walls  and  ceilings  of  natural  oiled  clear 
pine  with  iron  trim  painted  red  and  floor  of  cork  brick. 

The  space  for  the  cows  with  feed  and  tool  rooms  imme- 
diately adjoining  was  planned  for  greatest  economy  of  oper- 
ation and  maximum  sanitation.  The  cow  unit  is  ventilated 
through  wall  and  ceiling  registers  augmented  when  neces- 
sary by  an  exhaust  fan.  One  man  takes  entire  care  of  the 
cows,  milk,  and  all  cleaning  in  an  average  of  less  than  four 
hours  daily. 

Vapor  heat  and  hot  water  supply  are  automatically  sup- 
plied by  an  oil  burner,  the  return  pipes  being  carried  under 
the  concrete  floor  to  heat  the  excavated  space  and  thus  avoid 
condensation  on  the  floors. 

The  corridors  and  all  but  the  wood-  or  tile-lined  rooms 
have  cement  plaster  walls  painted  in  two  tones  of  gray  with 
red  floors  and  red  striping.  The  exterior  was  allowed  to  indi- 
cate the  purpose  and  contents  of  the  stable  and  was 
designed  to  cling  to  its  magnificent  setting  on  a  hilltop. 
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They  tell  me  that  winter  has  been  changing  its  habits.  It  has 
something  to  do  with  the  Gulf  Stream.  I  guess  it  must  be  true, 
too,  because  years  and  years  ago  when  I  was  a  child  we  used 
to  look  forward  to  skating  or  coasting  or  both  in  late  November, 
and  they  would  last  only  through  February.  Then  there  was  a  time 
when  winter,  real,  cold,  snowy  winter,  didn't  come  along  until  the 
middle  of  January  and  lasted  well  into  April.  That  was  bad  because 
the  late  fall  was  spoiled  by  anticipation  of  something  that  didn't 
happen  and  there  wasn't  any  spring  at  all.  Then  for  another  period 
there  wasn't  any  winter  worth  mentioning,  which  was  pretty  tough 
on  the  winter  sportsters,  and  now  it  looks  as  if  the  pendulum  were 
swinging  back  again  to  its  first  position.  That's  fine!  Winter  when 
it  is  expected  and  welcome  in  December  and  January:  cold  nights 
and  days  warm  with  promise  in  February  ;  March  still  a  mistake  on 
any  calendar,  but  spring,  as  it  should  be,  in  April.  "Oh  wind,  if 
Winter  comes — "  and  since  it  came  in  November  we  should  now 
be  half  done  with  it. 

An  early  snowfall,  cold  with  it  too,  and  you  would  have  thought 
the  skies  themselves  had  fallen.  Maybe  the  winter  complaints  had 
been  packed  away  when  it  started,  but  before  it  was  over  they  were 

out  in  full  force  and  all  in  working 
order.  Everyone  that  had  anything 
uncomplimentary  to  sav  on  the  sub- 
ject filed  a  vote  that  someone  else 
should  do  something  about  it,  the 
membership  to  the  Frozen  Car  Club 
was  augmented  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  nothing  much  was  dis- 
cussed for  days  except  the  dreadful 
hardships  encountered  in  getting 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  the 
worst  of  it  all  was  that  it  couldn't 
be   blamed   on   the  administration. 


Above  left:  On  top  of  the 
coach  at  the  race  meeting  of 
the  Myopia  Hunt  in  Hamil- 
ton. Massachusetts,  are  the 
Mi  sm-s  Anne  Dick,  Diana 
Bird.  N  ancy  Burrage.  Mary 
Philhin,  Charlotte  Rantoul. 
and  Betsy  C  halifoux.  This 
was  the  meet  s  i  "jth  renewal 


Left:  In  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
Miss  Judy  King,  who  owns 
a  stahle  of  champion  harness 
horses  and  ponies,  shares  a 
joke  wi  th  Miss  Emily  Mohlev 


In  the  circle  is  Mrs.  Lewis 
W  illiams  watching  a  meet 
of  the  C  hagrin  Valley 
Hunt.  Above  are  Miss 
Dorothv  rreston  and  Miss 
Elise  Sortwell  busy  with 
cameras  at  Myopia  races 


Right:  Mrs.  Ale  xander 
Hagner  out  for  a  day's 
hunting  wi  th  the  \Y  arren- 
ton  hounds.  Virginia  - 
Gold  Cup  races  are  run 
over  the  Hagner's  estate 
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Roto/atos.  Chester  T.  Holbrook.  A.  C.  Brueninc  and  W.  The 
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Above:  Mrs.  Hendriek 
Eustis,  an  experienced 
rider  and  owner  of  some 
very  fine  horses,  at  a 
meet  of  the  Warrenton 
Hunt  Club  in  Virginia 


Above  center:  At  the 
Chagrin  Valley  Hunt 
in  Gates  Mills,  Ohio, 
is  Mrs.  Thomas  White 
on  her  hunter.  Cargo, 
winner   of   many  prizes 


All  of  which  makes  me  stop  and  wonder  which  of 
two   totally  different   trends  of  thought  is  true. 

CHARACTER:  INEVITABLE.  Are  we  turning 
into  a  nation  of  steam-heated  softies?  Is  modern 
living  undermining  our  morale  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  can't  take  anything  at  all  that  comes  outside  of 
the  normal  order  of  things?  Turn  back  the  pages 
and  think  of  the  strengthening  process  our  charac- 
ters used  to  undergo  daily.  With  no  telephones  every 
single  thing  that  came  into  our  houses,  messages  of 
all  sorts,  social  and  business  appointments,  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  which  are  now  managed  in  a 
moment  had  to  be  arranged  by  post  or  personal  contact.  And  how 
the  automobile  has  changed  our  pattern  of  living!  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  doctor  had  to  be  called  for  a  sudden  illness  during 
the  night  of  a  storm.  Not  so  very  long  ago  it  would  have  meant 
that  someone,  armed  with  a  lantern,  would  have  had  to  go  to  the 


Left:  At  Larchmont,  N.  Above:  The  daughter  of 

Y.,  with  Frostbite  dinghy  the  Commodore  at  New 

racers,  Miss  Jean  Brad-  Roche  lie,    James  G. 

ley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Wentz,    Miss  Joan 

Mrs.   Frederick  Bradlev  Wentz    is    one    of  the 

equipped  for  cold  winds  Frostbite  skipperettes 


stable,  take  harness,  stiff  with  cold,  from  a  hook  and 
with  fumbling,  frozen  fingers  fasten  it  on  some  re- 
luctant equine.  Consider  the  hours  of  worry  that 
would  pass  before  the  messenger  could  get  to  the 
doctor,  rouse  him  and  bring  him  back  to  the  bedside 
— not  to  mention  the  discomfort  of  the  participants 
in  this  midnight  jaunt.  Now  you  step  to  the  tele- 
phone and  call  the  doctor,  he  goes  to  his  garage  and, 
if  he  is  one  of  the  wise  people  who  put  chains  on 
their  cars  before  they  get  stuck  instead  of  waiting 
until  after,  he  will  be  at  your  house  in  no  time  at 
all  to  tell  you  that  what  you  thought  was  appendici- 
tis is  only  indigestion  after  all.  News  of  international 
importance  that  used  to  take  months  to  relay  is  now  delivered  to 
our  houses  by  radios  as  soon  as  it  is  released  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  not  being  prepared  for  storms  when  we  get  warning  of  their 
approach  hours  before  they  happen  as  is  the  case  nowadays. 
Think  of  how  provident  the  average  {Continued  on  page  74) 


Below:  Mrs.  Ley  Freund  holding  her 
horse,  Keneva,  before  the  start  of  the 
Bridlespur  Hunt  Races  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 





Below:  At  the  Bradlev  Palmer  estate  for 
the  M  yopia  races  are  Miss  Sally  ;>ears, 
with  her  dogs,  and  Miss  Lucv  Cochrane 
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Above:  At  the  Hound  Trials 
in  Dover,  Massachusetts, 
Miss  Clara  Jackson,  of  the 
Dedham  Hunt,  showing  Bell 
Buov,  the  first  hound  home 


Seen  and  Heard 
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American  sportsmen  as  individuals  and 
as  a  group,  and  all  those  interested  in 
L  the  cause  of  sport  in  this  country, 
have  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  the  recent 
passing  of  two  New  England  gentlemen,  Dr. 
John  C.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Henry  G.  Yaughan. 
The  former  a  doctor  and  the  latter  a  lawyer, 
both  were  able  to  escape  the  confines  of  their 
professions  and  devote  much  of  their  time  to 
other  activities  of  which  the  most  important 
were  connected  with  sport.  Dr.  Phillips  was  a 
naturalist  and  a  scholar  in  his  field.  His  great 
work  on  the  ducks  of  North  America  is  a 
monumental  achievement.  His  wise  and  con- 
tinued interest  in  and  support  of  genuine 
conservation  of  wild  life  on  this  continent 
were  perhaps  as  important  and  effective  in- 
fluences as  this  difficult  problem  has  known. 
Where  confusion  and  conflicting  viewpoints 
and  objectives  existed,  he  brought  the  solv- 
ent of  sanity  and  the  wisdom  of  real  knowl- 
edge. He  himself  was  a  keen  and  vigorous 
sportsman,  a  wildfowler,  and  upland  game 
devotee  at  home  and  a  big  game  hunter 
abroad,  in  Canada,  and  in  our  Western  moun- 
tains. A  good  shot,  a  good  fisherman,  a  thor- 
oughly competent  out-of-doors  sportsman,  he 
was  also  a  student  and  a  scholar  and  an 
utterly  fearless  upholder  of  his  well-reasoned 
and  considered  ideas. 

Both  Dr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Yaughan  hon- 
ored the  old  "Sportsman"  by  serving  on  its 
advisory  board.  It  would  be  impossible  ade- 
quately to  acknowledge  their  assistance  to 
that  magazine  or  to  its  editor.  Dr.  Phillips 
seemed  to  read  each  number  carefully  from 
cover  to  cover,  following  which  he  would  write 
us  praising  or  criticising  each  article  which 
concerned  his  own  field.  He  was  particu- 
larly critical  concerning  large,  vague  phrases, 
unproved  assumptions,  the  dicta  of  preju- 
dice or  half-knowledge.  He  was  too  much  of 
a  scientist  to  accept  a  plausible  theory  or  an 


Dr.  John  C.  Phillips,  naturalist, 
scholar,  and  sportsman.  From  the 
painting  by  Richard  B.  Adam 


easy  explanation.  And  if  he  was  severe  in 
condemning  shoddy  or  lazy  thinking  and 
writing,  he  was  generous  in  appreciation 
of  a  fundamentally  sportsmanlike  attitude, 
whether  scientifically  accurate  or  not.  ,  For 
his  great  contribution  to  our  knowledge,  for 
his  continued  and  constructive  interest  in 
both  the  background  and  the  foreground  of 
sport,  its  theory  and  its  practice,  for  his 
serene  honesty,  and  for  his  loyal  friendship, 
for  all  these  and  many  other  qualities  and 
achievements,  both  those  who  knew  him  as 
a  man  and  those  who  knew  him  through  the 
medium  of  his  written  words  will  rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed. 

Mr.  Yaughan — and  to  how  many  up  and 
down  the  land  was  he  known  in  affection 
and  admiration  as  "Henry" — will  be  forever 
remembered  for  his  influence  on  organized 
hunting  in  this  country.  For  thirty  years 
Master  of  the  Norfolk  Hunt  Club,  for 
twenty-five  years  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Masters  of  Foxhounds  Association,  and 
for  five  years  its  President — these  are  honor- 
able titles  but  they  do  not  begin  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  services.  Whether  to  a  novice 
in  the  hunting  field  or  to  a  young  organiza- 
tion, or  to  an  old  and  discouraged  one,  he 
brought  that  sympathetic  and  kindlv  advice 
and  help  which  were  so  characteristic  of  him. 
A  leader,  always  and  anywhere,  he  shep- 
herded his  flock  with  a  gentle,  painstaking 
thoughtfulness.  They  alwavs  knew  that  they 
could  go  to  Henry,  confident  that  he  would 
give  them  his  unstinted  help  and  cooperation. 
Not  that  he  was  merely  a  mild  apostle.  No 
one  who  faced  or  witnessed  his  righteous 
wrath  could  ever  forget  it.  He  hated  the 
cheap,  the  insincere,  the  selfish,  the  un- 
sportsmanlike. He  was  that  most  democratic 
of  all  individuals,  a  great  gentleman.  He 
treated  his  friends,  his  followers,  his  land- 
owners, his  horses,  and  his  hounds  with  the 
same  courteous  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. But  woe  betide  the  climber  or  the 
faker!  He  detested  them  as  he  did  a  babbling 
hound  and  he  was  not  slow  to  tell  them  so. 
His  six  feet  four  of  distinguished,  virile  per- 
son would  glow  with  a  Jovian  anger  and 
wretched  men  slunk  abjectly  away  from  the 
awful  presence. 

I  think  I  never  knew  anyone  who  called 
forth  such  loyalty  as  Henrv  Vaughan.  You 
always  knew  exactly  where  you  stood  with 
him.  If  he  honored  you  with  his  friendship 
you  could  be  sure  that  he  would  always  be 
your  friend  unless  you  proved  yourself,  over 
and  over  again,  unworthy.  No  task  was  too 
onerous,  no  responsibility  too  heavy,  no  dis- 
tance too  long,  for  him  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  a  friend  or  to  give  his  help,  when  it  was 
needed,  to  a  good  cause. 

A  delightful  companion,  a  faithful  church- 
man, a  yachtsman  with  the  salt  of  Maine 
waters  in  his  veins,  a  really  great  master  of 
hounds — all  these  and  more — yet  some  of  us 
will  think  of  him  always  as  an  outstanding 
American  gentleman  and  a  dear  friend.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately  wonder  almost  how- 
life  can  go  on  without  Henry.  That  splendid, 
personality  had  seemed  permanent,  a  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  in  a  shifting,  uneasy  world.  Others 
might  go  and  come,  conditions  change,  false 


Henry  G.  Vaughan.  master  of  fox- 
hounds, yachtsman,  and  country  gen- 
tleman. Painted  hv  Richard  B.  Adam 


prophets  rise  and  fall,  but  there  always  was 
Henry,  strong  in  his  simple  faith,  mighty  in 
his  honorable  convictions,  quick  and  vital  in 
his  outgiving  friendship.  He  is  and  will  be 
missed  as  few  men  of  our  time  will  be  missed, 
and  the  measure  of  our  loss  is  the  measure  of 
his  good  life,  nobly  lived. 

Game  in  Plenty 

When  it  comes  to  providing  game  critters 
for  its  gun-toting  sportsmen,  one  has  to  doff 
hat  and  make  a  leg  to  the  Keystone  State. 
In  1937,  6,416  tons  of  game  were  reported 
killed  by  562,696  of  its  606.271  licensed  hunt- 
ers. This  tonnage  was  divided  as  follows: 

3,074,820  rabbits,  29,842  raccoons,  1,056.- 
408  squirrels,  6,619  wild  turkeys,  177,683 
ruffed  grouse,  371,526  ringneck  pheasants, 
105,795  quail.  12.657  shore  birds,  2,667  wild 
geese,  78.543  blackbirds,  57,244  woodcock. 
113,839  cats,  39.009  deer,  and  912  bears. 
The  figures  do  not  include  the  game  taken  bv 
men  and  boys  who  live  on  Pennsylvania's 
190,000  farms  and  who  hunt  legally  upon 
their  own  lands  without  licenses. 

Complete  details  for  the  1938  season  are 
not  as  vet  available,  but  preliminary  reports 
indicate  that  the  kill  of  most  species  of  small 
game  will  run  higher  than  in  1937.  So  will 
the  number  of  citizens  who  shot  themselves 
or  their  comrades  when  fusillading  pour  le 
sport.  But  in  all  categories,  the  authorities 
feel  that  ample  stock  has  been  left  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  The  immediate  future,  there- 
fore, seems  safe  as  far  as  game  bird  or  beast 
is  concerned,  but  the  leplacement  of  human 
beings  is  a  more  disturbing  problem.  Will  the 
slain  gunners  be  replaced  in  due  time  bv  an 
equal  number  of  voters,  and  if  so,  how  will 
thev  vote?  It  takes  just  as  long  to  breed  and 
raise  a  Republican  as  it  does  a  Democrat, 
and  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  tell  at  this 
writing  whether  the  human  breeding  stock 
left  over  this  year  will  replace  itself,  twenty- 
one  years  from  now,  with  good,  old-fashioned 
Pennsylvania  Republicans  or  with  Democrats 
or  Fascists  or  Communists — really  a  horrid 
set  of  possibilities. 

Ringneck  pheasants  will  go  on  producing 
ringneck  pheasants  and  so  will  the  other  crea- 
tures, like  producing  like:  only  man  is  un- 
certain and  capricious.  Let  us  not  dwell  on 
his  unpleasant  poten-  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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From  Francis  Lenygon's  **Dccoration  in  England** 


An   extremely  droll   chimney-  A  mantelpiece  of  carved  pine 

piece    is    this,    c.    1760,    from  in  the  Dowager  Queen  Mary's 

the  Chinese  bedroom,  Claydon  Chinese  Chippendale  room  in 

House,  Buckinghamshire,  with  Buckingham  Palace,  came  from 

Anglo-Chinese  ornament  using  Eltham  Lodge,  Kent,  and  may 

scrolls  and   Chinese  heads  in  be  favorably  compared  with 

a    delightfully    emphatic    way  a  similar  "Director"  offering 


In  England  Sir  William  Chambers  is  given  credit  for  starting  a 
mania  for  all  things  Chinese.  Born  in  Stockholm  and  educated 
at  Ripon  school,  he  had  made  many  trips  to  China  and  had 
carefully  studied  Chinese  customs,  history,  and  art.  The  cabinet- 
makers and  architects  of  the  period  were  indeed  indebted  to  this 
man  for  his  notes  and  sketches  of  the  Orient.  He  actually  originated 
nothing  that  was  strictly  new,  but  presented  more  or  less  faithfully 
the  architecture  and  designs  of  far  Cathay,  a  land  which  seemed, 
from  Sir  William's  descriptions,  more  of  a  fabulous  dream  than  a 
reality  to  most  people  of  the  time. 

His  description  of  an  authentic  Chinese  room  appeared  in  a  pub- 
lication in  1  757:  "The  side  walls  are  matted  about  three  or  four 
feet  upward  from  the  pavement,  the  rest  being  covered  with  white, 
crimson,  or  gilt  paper.  Instead  of  pictures  they  hang  long  pieces 
of  satin  or  paper  stretched  on  frames  and  painted  in  imitation 
of  marble  or  bamboo,  on  which  are  written  moral  sentences  and 
proverbs;  sometimes  they  hang  a  very  large  sheet  of  thick  paper 
covered  with  antique  Chinese  paintings.  The  movables  consist  of 
chairs,  stools  and  tables,  made  of  rosewood,  ebony,  or  lacquered 
wood,  and  sometimes  of  bamboo  only.  When  the  movables  are  of 
wood,  the  seats  of  the  stools  are  often  of  marble  or  porcelain.  In 
the  corners  of  the  room  are  stands  four  or  five  high  on  which 
they  set  plates  of  citron  or  other  fragrant  fruits,  branches  of  coral, 
vases  of  porcelain,  and  glass  globes  containing  fish,  together  with 
a  certain  weed  somewhat  resembling  fennel.  On  such  tables  as  are 
intended  for  ornament  they  place  landscapes  composed  of  rocks, 
shrubs  and  a  lily  which  grows  among  pebbles  covered  with  water. 
But  among  the  principal  ornaments  are  lanterns,  of  which  there  are 
generally  four,  suspended  from  the  ceiling." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  a  photographic  description 
would  affect  the  decorators  and  architects  anxious  to  supply  a 
public  demand  for  all  things  Chinese.  People  were  in  the  mood  for 
change,  and  this  change  came  in  the  form  of  the  fantasy  and  caprice 
of  Chinoiserie.  There  were  still  those  who  opposed  it  like  the  famous 
Isaac  Ware,  but  opposition  seemed  only  to  lend  impetus  to  the  style. 

For  some  time  a  student  in  Italy,  this  Georgian  Classicist  pub- 
lished in  1738  a  translation  of  the  four  books  of  Palladio,  and  in 
1756  the  "Complete  Book  of  Architecture,"  containing  designs  for 
ceilings,  doors,  mantlepieces,  and  wall  decorations.  Having  to  his 
credit  many  noble  mansions,  among  which  Chesterfield  House  is 
best  known,  he  was  definitely  in  a  position  to  protest  against  the 
vagaries  of  the  Chinese  taste  as  exotic  innovations  beneath  the  notice 
of  cultured  persons.  His  words  clearly  sum  up  his  outraged  feelings, 
"Let  us  banish  French,  Chinese,  and  Gothic  decoration,  equally 
mean  and  frivolous,  and  equally  unworthy  of  a  place  where  the 
sciences  are  observed  and  equally  a  disgrace  to  the  taste  of  the 
proprietor."  He  is,  however,  business  man  enough  to  advise  his 
students  and  followers  to  study  carefully  "these  new  petty  wit- 
nesses," for  he  realized  how  strong  the  taste  for  Chinese  decoration 
had  become,  and  he  knew  that  architects  and  decorators  with  a  living 
to  make  must  conform  to  it,  or,  perhaps,  go  hungry. 

Pergoles  himself  a  firm  advocate  of  the  classic,  even  found  a  few 
words  of  praise  for  the  new  style,  saying,  "Even  the  grotesque  has 
beauty,  and  therefore  though  the  Chinese  Taste  is  admittedly  far 
distant  from  the  Grecian  in  worth,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  than 
the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan,  we  are,  in  the  interest  of  novelty,  de- 
lighted to  have  our  rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up  after  the  Chinese 
manner." 

After  Sir  William  Chambers,  without  a  doubt  the  greatest  expo- 
nent of  the  Chinese  in  design  in  all  of  England  was  Thomas  Chip- 
pendale. This  remarkable  personality  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1718, 
the  son  of  a  joiner  on  a  country  estate.  He  was  placed  as  a  young 
man  under  a  London  cabinetmaker,  and  acquired  an  invaluable 
practical  training  thereby. 

Two  strange  and  conflicting  influences  were  being  felt  in  the 
design  world.  Fashion  leaned  toward  the  study  of  the  arts  of  China. 
Another  group,  probably  entirely  architectural,  was  advocating 
Gothic  art.  Thomas  was  primarily  a  business  man  out  to  make  a 
fortune,  so  it  isn't  surprising  to  find  him  on  both  sides  of  the  fence, 
designing  in  both  the  Chinese  and  Gothic  styles  for  his  clientile. 
There  are  even  some  designs  which  incorporate  both  styles  with  more 
success  than  would  be  supposed. 

We  know  but  little  of  Chippendale's  actual  workmanship  during 
this  early  period,  but  we  can  judge  from  the  introduction  to  "The 
Director"  that  he  was  not  such  a  slave  to  mahogany  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  but  favored  both  gilded  and  lacquered  furniture 
in  appropriate  circumstances. 

"The  Director"  we  mention  was  published  by  Chippendale  in  the 
first  edition  in  1754,  and  was  called  "The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet- 
makers' Directory."  He  must  have  had  a  (Continued  on  J>age  75) 
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Possess  the  Orient's  artis- 
tic heritage  in  a  grace- 
ful table  arrangement. 
1.  Mirrors  reflect  the 
ivory  loveliness  of  Kwan 
Yin  and  her  attendants,  with 
flowers  decking  a  charming 
old  Chinese  iron  having  an 
elaborately  carved  ivory 
handle.  Gump's.  2.  An 
eighteenth  century  divan  table  of  chi 
ch'ih  mu  wood  has  that  modern 
sleek  simplicity.  C.  Edward  Wells. 
3.  This  hand-carved  lamp  of  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  praying  maid  de- 
lights the  eye  with  suavely  flowing 
drapery,  softly  tinted.  A  fine  antique 
imperial  white  jade  bowl  holds  ivory 
narcissi;  near  by  are  a  modern  vase 
of  flawless  rock  crystal  with  eight 
loose  rings  and  a  jade  cigarette  box; 
all  displayed  on  a  dark  blue  silk 
brocade  priest's  robe.  Yamanaka  & 
Co.  4.  A  handsome  seventeenth  cen- 
tnrv  fTm-pan  rhput  nf  native  walnut- 


Pholonrniihs  by  F.  M.  Demarrst 


like  wood,  fitted  with  brass  studs  and  hinges,  holds  two  elegantly 
shaped  Ming  pewter  jars  with  brass  floral  inlays.  Yamanaka  &  Co. 
5.  A  magnificent  T'ang  pottery  horse  of  thoroughbred  lines,  with 
rich  brown  slightly  iridescent  glaze,  stands  spiritedly  on  a  rare  Ming 
table  of  the  sixteenth  century,  strongly  built  and  with  leather  lacquer 
top.  C.  Edward  Wells.  6.  Dario  Shindell's  important  collection  of 
Chinese  antiquities  includes  the  finely  carved  stone  Pai-lou  of  K'ang 
Hsi  period  so  attractively  placed  on  a  modern  English  oak  cabinet 
(Arundell  Clarke,  Ltd.)  with  porcelain  bowls  to  either  side,  and  on 


the  wall  a  colorful  Ch'ien  Lung  imperial  k'o-ssu  fabric  hand-woven  with 
gold  thread.  7.  Chinese  treasures  of  the  past  give  significant  decorative 
character  to  the  modern  room — a  porcelain  bowl,  a  sacramental  wine 
pitcher  and  cups,  quaint  tomb  figurines,  brightly  glazed  equestrian  Ming 
roof  tiles,  and  for  particular  aesthetic  discernment,  a  gilded  bronze 
statuette  from  Tibet  of  the  goddess  Kwan  Yin,  the  undraped  body 
framed  by  an  aureole  making  it  a  most  excellent  collector's  item.  Darin 
Shindell.  8.  Modern  China  contributes  this  delicate  table  decoration: 
objects  of  blanc  de  chine  porcelain,  hand  molded,  and  incorporating  the 
symbolic  prunus  blossom,  with  teakwood  bases,  on  a  brocade  scarf  of 
rich  plum  color  with  the  five-clawed  dragon  design.  Gump's.  9.  This 
distinctive  metal-bound  Chinese  tub  effects  a  charming  flower  arrange- 
ment. Mrs.  Kenneth  Torrance.  10.  At  the  same  shop  is  a  unique  old 
Chinese  aquarium  baroquely  carved  of  native  wood  that  appeals  to 
modern  cleverness.  11.  A  nest  of  smart,  trim-lined  teakwood  tables. 
James  Pendleton.  12.  A  gracious  red  lacquer  table  with  scroll  and  floral 
design,  holding  a  jade  bowl  of  flowers  and  other  Oriental  objets  d  art. 
Yamanaka  &  Co.  13.  A  superb  item  of  K'ang  Hsi  cabinetmaking  is  this 
magnificent  black  lacquer  chest  decorated  in  gold.  C.  Edward  Wells. 
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Not  so  long  ago  there  appeared  in  a  popular  sporting  magazine 
some  remarkable  photographs  of  tarpon  fishing.  They  were 
taken,  so  the  accompanying  article  informed  its  readers,  on 
a  Cuban  river,  but  as  to  what  river  the  author,  with  justifiable 
caution,  maintained  strict  secrecy — merely  referring  to  it  as  Cuba's 
river  of  mystery.  These  photographs  along  with  the  account  of  the 
superlativeness  of  the  fishing  have  now  become  famous  among  salt 
water  fishermen  though  the  exact  identity  of  these  fantastically 
productive  waters  seems  to  have  continued  to  elude  the  bulk  of  big 
game-fish  anglers. 

New  shooting  and  fishing  grounds  are  a  real  find  these  days  and 
if  they  have  a  frontier  freshness  and  are  not  too  inaccessible  the 
discovery  is  nothing  short  of  a  sensation.  It  is  the  rural  side  of  Cuba, 
the  fertile  farmland  and  undeveloped  wilderness,  the  unexploited 
beaches  and  jungle-bordered  rivers  and  bays,  that  is  the  promised 
land  of  the  traveler  and  sportsman  today.  And  how  unbelievably 
close  at  hand — two  hours  by  plane  or  a  night's  trip  from  Miami 
by  boat.  It  is  strange  how  few  people  know  aught  of  Cuba  outside 
of  Havana  and  stranger  still  that  sportsmen  have  not  explored  its 
coastline  and  fertile  interior.  For  a  land  rich  enough  to  produce  the 
world's  finest  tobacco,  cane  sugar,  and  hardwoods  must  likewise 
bear  an  abundant  supply  of  game.  The  answer  is,  I  presume,  roads, 
or  their  lack,  for  certain  it  is  that  Americans  will  go  anywhere  if 
they  can  go  in  comfort  in  their  own  cars. 

Until  comparatively  recently  one  had  to  go  but  a  few  miles 
out  of  Havana  to  strike  the  deep  wheel  ruts  of  ox  carts  or  the 
pinto's  trail.  But  today  a  modern  highway  with  bus  service  reaches 
out  to  the  southeast  two  hundred  miles  through  the  heart  of  Cuba 
to  Cienfuegos.  The  extravagant  annual  road  appropriations  that 
seldom  reached  their  intended  destinations  in  the  past,  and  for  which 
I  personally  can  offer  no  lament,  are  today  more  often  than  not 
bringing  results  so  that  eventually  a  motor  road  will  split  the  island 
its  full  length — bringing,  of  course,  joy  to  the  motorist  and  disaster 
for  the  sportsman.  However,  such  an  eventuality  is  still  a  long  way 
off  and  in  the  meantime  there  is  splendid  opportunity  for  the  fisher- 
man and  shotgun  enthusiast  who  enjoys  sport  in  the  tropics,  par- 
ticularly if  he  be  of  the  sort  that  likes  a  little  adventure  with  his 
fun — for  there  is  no  denying  the  presence  of  certain  very  definite 
obstacles  and  risks,  but  the  game  is  there,  that  is  the  main  thing. 

As  we  rolled  out  of  Havana  in  one  of  the  two  pullman  cars  owned 
by  the  railroad  the  brilliant  greens  of  well-watered  tropics  were  in- 
terwoven with  patches  of  furrowed  earth,  black,  chocolate,  and 
crayon  reds.  Rapidly  the  landscape  changes  from  small  cultivated 
hills  sprinkled  by  the  hand  of  Nature  with  giant  royal  palms,  to 
vast  flat  stretches  of  cane  and  grazing  land  of  rank  knee-high  fodder, 
ending  abruptly,  as  we  approached  Cienfuegos,  in  a  range  of  mag- 
nificent mountain  peaks. 

No  doubt  in  the  future  the  well-to-do  will  be  able  to  reach  their 
approximate  destinations  in  Cuba  by  yacht,  airplane,  or  motor  car; 
but  for  those  who  count  the  cost  and  are  entertained  by  tropical 
travel  the  railroad  offers  by  far  the  better  method— though  I  must 
admit  I  am  still  somewhat  mystified  concerning  the  fare  rates.  Our 


two  tickets  for  the  eight-hour  journey  to 
Cienfuegos,  including  parlor  car  seats,  cost 
three  dollars  each — (I  believe  there  was  a 
fiesta  on — there  usually  is — and  these  were 
special  fiesta  rates).  We  purchased  one- 
way fares,  believing  we  might  return  by 
plane.  At  the  last  the  conductor  failed  to 
collect  our  tickets  and  I  tucked  the  small 
pasteboards  back  in  my  vest  pocket.  On 
our  return,  while  standing  before  the  ticket 
agent  at  Cienfuegos  in  a  somewhat  inar- 
ticulate mood  of  despond  preparatory  to 
endeavoring  to  make  known  my  desire  for 
some  return  tickets  I  subconsciously  fished 
out  the  old  stubs.  The  agent  immediately 
pounced  on  these  and  went  into  a  huddle 
with  his  assistant.  In  a  moment  he  smil- 
ingly handed  them  back  signifying  every- 
thing was  all  right.  Nonchalantly  I  re- 
turned a  roll  of  bills  to  my  pocket  and 
strolled  on  board  the  train.  We  rode  back 
to  Havana  on  those  two  self-same  three 
dollar  tickets  and,  of  course,  enjoyed  the 
return  trip  more  than  ever. 

The  pleasures  or  discomforts  of  the  jour- 
ney are  largely  what  you  make  them.  I 
know  of  a  learned  professor  in  the  North 
who  when  he  has  occasion  to  travel  in 
Cuba  ties  a  silk  handkerchief  about  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  for  respiratory  purification — the  penalty  of 
knowing  too  much.  It  is  true  that  diseases  flourish,  tropical  and 
otherwise,  and  the  sanitation  outside  of  Havana  will  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  average  American;  but  if  you  are  going  to  be  germ 
and  microbe  conscious  you  can  easily  spoil  your  trip.  Instead,  for 
the  time  being,  beyond  using  common  sense  care,  you  had  better 
relax  and  become  a  cigar-smoking  fatalist.  Light  a  long  black  one 
from  that  pocket  that  should  be  well  filled — the  delectable  aroma 
and  flavor  of  which  is  never  the  same  after  it  has  left  the  island. 
Give  your  hat  a  backward  tilt  and  imagine  yourself  a  prosperous 
planter  (a  stiff  straw  hat  if  you  want  to  be  true  to  form,  a  Panama 
if  you  want  to  advertise  yourself  as  tourist).  Step  out  on  the  plat- 
form at  each  station  and  enjoy  the  sights  and  sounds  and  drink 
the  delicious  native  coffee.  Squalor,  poverty,  and  degeneracy,  the 
cries  of  station  vendors,  flea-bitten  curs,  and  undersized  horses. 
Tropical  life  in  the  white  glare  of  a  tropical  sun.  A  dark  furtive-eyed 
race  that  has  a  none  too  happy  look  but  is  not  unpicturesque.  If 
you  have  any  ethnological  leanings  now  is  your  chance,  for  nowhere 
else  on  this  earth  is  there  to  be  found  such  a  racial  mixture. 
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Cienfuegos.  a  listless  seaport  town,  lies  nearly  midway  of  the 
south  side1"  of  the  Island  on  what  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  har- 
bors in  the  world— a  harbor  where,  at  the  proper  season,  roll  great 
schools  of  tarpon. 

We  arrived  in  late  afternoon  to  be  met  by  a  Chinese  chauffeur 
and  ancient  battered  Buick  that  looked  as  though  it  might  have 
been  the  same  that  attended  us  twenty  years  before.  The  ten-mile 
trip  over  the  ox-cart  trail  to  our  final  destination  would  have  pro- 
vided an  enviable  testimonial  for  the  efficiency  of  any  make  of  car, 
for  there  are  still  no  roads  in  Cuba  that  could  be  called  such  other 
than  the  one  new  main  through  route.  On  the  way  we  learned  of 
the  latest  bandit  trouble  and  a  place  was  pointed  out  where  Cuba's 
Dillinger-of-the-moment  had  killed  two  rural  guards  only  the  day 
before.  It  almost  made  us  feel  at  home  to  learn  that  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  Cuba  had  changed  so  little. 

To  visit  one  of  the  great  isolated  sugar  plantations  of  the  tropics 
is  an  experience.  The  one  whose  hospitality  we  were  about  to  enjoy, 
known  by  the  name  of  Soledad,  meaning  solitude,  consists  of  40,000 
acres  held  in  one  block  and  owned  by  a  single  family  in  the  North. 
Forty  thousand  acres  chiefly  in  cane  and  grazing  land  divided  into 
colonias — division-farms  of  several  thousand  acres  each  dependent 
on  and  responsible  to  a  central  head.  A  principality,  in  reality,  with 
its  own  store,  hospital,  school,  post  office,  private  dwellings,  and 
living  quarters  grouped  about  the  mill  the  wheels  of  which  turn 
night  and  day  through  the  three  months  of  the  harvest  season.  There 
are  four  hundred  pairs  of  oxen  and  as  many  mules  and  horses  to- 
gether with  a  private  narrow  gauge  railroad  that  encircles  the  prop- 
erty. All  this  calls  for  a  small  army  of  workers.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 
that  life  on  one  of  these  vast  estates  proceeds  as  in  a  little  world 
unto  itself.  And  that  this  particular  world  was  prepared  to  take  care 
of  itself  in  case  of  trouble  was  grimly  demonstrated,  until  very  recent 
years,  by  the  custom  of  maintaining  a  machine  gun  mounted  on 
the  roof  of  the  mill. 

That  evening  as  we  sat  with  our  host  within  the  cool  six-foot-thick 
feudal  walls  of  the  Vivicnda,  or  main  dwelling  house,  with  its  mas- 
sive mahogany  doors  and  woodwork,  its  well-worn  stone  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  large  roomy  bed  chambers  and  patio  balcony  open  to  the 
stars,  it  seemed  hard  to  realize  that  only  the  day  before  we  had  been 
a  part  of  the  milling  crowds  at  Florida.  Before  retiring,  our  host 
being  a  keen  gunner,  the  conversation  naturally  turned  to  sport  and 
plans  for  the  coming  day. 

Twenty  years  before  when  we  had  visited  the  same  estate  I  had 
enjoyed  some  haphazard  snipe  and  duck  shooting  along  the  lagoons 
and  river  bottoms  in  the  company  of  two  Englishmen,  the  heads  of 
adjoining  colonias.  The  method  employed  was  to  ride  to  a  small 
marsh  or  ox-bow,  tie  your  horse  to  a  tree,  and  walk  up  the  birds, 
using  a  native  boy  as  retriever.  Occasionally  shooting  was  done 
from  the  back  of  your  mount,  the  horses  being  well  trained  to  gun 
fire.  At  other  times  a  sort  of  drive  was  organized — great  rafts  of 


ducks  in  the  larger  lagoons  being  driven  out  by  bovs  so  as  to  pass 
over  the  heads  of  the  hidden  guns.  But  it  was  all  makeshift  sport 
indulged  in  more  or  less  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  sporting  dog  was  unheard  of  in  Cuba  (and  is.  I  understand, 
practically  so  today)  nor  do  I  recall  hearing  the  word  quail  men- 
tioned nor  did  I  see  a  single  one. 

Since  that  time  the  management  of  the  estate  has  changed  to  an- 
other member  of  the  family,  one  who  is  a  keen  sportsman.  He  at 
once  began  to  develop  the  shooting  and  fishing  possibilities  for  his 
own  pleasure  and  for  that  of  his  visiting  friends.  The  importation 
of  a  bird  dog  or  two  uncovered  the  quail  shooting  possibilities.  And 
likewise  a  little  wild  fowl  planning  developed  duck  shooting  so  good 
that  at  times  you  can  explode  two  or  three  boxes  of  shells  in  the 
matter  of  an  hour  if  you  are  so  inclined. 

Excellent  tarpon  fishing  was  discovered  in  a  river  close  bv  where 
no  rod  and  reel  had  ever  made  its  appearance  before. 

Among  several  other  guests  from  the  North  whose  arrival  had 
/\  preceded  ours  was  an  old  friend  with  whom  I  had  spent  many 
a  day  after  grouse  and  woodcock;  and  it  was  soon  decided  that  he 
should  be  my  companion  in  the  morning  on  a  quail  shoot,  our  host 
being  forced  to  remain  at  the  house  to  nurse  a  rheumatic  leg. 

Long  before  daylight  next  morning  we  had  breakfasted  in  the  com- 
pany of  several  department  heads  about  to  start  on  their  round  of 
field  inspection.  Since  Cuba  forbids  the  bringing  in  of  firearms,  we 
selected  two  16-gauge  guns  from  our  host's  supply  and  proceeded 
to  our  mounts  already  waiting  at  the  door.  Accompanying  us  as 
guide  and  dog  handler  was  a  Britisher  of  long  residence,  a  Mr. 
Harris.  Also,  a  youngster  on  an  emaciated  diminutive  nag  acted  as 
gate-opener  and  general  utility  boy.  While  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  holding  well  at  heel,  came  two  Pointers,  Nan  and  Meg,  mother 
and  daughter — treasured  bird  performers.  Getting  under  way,  pres- 
ently, our  small  cavalcade  clattered  across  the  innumerable  tracks 
of  the  mill  yard  dodging  cane  cars  and  brushing  past  straining  oxen 
eight  span  deep  while  the  drivers  rested  their  goads  to  stare  or 
mumble  buenos  dias. 

Ascending  a  small  hill  back  of  the  mill  we  at  once  found  our- 
selves in  quail  country  that  reached  away  to  the  horizon  in  gently 
rolling  pastured  hills  broken  by  small  upland  stands  of  cane. 

Contemplation  of  the  scenery  was,  however,  soon  sharply  inter- 
rupted by  the  words,  "Go  find  'em,  Nan,"  and  I  hastily  wheeled  to 
witness  the  start  of  my  first  Cuban  quail  shoot.  Now  the  casting 
off,  or  ordering  on,  of  a  pair  of  modern  quail  dogs  has  been  com- 
parable, in  my  somewhat  limited  experience,  to  the  start  of  a 
whippet  race.  In  this  case,  however,  Nan  calmly  trotted  out  ahead 
a  short  gunshot  and  began  slowly  and  methodically  to  quarter  the 
immediate  territory  through  which  we  advanced  while  her  two- 
year-old  offspring  followed  behind,  scarcely  deviating  an  inch  from 
Mamma's  footprints.  Thus  it  was  that  we  soon  discovered  that  here 
in  the  heart  of  Cuba  amid  untold  acres  of  virgin  quail 
territory  we  had  for  canine  aid  really  only  one  dog  instead 
of  two  and  one  that  would  have  satisfied  the  most  close- 
hunting  grouse  gunner  in  the  State  of  Maine.  However, 
Nan  handled  well  the  eight  coveys  she  did  eventually 
find  that  morning,  and,  on  the  whole,  these  were  quite 
enough  for  ample  fun  during  the  three  hours  we  were  out 
before  it  became  uncomfortably  warm.  But  had,  say,  a 
couple  of  brace  of  modern  quail  dogs  replaced  our  one 
meat-hunter,  they  would,  I  am  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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In  a  sunny  valley  sur- 
rounded by  high  moun- 
tains lies  the  Twin 
Peaks  Ranch.  Far  back 
from  the  road,  the  farm 
buildings,  the  forge,  and 
the  residence  are  situated 
in  a  natural  bowl  formed 
by  the  projecting  bulwark 
of  Whale  Rock  and  shel- 
tered by  the  foothills  and 
the  double  peaks  which 
give  the  ranch  its  name. 
From  this  secluded  area 
there  is  only  one  open  vista 
— to  the  west.  There,  far 
below,  lies  the  vallev  with 
its  little  village  much  like 
a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
for  off  to  the  sea  are  great 
peaks,  snow  covered  dur- 


Dedicated  to  sports,  to  out-of-door  meals 
under  a  beautiful  oak,  to  barbecues  in 
the  Spanish  manner  or  highballs  in  the 
Scotch,  to  comfortable  California  hospitality 


ETHEL  McCALL  HEAD 


Left:  TI.  e  swimming  pool 


World  comfort.  Glass 
bricks  on  the  dressing  room 
walls  give  light  without 
b  sing  transparent  and  seem 
not  out  of  place  in  the 
cream  white  loggia  with  its 
dado  of  raspberry  pink. 

The  fact  that  one  leaves 
behind  the  arrival  court  in 
front  of  the  residence, 
crosses  a  little  bridge  over 
a  rocky  barranca,  gushing 
water  in  certain  seasons, 
and  suddenly  emerges 
upon  the  Sports  Plaza 
gives  it  great  interest.  Be- 
side the  pool  is  a  flagstone 
terrace  for  out-of-door 
meals.  The  left  wing  of  the 
square  is  made  up  of  a 
large  kitchen  opening  di- 


ing  the  winter  season. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ranch  land,  in  this  enchanted  wilderness 
of  brush  and  hills  and  olive  trees  was  a  perfect  place  for  play  or 
for  indolent  sun  worship.  And  so  the  Sports  Plaza!  An  open  square 
backed  by  the  swimming  pool,  fronted  by  the  tennis  court,  with 
two  long  low  buildings  running  down  either  side  which  are  tied 
together  by  a  spacious  sun  deck  over  the  enclosed  bowling  alleys. 

Since  the  architecture  of  the  ranch  is  provincial  Spanish  in  char- 
acter, the  Sports  Plaza  carries  the  same  note  with  red  tile  roofs, 
long  covered  loggias  lined  with  flowerpots,  old  Spanish  lamps  and 
tile.  However,  with  the  Old  World  •allure  has  been  combined  New 


rectly  onto  this  terrace 
and  a  bar,  just  around  the  corner  at  the  beginning  of  the  loggia 
which  leads  down  to  a  suite  of  guest  rooms.  Here  are  three  large 
rooms,  each  with  dressing  room  and  bath,  and  a  delightful  little 
corner  porch  looking  down  to  the  canyon  and  river  below  and  off 
to  the  hazy  mountains  and  valley  seen  in  the  distance. 

The  other  side  of  the  square  has  a  similar  long  low  building  hous- 
ing the  men's  and  the  women's  dressing  rooms  with  a  spacious  game 
room  between  them.  The  women's  dressing  rooms  are  modern  in 
feeling  with  grass-cloth  walls,  chromium  beading  and  white  plaster, 
red  tile  floor  again  taking  up  the  Spanish  theme,  and  draperies  and 
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furniture  in  soft  pink  or  white.  The  men's  dressing  rooms  are  mod- 
ern in  treatment  with  natural  wood,  dull  browns  and  tans  and  a 
spacious  cream  white  leather  built-in  lounge.  Behind  these  dress- 
ing rooms  are  amusing  little  "sun  gardens"  .  .  .  red  brick  terraces 
backed  by  stone  walls,  planted  with  high  hedges  where  one  may 
lie  in  hammocks  slung  on  low  white  metal  frames.  Here  also  are 
white  enamel  sinks  set  at  convenient  height  in  red  brick  bases,  and 
banded  in  bright  Spanish  tile,  with  wringer  attached  so  that  wet 
bathing  suits  are  no  problem. 

Between  the  two  sun  gardens  is  a  grassy  garden  flanked  by 
Eugenia  hedges.  Against  the  supporting  stone  wall  is  a  low  fountain 
over  which  broods  a  stone  figure,  a  Mexican  woman  whose  eternally 
contemplative  mood  well  suits  the  sunshine  and  the  languorous 
spirit  of  these  gardens.  They  bring  to  mind  the  line  from  Walt 
Whitman,  '"Give  me  the  splendid  silent  sun,"  for  when  one  is 
stretched  out  in  a  hammock  after  a  good  swim  there  is  serenity  in 
these  little  gardens  hidden  behind  the  buildings. 

The  game  room  is  midway  between  the  two  dressing  rooms  and 
holds  the  ping-pong  table  and  a  group  of  card  tables  with  built-in 
cases  for  supplies.  The  bay  window  utilizes  glass  brick  on  two 
sides  to  give  privacy  to  the  sun  gardens,  but  one  side  opens  to  the 
grassy  plot  and  fountain  over  which  the  stone  figure  watches.  As 
one  ponders  a  partner's  baffling  bid,  one  can  look  out  to  this  quiet 
little  creature  and  decide  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  doesn't  matter 
much  if  the  opponents  go  game.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Sports 
Plaza  is  one  of  relaxation. 

The  badminton  court  and  grass,  and  a  wide  gravel  path  fill  the 
square  between  the  two  buildings  with  the  swimming  pool  crossing 
the  top,  the  sun  deck  the  bottom  of  the  {Continued  on  page  76) 
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driven  snow,  for  lolling  after  the  bath,  $10.50  and  a  very  trim 
scarf  in  herringbone  design  of  bath  toweling,  any  color,  that 
can  be  monogrammed,  $4.70  a  pair.  10.  The  dog  with  a  defi- 
nite sense  of  humor,  the  dachshund,  a  minute  bronze  by  Mc- 
Clelland Barclay,  one  of  many  breeds,  at  six  for  $5.  11.  The 
blessing  of  the  morning  in  especially  pleasing  form,  tray  $9, 
cloth  and  napkins,  $5,  and  the  breakfast  set  $38,  from  Rena 
Rosenthal.  Six  different  kinds  of  honey,  $2.50  from  the  Haw- 
thorne Flower  Shop,  add  15  cents  for  postage.  12.  Bruges  lace 
that  is  always  so  lovely  against  dark  wood,  in  a  set  of  unusually 
handsome  design,  one  long  runner,  twelve  place  mats  and  twelve 
napkins,  $195,  from  Kargere.  13.  Better'n'-candy  sweets,  fruits 
all  full  of  California  sun  and  vitamins  besides,  $4.75,  Canoga 
Farms.  14.  Fit  for  "the  good  turtle  soup"  and  yet  lends  ele- 
gance to  "merely  the  mock,"  this  magnificence  in  Spode's  Suther- 
land design  induces  the  return  of  the  tureen  habit,  $115.  15.  An 
assortment  for  a  desk,  a  papier  mache  portfolio,  Macy's;  and 
various  boxes — wood,  leather,  porcelain,  and  enamel  and  gilt, 
from  $5  to  $35,  James  Amster,  Bonwit's,  Arden,  and  Macy's; 
and  a  beautiful  reproduction  of  Lord  Nelson's  biscuit  box  that 
was  used  on  the  "Victory,"  $95,  from  Peter  Guille.  16.  The 
Zephyr  shotgun,  $115,  from  the  Stoeger  Arms  Corporation. 
17.  A  grand  shooting  jacket  in  white  for  the  South,  with  red 
gabardine  under  collar  and  tabs,  $25 — "Gokey  Botte  Sauvage," 
$28,  from  Oldin.  Remington's  automatic,  the  "Sportsman,"  for 
skeet  shooting,  $49.95.  For  some  the  most  prized  flavor  of  them 
all  is  the  pheasant;  this  and  all  other  rare  game  birds  for  your 
table,  wherever  it  is,  from  E.  Joseph.  18.  Bindings 
to  your  personal  taste  of  books,  stories,  scrap  books, 
or  whatever,  from  Monastery  Hill.  19.  There  is 
something  so  comfortable  about  the  feel  of  well- 
balanced,  well-shaped  glasses,  the  giant  highballs 
with  thistle  design,  and  the  bell  cocktail  glasses, 
$24  and  $20;  a  dozen  from  Abercrombie  and  Fitch, 
and  the  new  size  highballs  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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lthough  midwinter  may  be  cold  an 
bleak,  and  entirely  without  cheer  to  t 
'devotees  of  other  warm  weather  dive 
sions,  the  pleasure  boat  enthusiast  is  unknow 
who  doesn't  get  a  new  and  excited  lease  c 
life  when  January  comes  around,  bringing 
with  it  the  National  Motor  Boat  Show  at 
New  York  City.  Long  before  the  groundhog 
tries  out  his  shadow,  long  before  the  crocuses 
point  their  buds  up  through  the  snow,  and 
still  longer  before  the  robins  commence  their 
welcome  tweet  tweets,  this  annual  dry-land, 
indoor  marine  spectacle  brings  the  welcome 
message  to  boat  owners  and  would-be  owners 
everywhere — and  there  are  in  excess  of  a  mil- 
lion of  them — that,  when  winter  is  at  hand, 
spring  is  not  far  away. 

So,  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  you  may 
expect  to  find  three  entire  floors  literally 
jammed  with  craft,  ranging  from  six  to  almost 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  priced — well,  you'll 
find  a  man's  size  skiff  marked  at  under  $25 
and  at  least  one  sea-going  power  cruiser  that 
$25,000  won't  buy.  In  between,  with  prices 
going  up  one  cipher  to  the  right  at  a  time, 
will  be  scores  of  motor  and  sail  craft  of  every 
description,  all  decked  out  in  their  holiday 
best  and  each  with  a  special  appeal  of  some 
sort  to  set  her  apart  from  her  companions. 
And  it  will  be  the  same  with  the  engines, 
fittings,  and  accessories  that,  to  the  tune  of 
several  thousand  different  items,  always  come 
in  for  a  share  of  the  attention. 

If  I  told  vou  that  the  new  boats  for  1939 
are  simply  a  repetition  of  the  old  models,  I'd 
be  guilty  of  dispensing  slanderous  notions. 
Styles  do  change  in  pleasure  craft,  you  know, 
as  in  women's  hats — and  to  better  purpose. 


It's  true  that  the  basic  designs  of  the  hulls 
are  altered  but  little  from  year  to  year,  and 
there  is  not  much  greater  change  in  the  super- 
structures, even  this  year.  So  it  is  within 
comparatively  small  limits  that  the  improvers 
have  had  to  center  their  efforts.  The  result 
is  a  further  extension  of  the  gradual  process 
of  adjustment  and  refinement,  with  the  new 
craft  attaining  the  tallest  heights  of  marine 
accomplishment  to  date.  Virtually  every 
builder  whose  hat  is  in  the  ring  this  year 
has  incorporated  in  his  boats  a  variety  of 
new  conveniences,  some  of  them  so  tricky 
as  to  cause  us  to  forget  last  year's  gadgets 
that  didn't  work  and  some  so  obviously  good 
that  we  wonder  why  we  haven't  had  them 
offered  us  before. 

The  new  boats,  too,  go  a  step  or  two  far- 
ther than  their  immediate  predecessors  in  the 
matter  of  improved  sound-proofing  and  in 
insulation  against  the  heat  of  the  noon-day 
sun.  Some  of  them  also  are  wider  in  beam 
and  deeper  in  draft.  As  a  consequence,  they 
are,  in  many  respects,  the  best  fitted  craft  yet 
to  take  you  out  on  a  choppy  day  and  bring 
you  back  safe,  dry,  and  not  too  much  shaken 
up  to  be  willing  to  go  out  again. 

There  is  even  continuing  emphasis  on  com- 
fort, in  some  instances  to  the  point  of  lux- 
ury. It  takes  the  form  of  improved  interior 
design  so  as  to  provide  truly  comfortable 


bunks  (which  more  than  a  few  old-timers 
will  insist  is  an  impossibility),  better  facilities 
for  storing  and  preparing  food  and  cooking 
it,  excellent  sanitary  equipment  and  increas- 
ingly clever  utilization  of  odds  and  ends  of 
space  wherever  opportunity  offers.  Also,  about 
half  the  gasoline  cruisers  this  year  are  rigged 
with  a  pulpit  on  the  bowsprit  for  a  har- 
pooner,  a  lookout  chair  at  the  masthead,  and 
a  pair  of  spinnaker  arms  from  which  to  drag 
trolling  arms.  After  the  big  races  of  Bren- 
ton's  Reef,  thev  ought  to  prove  particularly 
useful  for  big  fish  hunting  off  Montauk. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  stage  defi- 
nitely has  not  yet  arrived  when  anybody, 
especially  if  it's  his  first  whack  at  boat  buy- 
ing, can  purchase  just  any  boat  at  all  and 
be  certain  that  it  will  be  fit  and  seaworthv 
for  all  weathers  and  conditions.  It  is  still 
possible,  here  and  there,  to  single  out  craft 
that  have  hulls  too  thin  for  any  use  except 
on  the  shallowest  inland  waters,  motors  too 
puny  to  propel  them  at  any  except  the  slow- 
est speeds,  and  interior  layouts  that,  once 
the  paint  and  varnish  are  removed,  speedilv 
turn  out  to  be  poorly  constructed  and  unable 
to  stand  the  gaff  of  frequent  use.  None  of  the 
"name"'  boats,  of  course,  are  guilty  of  these 
violations  of  purchaser  confidence  and  the 
reliable  builders  whose  craft  have  as  yet  to 
become  nationally  famous  are  always  willing 
to  have  their  product  subjected  to  the  closest 
scrutiny.  So  nobody  needs  to  get  stuck,  al- 
though every  year  some  do. 

Motor  boats  fundamentally  are  for  going 
places,  and  it  is  their  engines  that  make  then* 
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go.  Which  reminds  me  to  state  that  the  motors 
for  1939,  whose  earliest  mechanical  forebears 
were  so  often  the  despair  of  the  bravest 
nautical  souls,  are  by  comparison  truly  the 
last  word  in  silent,  harnessed,  reliable  power. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  new  gasoline 
engines  show  demonstrable  increases  in  power, 
size  for  size,  an  achievement  made  possible 
by  the  increased  use  of  lighter  weight  alloys, 
improved  carburetion  and  hotter  ignition. 
And  it's  a  darn  good  thing  for  their  manufac- 
turers that  this  is  so,  for  this  year,  for  the 
very  first  time,  the  Diesel  engine1'  is  making 
a  bid  for  the  patronage  of  the  owners  and 
purchasers  of  even  the  smallest  power  craft. 
Looking  ahead,  there  is  good  foundation  for 
believing  that  the  new  Diesels,  designed  ex- 
pressly for  small-boat  installation,  will  even 
''steal"  the  Show. 

For  many  years,  Diesel  engines  have  been 
installed  with  steadily  increasing  frequency 
on  our  large  yachts.  The  result  is  that  today, 
for  every  large  pleasure  craft  propelled  by 
steam,  five  are  provided  with  Diesel  power. 
But,  until  this  year,  the  Diesel  engine  has 
been  ideal  for  marine  use  only  when  from 
100  to  20,000  horsepower  has  been  required. 
On  the  vast  fleet  of  power  boats  needing  under 
100  horsepower,  the  Diesel  has  not  been  prac- 
tical for  a  number  of  reasons.  Perhaps  its 
greatest  drawback,  in  so  far  as  installation 
on  small  craft  is  concerned,  has  been  its  hefti- 
ness.  Almost  as  large  a  stumbling  block  has 
been  its  large  size,  in  proportion  to  its  horse- 
power output.  It  has  been  only  within  the 
past  few  months  that  these  two  obstacles 
have  been  overcome. 

That  the  research  workers  finally  have 
conquered  these  and  the  other  objections  to 
the  installation  of  the  Diesel  engine  on  small 
pleasure  craft  was  testified  to  last  year  at 
the  dedication  by  General  Motors  Corporation 
of  a  new  million-dollar  plant  for  the  quantity 
production  of  diminutive,  light-weight  Diesels 
of  from  one  to  six  cylinders  and  of  from 
22  to  160  horsepower.  Yet  it  is  much  too  soon. 
I  think,  to  look  for  any  widespread  use  of 
Diesel  engines  in  small  pleasure  craft,  with 
its  general  acceptance  by  the  automobile 
manufacturers  even  more  unlikely  at  any 
future  date.  The  tremendous  utilization  of 
Diesel  power  by  either  the  small-boat  or  the 
automobile  builders  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  Diesel's  present  (Continued  on  page  S4) 
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According  to  the  authority  of  Webster,  a 
maze  is  "a  confusing  and  baffling  network, 
"as  of  paths";  it  is  composed  of  many  turns 
and  windings.  The  historical  background  of 
garden  mazes  is  both  intriguing  and  stimulating 
to  the  imagination.  European  gardeners  of  sev- 
eral hundred  years  ago  doubtless  devised  such 
gardens  to  demonstrate  their  skill  in  design  and 
planting  in  order  to  please  their  lords  and  mas- 
ters. In  the  days  when  it  was  a  lady's  duty  to 
sit  upon  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine  seam,  it  was 
considered  a  maidenly  sport  to  walk  through 
the  mazes  and  see  who  could  reach  the  center 
first.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  mazes  of  the 
Old  World  gardens  satisfied  the  same  instincts 
for  unravelling  brain  twisters  that  the  Cross 
Word  puzzle  caters  to  in  our  day. 

Why,  then,  mazes  for  modern  gardens?  Be- 
cause they  are  beautiful  and  decorative,  enter- 
taining and  amusing,  excellent  for  contrast  and 
for  relief.  In  the  case  of  the  maze  shown  here. 


for 


located  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Fred  Remington 
Greene,  The  Highlands,  Seattle,  Washington,  both 
the  landscape  architect  and  the  owner  felt  the  need 
of  some  type  of  decorative  feature  to  offset  the  color 
of  the  flower  borders.  The  maze  seemed  to  offer 
such  pleasant  mental  associations  with  Old  World 
gardens,  and  to  promise  so  much  pleasure  for  chil- 
dren, that  it  was  chosen  for  this  garden.  It  is  located 
at  the  end  of  a  long  perennial  border,  behind  a  trim 
hedge,  and  is  actually  a  maze  in  miniature. 

The  width  of  the  path  between  the  hedges  is 
about  fifteen  inches,  which  is  ample  to  walk  in  if 
one  uses  reasonable  care  and  if  one's  feet  are  not 
too  terribly  large!  The  plant  material  of  which  it 
is  made  is  boxwood,  and  prostrate  junipers  are 
grouped  around  it  to  soften  the  irregular  boundary 
of  the  circle.  The  central  feature  of  this  maze  (one 
naturally  feels  that  there  should  be  something  at 
the  end  of  the  trail)  is  a  beautiful  ancient  stone 
urn  brought  to  Seattle  some  seventy  years  ago  by 
an  old  sea  captain.  The  fact  that  its  origin  and 
exact  date  are  unknown  gives  added  fascination  to 
its  obviously  mellow  age. 

Bubbles  of  tinted  glass  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  a  tiny  Oriental  bell  hangs  beside  the 
urn  at  the  terminus  of  the  path  that  finally  leads 
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A  modern  attitude  is  that,  be- 
cause they  require  much  care, 
mazes  are  obsolete.  But  does 
not  something  unusual,  inter- 
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most  of  the  small  leaved  varieties  of  privet  could 
be  used  if  the  plan  of  the  maze  is  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale,  although  they  might  not  prove  ever- 
green in  some  regions. 

In  addition  to  Buxus  sempervirens  suffruticosa, 
the  following  evergreen  plants  would  be  possible: 
Taxus  canadensis  stricta,  Buxus  microphylla 
japonica,  Ilex  crenata  microphylla,  Berberis  bux- 
ifolia  and  Ilex  bullata.  Not  all  of  them  could 
be  kept  as  dwarf  as  in  the  miniature  garden 
shown  here,  but  where  suitable  they  would  be 
effective.  Of  course,  many  of  the  old  mazes  were 
high  enough  to  hide  persons  walking  in  the  paths. 

When  possible  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  maze 
so  located  that  from  the  house,  a  terrace,  or 
some  out  of  door  living  area  one  can  look  down 
upon  its  living  green  pattern.  A  fountain,  a  bird 
bath  or  even  a  seat  may  be  used  for  the  central 
motif.  Despite  their  origin  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Old  World,  mazes  can  find  a  place  in  modern 
gardens,  for  they  have  a  strange  charm  and 
beauty  and  always  quaint  patterns  of  green 
give  a  sense  of  restfulness  to  colorful  gardens. 


esting  and  quaint  warrant 
extra  effort?  The  plan  of  the 
maze  in  the  photograph  is  the 
simple  one  shown  just  ahove 


into  the  center.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  delight 
a  child  must  feel  when,  having  solved  the  riddle 
of  the  maze,  it  reaches  the  magic  center  and  is 
allowed  to  ring  the  bell  to  the  envy  of  young  friends 
still  lost  on  twisting  paths.  There  is  a  pleasant 
quality  of  fantasy  in  such  a  garden,  with  its  mossy 
old  urn  from  some  far  off  place,  its  floating  glass 
balls  catching  the  light  of  the  sun,  its  tinkling  bell. 
Here  is  an  enchanted  garden  for  children  espe- 
cially but  also  for  all  who  are  still  responsive  to 
the  loveliness  of  the  world,  to  sunshine  and  shadows 
and  to  fairylike  patterns  of  green. 

Should  you  wish  to  try  a  maze  in  your  own  gar- 
den the  possible  patterns  are  almost  unlimited.  Mr. 
Sturtevant  has  sketched  here  a  few,  inspired  by 
European  mazes,  to  illustrate  the  many  possibilities. 
Starting  with  the  center  point,  the  creation  of  any 
one  of  them  is  only  a  question  of  patience,  much 
string  and  many  stakes  in  laying  out  the  pattern 
exactly,  the  careful  close  planting  of  strong  uniform 
plants,  and  their  subsequent  regular  shearing. 

Boxwood  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable  plant 
for  such  a  garden,  wherever  it  will  thrive.  However, 
in  warm,  frostless  sections  of  the  country,  Euonvmus 
pulchellus  is  also  suitable,  as  well  as  two  bush 
honeysuckles — Lonicera  pileata  and  L.  nitida.  Even 


From  die  Office  of  BUTLER  STURTEVANT 

Landscape  Architect 
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Top  of  page:  Tlie  Pikes  Peak  Ski  Club.  Above  left:  Jobn  Pleasant,  Don 
Laurie  (President),  Jack  Howard,  and  Kennel li  Rovve,  all  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Center:  Count  Pbillippe  de  Pret,  young  Belgian  Olympics  star. 
Above,  rigbt:  Wallace  Lee,  Miss  Marcella  Elgin,  and  Mrs.  L.  N.  Tasber 
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COLORADO 


Pikes  Peak  or  Bust!  This  slogan  painted  on  the  sides 
of  ox-drawn  prairie-schooners  during  the  gold  rush  has 
today  been  adopted  by  the  300  members  of  the  Pikes 
Peak  Ski  Club,  who  use  the  rugged  slopes  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Rock  Mountain  for  their  week-end  pleasures. 

Young  and  old  from  Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  Pueblo, 
and  other  cities  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  have  banded 
together  in  this  enthusiastic  organization  and  now,  after 
some  fifteen  years,  have  one  of  the  strongest  winter  sports 
clubs  in  the  West. 

A  modest,  vet  unique  log  lodge  accommodating  fortv 
persons  in  double  bunks  has  been  constructed,  with  much  of 
the  labor  being  done  by  members  of  the  club  on  week-end 
work  parties.  A  ten-foot  fireplace  of  native  stone  was  built 
in  one  end  of  the  building  and  meals  are  served  at  cost  in 
the  combination  lounge  and  dining  room. 

Down-mountain  trails,  designed  by  Otis  Elliott,  young 
winter  sports  architect,  have  been  cut  through  the  wooded 
slopes,  and  ski  tows  on  both  the  practice  and  contest  hills 
have  been  constructed.  Pack  trips  of  from  three  to  five  days' 
duration  are  made  by  the  members  and  their  guests  up  into 
the  high  reaches  of  the  Continental  Divide,  overnight  stops 
being  made  at  abandoned  mines  and  deserted  ghost  towns. 

— Jack  Widmer 


Above  left:  Miss  Billie  Morrison 
of  Denver.  Left:  Miss  Barbara 
Heniing    and    Frederick  Kernocben 


Above  rigbt:  Mrs.  lames  B.  Smitb 
of  tbe  Broadmoor.  Rigbt:  Kay  W  ea- 
ver  of  Pueblo,  witb  Gene  Griffitb 


Phonographs  by  the  out 
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NEW  JERSEY  and  MASSACHUSETTS 


At  the  Charles  Pfizer  Cup  Race,  run  in 
Glad  stone,  N.  J„  Mrs.  Duncan  Ellsworth 
and  Mrs.  August  Belmont  wait  for  the  start 


Mrs.  Carl  Boker  with  Mrs.  Reginald  B. 
Lanier.  They  came  over  from  New  York  to 
see    the    Charles    Pfizer    point-to-point  run 


At  the  running  of 
the  Charles  Pfizer 
point-to-point  in 
Glad  stone,  N.  J., 
Mr.  Kenneth  B. 
Schley  Jr.  from 
Far  Hills,  shown 
wi  th  Miss  Cvnthia 
Banks,  daughter  of 
Mr.  James  Lennox 
Banks,  New  York 


At  the  Charles  Pfizer  Cup  on 
Mr.  John  L.  Wi  nston  s  estate 
were  Kenneth  Schley,  Cynthia 
Banks,  Allison  Pyne  of  Ber- 
nardsville,  John  Pierrepont  of 
Far  Hills,  and  Sara  Clucas  of 
Bedminster,   New   Jersey  towns 


Mrs.  H.  Whitfield  Carhart,  Miss  Cath- 
erine  Mellick,  and  Miss  Alice  Whitney 
at    the    Charles    Pfizer    Cup  point-to-point 


Massachusetts:  Above  are 
Miss  Geraldine  Timmins 
and  Miss  Anita  Luscomhe, 
Mrs.  Gelston  King,  Mrs. 
Walter  O.  Luscomhe,  and 
Miss  Elizaheth  Timmins. 
Left:  Mr.  Russell  K  nowles. 
M.  F.  H.  Jacoh's  Hill, 
with  Mrs.  Knowles  at 
Dover.  Upper  right  are 
two  gentleman  jocks.  Mr. 
Bayard  Tuckerman  and  Mr. 
Alhert  Bnrragc  and,  helow, 
Mr.  Gordon  Prince,  M. 
F.  H.  Myopia,  presents 
the  trophy  to  Mr.  George 
C.  Clement,  winner  of  the 
Overweight  Steeplechase 


Photograph!  by  Rotofotos,  Chester  T.  Hoi  brook,  anil  Morgan 
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OH  10  —  IV!  ISSOUR 
WISCONSIN 


/ith  the  Chagrin  Valley, 
[iss  Jane  BIyth,  Mr.  To- 
ne!, Mrs.  Sally  Brady, 
hagrin  Valley,  of  which 
alph  T.  King  is  Master, 
nits  the  country  adjiicent 
Gates    Mills    in  Ohio 


■ 


With  the  Chagrin  Valley. 
Miss  Barhara  Ginn  jumps 
her  hunter  over  a  lowered 
panel  during  a  run.  Hounds 
go  out  three  times  a  week 
from  August  into  January 


Below  are  Miss  Jane  Winter. 
Mr.  Rohert  Smith,  and  Miss 
Mary  Pettus  arriving  at  the 
Bridlespur  Hunt  Race  Meet 
in  Huntlwiyh  Village,  a  few 
miles    from    St.    Louis,  Mo. 


olographs  by  W.  Thomas  McC.ralh.  Gerald  Young,  and  A.  C.  Brucning 


American  sparrows  on  the  snow.  Six  species  are  shown  here, 
including  song  sparrow,  fox  sparrow,  white-throat  sparrow,  tree 
sparrow,  Juneo,  and  "English"  sparrow,  an  imposing  variety 


RAYMOND  S.  DECK 


Photographs  by  the  author 


The  Art  Editor  said  no,  no,  no,  but  finally  he  gave  in.  Con- 
sequently there  appears  on  page  70  the  orneriest  picture 
ever  printed  in  the  entire  history  of  elegant  Country  Life, 
I  guess.  It's  the  silhouette-like  one  of  a  ruffed  grouse  on  sleety 
snow.  The  bird,  which  had  been  shot  at  many  times,  no  doubt, 
was  just  finishing  a  back-yard  meal  of  stewed  prunes  when  I 
snapped  its  picture.  Maybe  you  didn't  know  that  grouse  go  in  for 
stewed  prunes.  I  didn't  either  before  I  clicked  the  shutter  on  that 
partridge.  But  then  one  learns  a  lot  of  funny  things  when  he  makes 
a  hobby  of  attracting  wildlife  to  his  door.  Mainly  he  learns  that 
Herodotus  was  mighty  right,  where  birds  are  concerned  anyhow, 
when  he  offered  the  pithy  observation  that  "all  pleasure  is  related 
to  the  belly." 

It  was  a  dirty  November  day  when  I  snapped  that  grouse's 
picture.  Three  other  fellows  and  I  had  spent  a  few  days  hunting 
woodcock,  grouse,  and  other  small  game  on  my  Connecticut  place. 
We  had  had  fine  sport  in  red-leaved,  blue-sky  weather,  but  now 
that  we  were  leaving,  sleet  seethed  onto  the  cabin  and  sodden  woods. 
As  we  got  our  duffle  in  shape  I  tossed  some  handfuls  of  grain  into 
the  tree-walled  "yard."  Along  with  this  orthodox  handout  for  game 
went  some  crusts  of  toast,  gristly  bones  of  birds  we'd  eaten — and  a 
ration  of  left-over  prunes.  It  was  these  last  that  really  caused  the 
Art  Editor's  blood  pressure  to  go  up. 

For  in  the  midst  of  all  the  thumping  and  bumping  in  the  cabin 
Frank  glanced  out  of  the  window,  then  emitted  a  shrill,  asthmatic 
whisper:  "Look!"  Through  the  wind-driven  sleet  we  saw  a  fat 
brown  grouse  crouched  among  the  table  scraps.  She  was  gobbling 
up  prunes,  the  old  biddy  was,  while  corn  and  millet  lay  all  around! 
Well,  I've  taken  so  many  snapshots  of  birds  that  I  can  get  a 
camera  clicking  almost  as  fast  as  I  can  get  the  safety  off  a  gun. 
Soon  I  was  perched  on  a  box  beside  a  darkened  window,  shoot- 
ing away  through  a  frosty  pane  at  a  grouse  eating  prunes.  When 
I'd  quieted  down  a  mite  from  the  excitement  of  this,  I  eased  the 
window  up,  a  millimeter  or  so  at  a  time,  until  I  had  it  open  a 
lens-width  and  then  I  took  a  shot  at  the  old  girl  in  the  raw.  I  took 
just  one  picture  of  her  through  the  opened  window,  for  she  was 
off  in  a  thunder  of  wings  at  the  first  tick  of  the  shutter.  She  spun 
her  head  halfway  around  even  during  the  lightning  exposure  with 
which  I  trusted  her.  And  the  light  was  so  dim  that,  as  you  see, 
my  photographic  trophy  shows  only  a  black  hulk  instead  of  a  por- 
trait. But  since  it  isn't  every  day  in  the  year  that  you  get  even  a 
poor  picture  of  a  gunwise  partridge  by  the  back  door  eating  prunes, 
the  Art  Editor  finally  said,  "Well,  all  right." 

That  particular  grouse  was  a  frequent  visitor  about  the  cabin 
all  of  one  fall  and  winter.  She  stayed  around  there  like  an  elk 
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Gray  snowhirds  or  Juneos,  leasting  in  a  grain-strewn  patch  of  weeds 


about  a  drinking  place.  Some- 
times she  prowled  about  the 
yard  and  surrounding  blue- 
berry brush,  alone;  often  with 
another  bird  or  two.  Nearly 
every  time  I  approached  the 
cabin  during  that  good  year,  in 
shooting  season  and  out,  one 
grouse  or  a  brace  roared  up 
from  the  tiny  clearing.  Even 
on  days  when  I  hunted  the 
whole  countryside  and  saw  little 
game,  I  could  be  sure  of  flush- 
ing partridge  along  the  sunny 
slope  where  the  cabin  stood. 
That  was  a  very  comforting  ^ 
thing.  It  took  away  the  lag 
which  rides  on  one's  boots  in 
birdless  covers. 

There's  a  reason,  of  course, 
for  such  doings.  Numerous  years 
ago,  quite  unknowing  that  the 

principle  was  being,  or  soon  would  be  applied  on  a  grand  scale  by 
government  bureaus,  I  set  up  a  no-hunting  area  against  myself  in 
the  heart  of  my  shooting  ground.  Ten  acres  or  more  surrounding 
the  cabin  and  wood-duck  pond  I  bounded  with  a  trail  cut  through 
the  woods.  No  gun  has  ever  been  fired  on  this  sanctuary  except  when 
a  goshawk  or  crow  misunderstood.  My  guests  and  I  do  all  of  our 
shooting  in  outlying  covers.  Game  which  flushes  before  a  gun  and 
takes  refuge  in  the  inner  sanctum  is  safe  from  pursuit.  This  place 
is  planted  with  special  shrubs  which  furnish  food  and  cover.  There 
is  plenty  of  grain  set  out  in  sheltered  spots  in  snowy  weather.  The 
scheme  works.  It  makes  you  feel  just  a  bit  more  sporting,  in  fall, 
to  leave  a  bird  safe  for  a  roar  and  bang  on  some  other  day,  because 
you  marked  it  down  in  a  certain  thicket.  Then  there  are  always 
plenty  of  birds  left  for  seed  at  the  end  of  the  shooting  season;  a 
few  extra  cabinside  broods  to  overflow  into  gunning  coverts  before 
every  October.  Besides,  it's  good  sport  to  keep  tabs  on  the  wild  things 
which  concentrate  on  any  sanctuary. 

Brr-rrr-rrrr !  Whj-fjj!  You  ought  to  hear  the  puff  and  boom  of 
wings  by  my  cabin  in  midwinter.  You  ought  to  see  the  squirrels  race 
off  over  crusted  snow:  and  watch  lesser  creatures  whisk  out  of  the 
yard  when  you  come  up  the  path  of  a  January  day.  Maybe  you'd 
chance  not  to  see  a  game-bird,  nor  even  hear  a  blast  of  big  brown 
wings,  on  a  single  visit.  But 
you'd  see  tracks  in  the  snow, 
1  11  wager,  of  more  gun-shy 
partridge  than  one,  even  on  the 
leanest  day  of  winter.  And 
there  might  be  a  cock  pheasant 
in  that  very  citadel  of  grouse- 
dom:  the  trail  of  a  whitetail 
that  had  come  in  for  a  blizzard- 
time  snack.  I  don't  think  we'd 
find  it  hard,  there,  to  whet  your 
appetite  for  a  wildlife  feeding 
station  of  your  own. 

Of  course  I  know  that  a  lot 
of  sportsmen  think  it's  sort  of 
soft  to  "feed  the  birdies."  Per- 
haps it  is.  I  wouldn't  know, 
maybe.  But  listen,  pal.  Any 
time  a  fellow  gets  enough  kick 
out  of  watching  wild  things 
closeup  that  he'll  crawl  into  a 
blind  before  sunup  of  a  mid- 
winter day  in  the  north  and 
stay  there  until  late  afternoon 
brings  twinges  to  his  joints  and 
a  hacking  cough  to  his  pul- 
monary regions,  there  must  be 
something  in  it:  And  since  I've 
indulged  in  such  asininity  more 
times  than  one,  I'm  out  to  per- 
suade you  to  scatter  grain  and 
string  up  a  few  lumps  of  suet 
on  your  own  place. 

Maybe  there  won't  be  a  bona 
fide  game-bird  on  your  guest 
rolls  all  winter  long.  That 
hinges  entirely  on  where  you 
do  your  feeding,  and  how  clear 
the  place  is  kept  of  dogs  and 


slinking  cats.  Game-birds  aren't 
suckers.  But  except  in  those 
urban  mews  where  only  star- 
lings and  house-sparrows  dwell, 
you're  quite  sure  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  some  worthy 
fellows  in  feathers  if  you  merely 
throw  table  scraps  out  of  the 
kitchen  window.  Grain  is  more 
potent  than  any  table  scraps: 
scratch-feed  to  be  had  from  any 
poultry  shop  for  a  few  cents  a 
pound.  Actually  you  should 
garnish  this  piece  de  resistance 
with  sunflower  seed  costing  as 
much  as  a  quarter  for  a  gallon: 
and  a  few  lumps  of  suet  finagled 
from  the  cook. 

Strew  the  grain,  if  you  will, 
beneath  a  wind-fallen  tree  or 
in  a  tousled  weed  patch  near 
real  woods.  Pick  a  place  for 
your  operations,  which  offers  access  to  briery  fields,  swamps,  or 
other  tight-roofed  cover.  Appoint  a  spot  near  a  spring  or  bit  of 
open  marsh  if  there  is  such  a  favored  thing  on  your  stamping 
grounds.  Water,  remember,  is  almost  as  potent  in  luring  game  as 
fetched-on   food  is.  Don't  fiddle  with  building  fancy  thatched 
shelters  for  your  guests  unless  you're  a  Boy  Scout,  merit-badge 
bound:  or  unless  you  live  so  high  on  a  mountain  top  that  there 
isn't  any  down-timber  or  any  weed  patch  to  be  found.  There's 
plenty  of  work  to  building  a  picturesque  lean-to  for  hungry  birds, 
and  the  work  usually  is  unnecessary. 

At  least  I've  found  it  so.  About  the  New  England  cabin,  and  in 
a  dozen  other  regions  where  I've  fed  game  ( the  New  York  suburbs, 
for  instance,  where  I've  played  host  all  winter  to  as  many  as  a 
score  of  ring-necks,  a  covey  of  quail,  and  a  hundred  lesser  by) 
I've  found  natural  feeding  cover  without  half  looking.  I  like  to 
locate  a  clump  of  thick-twigged  birches  or  tall  weeds  in  a  place 
where  a  springy  creek  boasts  open  water.  Give  me  lanes  of  golden- 
rod  and  blackberry  vine  drifting  in  from  woodland.  To  the  limbs 
of  trees  in  a  hot  spot  like  this  I  tie  lumps  of  suet  or  fat  pork. 
These  dangle  on  wires  or  twine  too  slender  to  afford  a  foothold  to 
gluttonous  squirrels  which  might  be  scampering  about. 

On  a  mill-wrought  tray:  a  homemade  (Continued  on  page  83) 


Two  chickadees  anions  late  winter  pussywillows 


Tlie  '  'tote"  at  Miami's  Hialeali  Park 


Morgan 


Pros  and  Cons  of  both  forms  of  betting 

ALDEN  HATCH 


Take  the  long  way  round  the  world  and  everywhere  you  will 
find  men  gambling  on  the  speed,  courage,  and  endurance  of 
this  or  that  horse,  pony,  or  even  donkev.  The  lovelv  little  Arabs 
flash  over  the  bright  green  turf  at  Ghezira.  their  tails  streaming 
like  silver  banners.  The  French  chasers  gallop  at  breakneck  speed 
over  the  tricky  hurdles  at  Cannes  and  Nice  and  Auteuil.  Down  the 
stretch  at  Longchamps  or  around  Tattenham  Corner  the  great 
horses  of  France  and  England  fight  it  out  for  the  championship 
of  the  Old  World,  while  the  mutuel  machines  click  swiftly  or  the 
bookies  bark  their  odds  on  the  Downs. 

Your  way  leads  through  Aintree  and  Punchestown,  and  on  across 
the  ocean.  At  Belmont,  Saratoga,  and  Churchill  Downs,  and  on 
dozens  of  other  tracks  all  across  the  wide  continent,  American 
Thoroughbreds  battle  for  supremacy  while  five  billions  of  dollars 
change  hands  each  year  on  the  results  of  their  struggles. 

The  love  of  horse  racing  is  as  universal  a  taste  as  any  that  man- 
kind has.  Anyone  who  has  ever  experienced  the  supreme  thrill  of 
seeing  the  surging  rush  for  the  finish,  the  beautiful  straining  bodies, 
and  the  bright  colors  of  wind-whipped  racing  silks,  or  heard  the 
stirring  drum  beat  of  flying  hoofs  knows  why.  But  the  lifeblood 
of  this  great  sport  is  the  stream  of  money  with  which  men  back 
their  judgment  of  which  horse  is  fastest  under  the  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  moment. 

Cut  off  this  golden  ichor  and  racing  withers  and  dies.  Allow  it 
to  flow  too  rapidly,  and  the  sport  becomes  an  unmanageable  monster 
which  the  community,  in  self-defense,  must  throttle  with  anti- 
gambling  legislation.  If  racing  is  to  survive,  the  golden  tide  must 
be  harnessed  and  controlled  in  some  wejl-conceived  manner. 


How  best  to  do  this  is  a  problem  which  constantlv  harasses  all 
those  who  love  the  Thoroughbred.  There  are  two  types  of  betting 
machinery:  the  old-fashioned  system  of  layers  (bookmakers)  and 
the  newer  pari-mutuels.  Each  has  its  ardent  partisans  and  because 
of  the  recent  enormous  increase  of  racing  in  America,  this  con- 
troversy is  reaching  a  crisis.  A  fair  and  unbiased  discussion  of  their 
relative  merits  seems  in  order. 

Let  the  advocate  of  the  mutuels  speak  first.  He  represents  the 
younger  element  which  believes  in  moving  with  the  times,  even 
though  the  times  move  pretty  fast.  He  also  represents  a  great 
majority  of  women  bettors,  who  so  far  have  got  a  pretty  raw 
deal  under  the  older  system. 

FOR  PARI-MUTUELS:  The  public's  money  is,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, what  makes  the  mare  go — also  the  horse,  colt,  or  gelding. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  public's  right  that  it  should  be  given  every 
consideration  and  the  best  possible  run  for  its  money. 

It  is  admitted  by  everyone,  including  the  advocates  of  the  layer- 
player  system,  that  the  pari-mutuels  are  more  convenient  and  easier 
for  the  small  bettor.  The  odds  are  flashed  on  a  great  board  in  front 
of  the  stands,  where  all  may  see,  and  everyone  knows  exactly  how 
much  money  has  been  bet  on  a  certain  horse  at  any  moment.  This, 
incidentally,  adds  interest  to  the  long  wait  between  races.  The  figures 
mounting  on  the  great  board  at  Santa  Anita  on  Handicap  Dav, 
until  the  winking  lights  show  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  wagered  on  a  single  horse,  are  almost  as  exciting  as  the 
race  itself  to  the  spectators  who  are  eagerlv  watching. 

The  actual  labor  of  betting  is  greatly  reduced.  Instead  of  fighting 
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a  milling,  yelling  crowd  and  struggling  from  bookie  to  bookie,  shop- 
pins  for  odds,  the  bettor  gets  in  an  orderly  queue  before  a  window 
at  which  are  sold  tickets  of  the  amount  he  wishes  to  bet.  It  is  all 
so  much  easier  and  more  peaceful. 

The  big  bettor,  obliged  to  carry  masses  of  currency  instead  of 
betting  on  credit  and  forced  to  gamble  on  the  final  odds  instead 
of  getting  a  definite  return  on  his  money,  greatly  prefers  "the 
good  old-fashioned  way." 

At  the  mutuel  tracks  everything  is  open  and  aboveboard.  The 
odds  are  exactly  computed  from  the  amount  of  money  bet,  less  the 
■  take."  Afi  information  concerning  scratches,  jockeys,  et  cetera,  is 
given  out  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  At  the  New  York  courses, 
which  are  almost  the  last  in  this  country  to  use  the  old  system  of 
lavers  and  players,  the  customers  are  kept  in  the  dark  as  much  as 
possible.  Scratches  are  not  given  out  until  an  hour  before  the  first 
race  and  this  is  usually  true  of  jockey  assignments.  The  reason  given 
is  that  this  system  hinders  the  ne- 
farious activities  of  operators  of 
handbooks  and  poolrooms.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  it  is  because  the 
scratching  of  a  great  favorite  will 
keep  the  customers  away  in  droves. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  there  are 
last-minute  scratches  of  importance 
at  mutuel  tracks,  but  at  least  the 
public  is  fooled  less  of  the  time. 

Then  there  is  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. Because  of  the  profit  from  the 
take  of  the  mutuels,  these  tracks  keep 
their  prices  to  a  minimum.  The  va- 
rious managements  realize  that  the 
more  people  come  to  the  track,  the 
more  money  will  be  bet,  and  conse- 
quently, the  greater  will  be  the  take. 
They  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  please  their  patrons.  A  track  han- 
dicapper's  selections  printed  on  the 
program  to  guide  the  novices,  the 
daily  double,  and  handicapping  con- 
tests with  pools  for  those  selecting 
the  most  winners  are  all  efforts  in  this 
direction.  In  a  word,  the  public  is 
most  welcome. 

Not  so  at  bookmaking  tracks. 
There  the  management  hypocritically 
takes  no  direct  responsibility  for  the 
regulation  of  betting,  and  this  im- 
portant function  is  left  to  an  unofficial 
Czar  of  Bookies.  Furthermore,  the 
high  price  of  admission  limits  the 
attendance  mostly  to  two  widely 
divergent  groups,  the  society  people 
in  the  clubhouse  and  the  regulars 
and  professional  gamblers,  who  haunt 
both  the  clubhouse  and  the  grand- 
stand according  to  their  means. 

This  state  of  affairs  bars  the  general  public  from  enjoying  this 
sport,  though  it  does  not  keep  them  from  betting  in  poolrooms  and 
handbooks.  As  a  consequence,  attendance  at  the  New  York  tracks 
is  pitifully  small  compared  to  even  the  lesser  mutuel  tracks. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  take  of  the  niutuels,  ranging  from  8%  to 
149*-,  is  excessively  high.  But  when  one  considers  the  expenses  the 
bookmakers  have  to  allow  for,  in  addition  to  making  a  fair  profit 
from  their  book,  and  the  way  the  women  bettors  are  gypped,  it 
would  seem  that  the  percentage  taken  from  the  public  must  be  nearly 
as  great.  Then,  too,  the  place  and  show  odds  are  terrible  at  the 
New  York  tracks  and  frequently  do  not  bear  any  relation  to  the 
money  bet  this  way.  The  bookmakers  simply  compute  them  as  they 
please.  In  other  states  a  horse  will  sometimes  pay  half  as  much  to 
place  as  to  win.  This  represents  an  incalculable  percentage  in  favor 
of  the  bookmakers. 

Under  the  mutuel  system,  the  revenues  to  the  state  are  much 
greater  than  from  the  bookmaking  tracks.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
larger  attendance  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  state  gets  a 
generous  share  of  the  take.  Thus,  some  of  the  percentage  taken  from 
the  public  is  returned  to  them  in  the  form  of  lowered  taxes.  Since 
racing  has  ever  been  the  football  of  reformers,  this  m?ans  of  placating 
the  politicians  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Now  we  come  to  the  unhappy  subject  of  crookedness  in  racing. 
There  always  have  been  fixed  races  and  doped  horses,  and  there 
always  will  be.  But,  by  removing  the  human  element  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  temptation  to  tamper  with  horses  is  reduced.  Those 
machines,  impersonally  recording  the  bets,  don't  care  who  wins; 
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favorite  or  long  shot,  it's  all  the  same  to  them.  But  many  a  book- 
maker stands  to  win  a  fortune  if  the  favorite  loses,  and  sometimes 
he  may  yield  to  the  temptation  to  arrange  it. 

As  to  the  forgotten  woman.  In  New  York  she  is  just  that.  Barred 
from  the  ring,  she  is  forced  to  make  her  bets  with  runners,  who  prowl 
through  the  stands  offering  odds,  necessarily  shaded  from  those 
to  be  had  in  the  ring  and  frequently  deliberately  bad.  She  desires 
the  equality  with  man  for  which  she  has  fought  so  valiantly  and 
which  she  gets  at  the  mutuel  tracks. 

There  is  one  more  class  to  which  the  mutuels  make  a  strong  appeal 
— owners  and  trainers.  The  profit  from  the  mutuel  take  allows 
those  tracks  to  offer  much  higher  purses.  Recently  Santa  Anita  has 
boosted  its  minimum  purse  to  $1700.  Compare  this  to  the  paltry 
sums,  ranging  from  $1000  down,  offered  at  New  York  tracks,  and 
imagine  the  cjass  of  horses  and  the  brilliant  racing  they  could 
provide  if  they  were  able  to  afford  really  larger  purses. 

The  argument  is  often  adduced 
that  the  New  York  tracks  are  more 
interested  in  improving  the  breed  of 
horses  than  those  using  the  mutuel 
system.  This  is  true.  Their  great 
stakes,  for  which  horses  have  to  be 
entered  at  birth  and  even  before  they 
are  foaled,  produce  this  result.  It  is 
also  argued  that  the  mutuel  intro- 
duces too  much  commercialism  into 
racing.  But  racing,  after  all,  is  a 
business  as  well  as  a  sport. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
a  sound  business  policy  could  not  be 
combined  with  maintaining  a  clean 
sporting  atmosphere;  or  that  a  policy 
of  pleasing  the  public  should  be  in- 
compatible with  improving  the  breed 
of  horses. 

The  best  features  of  both  systems 
should  be  combined.  Mutuels,  care- 
fully regulated,  should  be  legalized. 
There  should  be  a  limit,  by  law,  to 
the  number  of  franchises  for  tracks 
which  may  be  granted,  so  that  we 
shall  not  have  the  evil  of  too  much 
racing.  Dog  tracks  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  law. 
The  take  of  the  mutuels  should  be 
kept  low  (not  over  10%)  and 
the  admission  prices  should  be  high 
enough  to  keep  away  from  the  tracks 
all  those  people  who  absolutely  can- 
not afford  to  bet. 

Bookmakers,  officially  regulated, 
should  be  encouraged  for  the  benefit 
of  the  big  bettors,  and  stakes  like  the 
Futurity  and  the  Belmont  should  be 
inaugurated  in  other  states  for  the 
improvement  of  the  breed.  This  would  be  excellent  for  the  sport. 

Our  advocate  for  the  pari-mutuels  has  adduced  some  pretty  pow- 
erful arguments.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  other  fellow  has  to  say. 
He  represents  an  older  and  more  conservative  body  of  men.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  of  their  love  of  the  sport  for  its  own  sake. 
Among  them  are  those  who  have  followed  the  Turf  since  the  great 
days  of  Spendthrift,  Foxhall,  and  Iroquois.  Some  of  them  owned 
racing  stables  when  Domino  and  Rev  el  Santa  Anita  were  engaged 
in  their  epic  struggle  for  the  Championship  of  America.  Through 
fair  weather  and  foul  thev  have  stuck  by  the  sport  they  love  so 
well,  and  it  is  the  wisdom  which  they  have  accumulated  through 
the  tempestuous  years  that  speaks. 

AGAINST  PARI-MUTUELS:  There  is  one  admitted  fact  to  be 
faced  first  of  all — racing  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  United  States 
without  some  form  of  speculation;  not  because  the  Jockey  Club 
wants  it,  not  because  the  racing  associations  or  the  horsemen  them- 
selves want  it,  but  because  the  patrons  demand  it.  Betting  is  not  the 
objective  of  the  Associations  of  New  York  State  and  the  Jockey 
Club  and  is  discouraged  by  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  con- 
tributions, averaging  S90  a  day  apiece,  which  the  bookmakers  make 
to  the  purses  and  stakes,  the  real  revenue  of  these  tracks  is  the 
gate;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  At  the  mutuel  tracks  the  gate  is 
practically  negative  and  the  real  revenue  is  from  the  betting,  so 
this  end  of  racing  is  naturally  ballyhooed  and  encouraged. 

The  huge  prices  paid  by  the  daily  doubles,  the  occasional  100  to 
1,  200  to  1,  and  even  500  to  1  shots  are  frantically  publicized  to 
add  to  the  gambling  fever  of  the  people.  {Continued  on  page  77) 
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PRESENTING 

SKI-SPORTS 
GELEE 

Skiing  down  the  slopes  or  flying 
over  the  ice  ...  if  you  re  that 
muc  hof  a  winter  sports  en- 
thusiast, you  use  Miss 
Arden  s  new  Ski-Sports 
Gelee  as  they  do  in  Switzer- 
land where  the  strong  glow 
from  the  sun  and  snow  works 
havoc  on  the  skin  ...  no  face 
powder,  just  the  accent  of  a  Red- 
wood lipstick  on  your  mouth,  a 
touch  of  Bleu  Vert  eye  sha-do  on 
your  eyelids  .  .  .  your  face  we 
covered  with  the  gelee  .  .  .  for 
you  shine  in  the  sun  this  year. 

SKI-SPORTS  GELEE  $1.50 


IF  YOU  TAKE  YOUR  SUNSHINE  IN  THE  SOUTH 
use  Miss  Arden  s  Sun-Pruf  Cream  to  keep  your 
skin  soft  and  regulate  your  tan  .  .  .  or  if  you  wish 
a  darker  tan,  use  Suntan  Oil  ...  if  no  tan  at  all 
and  no  freckles,  Protecta  Cream  Lotion. 

SUN-PRUF  CREAM  $1.00 

SUNTAN  OIL  $.75  TO  $3.50 

PROTECTA  CREAM  LOTION  $2.00 
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.  .  .  ai  tf.au  Ci&e  it! 

Isolated,  relaxed,  soaking  up 
sunshine — yet  just  around  the 
corner  from  all  that's  going  on 
along  this  carefree  "Gulf  Stream 
Coast."  A  new  and  modern 
hotel,  directly  on  the  ocean, 
midway  between  Miami  and 
Palm  Beach.  Homelike  and 
friendly  —  ownership  manage- 
ment. Spacious  lounges,  sun 
deck,  patio,  beach  walk.  Ocean 
bathing  directly  from  your 
room.  150  rooms,  all  with  bath, 
steam  heat.  American  Plan,  su- 
perior cuisine.  Private  parking. 

Restricted  Clientele 

For  Booklet  or 
Reservations: 
ARTHUR  H.  OGLE 

Managing  Director 

Bf  flCH@H0Tt 


*2)6gc<?z?&l,  the  Sunniest, 
Healthiest  Winter  Climate 
in  America . . . 

TUCSON 

A  new  world  awaits  you 
this  winter  in  Tucson.  No 
other  city  in  the  U.S.  offers 
the  many  natural  advantages 
of  this  healthful  land  of  con- 
stant sunshine, low  humidity 
and  cool  nights. 

Come!  Ref/and  relax  underthevitalizing 
rays  of  the  warm  desert  sun.  It  melts  away 
cares  and  worries,  renews  the  tired  body. 
Or  play  out  of  doors  all  winter  long  in  this 
fresh,  bracing  atmosphete. 
Economical,  too.  There  are  modern  accom- 
modations in  apartments,  ho- 
tels, guest  ranches,  schools  and 
sanatoria,  to  suit  every  purse. 

Imagine!  Average  noon  temper- 
ature—January, 68°. 

r  "5S2LSffi5  z    '  ~-^..-<zf-  -j 

Sunshine  Climate  Club,  i82$'B1{ia/to  f 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

*  Send  me  your  new  illustrated  booklet: 

"New  Life  in  the  Land  of  Sunshine- 


Downhill — East 
an  cl  West 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
interesting  variety  in  these  down- 
hill courses.  They  speak  of  regally 
riding  back  to  the  head  of  the 
runs  by  bus  and  auto.  Apparently 
Yosemite  has  longer  downhill  and 
Soda  has  more  reliable  snow  and  a 
longer  season. 

One  interesting  detail  about  the 
Sierra  in  general  is  the  spacing  of 
the  trees  which  permits  you  to 
pick  a  line  between  them  almost 
anywhere  you  wish. 

The  experts,  the  boys  who  come 
to  Ketchum,  Idaho,  from  other 
parts  of  the  West  to  race  and  ski, 
are  unanimous  that  Sun  Valley  is 
good.  With  the  fast  uphill  lifts  on 
Dollar  and  Proctor  Mountains  it 
is  possible  to  get  so  much  down- 
hill running  in  the  course  of  a  day 
that  you  have  macaroni  legs  by 
sunset,  if  not  sooner.  The  ski 
schools  and  plethora  of  winter 
sports  attractions  have  their  noc- 
turnal counterpart  in  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  which  are  very 
diverting,  optional,  to  be  sure,  but 
hard  to  resist.  It  is  a  rugged  soul 
who  can  take  in  everything  at 
Sun  Valley. 

The  snow  cover  in  the  Saw- 
tooth  Range  is  less,  hence  the 
season  is  shorter  than  at  either 
Berthoud,  Soda,  Banff,  or  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Many  people  have  the  impres- 
sion that  Sun  Valley  is  expensive. 
With  the  new  Challenger  Inn  it  is 
very  reasonable.  For  the  Easterner 
it's  getting  across  those  prairies 
that  is  the  item. 

Nor';h  of  Idaho  is  the  ski  coun- 
try of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  at 
its  best  in  late  winter  and  spring. 
It  is  big  country,  in  snow  even 
more  stirring  and  solitary  than  the 
summer  visitor  knows  it.  The 
comfortable  lodges  at  Skoki, 
Assiniboine,  and  Simpson  Pass  are 
a  dozen  miles  or  more  from  rail- 
road stations,  and  the  skiers  and 
the  big  game  have  these  great 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
Banff-Lake  Louise  region  all  to 
themselves.  There,  also,  is  atmos- 
phere thrilling  atmosphere. 

I  would  like  to  digress  momen- 
tarily to  speak  of  avalanches. 
From  Tuckerman's  to  the  North- 
west there  have  been  several  peo- 
ple lost  in  slides,  skiers  who  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  avoidable 
dangers  of  alpine  snow  slopes.  The 
established  runs  are  almost  always 
safe,  but  if  you  are  to  wander 
afield  you  must  have  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  snowcraft:  other- 
wise some  inquiry  from  local  au- 
thorities will  inform  you  whether 
there  are  dangerous  areas,  and,  if 
so,  where  they  are. 

I  will  never  forget  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  hospitable  entrance 
of  Timberline  Lodge  at  Mt.  Hood, 
Oregon.  Two  big  St.  Bernards 
were  lying  on  the  snowy,  stone 
steps,  completely  in  scale  with  the 
tremendous  doors  of  the  West's 
most  interesting  mountain  lodge. 
Built  to  withstand  the  two-story 
snows  which  crush  ordinary  build- 
ings, it  is  a  direct  and  beautiful 


product  of  its  environment.  Con- 
structed of  stone  and  heavy  tim- 
bers of  Douglas  Fir,  it  is  buttressed 
against  the  winter.  Its  central 
chimney  has  four  fireplaces  to  a 
floor,  its  decoration  reflects  the 
Northwest,  its  wings  have  accom- 
modations for  every  mood  of 
pocketbook.  A  great  window  in  the 
lobby  looks  miles  up  the  slope  of 
the  volcano  into  the  broken  circle 
of  its  crater.  Skiing  at  Hood  is 
excellent,  but  considered  a  notch 
below  Rainier  and  Baker,  which 
are  further  north. 

It  is  four  miles  of  open  running 
from  Camp  Muir  at  10.000  feet 
on  Mt.  Rainier  down  to  Paradise 
Lodge  at  5,400  feet,  and  below  is 
some  good  trail  running  to  add  to 
the  distance.  This  figure  of  four 
miles  and  a  fraction  is  cold  mathe- 
matics on  the  U.  S.  Geographical 
Survey  contour  map,  not  merely 
the  impression  of  a  leg-weary 
downhill  runner. 

Frequently  the  weather  balks 
you  on  the  top  half  of  this  open 
run,  but  it  is  that  weather  which 
makes  "The  Mountain"  endlessly 
interesting.  Sometimes  this  old 
volcano  is  clear  and  immense,  its 
14,400  feet  belittling  the  sizable 
Tatoosh  Range  across  Paradise 
Valley:  sometimes  it  is  invisible. 
At  other  times,  from  a  clear  sky 
the  mountain  makes  its  own  clouds 
in  the  Chinook  winds,  and  its 
hanging  glaciers  and  red  rock 
cleavers  ghost  in  and  out  of  the 
sunlight. 

The  Tatoosh  Range  to  the  east 
is  reminiscent  of  the  Arlberg,  with 
fine  open  slopes,  particularly  on 
the  steep,  rolling  glacier  of  Pin- 
nacle Peak. 

Paradise  Inn  and  Paradise 
Lodge  exemplify  Western  friendli- 
ness in  this  aptly  named  Paradise 
Valley.  Shops  for  the  compleat 
ski-runner  and  a  long  ski  tow 
round  out  the  equipment.  In  local 
folklore  Harry  Popajohn,  chef  at 
the  Inn,  is  famous  for  his  annual 
spring  toboggan  ride  down  that 
long  open  run  from  Muir.  This  he 
does  with  no  mean  skill,  and 
smoking  a  cigar,  or  maybe  just 
biting  it  in  two.  Otto  Lang  of 
Austria  makes  Rainier  the  head- 
quarters for  his  ski  school,  which 
has  branches  at  Mt.  Hood  and 
Mt.  Baker. 

The  lodge  at  Mt.  Baker  is  a 
snug  haven  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
mote and  magnificent  alpine  wil- 
derness of  northern  Washington. 
There  the  giant  Douglas  firs  thin 
out  and  the  open  slopes  begin.  A 
ring  of  tall  peaks  surrounds  this 
high  valley  with  Mt.  Shuksan 
dominating  the  scene  in  its  shoul- 
dering way.  Shuksan's  rugged 
beauty  is  even  more  impressive 
than  the  symmetrical  cone  of  Mt. 
Baker,  which  is  taller. 

No  effete  automobilist  can  see 
Baker  in  winter,  but  a  skier  can 
by  climbing  for  an  hour  up  mar- 
velous open  slopes  that  give  prom- 
ise of  thrills  to  come.  At  the  top 
of  a  shoulder  of  Table  Mountain 
the  peak  suddenly  comes  into 
view,  its  summit  hung  with 
glaciers  and  deep  snows.  On  a  fair 
day   this  mountain   is  sparkling 


clear,  dominating  the  horizon  but 
spread  with  a  slight  atmospheric 
haze  that  tells  the  mountaineer 
the  distance  to  the  summit  is  de- 
ceptive. Looking  back  your  ski 
tracks,  there  is  Shuksan.  more 
massive  than  ever. 

Except  for  the  muffled  motor  of 
Jim  Parker's  ski  tow  down  in  the 
valley,  and  the  distant  drone  of  a 
Snogo  clearing  the  road  from 
Bellingham,  one  could  almost 
think  himself  the  discoverer  of 
these  peaks. 

The  downhill  runs  are  precipi- 
tous or  gentle,  as  you  will.  The 
one  from  Shuksan  Arm  is  partic- 
ularly steep,  fast,  and  long.  Occa- 
sional firs  dot  the  slopes,  and 
what  appears  to  be  a  small  one 
may  be  a  big  one,  drifted  in  thirty 
feet  of  snow.  Of  all  American  ski 
country  I  have  seen.  Mt.  Baker 
is  the  most  satisfying  of  all,  and 
beautiful  beyond  words. 

When  I  have  no  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  being  on  the  great  open 
slopes  I  still  equally  enjoy  running 
New  England  trails,  some  of 
which  have  such  extravagant 
names  as  Earthworm  Circuit  (nov- 
ice) and  Undertaker's  Loop  (ex- 
pert). It  is  fun  to  compete  with 
those  trees,  even  though  this  prac- 
tice on  my  part  has  led  to  a  cer- 
tain corner  on  a  New  Hampshire 
run  being  known  as  "Shepler's 
Woe."  That's  what  I  get  for  going 
on  an  ''expert"  trail! 

Tlie  sportswoman 

(Continued  from  page  45) 
citizen  had  to  be  in  the  old  days. 
Food,  clothes,  and  supplies  of 
fuel  for  light  and  heat  had  to  be 
kept  on  hand  against  emergency, 
and  household  and  stable  equip- 
ment had  to  be  kept  in  order  be- 
cause its  use  was  often  imperative 
and  no  substitutes  could  be 
quickly  obtained.  Your  house  had 
to  be  "banked"  for  the  winter 
before  cold  weather  came  and 
the  storerooms  had  to  be  filled 
while  it  was  still  possible  to  get 
the  things  to  them.  You  couldn't 
turn  a  switch  and  have  light,  you 
couldn't  give  the  indicator  on  the 
oil  burner  a  twist  if  you  felt 
chilly,  and  you  couldn't  decide 
what  you  were  going  to  get  from 
the  market  for  dinner  a  short  hour 
or  so  before  it  was  to  be  cooked. 

Old  stagecoaches  and  sleighs 
look  mighty  decorative  and  ro- 
mantic in  prints  on  the  wall  but 
what  of  the  hours  of  torture  that 
must  have  been  spent  in  them? 
Now  only  the  hardiest  of  young- 
sters drive  open  cars  and  although 
they  don't  make  much  fuss  about 
them  when  it  is  pleasure  that 
calls,  just  listen  to  the  howl  that 
goes  up  when  mother  s^nds  them 
on  an  errand  in  inclement  weather. 
Everything  in  modern  living  is  so 
terribly  easy  and  comfortable.  No 
wonder  we  never  plan  ahead  for 
emergencies;  no  wonder  we  are 
thrown  into  a  dither  if  its  luxuri- 
ous pattern  is  disturbed. 

CHARACTER:  OPTIONAL. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  aren't 
there  indications  that  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  modern  living  are  making 
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us  miss  our  hardships?  The  best 
storm  stories  are  those  that  are 
told  by  the  people  who  had  the 
toughest  time.  They  are  the  heroes 
and  you  can  tell  by  the  light  of 
excitement  that  shines  in  their 
eyes  that,  provided  there  were  no 
tragedies  involved,  they  have  en- 
joyed their  experiences.  And  they 
are  duly  envied  by  their  friends 
whose  stories  are  not  so  lurid. 
Things  which  once  were  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  have  become 
events  of  thrilling  importance, 
breaking  the  monotonous  trend 
of  soft  living.  We  are  thoroughly 
careless  about  planning  ahead  for 
the  disruption  of  this  mechanical 
life  but  secretly  we  gloat  over  our 
ingenuity  in  meeting  the  disturb- 
ances when  they  occur.  And  were 
there  no  other  indication  I  believe 
that  the  recent  democratic  par- 
ticipation in  winter  sports  shows 
a  reaction  to  a  life  that  has  be- 
come too  easy  for  the  average 
consumer.  Leisure  and  luxury  are 
no  longer  things  reserved  for  the 
very  rich.  Time  and  comfort,  cer- 
tainly are  within  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  and,  even 
with  financial  conditions  at  their 
present  low  ebb,  telephones,  elec- 
tricity, modern  heating,  radios, 
and  automobiles  have  made  the 
old-fashioned  fight  against  the  ele- 
ments a  pretty  one-sided  affair  in 
favor  of  humanity.  So  what  do 
people  do  but  go  out  in  search  of 
the  very  things  that  used  to  make 
life  miserable.  Sailing  is  now  a 
year-"round  sport  in  any  climate 
as  long  as  there  is  open  water  and 
when  there  isn't  any  water  they 
sail  on  ice.  In  droves  they  leave 
their  warm,  light,  convenient 
houses  to  stay  in  primitive  camps 
and  inns.  Whether  it  be  for  shoot- 
ing, fishing,  skiing,  skating,  hunt- 
ing, or  any  other  winter  pastime 
they  welcome  weather  at  its  worst 
so  long  as  it  is  good  for  their 
special  sport.  The  lower  the  ther- 
mometer, the  taller  the  tales,  and 
nothing  can  be  nicer  than  a  bliz- 
zard bad  enough  to  keep  them 
away  beyond  their  appointed  time 
and  give  them  plenty  to  talk 
about  when  they  return.  A  hardy 
race,  no  doubt,  that  not  even  the 
softest  sort  of  life  can  destroy. 

inese  taste  in 
England 

(Continued  from  page  49) 
fashionable  clientele  from  the  im- 
pressive list  of  subscribers  to  the 
three  editions,  the  second  of  which 
was  published  in  1759,  and  third 
in  1762.  Each  edition  sold  for 
about  $16.  Members  of  the  no- 
bility as  well  as  the  best  known 
architects  and  cabinetmakers  of 
the  day  were  subscribers.  A  com- 
parison of  the  plates  in  the  pub- 
lished books  of  French  designers 
of  Chippendale's  time  and  before, 
show  that  he  borrowed  freely  from 
all  of  them. 

Thomas  Chippendale's  shop  was 
not  nearly  as  large  as  one  would 
suppose.  Located  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  in  London,  we  gain  a  pretty 
clear  impression  of  its  size  from 
the  account  of  a  fire  which  con- 


sumed the  workshop  in  1755.  The 
account  states  that  only  twenty 
workmen's  chests  were  found  by 
those  fighting  the  fire.  Other  rec- 
ords substantiate  this  number.  No 
doubt  there  were  more  from  time 
to  time  as  business  increased,  but 
there  were  never  enough  to  have 
produced  in  this  one  rather  small 
establishment  all  the  furniture  of 
that  date  attributed  to  Chippen- 
dale. A  writer  in  "Punch"  rather 
aptly  puts  the  situation.  He  states 
that  he  has  determined  the  num- 
ber of  genuine  Chippendale  chairs 
owned  by  his  relations,  and  also 
discovered  the  number  owned  by 
other  peoples'  relations.  From 
these  numbers  he  estimates  that 
the  famous  cabinetmaker's  output 
was  a  chair  every  minute,  day  and 
night  during  his  whole  lifetime. 
The  great  Thomas  never  claimed 
any  such  terrific  production  or 
versatility.  The  furniture  actually 
produced  by  Chippendale,  authen- 
ticated of  course,  is  exceedingly 
rare,  as  any  expert  will  tell  you. 

His  books  were  meant  actually 
as  fashion  plates  for  the  guidance 
of  other  cabinetmakers,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  designs 
found  therein  were  most  certainly 
never  carried  out  in  Chippendale's 
small  workshop.  He  used  with 
great  imagination  such  fantastic 
motifs  as  the  bell,  the  lily,  the 
dragon,  the  pagoda,  bamboo  stalks, 
Oriental  water  birds,  bridges,  tem- 
ples, mandarins  and  their  ladies, 
and  a  great  host  of  other  related 
Chinese  objects.  He  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  fretwork  and  created 
dozens  of  very  fine  and  most  imag- 
inative designs  of  the  pierced  va- 
riety. Chairs,  benches,  tables,  and 
stands  were  made  of  turned  wood 
imitating  bamboo.  These  pieces 
have  a  direct  charm  that  is  often 
more  to  be  desired  than  his  more 
ornate  creations. 

Chippendale  describes  his  de- 
signs as  being  in  "the  most  fash- 
ionable taste."  He  undoubtedly 
realized  that  many  of  his  elaborate 
drawings  would  be  looked  upon  as 
impossible  by  all  save  the  most 
talented  workmen.  Certainly  today 
many  of  his  designs  would  run  to 
fabulous  costs,  so  intricate  are  the 
details.  He  says,  "LTpon  the  whole, 
I  have  given  no  Design  but  what 
may  be  executed  with  advantage 
by  the  hands  of  skillful  Workmen, 
though  some  of  the  Profession 
have  been  diligent  enough  to  rep- 
resent them  (especially  those  after 
the  Gothic  and  Chinese  manner) 
as  so  many  Specious  Drawings, 
impossible  to  be  worked  off  by  any 
mechanic  whatsoever.  I  will  not 
scruple  to  attribute  this  to  Malice, 
Ignorance,  and  Inability  and  I  am 
confident  I  can  convince  all  Noble- 
men, Gentlemen,  or  others  who 
will  honor  me  with  their  com- 
mands, that  every  Design  in  the 
Book  can  be  improved,  both  as  to 
Beauty  and  Enrichment,  in  the 
execution  thereof." 

By  Their  Most  Obedient  Ser- 
vant, 

Thomas  Chippendale. 
An  examination  of  the  books 
he  published  reveals  that  he  de- 
signed almost  every  kind  of  fur- 


During  trie  reign  of  George 
III  (1760-1820)  the  art  of  the 
English  silversmith  produced 
a  rare  beauty  of  design  and 
great  accuracy  in  workman- 
ship. An  excellent  example 
of  this  famous  period  is  the 
above  illustrated  Threaded 
Edge  Silver  Tea  Tray.  It  was 
made  in  London  in  1791  by 
Edward  Jay  and  is  now  being 
shown  among  pieces  from  this 
and  other  important  periods. 
An  interesting  collection  of 
faithful  Mod  ern  Reproduc- 
tions is  now  also  on  view. 

PETER  GUI LLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUIUE,  PRES,  former//  of  CRICHTON  &  CO,  itd 
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METROPOLIS  OF 
THE  TROPICS... 

Like  a  dream  city  rising  out  of  Bis- 
cayne  Bay,  Miami's  gleaming  towers 
symbolize  a  magic,  sunny  way  of  life 
— a  freedom  from  winter  cares  and 
worries — new  interests,  new  mental 
and  physical  reserves  to  leave  you 
feeling  fit  for  what's  ahead.  Over  a 
million  visitors  each  year  prove  by 
their  example  that  you  too  can  prob- 
ably arrange  and  afford  a  vacation 


nearer  the  sun.  Come  to  Miami  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  here 
you're  in  the  center  of  the  gay  whirl 
of  America's  greatest  resort  area — 
and  that  Miami  is  large  enough, 
complete  enough,  varied  enough  to 
offer  any  choice  of  gay  diversions  or 
quiet  pleasures  that  suit  your  ideas 
of  a  better  way  of  living. 


For  newest  official  City  of  Miami  Booklet 
giving  vacation  rosts,  etc.,  write  Box  19. 
Miami    Chamber  of  Commerce,    Miami,  Fla. 


MIAMI'S 


To  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  The  Columbus 
provides  the  smart  sophistication  of  atmosphere, 
the  carefree  gaiety  of  mood,  the  quiet  luxury  of 
appointments,  the  skilled  attention  to  your 
creature  comforts — the  things  that  are  inseparably 
linked  with  all  that  "Miami"  stands  for. 
New  illustrated  booklet  gives  full  details. 


niture  which  a  civilized  people 
could  require.  "The  Director"  il- 
lustrates in  generous  numbers, 
cabinets,  bookcases,  clocks,  mir- 
rors, screens,  candlestands,  lan- 
terns, pedestals,  hanging  shelves, 
wine  coolers,  dressing  tables,  shav- 
ing tables,  washstands,  picture 
frames,  tea-caddies,  chairs,  settees, 
and  many  more  we  haven't  space 
to  mention. 

Evidence  exists  that  he  fur- 
nished a  number  of  great  houses; 
Mersham-Le-Hatch  in  Kent,  a 
house  in  the  Adelphi  Terrace  for 
David  Garrick,  and  Carlisle  House 
in  Soho  Square  are  a  few  of  the 
better  known.  At  Carlisle  House 
lived  the  Teresa  Carnelys  who 
gave  such  famous,  and  sometimes 
notorious  parties.  She  was  a  friend 
of  Casanova,  the  Venetian  adven- 
turer and  greatest  lover  of  the 
age.  All  the  great  and  the  near- 
great  flocked  to  Teresa's  house  to 
savor  her  fine  food  and  drink  her 
rare  wines.  In  the  year  of  1772 
we  find  that  ill  winds  finally 
caught  up  with  her  for  the  records 
show  her  a  bankrupt,  with  Thomas 
Chippendale  as  one  of  her  largest 
creditors.  One  can  well  imagine 
the  brilliance  of  the  balls  given 
by  the  ill-fated  Teresa  with  a 
background  of  rooms  decorated  by 
the  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Chip- 
pendale himself. 

This  greatest  of  all  furniture 
designers  came  to  an  unhappy  end 
in  the  year  1779  from  a  lingering 
case  of  consumption.  He  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Field. 

The  Chinese  Taste  did  not, 
however,  die  with  Chippendale. 
The  last  great  impetus  it  had  came 
during  the  Regency  when  George 
IV  was  Prince  of  Wales.  When 
alterations  were  made  in  Brighton 
Pavilion  in  1802,  the  Prince  was 
presented  with  several  pieces  of 
exceedingly  beautiful  Chinese 
paper.  These  panels  might  have 
decided  his  taste  for  Chinese  art 
for  he  had  a  Chinese  Gallery 
created  for  them  in  the  Pavilion 
in  matching  style.  We  even  find 
that  Henry  Holland,  the  greatest 
classicist  of  the  Regency,  de- 
signed in  the  Chinese  Style  as 
well.  Evidence  exists  that  the  two 
marble-topped  pier  tables  now  at 
Buckingham  Palace  as  well  as  the 
chimneypiece  in  the  same  room 
were  designed  by  him  for  the 
Prince's  Chinese  Room. 

Sports  plaza  in  tke 
Ojai  valley 

{Continued  jrom  page  59) 

Plaza.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
spacious  sun  deck  upon  which 
open  two  of  the  guest  rooms  is  in 
reality  the  roof  of  the  bowling 
alley.  The  contour  of  the  land 
made  it  possible  to  tie  the  whole 
Plaza  together  by  the  spacious  tile 
floor  deck  which  looks  down  on 
the  tennis  court  below.  Comfor- 
table chairs  and  couches  are  here 
for  morning  spectators,  and 
when  the  west  sun  makes  it  un- 
pleasant there  is  a  spectator's 
stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court  for  the  afternoon  games. 


Going  down  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  from  the  sun  deck,  or  from 
the  dressing  room  wing,  one  ar- 
rives at  the  entrances  to  both  ten- 
nis court  and  bowling  alleys.  A 
small  entrance  hall  leads  into  the 
bowling  allev  building  with  an 
array  of  modern  metal  and  leather 
furniture  upon  which  one  may 
relax  in  between  periods  of  stren- ' 
uous  exercise.  One  side  of  this 
long  narrow  room  is  a  bank  of 
light  glass  bricks  alternating  with 
steel  casement  windows  and  the 
sills  are  green  tile  to  repeat  the 
Spanish  note.  The  other  long  wall 
is  finished  with  panels  of  grass- 
cloth  bordered  in  green.  With  rose 
tan  carpeting  and  green  and  tan 
upholstery  the  room  is  cool  and 
modern. 

Depending  upon  your  athletic 
tastes,  you  may  swim  or  play  ten- 
nis, have  a  strenuous  game  of  bad- 
minton or  a  real  workout  in  the 
bowling  allevs.  On  the  other  hand 
you  may  prefer  to  swing  a  wicked 
ping-pong  racket  or  merely  sit 
peacefully  over  a  game  of  con- 
tract. The  attractive  wormy  chest- 
nut bar  with  its  inside  cabinets 
wallpapered  in  bright  geographic 
design  is  served  from  the  kitchen 
and  is  accessible  from  the  flag- 
stone loggia.  An  overhead  door, 
pulling  down,  shuts  it  off  from 
sight  completely. 

Rather  an  interesting  incident 
occurred  at  the  completion  of  the 
Sports  Plaza.  The  owner  gave  a 
barbecue  on  Saturday  noon  for 
all  of  the  men  employed  on  the 
project.  There  were  some  forty 
men,  plasterers  and  painters,  gar- 
deners, and  plumbers.  Under  the 
spreading  oak  tree  were  tables 
covered  with  gay  checked  cloths, 
and  at  one  the  men  sat  down  to  a 
strictly  stag  party.  The  barbecue 
pit  was  used  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  a  deep  brick-lined  model  with 
its  lid  level  with  the  ground, 
placed  near  an  attractive  and  very 
Spanish  kitchen  courtyard  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  kitchen.  All 
night  the  chef  of  the  barbecue  had 
watched  with  tender  care  the  slow 
process  of  the  beef  cooking,  and 
with  true  Spanish  patience  noth- 
ing short  of  an  earthquake  could 
have  induced  him  to  open  up  the 
pit  until  just  the  right  moment. 

But  it  finally  arrived  and  a  real 
barbecue  feast  was  spread.  The 
men  who  had  worked  to  mal^e  the 
Sports  Plaza  a  thing  of  pleasure 
now  enjoyed  an  afternoon  of  rest 
there,  though  to  be  sure  the  eating 
continued  far  into  the  afternoon. 
There  were  speeches  from  the 
owner  and  the  men  who  had  been 
employed,  and  one  of  the  versa- 
tile painters  tap  danced  and  sang 
old  hillbilly  songs.  Those  hardy 
souls  who  could  survive  pounds 
of  beef  and  Spanish  beans,  beer 
and  French  bread  and  all  the  rest, 
divided  up  into  teams  for  bowl- 
ing to  see  if  they  could  prove  once 
and  for  all  that  the  carpenters 
were  the  real  handy  men.  To  the 
writer,  extending  the  friendly  and 
gracious  hospitality  for  which  it 
was  intended  to  the  men  who 
worked  to  make  it  a  reality 
seemed  a  verv  pleasant  way  to 
open  the  Sports  Plaza.  And  when 
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the  men  left  late  in  the  afteroon, 
they  were  vociferous  in  their 
praise  of  everything — the  owner, 
the  "boss,"  the  food,  the  whole 
thing  was  "swell." 

It  is  necessary  to  describe, 
though  inadequately,  the  beaut v 
of  the  Sports  Plaza  at  night. 
Mexican  wrought-iron  lamps,  in 
which  candles  burn,  guide  one 
over  the  bridge  from  the  main 
house,  and  there  lies  the  shim- 
mering turquoise  pool,  lighted  un- 
derwater so  that  it  is  a  translucent 
color,  touching  the  lower  branches 
of  the  olive  trees  with  silver. 
Down  the  long  loggias  are  faint 
shadows  cast  by  the  soft  light  of 
old  lanterns  on  the  side  walls. 
Far  below  are  the  distant  lights 
of  the  village  and  the  dark  peaks 
of  the  mountains. 

Fortunate  the  guest  who,  turn- 
ing out  his  light  after  a  day  in 
the  Sports  Plaza,  looks  off  to  the 
moonlit  valley  and  knows  the 
peace  of  this  quiet  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains. 

"Tote"  vs.  "  Book 

(Continued  from  page  72) 
That  very  few  can  benefit  by  these 
prices  is  implicit  in  the  nature  of 
things.  When  Play  Me  paid  over 
300  to  1  at  Santa  Anita  last  win- 
ter, it  was  found  that  just  three 
people,  of  all  the  thousands  at  the 
course,  had  bet  on  him. 

Although  the  mutuels  sometimes 
give  astounding  odds,  the  average 
is  far  worse  than  those  given  by 
layers.  The  take  at  Santa  Anita 
is  127c  plus  breakage  (the  odd 
nickels  and  pennies)  which  raises 
it  another  1%.  This  makes  it  the 
most  hoggish  bank  in  the  world. 
At  roulette  in  Monte  Carlo  the 
take  is  under  3%.  On  American 
wheels,  with  the  double  zero,  it  is 
about  5%-  At  baccarat  the  casino 
averages  five  and  the  odds  at  other 
gambling  games  are  in  line  with 
those  figures.  A  man  who  bets 
$100  on  eight  races  at  Santa  Anita 
pays  the  mutuels  $96.  The  average 
take  of  the  layers  is  around  Sc/c. 

The  admission  charged  by  those 
pari-mutuel  tracks  which  are  sim- 
ply trying  to  get  the  suckers  in  is 
exemplified  by  a  "complimentary" 
ticket  to  Oak'lawn  Park,  Arkansas, 
which  lies  before  me.  On  the  back 
it  states: 

"This  ticket  will  admit  one  upon 
payment  of: 

Federal  Tax  05 

State  Tax  10 

Service  Charge   25 


Total 


.40 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
tickets  are  given  away  by  nearly 
every  mutuel  track.  Now  it  is  an 
easily  demonstrable  fact  that,  con- 
fined to  those  who  can  afford  it, 
horse  racing  is  a  sport.  Extended 
to  the  poor,  it  becomes  a  moral 
cataclysm. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened 
to  communities  near  which  pari- 
mutuel  tracks  have  opened.  Ac- 
cording to  Jimmy  Wood,  sports 
columnist  for  the  "Brooklyn 
Eagle,"  milk  deliveries  fell  off 
60%  in  an  area  of  fifty  miles 


around  Rockingham  Park,  New 
Hampshire,  when  the  mutuel  ma- 
chines began  to  grind. 

It  is  established  by  letters  from 
retail  credit  associations,  mer- 
chants, and  bankers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  that,  except  in  re- 
sort towns,  the  opening  of  pari- 
mutuel  tracks  brings  a  marked 
slump  in  credit  collections  and  a 
falling  off  of  sales. 

Arlington  Downs,  between  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas,  gutted  those 
two  cities  so  thoroughly  that  in 
less  than  four  years  the  agonized 
screams  of  their  merchants  brought 
repeal  of  the  racing  law.  The  Thor- 
oughbred runs  no  more  in  Texas. 

Governor  Quinn,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, found  conditions  so  grave 
that  last  year  he  proclaimed  mar- 
tial law  and  ordered  out  the 
National  Guard  to  close  the 
Narragansett  track.  Near  Suffolk 
Downs  at  Boston  there  is  a  little 
poolroom  shack  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  exchange  a  relief  order  for 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  worth 
of  goods  for  a  two  dollar  bet  and 
a  ticket  to  the  races. 

Not  all  mutuel  tracks  are  as  bad 
as  these.  Santa  Anita  and  Hialeah 
may  even  benefit  their  respective 
communities,  because  these  are 
tourist  resorts  and  the  tracks  at- 
tract visitors.  Anybody  who  can 
pay  the  fare  to  Florida  or  Cali- 
fornia can  afford  to  play  the 
races.  Churchill  Downs  is  old  and 
conservatively  managed,  and  Ken- 
tuckians  are  a  people  who  under- 
stand horss  racing. 

As  to  the  revenues  to  the  state. 
In  none  of  the  states  where 
mutuels  have  recently  been  inaug- 
urated have  taxes  been  reduced. 
W  hat  profit  is  it  to  the  community 
to  receive  a  cut  from  gambling,  if 
thereby  many  of  its  citizens  are 
thrown  on  relief  to  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense. 

The  argument  that  pari-mutuel 
tracks  distribute  more  money  to 
horse  owners  is  not  entirely  borne 
out  by  the  figures.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  minimum  prizes  are  some- 
what lower  than  in  California,  the 
New  York  racing  associations, 
through  their  large  stakes  designed 
to  improve  the  breed,  distribute 
more  money  to  owners  than  do 
those  of  any  other  state  in  the 
entire  Union. 

The  illicit  side  of  racing  flour- 
ishes more  under  the  mutuel  sys- 
tem than  that  of  layers  and 
players.  Poolroom  and  handbook 
operators  have  the  benefit  of  the 
huge  mutuel  take  with  none  of 
the  heavy  expenses  for  mainte- 
nance, purses,  et  cetera,  that  the 
tracks  must  incur.  In  addition, 
they  limit  the  pay-off  to  odds  of 
IS  to  1  so  that  they  gain  a  further 
percentage.  The  National  Wire 
Service,  though  barred  from  most 
courses,  is  able  by  means  of  spies 
within  the  gates  communicating  by 
an  elaborate  system  of  signals 
with  observers  outside,  to  flash  the 
odds,  starting  line-up,  and  the  po- 
sitions of  horses  at  various  stages 
of  each  race  to  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  poolrooms  in  the  United 
States.  The  business  done  by  these 
poolrooms  has  been  checked  and 
rechecked  by  a  number  of  reliable 


in  C  A  n  A  D  A 

AT  QUEBEC 

fl  n  D      LAC     BEAU  PORT 

THE  HISTORIC  GATEWAY  TO  THE 
SNOW-GIRT  LAURENTI AN  MOUNTAINS! 

At  Lac  Beauport,  2  5  minutes  from  Quebec .  . . 
powder  snow  and  dancing  sun ...  1 2  newly-opened 
cross-countfy  trails.  Intermediate  and  championship 
jumps,  downhill  runs  and  slaloms  .  .  .  practice  slopes 
and  expert  instructors.    Hot  habitant  lunch  served 
at  old  Inn  . . .  Ski-tow  . . .  Heated  bus  service  from  the 
Chateau  Frontenac  —  your  headquarters  .  .  .  Try  out 
the  skating  .  .  .  whirlwind  tobogganing  .  .  .  sleighing 
and  hockey  of  Canada's  Gay  Winter  Sport  Capital  .  .  . 
Cuisine  to  dream  about  .  >  .  dance  orchestra  to  match. 
Terrace  Club.    Old  French  setting  and  luxury  ad  lib! 

Consult  your  travel  agent,  or  a  Canadian  Pacific  Office, 
or  write  Manager,  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec. 

A  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
HOTEL 
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FOR  A 
GLORIOUS 
WINTER 
VACATION 

Rising  white  and  glisten- 
ing into  the  blue  Cuban 
sky;  towering  above  the 
green  palm  fronds  of  its 
!3-acre  park,  facing  on 
the  ocean,  on  the  Male- 
con  Drive,  adjoining  the 
Maine  Monument,  is  the 
National  Hotel  of  Cuba, 
he  finest  hotel  in  the 
tropics.  The  comforts 
ond  conveniences  of  this 
modern  hotel  with  its  salt 
water  swimming  pool  .  .  . 
the  complete  amusements 
offered  by  this  Island 
City  of  the  Sun  .  .  .  the 
spell. of  Havana  where 
the  Old  World  meets  the 
New  .  .  .  the  charm  of 
the  National  Hotel  .  .  . 
all  lure  you  from  the  rig- 
ors of  the  northern  winter 
to  the  soft,  sunny  spring- 
time of  Cuba.  .  .  .  Make 
reservations  through  your 
travel  agent,  to  the  hotel 
direct,  or  at  New  York 
office,  the  Plaia  Hotel. 

Henry  A.  Rost,  President 
James  H.  Jar  vis,  Manager 

RACING  •  GOLF  •  TENNIS  •  BATHING  •  YACHTING  •  MOTORING  •  FISHING 

nRTIOHRL  HOTEL  4  CUBA 
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statisticians,  and  it  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  five  billions  of 
dollars.  Further  investigation  indi- 
cates that  over  60%  of  this  money 
is  bet  by  women  and  that  an 
alarming  proportion  of  it  is  actu- 
ally relief  money. 

These  operators  are  free  to  ad- 
mit that  they  prefer  to  work  the 
mutuel  tracks;  and,  while  bets  are 
taken  on  New  York  races,  they  are 
discouraged  and  the  customers  are 
gently  but  firmly  urged  toward 
races  in  other  states. 

The  men  who  are  responsible  for 
keeping  the  sport  clean  do  not  feel 
that  bookmakers  tend  to  add  to 
their  difficulties.  On  the  contrary, 
they  say  that  these  gentlemen  as- 
sist them.  An  influential  member 
of  the  Jockey  Club  states  that  in 
90c/o  of  the  cases  of  "ringers"  ex- 
posed by  that  organization  in  re- 
cent years,  bookmakers  have  been 
of  the  greatest  assistance.  When 
the  ring  is  taken  for  a  ride,  it  sets 
up  a  howl,  but  the  machines  are 
safely  impersonal.  As  this  same 
gentleman  put  it,  "Those  iron  men 
don't  holler." 

The  fixing  of  races  in  New  York 
State  is  not  prevalent.  At  the  1938 
meeting  at  Saratoga,  all  winners 
were  examined  by  a  Jockey  Club 
veterinarian  and  105  losers  as  well. 
Of  all  these  horses,  only  two,  Air- 
flame  and  Optic,  were  found  to 
have  been  tampered  with. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mutuels  are  the  most  convenient 
form  of  betting,  but  it  is  greatly 
feared  that  their  introduction  into 
New  York  would  produce  such  an 
orgy  of  gambling,  not  alone  at  the 
tracks,  but  at  dog  races  and  in 
poolrooms  and  handbooks,  that  it 
would  soon  become  so  distasteful 
to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  of 
the  whole  country,  that  all  betting 
on  the  races  would  be  stopped,  pos- 
sibly by  federal  prohibition. 

A  young  owner  of  a  large  stable, 
known  as  a  "liberal"  of  the  Turf, 
writes  that  he  feels  that  the  task 
of  maintaining  the  sporting  tradi- 
tion in  racing  in  New  York  would 
be  made  immensely  more  difficult 
under  the  pari-mutuel  system.  He 
says  that  it  would  over-emphasize 
the  most  vulnerable  point  in  the 
structure  of  horse-racing,  the  bet- 
ting, and  that  the  sport  could  be 
attacked  and  greatly  weakened 
through  the  publicity  which  would 
be  necessarily  attendant  on  the 
huge  sums  which  would  be  wag- 
ered daily  near  such  a  large  and 
rich  city  as  New  York. 

He  adds  that  competition  near 
at  hand  may  force  the  adoption  of 
pari-mutuels  in  New  York.  If  it 
should,  he  would  not  altogether 
despair,  for  he  feels  that  with  the 
high  quality  of  the  management  of 
the  racing  associations,  and  the  ex- 
cellent and  intelligent  Racing 
Commission,  that  in  New  York,  if 
anywhere,  the  sport  can  and  will 
be  regulated  and  the  public  pro- 
tected. 

Conceding,  for  the  moment, 
that  the  layer-player  system  is 
best,  at  least  in  New  York,  how 
can  it  be  improved  to  meet  the 
many  just  criticisms  of  it.  The 
following  suggestions  along  that 
line  have  been  made  by  a  very 


eminent    authority    on  racing: 

1.  Strict  official  regulation  of 
the  layers  and  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  manners  and  morals  of 
those  licensed. 

2.  A  great  improvement  could 
be  made  in  the  mechanics  of  bet- 
ting under  this  system,  by  placing 
each  layer  on  a  well-designed 
stand,  with  sufficient  space  for  his 
operations,  a  large  blackboard  in 
plain  sight  for  his  odds,  and  rail- 
ings to  guide  his  patrons  past  him 
in  orderly  lines. 

3.  A  separate  part  of  the  betting 
enclosure  should  be  set  aside  for 
women,  where  they  could  be  pro- 
tected from  jostling  men  but  could 
see  the  odds  on  the  blackboards  of 
the  regular  bookies. 

4.  The  Racing  Associations 
should  be  taxed  a  certain  fixed 
amount  (according  to  their  size) 
for  each  dav's  racing,  and  this 
should  be  met  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  layers. 

If  these  improvements  were 
made  in  the  management  of  the 
layer-player  system,  it  would  prove 
nearly  as  convenient  and  certainly 
a  great  deal  much  less  danger- 
ous than  the  pari-mutuels. 

SUMMARY.  In  marshaling  the 
arguments  between  the  advocates 
of  the  two  different  betting  sys- 
tems, I  have  personally  consulted 
the  leading  authorities  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  The  report 
of  the  New  York  State  Racing 
Commission  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  has  been  of  the 
greatest  help.  The  Commission 
consulted  racing  men,  merchants, 
bankers,  and  officers  of  the  public 
utility  companies  in  all  states 
where  racing  is  carried  on  and  in- 
cludes their  letters  in  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  document  fair  to  both 
sides  of  this  immensely  important 
problem. 

From  the  mass  of  conflicting 
evidence,  certain  facts  appear  to 
be  agreed  on  by  a  vast  majority 
of  all  parties.  They  are: 

a.  Horse  racing  in  moderation  is 
not  harmful  to  a  community,  b. 
Dog  racing,  because  of  its  appeal 
to  a  class  less  able  to  afford  bet- 
ting, is  very  bad  indeed,  c.  Pool- 
rooms and  handbooks  are  a  pari- 
sitic  growth,  which  contributes 
nothing  to  either  the  sport  or  the 
state.  They  are  the  greatest 
menace  to  racing  and  to  the  pub- 
lic morals,  and  should  be  cleaned 
out  by  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  them.  d.  That  mutuels 
are  the  most  convenient  betting 
machinery  for  the  public,  but  that 
c.  The  layer-player  system  puts 
less  emphasis  on  the  gambling  ele- 
ment of  racing. 

These  are  facts  on  which  nearly 
everyone  connected  with  or  affected 
by  racing  agrees.  Which  is  the  best 
system  of  betting,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration  including 
the  tvpe  of  community  to  be 
served,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I 
have  tried  to  present  the  case  for 
each  side  as  impartially  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  only  add  the  hope 
that,  whatever  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  controversy,  it  will  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  a  great 
and  popular  sport. 
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Polo  from  the  near-side 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

well,  it's  their  own  fault  ...  or 
some  such  words  to  that  effect." 

"I  can  understand  how  the 
British  might  have  been  slightly 
annoyed,"  another  man  joined  in, 
"especially  when  in  an  October 
number  of  that  same  magazine, 
the  editor  or  one  of  his  writers 
had  this  to  say:  'One  feature  of 
the  forthcoming  international  polo 
matches  will  be  very  distressing 
to  American  breeders  and  polo 
players,  if  some  of  the  still  im- 
mature plans  are  carried  out  as 
contemplated.  We  refer  to  the 
proposition  advanced  by  some 
British  players  that  they  intend 
to  bring  ninety  odd  ponies  to  this 
country,  to  be  tried  and  trained 
for  their  international  team — and 
to  be  sold,  after  the  games,  to 
American  buyers.  We  protest.  This 
is  not  international  polo  but  a 
horse-trading  exposition.  Why 
don't  the  British  bring  thirty-six 
or  bring  more,  but  take  them 
home  again?'  " 

"We  saw  that,"  we  said,  "and 
we  also  saw  that  90-odd  pony  state- 
ment repeated  in  last  month's  issue 
of  that  particular  magazine.  News- 
papers also  have  said  the  Brit- 
ish players  will  have  sixty-four 
ponies  from  which  to  pick  their 
mourns.  This  was  no  more  accu- 
rate than  another  story  in  the 
same  news  column  that  said  the 
British  squad"   (Gerald  Balding 
(Capt.);    Hesketh    H.  Hughes, 
Eric  Tyrrell-Martin;  (1936  Brit- 
ish team  Capt.);  Aidan  Roark; 
John  Lakin;  and  the  young  Aus- 
tralian forward,  Robert  Skeene; 
together  with  "Pat"   Roark,  al- 
ready playing  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia as  a  member  of  the  Mid- 
wick   Country   Club   team;  and 
Ivor  Balding,  both  of  whom  have 
yet  to  be  invited  to  join  the  Brit- 
ish squad;  along  with  Lord  Cow- 
dray,  a  player,  but  non-playing 
international  team  captain;  and 
Major  N.  W.  Leaf,  in  charge  of 
the  British  string  of  mounts;  and 
possibly  Captain  Humphrey  Guin- 
ness, now  on  duty  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Palestine,  who  may  not 
be  able  to  report  in  California) 
"would  not  compete  against  Amer- 
ican teams  on  the  Coast.  As  we 
stated   last   month,   the  British 
training  schedule,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Del  Monte,  includes  a  big 
game  near  Los  Angeles  against 
the  Midwick  team  on  February 
19th;  and  a  series  of  games  from 
then  on  against  picked  West  Coast 
American  Fours;  from  March  7th 
to  14th,  a  Santa  Barbara  team 
will  play  them  at  Santa  Barbara; 
from  March  16th  to  April  9th  the 
U.  S.  stars  will  congregate  against 
the  British  at  Del  Monte;  and  the 
English   team   will   subsequent  lv 
enter  the  Pacific  Coast  Handicap 
tournament  as  part  of  the  San 
Francisco   Exposition   at  Golden 
Gate  Park,  San  Francisco;  and 
then  plans  to  play  through  the 
Pacific  Coast  Open  event,  April 
3rd,   through   the   9th,   at  San 
Mateo." 

"Well,"  somebody  said  dryly, 


"I  hope  you're  more  sure  of  your 
facts  than  some  of  the  other  polo 
writers."  This  struck  a  sensitive 
chord  somewhere  deep  clown  inside 
us  and  we  pretended  not  to  hear. 
We  got  up,  opened  the  window 
and  stuck  our  head  out  into  the 
cold,  snowy  night. 

"Put  that  window  down!" 
someone  yelled,  and  then  we 
turned  on  the  critics. 

"Listen,"  we  said,  "this  polo- 
writing  job,  whatever  you  may 
hear,  is  not  any  sinecure.  It  can't 
be  all  pleasant  if  one  wants  to  try 
to  make  a  success  of  it.  People 
have  said  we  have  no  tact,  and 
we  suppose  they're  right.  If  they 
meant  that  we  wouldn't  say  a  man 
played  well  when  we  knew  he 
played  badly,  they're  certainly 
right.  When  we  ask  a  man  a  fair 
Question,  we  like  a  fair  answer 
and  therefore  always  try  to  give 
one  when  asked.  That  has  got  us 
in  wrong  sometimes.  People  say 
we'd  be  better  off  if  we'd  been 
more  diplomatic.  You'd  be  sur- 
prised if  you  knew  about  some  of 
the  highest  goal  stars,  on  the  East- 
ern Seaboard  and  on  the  West 
Coast  too  who  are  famed  for  their 
sportsmanship  but  haven't  yet  for- 
given us  for  trying  to  do  a  good 
reporting  job  last  winter.  But  we 
can't  say  one  thing  when  we  mean 
another  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it. 

"In  doing  our  articles,  we  ram- 
ble back  and  forth  over  the  sub- 
ject of  polo  here  and  there  and 
tell,  frankly,  what  we  think  is 
right  and  what  we  think  is  wrong. 
We  make  plenty  of  mistakes,  sure, 
but  we  try  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
It  gets  us  in  wrong  occasionally, 
of  course,  but  polo  is  our  business 
and  our  life,  and  one  of  these  days 
we're  going  to  be  active  on  the 
field  again  even  if  it  means  merely 
knocking  a  ball  around  alone  on 
a  back  lot.  When  we  see  anything 
coming  up  that  looks  as  if  it 
might  hurt  polo,  we're  going  to 
say  so,  and  anybody  can  get  sore 
who  wants  to." 

And  so,  having  finally  got  warm 
enough  to  let  off  considerable 
steam  for  such  a  cold  day,  we 
turned  to  a  desk  and  drew  forth 
our  trump  card. 

"Here's  the  English  side  of  the 
case  on  hand,"  we  announced, 
showing  a  letter.  "Some  time  ago, 
having  read,  as  you  gentlemen 
did,  and  heard  so  many  conflict- 
ing reports  and  varying  accounts, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  a 
keen  supporter  of  British  polo,  a 
former  Indian  Army  officer  who 
was  a  real  good  player  in  his  day 
and  played  in  all  the  Open  Cup 
tournaments  in  London  just  after 
the  World  War.  Controversy  in 
print  is  never  satisfactory  to  any- 
one and  never  ends.  Readers  read 
one  side  and  happen  not  to  hear 
the  other  and  the  whole  nasty 
business  doesn't  make  much  sense. 
So  we  decided  to  write  our  friend 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
state  his  side  in  answer  to  the  very 
comment  you've  been  discussing 
here.  With  the  usual  British  reti- 
cence, the  writer  of  this  very  in- 
teresting letter  asked  that  his  dis- 


tinguished name  remain  anony- 
mous." 1  started  reading: 

Dear  Mr.  Little: 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  about  our 
visit  next  June.  I  will  try  my  best  to 
outline  to  you  some  ideas  of  our  pro- 
gramme, endeavour  to  answer  your  va- 
ried questions,  and  1  hope,  explain 
somewhat  the  situation  over  here.  Some 
of  your  questions  seem  a  trifle  brutal, 
but  realizing  our  standard  of  polo  is 
not  as  high  as  yours,  nevertheless  I  ran 
assure  you  we  enjoy  our  polo  very 
much.  Although  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  pining  in  America  I  know 
one  can  derive  the  greatest  of  pleasure 
playing  in  a  good  team  throughout  a 
London  season.  To  give  you  the  correct 
data  about  our  team's  ponies  I  have 
tapped  every  available  source  and  can 
vouch  for  the  facts. 

As  regards  our  reaction  to  these  games 
next  June.  We  feel  in  England  that  In- 
ternational polo  is  a  good  thing  for 
English  polo  and  polo  in  general.  For 
us  it  is  a  very  hard  and  costly  task  to 
keep  these  series  going.  Since  the  War 
America  has  been  in  such  a  position  in 
the  Polo  World  that  all  teams  have  had 
to  go  to  you  to  play ;  only  thrice  I 
believe  has  America  left  her  shores  to 
play,  once  to  the  Argentine  and  twice 
to  England.  An  expedition  to  another 
country  involving  players,  ponies,  grooms, 
etc.,  is  a  hard  thing  to  an  organizer 
and  he  faces  many  difficulties,  especially- 
over  here  where  our  ruling  body  of  the 
sport  is  not  as  rich  an  organization  as 
your  Polo  Association. 

When  the  American  team  came  to 
London  in  1936  it  was  a  great  thing 
for  English  polo ;  it  roused  great  interest 
among  our  regular  polo  followers  and 
was  the  first  time  we  made  any  serious 
effort  to  encourage  the  public,  and  I 
must  say  with  good  results.  This  visit 
also  gave  the  British  polo  man  and  pub- 
lic a  chance  to  see  playing  two  such 
great  players  as  Mr.  Iglehart  and  Mr. 
Pedley,  and  their  prowess  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  which  but  for  an 
international  match  we  should  probably 
never  be  able  to  see ;  our  only  regret 
was  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  did  not  come 
and  so  many  lovers  of  the  game  over 
here  may  never  have  the  chance  to  see 
the  world's  greatest  player  performing. 
I  might  add  our  own  team  did  very  well 
in  these  matches,  and  many  veterans  of 
the  game  here  like  myself  believe  the 
first  match  in  this  series,  when  America 
beat  us  by  a  goal,  was  perhaps  the  finest 
game  of  polo  ever  played  at  Hurling- 
ham.  We  feel  the  Americans  today  have 
the  finest  set  of  players  they  have  ever 
had  and  can  put  in  the  field  possibly 
the  strongest  team  they  have  ever  as- 
sembled. It  is  generally  understood  over 
here  that  Old  Westbury  is  the  best  team 
since  the  War  to  have  won  your  cham- 
pionship and  it  seems  hard  to  conceive 
of  any  team,  except  an  International 
side,  superbly  mounted,  beating  it. 

We  realize  this  is  a  tough  proposition 
but  we  hope  to  get  together  our  best 
players  and  best  ponies,  mould  them 
into  a  team,  and  have  a  real  crack  at 
them.  We  want  to  keep  the  games  going 
and  the  spirit  of  international  contest 
alive.  We  would  like  America  to  return 
to  these  shores  in  1942  and  again  help 
this  great  game  which  so  many  of  us 
love. 

In  10.56  our  chances  were  regarded  as 
absolutely  hopeless  by  everyone,  and 
odds  of  eight  and  ten  to  one  were  avail- 
able, all  the  newspapers  believed  we 
would  be  beaten  by  ten  goals.  Anyway, 
two  terrific  matches  resulted,  perhaps 
one  is  prejudiced,  but  the  luck  seemed 
to  run  against  us  and  we  were  beaten 
by  one  goal  in  the  first  and  two  in  the 
second  match.  All  the  critics  were  dumb- 
founded but  nevertheless  delighted.  No 
battle  is  lost  until  it  is  won. 

We  are  very  short  of  young  players 
of  international  calibre  and  must  try 
and  encourage  any  we  have,  hence  I 
applaud  Hurlingham's  action  in  taking 
Mr.  Skene  and  Mr.  Lakin  to  America 
and  giving  these  two  promising  young 
players  the  chance  to  improve  and  per- 
haps develop  into  two  potential  inter- 
nationals for  1942.  Playing  in  America 
has  made  our  best  players  of  today 
Mr.  Gerald  Balding,  the  Roark  brothers 
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and  Mr.  Tyrell  Martin.  Capt.  Guinness 
had  a  five  handicap  when  he  went  to 
America  with  the  Army  in  India  squad 
in  1927  ;  by  the  next  international  in  1930 
he  was  handicapped  at  eight  and  played 
on  our  team  and  put  up  a  grand  show. 
This  incident  to  my  mind  confirms  the 
present  policy  of  taking  some  young 
players  along.  It  also  answers  your  ques- 
tions regarding  the  size  of  our  squad, 
and  I  quite  realize  it  means  more  ponies 
than  an  ordinary  championship  side 
would  use  but  feel  this  is  quite  justified 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  problem  of  mounting  an  inter- 
national team  in  this  country  is  a  much 
more  difficult  task  than  faces  you  Amer- 
icans or  even  the  Argentines.  We  have 
very  few  first-class  players  and  none  of 
them  are  in  a  position  to  mount  them- 
selves adequately  for  a  venture  of  this 
type.  Consequently  an  entire  string  for 
both  practice  and  the  games  themselves 
must  be  produced.  This  leaves  two  al- 
ternatives, either  borrowing  the  ponies 
or  buying  them,  in  the  latter  case  it 
means  raising  a  very  large  fund.  Now 
over  here  (unlike  you)  we  have  very 
few  big  strings  of  ponies  and  even 
amongst  these  strings  there  are  few 
ponies  of  international  class,  the  answer 
being  that  the  standard  of  polo  not  be- 
ing as  high  as  in  America  the  interna- 
tional type  of  pony  is  not  so  essential 
and  players  can  do  well  on  a  really  good 
handy  pony  that  wouldn't  be  quite  fast 
enough  at  Meadow  Brook.  Naturally 
as  in  America  the  best  ponies  in  the  big 
strings  cannot  be  bought  and  so  it  re- 
mained for  us  to  try  and  borrow  the 
best  from  our  outstanding  strings.  The 
Hon.  Keith  Rous'  string  among  which 
were  probably  more  ponies  of  a  type 
suitable  for  America  than  any  other 
stud  in  England,  were  not  available. 
Eventually  two  of  his  best  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Hurlingham  Polo  Asso- 
ciation. Lord  Cowdray  who  has  a  large 
string,  has  undertaken  to  mount  John 
Lakin  and  is  taking  over  ponies  to  play 
himself,  any  of  which  if  they  prove  good 
enough  will  be  available  for  the  team. 
Sir  Harold  Wernher's  large  string  was 
available  but  his  ponies  are  not  quite 
the  type  for  America  being  smaller  than 
the  average  pony  used  over  there.  The 
few  other  strings  available  had  only  one 
or  two  ponies  of  the  type  desired.  Major 
Jack  Harrison  is  lending  three,  and  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe  who  is  taking  his 
ponies  to  America  to  play  himself  at 
Meadow  Brook  in  May  and  June,  will 
place  his  stud  at  the  disposal  of  our 
Captain  for  the  matches.  Mr.  Balding 
has  played  all  these  ponies  in  many  im- 
portant matches,  and  knows  them  well 
having  had  a  lot  to  do  with  helping  col- 
lect and  school  this  excellent  collection. 
Mrs.  Whitefoord  has  lent  her  polo  bred 
Loyalist  and  it  will  be  most  interesting 
to  follow  this  pony's  career;  he  is  by 
Silverdale  Loyalty,  who  oricinates  from 
Mr.  Bright's  Silvcrdale  stud  which  is 
one  of  the  very  few  polo  pony  breed- 
ing establishments  in  England  and  it 
would  be  nice  to  see  one  of  his  breed- 
ing to  the  fore  in  an  international  con- 
test. Incidentally  Loyalist  has  been  an 
outstanding  pony  in  our  heavyweight 
polo  classes  and  won  many  prizes.  The 
majority  of  these  ponies  I  have  men- 
tioned so  far  will  all  return  to  their 
native  land  after  the  matches. 

You  can  quite  see  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  enough  good  ponies  to- 
gether by  borrowing  so  it  meant  buving. 
Few  people  want  to  buy  a  pony  in 
order  to  watch  someone  else  play  polo 
on.  especially  when  it  has  to  be  sent 
three  thousand  miles  away  to  perform, 
so  a  fund  was  raised  to  buy  the  best 
ponies  available  and  any  pony  that  a 
selected  player  considered  good  enough 
for  play  in  the  matches.  This  money 
was  generously  guaranteed  by  support- 
ers of  the  game.  The  ponies  purchased 
with  this  money  will  be  sold  at  auction 
after  the  matches  and  the  guarantors 
will  receive  the  monev  back  from  the 
proceeds  of  this  sale.  Thirty-two  ponies 
have  been  purchased  under  this  scheme 
which  has  been  organized  by  Major  R. 
Benson.  Mr.  Skene  bought  six  of  the 
best  available  ponies  in  Australia.  Major 
Leaf  who  has  charge  of  our  string, 
bought  the  best  he  could  find  in  the 
Argentine  and  the  Committee  boucht 
the  best  available  in  England,  including 


the  thoroughbred  Bon  Mare  French 
Cottage,  which  I  understand  performed 
so  brilliantly  with  Mr.  Tyrrell-Martin 
in  your  Open  Championship  this  autumn. 
The  Xawab  of  Bhopal  may  send  over 
his  best  ponies  for  the  use  of  the  team. 
With  our  big  squad  of  players  going  to 
California  the  40  or  50  ponies  we  are 
sending  over  will  not  be  too  many  by 
any  means,  especially  as  any  pony  that 
proves  during  practice  to  be  good 
enough  will  be  put  on  one  side  ancL. 
saved  for  the  matches.  In  this  way  we 
hope  to  try  and  have  our  team  ade- 
quately mounted  to  try  and  compete 
with  your  Brown  Fern's,  Fuss  Budget's. 
Rubiscela's,  Esterlista's,  Chingolo's,  and 
the  Hawaiian-bred  "Toymoon,"'  which 
you  must  admit  is  a  hard  task. 

You  mentioned  Col.  Gairdner  in  your 
letter  to  me.  Col.  Gairdner  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  H.  P.  A.  Com- 
mittee to  take  charge  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  running  of  our  challenge.  For 
all  the  groundwork  and  basic  principles, 
that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned 
that  we  might  do  our  best,  we  owe  him 
much.  It  was  most  unfortunate  for  us 
as  polo  players  that  Col.  Gairdner  is 
such  a  keen  soldier,  but  when  the  crisis 
came  it  was  to  men  like  him  we  looked. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  his  regiment, 
The  Tenth  Hussars,  one  of  our  crack 
cavalry  regiments,  was  mechanised.  Dur- 
ing this  critical  state  of  changing  from 
horses  to  tanks  Col.  Gairdner  took  over 
the  command  of  the  regiment:  this  left 
him  little  time  to  run  our  polo  team. 
Added  to  this  the  War  Office  would  not 
grant  him  leave  to  go  to  America, 
either  this  winter  or  next  spring.  As  it 
was  rather  useless  for  him  to  carry  on, 
he  resigned  that  unenviable  position  of 
running  the  team.  Having  prepared  the 
way,  he  turned  the  reins  over  to  a  very 
able  assistant,  young  Lord  Cowdray, 
a  member  of  one  of  our  oldest  polo 
families.  Lord  Cowdray  has  organized 
a  team  in  London  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  runs  a  very  sporting  show, 
the  type  of  which  we  are  proud,  com- 
peting in  every  type  of  tournament  from 
Open  Cups  in  London  to  Country 
Tournaments,  such  as  Harrogate,  where 
his  two  sisters  played  with  him  and  Mr. 
Lakin.  Lord  Cowdray's  father  had  much 
to  do  with  organizing  our  team  in  1930, 
and  was  a  most  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  English  polo,  so  it  might  be  said  our 
non-playing  captain  is  "to  the  manner 
born."  He  has  a  very  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult path  to  tread,  but  since  he  has 
taken  over  from  Col.  Gairdner  he  has 
handled  things  in  the  ablest  manner, 
and  organization  is  well  under  way — 
the  machine  has  been  set  in  motion.  All 
our  ponies  have  left  these  shores  for 
Long  Island  where  they  will  rest  at  Mr 
Fred  Post's  before  Major  Leaf  takes 
them  on  to  Del  Monte  in  California 
where  he  will  get  them  fit  pending  the 
arrival  of  our  players  to  play  their  first 
match  at  the  Midwick  Country  Club 
on  February  19th. 

As  regards  the  handicaps  which  seem 
to  perplex  you,  I  can  only  say  that  we 
handicap  our  players  on  their  form 
shown  in  London  during  the  season 
here.  I  am  sure  you  quite  realize  we 
cannot  handicap  people  on  any  form 
except  that  shown  in  England,  and  so 
try  to  keep  our  tournaments  and  teams 
on  a  fair  basis.  Our  handicap  rule  reads 
that  a  player  coming  to  London  play- 
off the  handicap  of  the  country  from 
which  he  last  played.  In  Egypt  and 
India  they  have  handicapping  commit 
tees  completely  apart  from  Hurlingham 
In  India  a  player  on  the  official  list  o 
the  Indian  Polo  Association  plays  off 
that  handicap  regardless  of  his  handicap 
changes  in  any  other  country,  which  is 
I  believe,  the  same  rule  as  yours.  The 
handicapping  of  Capt.  Roark  and  Mr 
Balding  is  a  very  interesting  case.  In 
1936  Mr.  Balding  came  to  England 
from  America  with  a  handicap  of  nin 
ranked,  I  believe,  second  only  to  the  in 
comparable  Mr.  T.  Hitchcock,  Jr.  Capt 
Roark  came  from  India  with  a  handicap 
of  eight.  These  became  their  officia 
handicaps  in  London.  In  1937  Capt 
Roark  was  raised  to  nine  in  Americf 
and  Mr.  Balding  was  reduced  to  eight 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Balding  hac 
played  in  India  and  established  an  offi 
cial  handicap  of  nine,  when  he  returnee 
there  for  the  winter  of  1937-38  in  thi 
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GIVE  YOU  THE  ECONOMICAL  ANSWER 
TO  YOUR  ESTATE  MOWING  PROBLEM 


The  General  Utility  Worthington  Parkover  will  save  you  money  wher- 
ever you  have  lawns  to  keep  up,  weeds  to  keep  down  or  hay  to  cut. 

The  three  30-inch  rotary  cutting  units  cut  a  7-foot  swath,  enabling 
one  man  to  trim  35  to  40  acres  of  grass  a  day.  They  do  the  work  of  at 
least  eight  walk-behind  mowers,  require  lubrication  only  twice  a  year 
and  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  moments  from  4  inches  to  1 1  /32  of  an  inch. 

The  sickle  bar  mows  your  hay,  tall  grass  and  weeds  at  a  steady 
5-mile-an-hour  pace,  while  the  power  take-off  operates  pumps,  sprayers, 
compost  mixers,  saws,  rotary  brushes,  etc.  and  saves  you  the  expense 
of  much  extra  equipment.  With  the  handy,  labor-saving  trailer  dump 
cart  you  can  haul  manure,  sod,  sand  or  gravel,  while  the  sturdy,  easily 
attached  snow-plow  keeps  your  driveways  and  walks  clear  and  unob- 
structed through  the  winter. 

All  Worthington  equipment  is  strongly  built  for  a  long  life  of  eco- 
nomical, trouble-free  service.  If  repairs  are  ever  necessary,  there  is  a 
Worthington  distributor  in  your  neighborhood,  or  your  local  garage 
can  give  you  prompt  service. 

The  Worthington  Parkover  is  recommended  only  for  estates  of  10 
acres  or  larger  where  its  performance  is  noticeably  more  economical 
than  smaller,  cheaper  mowing  units.  Hundreds  of  such  estates,  thou- 
sands of  golf  courses  all  over  the  world,  park  and  highway  departments 
find  in  Worthington  equipment  unexcelled  operating  satisfaction,  plus 
tremendous  savings  in  time,  money  and  man-power. 

Investigate  this  modern  money -saving  method  of  mowing  your 
estate.  You  may  find  it  cheaper  to  replace  obsolete  or  worn  machinery 
with  Worthington  rather  than  to  undergo  the  added  expense  of  repair 
work  this  winter. 

WORTHINGTON 
Mower  c  OMPANY 


his  second  season  out  there,  he  was 
ranked  the  best  player  there  and  raised 
to  ten  goals.  Now,  although  handi- 
capped at  eight  in  America  he  must 
play  off  the  handicap  from  the  country 
whence  he  last  came,  so  for  the  1938 
season  he  had  to  assume  his  Indian 
handicap  of  ten  goals,  and  Capt.  Roark 
coming  from  America  assumed  nine,  one 
point  more  each  than  their  previous 
London  handicaps.  At  the  Handicap- 
ping Meeting  at  the  end  of  the  1938 
season  Mr.  Balding  was  adjudged  the 
best  English  player  in  London  and  was 
left  at  his  ten  point  rating,  which  he 
had  attained  in  India,  whereas  Capt. 
Roark  on  his  form  shown  was  reduced. 
Mr.  Cecil  Smith  was  the  only  other  ten 
goal  player  playing  in  England  besides 
Mr.  Balding,  and  I  think  most  people 
will  Pgree  there  was  little  to  chose  be- 
tween  them.  Mr.  Tyrrell  Martin  and 
Mr.  Aidan  Roark  were  undoubtedly  the 
next  best  players  and  well  deserved  their 
raise  in  handicap.  Perhaps,  as  you  say, 
if  Messrs.  Hitchcock,  Iglehart,  Phipps, 
Pedley,  Guest,  played  over  here  our 
handicaps  might  be  different,  but  as 
they  don't  our  committee  handicaps  our 
plavers  as  they  see  them  and  seem  to 
do  a  good  job  and  satisfy  us. 

I  hear  our  plan  for  California  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  eight  exhibition 
matches  beginning  February  19th  at 
Midwick  and  ending  April  9th  in  San 
Francisco.  During  these  matches  it  is 
hoped  to  settle  our  team  as  early  as 
possible  and  give  the  team  as  much 
practice  together  as  possible  and  develop 
some  real  teamwork.  Several  of  our 
players  will  play  in  Aiken  in  April.  In 
the  meantime  we  over  here  are  so 
pleased  to  be  able  to  think  and  talk 
of  polo  again  instead  of  the  spectacle 
we  were  faced  with  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
having  written  you  so  long  an  epistle. 
Again  will  you  forgive  me  if  I  and 
many  of  my  old  cronies  wish  our  team 
every  success  as  I  know  every  effort  is 
being  made  on  their  behalf  and,  as  in 
racing,  I  like  to  back  a  trier. 

Here's  to  the  Red  Rose, 
Sincerely. 

OLD  TIMER 

"Well,"  we  said,  putting  the 
letter  away,  and  buttoning  up  our 
overcoat  in  preparation  to  going 
out  into  the  snow  storm:  "That's 
a  mighty  fine  letter!  Of  course 
he's  forgiven.  .  .  .  But — will  the 
British  forgive  us  poor  clumsy 
polo-writers?"  We'll  find  out  in 
California.  .  .  .  We  almost  said, 
And  how! 

Birds  in  the  snow 

(Continued  from  page  70) 
shelf  eight  inches  wide,  twelve 
long;  or  in  a  wooden  cheese  car- 
ton from  the  delicatessen  shop,  I 
proffer  a  potpourri  of  sunflower 
seed,  raisins,  and  peanuts.  This 
banquet  of  elegant  fare  is  nailed 
to  a  tree  trunk,  head-high  or  bet- 
ter. And  under  the  matted  twigs 
of  fallen  birches,  arching  boughs 
of  hemlock,  or  the  roof  of  weeds 
in  such  a  place  as  this,  I  choose 
to  lay  fat  grain  in  generous 
yellow  portions.  Yellow,  because 
cracked  corn  is  the  favorite  cold- 
weather  fare  of  all  birds  but  one 
of  a  score.  Generous,  because  hosts 
of  birds  in  amazing  diversity  will 
surely  happen  soon  on  a  spot  like 
this,  and  stay  about  it  from  dawn 
till  dark  of  every  day  from  early 
winter  till  March. 

Fluff!  Fluff!  Dee-dee-dee!  Like 
fat  gray  moths,  chickadees  drop 
out  of  the  trees  by  my  cabin 
as  the  winter  day  wanes.  One  stal- 
wart black-cap  of  the  lot  flies 
straight  to  your  outstretched  hand 


as  he  tumbles  in.  He  perches  on 
your  fingertip  to  feast  on  sunflower 
seeds  which  you're  holding  for 
him.  Another  zips  down  to  your 
hand  with  a  flurry  of  wings  and 
a  steely  shout  of  dee-dee,  so  the 
first  darts  off,  afraid.  One  dot  of 
a  bird,  one  more  and  another,  take 
turns  at  eating  out  of  your  hand 
until  you  feel  like  a  wilderness 
prophet  who  is  one  with  the  wild 
things;  or  maybe  a  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  And  perhaps  we  will  not 
tell  that  chickadees  learn  to  eat 
from  anyone's  hand  after  they've 
frequented  a  winter  feeding  sta- 
tion for  a  few  days;  but  instead 
pretend  that  we  really  have  a  way 
with  live  things,  or  are  one  with 
the  out-of-doors  or  something. 

Woodpeckers  come  in  for  their 
last  feast  of  the  day,  perhaps  a 
bit  earlier  than  everyday  perching 
birds  do,  but  that  is  not  because 
they  are  choosy,  but  because  they 
have  thus  more  time  to  stuff  before 
it's  too  dark  to  see  the  victuals. 
Woodpeckers — not  only  the  stocky 
red-capped  Hairy  Woodpeckers,  but 
their  smaller  doubles,  the  Downys, 
as  well — have  lusty  appetites.  The 
backyard  caterer  who  knows  his 
woodpeckers  will  keep  a  lot  of  suet 
nailed  to  tree  trunks,  hanging  from 
branches  for  them.  Woodpeckers 
won't  even  tickle  your  musical 
palate  with  silvery  songs  the  way 
some  winter  birds  will,  but  they 
will  strike  you  as  robust  good  fel- 
lows, with  their  hoarse,  throaty 
chirps,  their  sporty  get-up,  and 
their  ever  empty  bellies. 

Then  there  are  sparrows.  Not 
squabbling  "English"  ones,  mind 
you,  (which  really  are  African 
weaver-birds  and  not  sparrows  at 
all,  nor  English)  but  wild  brown 
native  birds  of  many  kinds.  The 
lord  of  all  sparrowdom  is  a  big 
russet  fellow  who  hails  from  the 
ledge  at  Hudson  Bay.  He  wears 
bold  flecks  of  rust  on  his  waist- 
coat, and  lilts  a  mean  carol  even 
when  the  mercury  has  gone  'way 
down  yonder.  This  fox  sparrow 
makes  one  think  of  a  miniature 
game-bird,  he's  that  plump  and 
cocky  looking.  Song  sparrows  hang 
around  all  winter  too,  even  well 
to  the  North,  where  there's  plenty 
of  food.  And  there  are  white- 
throated  sparrows;  diminutive  tree 
sparrows  with  russet  caps  and 
white  wing-bars;  and  divers  other 
members  of  the  sparrow  tribe,  all 
honing  to  keep  company  with  the 
fox-colored  fellow  in  your  grain- 
sprinkled  weed  patch. 

Snowbirds  (or  slate-colored 
juncos,  as  book-l'arned  people  call 
them)  are  among  the  handiest 
prospects  for  your  winter  guest 
book.  Few  people  who  prowl  around 
outdoors  live  to  be  very  old  with- 
out knowing  snowbirds  by  sight 
These  high-spirited  little  chaps  are 
the  sparrow-sized  blue-gray  birds 
which  flip  out  of  every  hedgerow, 
every  weedy  field  in  which  you 
hunt  in  late  fall.  More  often  than 
nut,  the  ubiquitous  "stink-birds" 
which  cause  South'n  gentlemen  to 
revile  their  pointahs,  are  snow- 
birds. If  I  may  presume  your  in- 
terest in  the  color  of  a  snowbird's 
tail,  I  may  add  that  this  creature 
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The  Motor  Boat  Show's  most 

eautiful  debutantes... 


Be  sure  to  see 
the  new  Elcos — from  30  to  53 


TO  know  the  newest  in  boats, 
don't  miss  EIco's  remarkable 
193Q  Fleet  at  the  New  York 
Motor  Boat  Show! 

See  the  brand  new  Elcoette  30, 
a  sensational,  fast,  low-cost,  all- 
purpose  cruiser  .  .  .  brand  new 
Cruisette  39  and  Cruisette  44 
(shown  above)  two  boats  that 
raise  cruising  comfort  to  a 
new  high  .  .  .  and  the  latest 
models  of  EIco's  other  cruisers 
and  the  luxurious  Motor  Yacht 
S3.  They'll  all  be  at  the  Show. 


And  after  the  show  they'll  be 
on  permanent  exhibition  at  Port 
Elco,  conveniently  located  just 
three  blocks  from  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  Inspect  these  new 
boats  there  —  compare  them  — 
this  year  the  Elco  Works  offers 
you  the  greatest  values  in  all 
its  47  years  of  quality  building. 

★  *  ★ 

A  card  will  bring  you  fully 
illustrated  literature  on  all 
the  neiv   1939  models. 


Permanent 
Showroom 


PORT  ELCO 


*  ★ 

:  ELCO  CRUISERS. 


117  E.  t(,  Si.  (at 
Park  Ave.),  N.Y.C. 


INC.,  Miami 


midwinter  sale 

As  usual,  during  January  and  February,  Hale's  gives  you 
choice  of  the  house  (yes,  French  painted  furniture,  and  those 
very  new  head  boards  every  one  is  asking  about  > 
at  a  10%  discount.  One-of-a-kind  pieces  ^^^^^ 
at  discounts  as  high  as  • 

house    of     beautiful  beds 

420  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


oruio 


For  a  really  delightful  winter  vacation  come 
down  to  Florida's  sunny  Gulf  Coast — and  the 
Soreno  Hotel.  On  the  shore  of  beautiful  Tampa 
Bay,  overlooking  a  tropical  park,  the  Soreno  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  St.  Petersburg's  great  out- 
door playground.  Take  your  choice  of  golf, 
tennis,  boating,  fishing,  riding,  sun-bathing — 
any  summer  sport.  Enjoy  the  varied  entertain- 
ment and  gay  social  life.  Rest,  relax,  enjoy  life 
at  its  best.  Booklet  and  rates  on  request.  .  .  . 


Sokf.no  Lund.  Jr.,  Mgr. 


Onlampa  Bay  St,PETERSBU KG,  FLORIDA- 


has  white  feathers  along  the  outer 
margin  of  that  organ,  on  both 
sides.  Snowbirds  add  elan  to  the 
winter  bird-feeding  station  with 
crisp  manners  and  odd  musical 
notes  which  sound  like  the  crunch- 
ing of  ice. 

Chickadees,  woodpeckers,  wild 
sparrows,  and  snowbirds  are  sure- 
fire guests  at  almost  any  feeding 
station.  But  these  are  by  no  means 
the  only  species  which  you  can  ex- 
pect at  a  proper  setup.  Offhand  I 
can  add  to  these,  of  wild  things 
I've  fed  in  one  spot  and  another, 
Virginia  rails,  yes  Virginia  rails; 
goldfinches  and  pink-capped  red- 
polls; crossbills;  two  sorts  of  bob- 
tailed  nuthatches  which  spend 
their  days  on  tree  trunks,  upside- 
down;  and  once  there  was  a  black 
duck  which  dropped  out  of  the  sky 
into  a  woodland  banquet  hall  of 
mine,  a  full  half-mile  removed 
from  any  water. 

But  the  day  is  grown  late.  I 
wish  that  I  were  striking  these 
vesper  clacks  in  a  certain  log  cabin 
in  the  back-road  Connecticut 
woods.  For  in  that  locale  are 
grouse  which  come  out  of  the 
forest  like  gray  ghosts  in  the 
winter  dusk;  and  pheasants  and 
hares  with  sundry  other  things 
which  join  them  at  corn  and 
prunes  beside  the  very  doorstep. 
Where  I  write,  the  way  is  longer  to 
a  place  where  brown  birds  play. 
The  game  is  less:  just  ring-necks; 
bob-white  grown  so  tame  in  city- 
side  covers  that  they  only  run  be- 
fore you  and  do  not  fly;  song- 
birds so  be-banded  that  they  jingle 
like  ballet  dancers  as  they  hop. 
Verily  the  way  of  the  suburban 
bird-restaurateur  is  hard  when  the 
snow  lies  deep  and  the  winter  wind 
blows  braw. 

WW  s  new; 

(Continued  from  page  63) 
great  selling  point;  cheaper  fuel. 
Fuel  oil  is  cheap  only  because  it 
is  a  by-product  of  gasoline,  just 
as  gasoline  once  was  cheap  as  a 
by-product  of  kerosene.  So  a  bal- 
ance between  the  cost  of  fuel  oil 
and  of  gasoline  quickly  would  re- 
sult from  any  general  Dieseliza- 
tion  of  either  land  or  water  ve- 
hicles. Meanwhile,  however,  the 
coming  National  Boat  Show  will 
feature  several  small  craft  out- 
fitted with  Diesel  engines  that,  per 
pound  of  weight,  will  deliver 
nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
power  than  the  large  Diesels  of 
previous  vears.  And  their  pur- 
chasers need  not  worry  about  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  for  a 
long  while  yet. 

The  craft  selected  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Show  include  a 
Mathews  34-foot  Sedan,  38-foot 
DeLuxe  Sedan  and  a  twin-cabin 
cruiser  of  the  same  length.  Until 
last  fall,  this  companv  built  noth- 
ing smaller  than  38  feet.  But  it  has 
spent  a  full  two  years  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  new  34-foot 
Sedan.  Design  after  design  was 
cast  aside,  until  the  builders 
finally  achieved  what  thev  sought. 
Now  that  thev  have  it,  they  have 
a  cruiser  that  literallv  has  "every- 


thing." Most  appealing  of  her 
man}'  features,  I  think,  is  the  door 
that  shuts  off  the  cabin  from  the 
gallev,  toilet,  and  deckhouse,  an 
arrangement  that  other  builders 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  Other 
new  features  of  all  Mathews  boats 
are  counterbalanced  windows  that 
stay  put,  iceboxes  doubly  insulated 
with  aluminum  foil  and  cork, 
thicker  carpeting  in  the  deckhouses, 
and  new  types  of  fruit  juicers  and 
can  openers  for  the  galleys. 

The  Richardson  craft  for  1939 
that  I  like  best  is  the  Cruisabout 
33-2,  which,  together  with  the 
Little  Giants  26-3  and  26-4,  will 
be  on  displav  at  the  Show.  But,  if 
I  were  wealthy,  I'm  afraid  I'd 
end  up  with  purchasing  the  Rich- 
ardson 36-4  Cruisabout  model, 
solely  because  she  has  no  upper 
berths  (heaven  be  praised!)  and 
because  a  coal-burning  fireplace 
can  be  installed  to  give  an  added 
domestic  touch  to  her  interior. 

If  my  choice  were  restricted  to 
Elco  boats — a  fate  not  at  all  un- 
pleasant to  contemplate — I'd  prob- 
ably point  the  finger  at  the  41- 
foot  Cruisette,  because  of  her 
separate  third  cabin  and  large 
after  cockpit  that  should  make 
fishing  a  real  jov.  In  Wheeler,  it's 
the  new  43-foot  double  cabin  Play- 
mate— for  me,  at  any  rate — her 
two-tone  enamel  interior  with  its 
chrome  trim,  teak  cockpit  floor, 
and  built-in  shower  winning  the 
vote  for  her. 

Comes  the  Dawn  and  my  choice 
is  any  one  of  them,  from  the  45- 
footer  to  the  60-foot  job.  All  Dawn 
craft  are  remarkable  boats  that 
have  standardized  hulls,  but  in- 
teriors built  strictly  to  order.  Of 
the  Owens  fleet  of  four  models 
(for  years  this  manufacturer  built 
only  one  model)  my  own  prefer- 
ence is  for  the  30-footer.  She  has 
accommodations  for  up  to  six  per- 
sons and  I  still  remember  her 
ample  locker  space  and  headroom. 
In  the  higher-priced  bracket,  I 
like  the  new  Grebe  57-foot  yacht, 
being  an  easy  pushover  for  her  tile 
galley  and  handsome  walnut- 
paneled  dining  salon. 

No  fewer  than  100  models  on 
a  dozen  basic  hulls  comprise  the 
new  Chris-Craft  assortment,  the 
line  including  both  cruisers  and 
open  boats.  My  money  goes  for 
the  flagship  of  the  fleet — a  41-fo«)t 
double  cabin  enclosed  bridge 
cruiser.  If  I  were  twenty  years 
younger,  I'd  perhaps  prefer  the 
19-foot  Chris-Craft  torpedo  run- 
about, which  makes  up  to  forty 
miles  an  hour.  Whee!  Another 
open  boat  that  has  caught  my 
fancy  is  the  Mullins  Gull;  she  is 
constructed  of  galvanized  iron  and 
ought  to  be  good  for  twentv-five 
years  of  service.  Then  there's  the 
Gibbs'  inboard  sea-skiff  that 
travels  sixty  miles  on  a  single  gal- 
lon of  gas — so  the  builders  say — 
and  is  available  in  three  lengths. 
Too,  Gar  Wood  offers  nearly  100 
runabouts  and  utility  craft  that 
look  like  outstanding  streamlined 
creations.  And  there  are  scores  of 
other  good  boats  that  haven't  been 
mentioned  in  this  article  due  to 
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delays  in  getting  them  ready 
ahead  of  Show  time. 

Lest  you  jump  at  false  conclu- 
sions, perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that 
it  is  not  my  job  to  sell  boats.  The 
various  builders  are  doing  all  right 
in  that  direction  without  any  help 
from  me.  But,  since  this  reporter 
in  the  past  has  inspected  several 
thousand  power  boats  in  behalf  of 
the  federal  department  charged 
with  maintaining  marine  safety, 
and  has  J)ersonally  examined  many 
of  the  craft  selected  for  display 
at  the  approaching  Show,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  what  I  have  said  about 
the  new  boats  might  help  almost 
anybody  to  choose  the  craft  best 
suited  to  his  special  needs.  If  I 
have  failed  in  this  purpose,  I  at 
least  can  claim  that  my  intention 
was  laudable  and  you  can  turn  to 
your  nearest  marine  dealer  for 
help.  Only  I  warn  you  that  he 
won't  be  as  broad-minded  as  I  in 
the  matter  of  selection.  He  might 
even  try  to  steer  you  into  buying 
his  particular  product.  It  wouldn't 
be  the  first  time,  you  know,  that  a 
thing  like  that  has  happened. 

Paulcttc  from  Papeete 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
coconut  palms.  There  we  dined  on 
sea  centipedes  and  stuffed  clams 
and  breadfruit  and  bananas  with 
coconut  cream  and  there  at  the 
bar  we  drank  the  rum  punches 
which  Madame  la  Patronne  mixed 
by  the  light  of  a  barn  lantern. 
And  there  in  the  air  that  was 
heavy  with  vanilla  and  soft  with 
the  sound  of  surf  it  seemed  as  easy 
to  laugh  as  to  breathe  and  as  easy 
to  wake  up  as  to  go  to  sleep. 

At  Tautira  Paulette  and  I 
parted.  We  hadn't  done  the  tropi- 
cal east  side  of  the  island,  but  that 
would  have  to  be  saved  for  an- 
other trip.  Paulette,  as  the  French 
say,  was  touching  at  her  end.  All 
Sunday  morning  she  lay  with  her 
head  on  her  hoof  and  on  Monday 
I  bargained  with  a  native  to  walk 
her  back  to  Papeete.  The  moral 
of  this  is — when  you  go  around 
Tahiti  on  horseback  have  grain 
sent  on  ahead  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  districts,  and  pay  no  at- 
tention to  anyone,  including  the 
horse's  owner,  who  tells  you  that 
bread  and  bananas  are  sufficient 
fodder.  Pack  your  saddle  bags 
with  a  pareu,  which  you  can  use 
for  pajamas,  bathing  suit,  shorts, 
tablecloth,  etc.  And  also  take  a 
flask  of  brandy,  a  small  book,  a 
cake  of  soap,  a  bottle  of  eau  de 
cologne,  and  a  change  of  clothes 
and,  disregarding  all  jibes  and 
warnings,  go,  by  all  means  go,  on 
horseback  round  the  island.  As 
everyone  we  met  observed,  you  see 
a  country  better  from  a  horse — 
you  are  higher,  in  the  first  place, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  shut  out 
the  sky.  Speaking  for  horse  and 
man,  i  should  like  to  quote  Du 
Bellay,  "heureux  qui  comme 
Ulysse  a  fait  un  beau  voyage," 
and  as  soon  as  Paulette  has  fat- 
tened up  on  coconuts  and  corn 
we  will  certainly  do  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  which  they  say 
is  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful. 


Dog  stars 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
order  came  C.  N.  Myer's  English 
Setter,  Ch.  Modern  Boy  of  Studio, 
which  has  been  winning  like  prizes 
at  Midwestern  shows;  Mrs.  Laura 
F.  Delano's  beautiful  Irish  Setter 
bitch,  Ch.  Lea  Girl  of  Knockna- 
gree;  and  Clifford  A.  Nagle's  Ger- 
man Short-hair,  Ch.  Carl  Keller- 
hau  of  Middlesex.  The  properly 
proportioned,  finely  finished  and 
model  mannered  home-bred,  Ch. 
Giralda's  Geisha  led  the  working 
dog  group  followed  by  Mrs.  Eula- 
lia  Goldsmith's  very  typical  and 
soundly  made  Boxer,  Ch.  Eros  von 
Luisenblick;  F.  F.  H.  Fleitman's 
cleanly  cut  and  alert  appearing 
Doberman  Pinscher,  Ch.  Orsova 
of  Westphalia;  and  R.  P.  Stevens' 
huge  and  handsome  Great  Dane, 
Ch.  Czardas  von  Eppelleing- 
sprnng-Noris.  The  Poodle,  Ch. 
Chosen  Dame  of  Salmagundi,  did 
not  appear  in  the  non-sporting  dog 
group,  which  she  was  favored  by 
many  to  win.  This  honor  went  to 
the  stylish-marked  Boston  Ter- 
rier, Duneland  Duke  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins  over  George  E. 
Hargreaves'  intensely  typical, 
brindle  pied,  Bulldog  bitch,  Ch. 
Fernstone  Doris,  hard  pressed  by 
Mrs.  A.  V.  Hallowell's  square- 
built,  massive,  red  chow,  Ch.  Lie 
Wol  Lah  Son. 

TOY  GROUP.  The  toy  group 
was  topped  by  the  Yorkshire  Ter- 
rier, Miss  Wynsum  a  recent  im- 
portation of  exquisite  type,  pro- 
fuse coat  and  rich  coloring  which 
was  best  in  show  at  the  recent 
Progressive  Dog  Club  event.  Next 
in  order  came  Mrs.  Margaret 
Gude's  Pekingese,  Ch.  Pay  Ching 
Wo  San,  a  very  typical,  swagger- 
ing gaited  little  chap;  K.  J. 
Hedengren's  attractive  Miniature 
Pinscher,  Ch.  Arnot  von  Mont- 
gomery; and  Mrs.  J.  Alban 
Flack's  perky  Pomeranian,  Glen- 
loch  Red  Flame. 

Yachting 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

ABOUT  THE  LABOR 
TREATY.  The  belated  publicity 
given  the  fact  that  a  treaty  ratified 
by  the  Senate  last  June  threatened 
to  eliminate  all  yachting,  fishing, 
and  small  commercial  shipping  on 
all  except  strictly  inland  waters 
has  raised  a  howl  that  will  doubt- 
less result  in  straightening  the 
matter  out,  to  some  extent  any- 
how. The  treaty,  in  case  you 
missed  it,  is  an  international  labor 
agreement  which  requires  a  li- 
censed master,  mate,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  assistant  engineer  to  be 
employed  on  all  craft — and  I 
mean  all,  no  exceptions.  To  make 
it  worse,  officers  can't  stand  watch 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
under  our  modern  labor  laws,  so 
you'd  have  to  carry  a  few  spares 
to  fill  out  the  time. 

The  thing  is  so  ridiculous  that 
it's  hard  to  take  it  seriously,  but 
it  could  have  been  pretty  serious, 
and  still  can  be  if  sweeping  ex- 
emptions aren't  made.  Yachtsmen 
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No  formal  dinner  party  would  be  right  without 
white  ties  and  formal  gowns.  Nor  would  it  he 
quite  eorreet  without  wine — a  glass  of  Amontil- 
lado with  the  soup,  a  table  wine  with  the  entree, 
and  a  mellow,  sweet  Oloroso  with  the  dessert. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Pedro  Domeeq's 
range  of  Sherries.  Your  cellar  without  a  j 
noble  Sherry  like  Domecq  would  be  as  in- 
complete as  your  wardrobe  without  eve- 
ning clothes. 


COMEX  TRADING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Radio  City,  New  York 
200  Rush  Street,  San  Francisco 
Bottled  in  Jerez,  Spain    Alcohol  18  to  20%  by  volume 
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FOR  RLL  WHO  SEEK 
HERLTH  £  HRPPIIIESS 


Try  a  new  and  delightfully  different  winter  vacation  this  year. 
Come  to  Florida's  beautiful  Gulf  Coast,  to  the  Sunshine  City, 
city  of  friendliness  and  hospitality.  Long  famous  for  its  winter 
climate,  St.  Petersburg  is  winning  renown  as  a  sports  center. 
All  outdoors  is  a  great  playground  with  all  kinds  of  fun  for 
ever)  age  .  .  .  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  golf,  tennis,  cycling, 
horseback  riding,  trap-shooling,  skeet,  aviation,  lawn  bowling, 
shuffleboard,  roque — and  many  other  sports.  Varied 
entertainment.  Splendid  accommodations  to  meet 
every  taste.  For  32-page  illustrated  booklet  write 
to  H.  P.  Neal.  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


$t.  Petersburg,  ~JIo,;Jcl 
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GREAT  LITTLE  TRACTOR  /» 
YARD  aU  GARDEN  WORK 


JOHN  DEERE  Model  "L" 


H, 


.ERE'S  good  news  for  estate  owners — a  new,  small-size  John  Deere 
tractor  of  modern  design,  built  to  handle  all  types  of  yard  and  garden 
work  speedily  and  at  new  low  costs.  When  you  see  it  and  drive  it, 
you'll  say  it's  the  neatest-looking  and  easiest-handling  little  outfit 
you've  ever  operated.  And  when  you  own  it, 
you'll  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  it  turns 
out  on  a  gallon  of  fuel.  Ideal  for  all  mowing 
jobs — pneumatic  tires  and  light  weight  of  tractor 
permit  working  on  finest  lawns  without  damage. 
Full  line  of  equipment  for  gardening  work. 


Investigate  now — get  low  pur- 
chase price.  See  your  nearest 
John  Deere  dealer.  Write  to 
JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  III.,  Dept. 
J-31,  for  free  literature. 


Still  in  the  Mood  for  Gi 


If  the  mad  pace  of  Christmas  has 
worn  you  down,  relax  with  a  copy 
of  Country  Life. 

Treat  yourself  and  your  family  to 
a  subscription.  Give  yourself  a  pat 
on  the  back  for  being  so  smart  as 
to  subscribe  for  two  years  at  a  sav- 
ing of  $4.00.  (The  rates  are  $5.00 


ving? 

for  one  year  and  $6.00  for  two.) 

Just  write  your  name  and  address 
in  the  margin  and  send  it  along 
with  this  advertisement  today. 
We'll  bill  you  later. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

251  Fourth  Ave.,       New  York 
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This  beautiful  en- 
graved brochure 
"Preservation  of 
your  fine  books.  The 
art  of  repairing  and 
refurbishing,  "mailed 
free  upon  request  — 
Write  for  it  today! 


Reflect  Cultured  Taste 

Possessors  of  fine  literature  know  the 
value  of  leather  bindings.  Enjoyment 
of  literary  excellence  is  enhanced 
when  books  are  bound  to  reflect  their 
worth.  Beautiful  Levant  leather,  care- 
ful handsewing,  silk  lining,  gold  and 
blind  tooling,  hand-crafted,  add  years 
to  favorite  volumes.  Your  dealer  has 
complete  sets  or  single  volumes  in  a 
wide  variety  of  Monastery  Hill  Bind- 
ings. If  they  are  not  available  in 
your  community,  write  us. 


jWonasiterp  ?|tll  Stnberp 

Since  1868 

1759  BELMONT  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


and  fishermen  owe  thanks  to  the 
American  Powerboat  Association 
and  the  magazine  ''Motorboating" 
for  bringing  the  thing  into  the 
public  view  (it  was  rushed 
through  on  the  New  Deal's  hush- 
hush  list  in  Washington)  and 
launching  the  campaign  against  it. 
Since  the  tempest  broke  from 
yachtsmen  and  fishermen,  Wash- 
ington seems  anxious  to  promote 
the  idea  that  they  really  didn't 
mean  anything  by  it  all,  and  were 
going  to  exempt  yachts  and  fish- 
ermen anyhow.  Maybe  so,  maybe 
not.  I  wouldn't  trust  these  New 
Dealers  to  remember  a  mere  de- 
tail like  that,  what  with  their 
heads  being  full  of  vast  and  nebu- 
lous matters,  and  the  treaty  goes 
into  force  next  November  first. 

The  A.P.B.A.  has  sketched  up 
a  bill  which  it  plans  to  put  before 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  would  exempt  all  vessels  of 
any  sort  under  200  tons.  This 
takes  care  of  most  of  us,  if  and 
when  it  goes  through,  but  doesn't 
go  quite  far  enough.  There  are  a 
good  many  yachts  over  200  tons 
that  are  still  not  big  enough  to  lug 
around  all  the  licensed  passengers 
this  treaty  would  foist  on  them, 
and  if  they  aren't  exempted  they'll 
just  have  to  be  laid  up.  All  sail- 
ing vessels  should  be  exempted, 
too,  if  only  to  save,  for  a  few 
years  more,  the  picturesque  rem- 
nants of  the  once  mighty  fleet  of 
coasting  schooners,  a  few  of  which 
still  squeeze  out  a  living  along 
the  coast  and  add  immeasurably 
to  the  character  and  color  of  the 
coastwise  scene. 

This  treaty,  if  we  must  have  it, 
should  be  limited  strictly  to  steam 
and  motor  vessels  carrying  freight 
and  passengers  to  foreign  ports. 
They're  already  stuck  with  laws 
to  the  same  effect  anyhow. 


Seen  and  heard 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

tialities,  but  rather,  reverentlv 
ponder  the  almost  geologic  figures 
of  the  game  produced  and  killed 
and  spared  by  and  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Other  common- 
wealths might  study  its  methods 
with  advantage. 

Labor  and  Yachts 

I  am  glad  that  my  colleague 
and  fellow  worker  in  the  vine- 
yard, Mr.  William  H.  Taylor,  is 
calling  the  attention,  not  onlv  of 
vachtsmen  but  of  the  public  as  a 
whole,  to  he  iniquitous  and  im- 
becile "International  labor  treat  v. 
draft  convention.  No.  53,"  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  last  June  and 
effective  November.  1939.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  splendid  arrange- 
ment no  vessel  can  be  operated 
outside  the  inland  waterwavs  of 
the  country  without  carrving  a 
licensed  captain,  mate,  engineer, 
and  assistant  enginer,  and  as 
these  gentlemen  are  allowed  to 
work  only  eight  hours  a  day,  a 
twenty-four  hour  fishing  trip  off 
Montauk  would  involve  the  pres- 
ence of  twelve  officers.  This  is 
rather  like  the  Mexican  armv  of 


former  days,  twelve  generals  and 
one  private,  except  that  in  our 
case  the  private  is  paying  the  bills. 

When  "Labor."  so-called,  and 
Madame  Secretarv  Perkins  get  to- 
gether and  spit  on  their  hands, 
one  can  reasonably  expect  some- 
thing gorgeous  in  the  way  of 
cockeyed  legislation.  But  in  this 
treaty,  forced  through  the  Senate 
by  La  Perkins,  thev  have  outdone 
themselves.  Without  public  hear- 
ing or  intelligent  discussion  the 
Senate  wiped  out  American  vacht- 
ing,  deep  sea  fishing,  commercial 
and  otherwise,  the  fleet  of  small 
cargo  vessels  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  and  all  the  industries  de- 
pendent on  these  types  of  marine 
activities.  Even  a  large  yacht  can- 
not house  three  shifts  of  officers, 
regardless  of  the  added  expense. 
Commercial  vessels,  such  as  fisher- 
men, have  as  it  is  too  small  a  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  add  this  gaudy 
item  to  their  budgets.  Instead  of 
helping  "Labor,"  this  legislation 
as  it  stands  will  send  a  sizable 
bloc  of  marine  officers  and  men, 
fishermen,  boat  builders,  archi- 
tects, etc.,  etc.,  to  the  soup  kitch- 
ens. It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
such  nitwitted  legislation  will  not 
be  amended  to  exempt — for  ex- 
ample, vessels  of  under  200  tons 
from  its  provisions.  But  what  a 
stupid  performance,  what  a  lot  of 
lost  motion,  what  frivolity,  inepti- 
tude, and  ignorance  enshrined  in 
the  high  places,  both  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  labor  leaders! 

Keep  after  them,  Brother  Tav- 
lor!  Perhaps,  at  last,  they  will 
stop  counting  votes  and  begin  to 
count  the  cost. 


Sporting  Books 

The  majority  of  the  sporting 
books  which  I  have  received  this 
month  were  published,  one  pre- 
sumes, with  an  eye  on  the  Christ- 
mas trade,  but  they  reached  me 
too  late  for  review  or  notice  in 
the  December  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine. The  majority  of  them  are 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  and  the  Derrydale  Press, 
and  I  wish  that  space  permitted 
adequate  reviews  of  them.  The 
largest  and  noblest  of  the  lot  is 
''The  History  of  the  Althorp  & 
Pytchley  Hunt,"  by  Guy  Paget, 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $25). 
This  I  submit  is  the  perfect  riis- 
tory  of  such  a  famous  institution. 
It  is  magnificently  illustrated  in 
color  and  in  sepia  and  nothing 
could  be  more  beautifully  pre- 
sented. The  author  admits  that 
he  was  troubled  with  an  embar- 
rassment of  riches  in  the  way  of 
material,  but  his  style  and  ar- 
rangement leave  very  little  indeed 
to  be  desired.  Mr.  Paget's  vol- 
ume is  a  mine  of  information, 
which  should  interest  not  only 
people  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Pvtchlev  Hunt,  but  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  sport  of  fox- 
hunting. I  congratulate  the  au- 
thor and  the  publishers  on  this 
really  superb  volume. 

"My  Irish  Sketchbook,"  writ- 
ten and  illustrated  by  Lionel  Ed- 
wards, (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
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$8.50).  This  is  the  kind  of  hand- 
some volume  which  one  has 
learned  to  expect  from  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, and  is  quite  up  to  his  cus- 
tomary standard  of  illustration 
both  in  color  and  drawings.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  cover  the 
whole  scope  of  hunting  in  Ireland, 
but  in  writing  about  and  illus- 
trating a  number  of  typical  Irish 
hunts,  he  gives  an  interesting  and 
charming  impression  of  the  sport 
in  Ireland.  A  very  pleasant  and 
attractive  book. 

From  the  Derrydale  Press 
comes  "Sportsmen  All"  by  Paul 
A.  Curtis  ($7.50),  a  series  of  de- 
lightful stories  about  dogs,  sport- 
ing and  domestic.  This  volume  is 
illustrated  bv  Marguerite  Kirmse, 
which  is  enough  to  say  on  that 
score.  Captain  Curtis  has  never 
written  with  more  charm  and  vi- 
tality than  in  these  reminiscences 
of  dogs  he  has  known. 

Also  from  the  Derrydale  ''Fox- 
hunting is  Different,"  by  Samuel 
J.  Henrv.  This  pleasant  volume 
dealing  with  American  foxhunting, 
both  one  gallus  and  organized,  is 
delightfully  illustrated  by  Paul 
Brown,  who  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  text.  It  is  not  a  profound 
studv,  but  rather  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  from  the  writer's  experi- 
ence, and  a  very  pleasant  collec- 
tion. 

"Tall  Tales  and  Short,"  by  Ed- 
mund Ware  Smith,  (Derrydale 
Press,  $7.50).  I  find  the  stories 
which  make  up  this  volume  ex- 
ceptionallv  good  reading.  They 
are  tales  of  fishing  and  other  sport 
in  the  near  wilderness — a  wilder- 
ness of  logging  camps,  logging 
roads,  and  small  settlements. 
They  are  told  with  great  vivacity 
and  plenty  of  human  interest. 
This  is  not  a  scientific  treatise 
either,  but  a  very  good  collection 
of  stories  of  American  sport. 

"Redmond  C.  Stewart,  Fox- 
hunter  and  Gentleman  of  Mary- 
land," by  Gordon  Grand.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $5).  No  better 
author  than  Mr.  Grand  could  have 
been  selected  to  write  the  life  of 
Mr.  Redmond  Stewart.  He  himself 
is  the  kind  of  gentleman  and 
sportsman  who  appreciates  the 
kind  of  man  that  Mr.  Stewart  was 
throughout  his  life.  A  quiet,  mod- 
est man,  who  did  his  duty  in  every 
walk  of  life  and  one  who  stood 
out,  for  all  his  modesty,  as  a  great 
Master  of  Foxhounds,  horseman, 
gentleman  rider,  and  so  on.  This 
book  is  a  splendid  and  adequate 
monument  to  his  memory  and  the 
many  American  sportsmen  who 
knew  him  will  be  more  than  grate- 
ful for  its  publication. 

It  may  surprise  certain  staid 
Bostonians  that  Little,  Brown 
and  Company  of  that  city,  should 
publish  what  is  in  effect  a  defense 
of  cockfighting,  "Courage,  The 
Story  of  Modern  Cockfighting," 
by  Tim  Pridgen,  ($3.50).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  author  pre- 
sents a  very  good  case  for  the 
breeding  and  fighting  of  game 
cocks  on  the  basis  of  the  moral 
values  of  the  sport.  It  is,  perhaps, 
rather  a  paean  of  praise  for  cour- 


age rather  than  anvthing  else. 
This  book  should  perhaps  have 
been  published  a  long  time  ago,  to 
counteract  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  which  prevails  very  gen- 
erally in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. From  it  the  person  who 
knows  nothing  about  cockfighting 
can  learn  what  it  is  reallv  all 
about,  told  by  an  author  who  is 
dispassionate  and  does  not  indulge 
in  much  special  pleading.  The 
book  is  admirably  illustrated  with 
photographs  which  will  give  a 
very  good  idea  of  cockfighting 
legal  and  otherwise  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  subject. 

"More  About  Riding  Forward," 
by  Captain  V.  S.  Littauer,  (Pri- 
vately Printed,  $3).  A  practical 
volume  about  how  to  apply  the 
theories  of  riding  forward,  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Littauer  in  a 
previous  volume. 

"The  World  of  Horses,"  edited 
by  W.  E.  Lyon  and  G.  H.  S. 
Dixon  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
$5),  a  series  of  short  articles  and 
admirable  photographs  of  horses 
in  action  and  otherwise  from  all 
over  the  world.  I  think  I  have  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  seen  a  better  chosen 
assortment  of  such  pictures,  and 
although  the  book  is  English  in 
origin,  its  illustrations  are  interna- 
tional. All  horsemen  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  volume. 

"Wildfowling  With  a  Camera," 
by  Lorene  Squire  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  $7.50)  a  fine  big  volume 
packed  with  photographs  of  wild 
fowl,  most  of  them  in  flight.  I 
have  seen  equally  good  photo- 
graphs of  this  character,  but  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  in  one 
collection  as  the  work  of  one  pho- 
tographer. Many  of  them  have 
that  rather  blurry  appearance, 
which  is  doubtless  due  to  tele- 
scopic lens  or  some  other  photo- 
graphic handicap  on  clarity  which 
I  am  not  competent  to  discuss, 
but  taken  by  and  large  one  couid 
learn  a  great  deal  from  these  pic- 
tures and  many  of  them  are  of 
great  and  outstanding  beaut  v. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended 
to  those  interested  in  this  partic- 
ular type  of  photography  and  in 
wild  fowl  in  general. 

"The  Horn,"  A  Hunting  Novel 
in  Verse,  by  Patrick  Chalmers, 
illustrated  by  Lionel  Edwards 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $8.50). 
Familiar  as  I  am  with  the  work 
of  Mr.  Chalmers  and  being  a  dot- 
ing disciple  and  follower  of  Mr. 
Lionel  Edwards,  I  was  still  unpre- 
pared for  the  excellence  of  this 
book.  As  noted  in  a  previous  re- 
view, anyone  who  writes  a  long 
poem  dealing  with  the  hunt  and  a 
hunting  community,  challenges 
comparison  with  Masefield.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  volume 
Mr.  Chalmers  has  produced  some- 
thing which,  without  being  in  any 
way  imitative  of  Masefield,  is 
quite  in  the  class  of  his  famous 
hunting  poems.  There  is  thrill  and 
interest  and  taste  enough,  and  a 
real  picture  and  story.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' illustrations  could  hardly 
be  better,  both  the  frontispiece  in 
color  and  the  excellent  and  char- 
acteristic pencil  sketches. 


How  Edgar  W.  Antkony  ^  ^ 

Increases  His  Garden  Results  I^Js 


C?DGAR  W.  ANTHONY,  of 
O  Manchester,  Mass.,  is  an 
architect,  but  his  spare  time  is 
spent  with  his  hobby — gardening 
— a  half  acre  of  it. 

Lately,  he's  been  gardening  in- 
side to  multiply  results.  .  .  .  Gar- 
dening in  one  of  our  snug  lean-to 
greenhouses. 

In  the  Fall,  he  makes  cuttings 
from  Garden  plants  for  setting  out 
in  early  Spring,  and  in  February 
raises  an  unbelievable  number  of 


annuals,  also  for  early  outdoor 
planting. 

Many  other  things  are  in  bloom 
then,  or  just  on  their  toes,  ready  to 
go  strong,  so  he  not  only  gets  a  run- 
ning jump  on  his  former  methods, 
but  has  abundant  blooms.  Besides, 
he  has  all  the  tun  ot  inside  garden- 
ing when  all  is  bare  outside. 

Glad  to  send  you  our  catalog 
showing  lean-to  greenhouses  priced 
from  $250.  There  is  still  time  to 
build  for  February  planting. 


Lord  Sc  Burnliam  Co. 


Irvington,  N.  Y. — Dept.  A 


Des  Plaines,  III. — Dept.  A 


For  Four  (generations  Builders  of  greenhouses 

  *   tSL 
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MIAMI  BEACH 

Country  Estate  Atmosphere 
Selective  Clientele 
For  information  address 
C.S.KR0M/£%w^8? 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 
• 

Payment  Conditional 

on  Success 


Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Jnc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  MODERN  Screens 
for  Fireplace 
Safety  and  Convenience 

•  You'll  like  the  protection  and  convenience 
of  our  patented  Fireplace  Rolling  Screens.  Easily 
installed;  noiseless  chain  operation;  smart  in 

appearance;  fine  me-h  i-  practically  invisible;  Rolling  Screen. 

tlinu-;inds  in  use.  Custom-built  for  each  fire-  BrasYVronl^ 

place;  average  price  is  about  S40.00.  Please  give  Black%ish°utZ?mall 

exact   width  and  height   of   fireplace   opening  extra  chars,-.  Closely 

when  orderinc.  wmm,  mesh:  Ru!!^f, 

,      c,  >         a      -lit  const  r  act  inn  .  All 

Curtain  Screens  also  Available  fastenings  concealed. 

Wim.  H.  Jackson  Company 

52  East  57th  Street       New  York 

 ■  (<:>J,,//iJeJ  J827  - 
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TRY    THIS  BEAUTY 
TREATMENT    ON  YOUR 


ntique 
furniture 


BECAUSE  of  the  dryness  of  the  Amer- 
ican climate  and  the  harmful  effect 
of  radiator  heat,  the  maintenance  of  valu- 
able furniture  is  a  problem  for  every  an- 
tique lover.  Vernax,  the  greaseless  furni- 
ture cream,  provides  a  perfect  solution.  It 
beautifies  as  well  as  preserves  fine  woods. 

Vernax  is  the  result  of  twenty  years  ex- 
perimentation by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Vernay, 
the  well-known  furniture  expert.  It  is 
used  by  Antique  Dealers  and  Museums 
throughout  the  country.  Vernax  not  only 
cleans  and  preserves  the  "skin"  or  patina, 
but  polishes  it  to  a  lovely,  dry,  soft  sheen. 
Vernax  Furniture  Cream  and  Vernax  Floor 
Waxes  are  carried  by  fine  stores  every- 
where. If  you  fail  to  find 
them,  write  to  Schief- 
felin  &  Co.,  16  Cooper 
Square,  New  York  City. 


6-oz.  bottle,  50t 
16-oz.  bottle,  $1.00 


'ernax 


m 


Vernax 


Distributed  by 
Schieffelin  &  Co. 


New  York,  N.  ¥. 


a  Sedgley 
Springfield  Sporter 
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and 
up 


For  Big  or  Small  Game 
Ground  Hog,  Deer,  Bear 

C"  mm  4m  Now  Equipped  with  New 
Safety  Firing  Pin,  Pat- 
ented, and  Speed  Lock 

In  12  calibres.  Other  cali- 
bres to  your  specifica- 
tions. Catalog  on  request. 

Springfield  .30-.06 

Actions  Used  on  All  Models 

R.  F.  SEDGLEY,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  Estab.  1897 

2319  N.  16th  ST.     PHILA.,  PA. 

New  York  Representative: 
H  <f  D.  VnUom  irmsCo.  ,.!U  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FREE  " 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


Royal  sport  in  Cuba 

(Continued  from  page  56) 
convinced,  have  found  not  less 
than  twenty  coveys  in  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  that,  I  think, 
anyone  will  agree  means  good 
quail  country. 

Always  our  course  was  laid  so 
as  to  bring  water  within  reach  of 
the  dogs  four  or  five  times  during 
the  morning  both  to  slake  their 
thirst  and  to  cool  their  bodies.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  how  well  they 
had  been  trained  in  this.  Ap- 
proaching a  pool  of  some  small 
rivulet  or  a  drinking  trough  for 
cattle  they  would  be  ordered  in. 
And  there  they  would  remain  with 
all  but  their  heads  submerged  un- 
til ordered  out. 

Always  on  our  trips  afield  we 
saw  great  quantities  of  morning 
doves  which  no  one  seemed  to  con- 
sider worth  the  expenditure  of 
powder  and  shot.  Early  in  the 
season,  our  host  informed  us,  there 
is  a  tremendous  migration  from 
South  America  of  the  large  white- 
crowned  dove  common  to  the 
West  Indies  and  offering  superla- 
tive pass  shooting  to  the  few  rich 
planters  who  take  advantage  of  it. 
Otherwise,  generally  speaking,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  appreciable 
amount  of  game  is  killed  with 
guns  by  natives  in  Cuba — though 
considerable  snaring  does  go  on 
among  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
the  "bush."  In  a  bird  store  in 
Havana  I  counted  over  thirty 
woodduck  scuttling  about  that 
must  have  been  taken  in  this  way. 

Never  having  fished  for  tarpon 
I  was  delighted,  toward  the  end  of 
our  stay,  with  the  suggestion  of 
our  host  that  we  have  a  try  for 
this  famous  game  fish.  Accord- 
ingly next  morning  six  of  us,  in- 
cluding the  wives  of  the  two  guns 
who  have  figured  in  this  narrative, 
were  conveyed  by  "hand  car"  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Arimao 
where  the  estate's  river  steamer, 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  light- 
ers for  transportation  of  cane, 
met  us  and  conveyed  our  party 
downstream  into  Cienfuegos  har- 
bor, and  thence  across  the  Bay  to 
the  mouth  of  another  river.  Here 
two  native  fishermen  with  row- 
boats  were  added  to  our  tow, 
which  already  included  a  launch, 
and  with  this  odd  flotilla  we  pro- 
ceeded up  river.  The  break  of  an 
occasional  tarpon  began  now  to 
whet  our  excitement  while  all 
about  us  the  flight  of  aquatic  birds 
served  as  endless  entertainment. 

Sitting  back  in  a  comfortable 
steamer  chair  with  a  cool  glass 
at  my  elbow  it  occurred  to  me 
there  might  be  something  in  those 
idyllic  magazine  pictures  of  South- 
ern sport  after  all. 

Though  too  early  in  the  season 
for  the  great  swarm  of  fish  that 
later  moves  into  the  river,  we  pres- 
ently viewed  enough  giant  swirls 
and  dorsal  fins  to  warrant  at 
least  an  effort.  Tving  up  to  the 
bank  we  distributed  ourselves 
among  the  smaller  craft  while  our 
wives  remained  in  the  cool  awn- 
ing shade  of  the  mother  ship.  The 
native  fisherman  to  whose  boat  I 
was  allotted  paddled  out  to  the 


middle  of  the  stream,  a  matter  of 
fifty  yards  or  so,  and  dropped 
anchor  while  my  companions  dis- 
appeared around  a  near-by  bend. 
It  had  been  our  host's  experience 
that  early  in  the  season  these  tar- 
pon are  indifferent  to  surface 
lures.  Consequently  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  my  boatman  pres- 
ently baited  a  large  hook  with  a 
small  fish,  stripped  from  my  rod 
and  coiled  at  his  feet  innumer- 
able yards  of  line,  whirled  the 
baited  hook  and  sinker  about  his 
head  and  let  fly — a  method  that 
was  practical  if  not  beautiful. 

An  uneventful  hour  slipped  by 
while  the  sun  climbed  high  and  I 
became  pleasantly  aware  of  the 
hot  sun  and  the  increasingly  list- 
less river  life. 

Then  without  any  warning  it 
happened.  There  came  a  fearful 
yank  to  which  I  must  have  re- 
sponded in  kind.  My  native 
beauty  catapulted  out  of  his  seat 
and  the  next  instant,  amid  strange 
human  sounds,  he  was  whipping 
in  slack  line  hand  over  hand  while 
I  fumbled  with  the  reel  mechan- 
ism. Suddenly  the  surface  of  the 
river  seemed  to  open  wide  and 
out  of 'this  sluggish  stream,  that 
at  home  one  might  credit  with  a 
two-pound  sucker,  soared  five  feet 
of  burnished  silver.  It  is  some- 
thing, that  first  jump  of  a  tarpon 
— something  that  I  should  like  to 
wish,  once,  into  the  life  of  every 
fisherman.  Due  to  the  heroic 
efforts  of  my  able  assistant  I  was, 
presently,  actually  playing  the 
fish  from  the  rod.  And  for  the 
next  twenty  minutes  I  continued 
to  play  him,  as  well  as  to  do 
everything  that  might  help  my 
tarpon  escape  short  of  actually 
severing  the  line.  He  leapt  into 
the  overhanging  bank  bushes.  He 
leapt  out.  He  did  all  that  a  tar- 
pon is  expected  to  do.  It  was  no 
use.  He  must  have  emerged  from 
the  egg  stamped  with  my  initials. 
Moreover,  he  was  hooked  to  a 
novice  which  so  often  appears 
fatal  for  his  kind.  With  aching, 
shaking  arms  I  finally  drew  him 
alongside  where  my  strange  gillie, 
after  probing  unsuccessfully  for 
his  gills  several  times,  threw  the 
gaff  aside  and  taking  a  throat 
hold  wrestled  him  into  the  boat. 

When  I  had  sufficiently  recov- 
ered I  turned  feebly  toward  our 
ship  less  than  a  stone's  throw 
away  expecting  to  see  the  ladies 
hanging  over  the  rail,  cameras 
clicking.  Instead,  no  sign  of  life 
appeared.  Repeated  shouts  brought 
a  languid  "What  do  you  want?" 
While  I  had  been  making  history 
those  better,  and  supposedly  de- 
voted other  halves,  had  been  en- 
grossed in  a  certain  well-known 
sort  of  tete-a-tete!  Later  on  still 
smarting  under  the  lack  of  proper 
hero  worship  and  suffering  gen- 
erally from  "tarponitis"  I  gar- 
ner a  whole  pailful  of  scales 
from  my  giant  herring,  which,  I'm 
glad  to  sav,  presently  smelled  so 
terribly  that  I  was  forced  to  hurl 
them  away. 

So  ended  with  fitting  climax  my 
sporting  adventures  in  Cuba.  And 
while  the  taking  of  one  tarpon  is 


hardly  sufficient  to  entitle  one  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  this  sport,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
it  served  only  to  convince  me  fur- 
ther of  what  I  have  always  main- 
tained, i.  e.,  that  the  taking  of  the 
larger  salt  water  game  fish  bears 
about  as  much  relation  to  fishing 
as  we  have  known  it  since  the  day 
of  Izaak  Walton  as  does  the  beat- 
ing of  a  bass  drum  to  the  playing 
of  a  violin — and  that  simile  goes 
for  the  tools  involved.  The  former 
is  a  form  of  strenuous  exercise,  a 
stunt  that  can  be  a  thrilling  one 
as  I  found  out.  The  latter,  par- 
ticularly the  fly  rod  sort,  is  a  thing 
of  moods,  of  graceful  motion,  of 
endless  artistry  that  has  been 
praised  too  often  in  story  and  song 
to  need  further  words  here. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  de- 
lightful day's  excursion  came  to 
an  end  our  visit  on  this  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  island.  The 
weather  had  been  perfection  as  it 
invariably  is  through  the  winter 
months,  the  daily  life  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  adventure,  the  sport 
royal.  Definitely  Cuba  deserves 
the  attention  of  American  sports- 
men who  have  something  of  the 
pioneer  and  also  of  explorer  in 
their  make-up. 

"VC''  ays  to  spend  your 

Christmas  money 

(Continued  from  page  61) 
each  one  hand  engraved  with  dif- 
ferent game  birds  and  ducks  are 
$160  a  dozen,  the  Sporting  Gal- 
lery. 20.  Very  jolly  winter  glasses 
for  your  winter  sports  hostess, 
about  $10.50  a  dozen,  Fostoria. 
21.  Quilting  in  the  heirloom 
manner,  this  time  for  the  very 
young,  by  Regina,  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  $60.  22.  Another  little  bronze 
beauty,  by  McClelland  Barclay. 
23.  Silk  pajamas  to  delight  the 
most  fastidious,  from  $17.50  to 
$25.  Sulka,  and  a  perfectly  fitted 
drop  front  case,  $172,  from  Brooks 
Brothers.  24.  Four  old  pewter 
figures,  representing  ancient  char- 
acters in  Chinese  folklore,  benign 
little  gentlemen,  extremely  beauti- 
ful in  their  simple  modeling  and 
flowing  lines,  $150,  from  Jones 
and  Erwin.  6.  Liquors  on  page 
60:  Kentucky  Tavern,  Old  Crow, 
Old  Forester,  Old  Overholt,  Four 
Roses,  Heublein's  Club  Cock- 
tails, Biscuit  Dubouchet,  Hen- 
nessy,  Monnet,  George  Goelet, 
Cordon  Rouge,  Lanson,  Pol  Roger, 
Piper  Heidsieck,  Gold  Seal,  Mil- 
shire  Gin,  White  Satin  Gin,  Bush- 
mill's Irish.  Nuyen's,  Cointreau, 
Myers  Jamaica  Rum,  Don  Q 
Rum,  Dewar's  White  Label, 
Johnnie  Walker,  Teacher's  Old 
Angus.  White  Horse,  Pedro 
Domecq,  and  Cruse  Wine — by 
courtesy  of  the  Cork  and  Bottle 
and  Distillers. 


CORRKCTION: 


We  regret  that  an  incorrect  price  was 
given  for  the  sterling  punch  bowl  from 
Georg  Jensen  shown  on  page  01  of  our 
December  issue.  The  correct  price  of 
this  article  is  SI 500. 
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Details  of  Matson  Cruises  to  Hawaii  and  S<  ' "  Royal  Hi  and  Moana  Hotels  in  Honolulu,  from 


Travel  Agents  or  MATSON  LINE  offices 
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Recipe  for  winter  evenings:  (1)  after  dinner,  draw  up  an 
easy  chair  before  the  fire;  (2)  forget  the  cares  and  worries  of  the 
day,  for  a  contented  mind  aids  digestion;  (3)  relax  with  a  pony  of 
Three-Star  Hennessy,  with  (4)  a  dash  of  gratitude  to  the  gallant  Irish 
captain  who,  almost  two  centuries  ago,  settled  in  France  and  gave  the  world 
the  Cognac  Brandy  that  has  carried  the  Hennessy  name  around  the 
world  .  .  .  the  brandy  whose  quality,  bouquet  and  "clean"  taste  make 
it  the  preferred  after-dinner  liqueur.  Distilled  and  bottled  at  Cognac, 
France.  JA?  HENNESSY  &  C?  Established  1765. 
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ENJOY  HENNESSY  ALSO  IN 
Brandy-and-soda  •  Side  Car 
StingerCocktail  •  Old-Fashioned 
Brandy  Cocktail  •  Brandy  Sour 
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Luggage 

for  winter  travel 


Trunks  and  traveling  cases 
in  the  modern  manner 


Alligator. .  .smart,  long-wearing. . 
for  a  suitcase  and  bottle  box. 


Arthur 
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INC 
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the  travellers,  the 
more  certain  that,  in 
Philadelphia,  they 
will  stay  in  the  very 
center  of  all  impor- 
tant activities  at  the 
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IN  BINOCULARS 
ONLV  THE  FINEST 
IS  GOOD  ENOUGH 


Big  game  hunt- 
ers, yachtsmen, 
Army  and  Navy 
officers,  Clipper  Ship  pilots — 
those  who  use  and  need 
binoculars — agree:  No  glass 
that  offers  less  in  image 
brightness,  sharpness  and 
clarity,  width  of  field  and 
rugged  dependability,  than 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Binocu- 
lar, is  worthy  of  their  use. 
Send  for  free  40-page  catalog 
and  learn  what  to  expect  from 
a  binocular.  Bausch  &  Lomb, 
819  Lomb  Park,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Above,  7  power,  35  mm 
Binocular,  $86. 


BflU?5CH 


&  LOMB 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
...  BY  ANY  TEST 


•  in  "the 

PIK£5 
PERK 

REGION 


Come  to  beautiful  BROADMOOR 
in  the  Rockies  for  a  thrilling 
week  ....  February  18-26.  Ski 
tournaments  and  slalom  races  on 
Pikes  Peak.  Austrian  ski  games. 
Figure  skating  championship.  Ice 
Carnivals  in  the  great  Ice  Palace. 
Squash  championship.  Arctic 
Frolic,  Skiers  Ball  and  gay  parties 
in  luxurious  hotel.  Rates  from  $4. 


Count  Philippe  de  Pret 
of  Belgium, 
ski  instructor. 


Snthi  shadow  of  PIKES  PERK. 


^Broadmoor 

COLORADO    SPRINGS.  COLORADO 

Direction — American  Hotels  Corp. 
NEW  YORK:  570  Lexington  Ave..  Plcaa  5-3673 
LOS  ANGELES:  Glen  Fav/cetl.  510  West  6th  SL 


SEND   FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
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FOR  SALE 

H  istoric 


cc 


PEN  RYN" 


on  the 
Dela  ware 
Rwer 


NEVER  before  through  the  years  dating  back  to  1744  has 
this  beautiful,  historic  home  been  offered  for  sale. 
Occupied  now,  as  it  has  been  continuously  by  descendants  of 
the  original  Colonial  builder,  each  succeeding  generation  has 
contributed  to  its  manner  of  gracious  living  and  serenity.  Here 
Lafayette,  Aaron  Burr  and  many  other  Colonial  and  post- 
Revolutionary  notables  were  entertained.  It  was  here  that 
pretty  Elizabeth  Shewell  fled  from  a  second  story  window  to 
marry  the  Quaker  painter,  Benjamin  West. 

A  pebbled  driveway  winds  through  the  woods  to  the  front  of 
the  house  which  contains  a  living  room,  reception  room,  den, 
library  and  dining  room,  with  broad  views  of  the  river.  There 
are  8  chambers  and  4  baths,  together  with  8  servants'  rooms  and 
2  baths.  Imported  crystal  fixtures,  exquisite  mantels  and  pan- 
eled walls  help  create  the  atmosphere  of  this  superb  residence. 

The  more  than  one  hundred  acres  comprising  the  property  are 
divided  between  woodland  and  open  countryside.  The  lawn  and 
grounds  are  flawlessly  kept.  A  tennis  court  and  swimming  pool 
are  located  conveniently  near  the  house.  Along  the  river  front 
a  half  mile  of  grassy  path  stretches  through  groves  and  lawn. 

The  owner  is  able  to  spend  little  time  here  because  of  distant 
interests.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  he  sell  quickly,  and  has 
priced  the  property  accordingly,  at  a  figure  that  is  truly  a  frac- 
tion of  its  cost. 

May  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  you  with  further  details? 

Brokers  Fully  Protected  Please  write  or  telephone 

HIRST  &  MacFARXAND 

1528  Walnut  St.         .    Philadelphia,  Penna. 

PENnypacker  3167 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


(Ijfoi  sale — -this  extraordinarily  beautiful 

Winter  Home  and  Game  Preserve 

often  called  the  finest  on  the  Carolina  coast, 
a  Sportsman's  Paradise  of  over  7000  Acres 
on  Winyah  Bay  11  miles  below 

Georgetown,  S.  C. 

Main  portion — 3000  acres,  and  more,  with  extensive  shorefront  on  the  Bay,  and 
a  highway  and  the  Inland  Waterway  as  other  boundaries:  part  rich  farmland  and 
pasture,  part  rice  fields  where  wild  duck  flock  in  great  numbers,  part  in  forests  with 
abundance  of  deer,  wild  turkey,  quail  and  other  game;  also  a  very  attractive,  comfor- 
table modern  frame  residence  of  Colonial  type  with  3  baths,  electric  light  and  refrigera- 
tion, and  the  other  up-to-date  conveniences,  overlooking  the  Bay  from  a  grove  of 
huge  live  oaks  festooned  with  southern  moss  and  ivy  at  the  edge  of  a  picturesque 
fresh-water  lake  covering  approximately  400  acres  and  affording  fine  bass  fishing, 
duck  shooting  and  canoeing.  The  grounds  are  luxuriant  with  azaleas,  camellias,  gar- 
denias, magnolias  and  other  flowers  in  variety,  a  glorious  sight  in  winter  and  spring, 
ranking  high  among  the  famous  garden  spots  of  the  South;  also  cypress  gardens,  many 
pecans  and  much  valuable  timber.  Full  quota  of  staff  cottages,  servant  dwellings, 
garage,  stables,  barns,  tenant  houses  and  plantation  buildings. 

Also  6oo  acres  of  fine  duck  marsh  in  the  Santee  Delta  just  to  the  south,  actually 
an  island,  adjoining  well-known  duck  preserves,  and  quickly  reached  via  Inland 
Waterway. 

And  over  3400  acres  of  excellent  quail  uplands  in  the  Black  River  region  to  the 
north,  with  a  well-equipped  hunting  lodge.  This  tract  can  be  bought  separately. 

Complete  estate  available  with  furnishings,  equipment,  motor  boat  and  other 
craft,  all  in  perfect  condition  for  instant  use,  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  figure. 


Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 


17  East  42nd  Street 


New  York 


H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY 

INC. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York 
REctor  2-5777 

Southern  Quail  Preserves,  Duck 
Shooting  Marshes,  Upland  Game 
Land.  Trout  Streams,  Canadian 
Salmon  Waters. 

For  Sale  and  Let 


-VIRGINIA  - 


Fine  lumber  tract   1219  acres  $10,000 

100  ac.  Lovely  home  partly  restored   7.000 

352  ac.  Fine  farm,  great  value    5,600 

200  ac.  Dairy  farm  with  $050.00  monthly 

milk  contract,  lovely  home,  bldgs.  .  35,000 
975  ac.  on  Potomac  River.  Timber  alone 

will  pay  for  this  unusual  farm    25,000 


L.  C.  Burt 


17   East  42nd  St. 


Virginia 
Country  Homes 

We  have  specialized  for  over 
25  years  in  old  Southern 
estates  and  farms  of  distinct 
merit  in  every  price  range. 

Illustrated  Boo\let  on  Request 

The  L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Jr.,  Mgr. 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

Catalog  describing  river  front  properties,  dairy, 
stock,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  estates,  colonial 
homes,  convenient  to  Washington.  D.  C.  Busi- 
ness established  1899. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG. 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 


•  IN  OLD  VIRGINIA  • 

Country  Home  -  2  miles  from  University  of  Ya. 

A  picturesque  setting  comprising  an  attractive  and  fully 
renovated  Colonial  farmhouse  with  an  estate  of  85  acres. 
Complete  privacy  afforded,  yet  convenient  to  Charlottes- 
ville and  the  Farmington  Country  Club.  Taxes  $100  per  yr. 

STEVENS  &  BARKLEY 


Montic-ello  Hotel  Bill:;. 


<  harlottesville,  Virginia 


A  GEM  MINIATURE 
WATER  FRONT 

SHIPPAN  POINT,  CONN. 

Stone  and  brick  residence — 
plot  100x145.  White  sandy 
beach.  Stone  2  car  garage — 
Stone  Boat  House  and  Bath 
Houses — Large  Paneled  Living 
Room  featuring  massive  Stone- 
craft  Mantel. 

6  Bedrooms 

2  Tiled  Baths 

Kitchen  and   Dining  Room. 


Further  information  from 


RULAND  &  BENJAMIN,  Inc. 


1  1    EAST  47th  ST.,   N.  Y.  C. 

(Brokers  Protected) 


Tel.  Wlckersham  2-6040 


WESTPORT,  CONN. 

Where  the  taxes  are  low 


id— 6 


[de— large  thick  pond 
ge — stable — six  room 


house  contains  8  master  bedrooms, 
5  servants'  rooms  and  bath— a  w 
hall — spacious  rooms — 5  fireplaces 
K  porches — vapor  heat.  A  real  horn 
cs  ditrnitv  with  informality.  Price  is 
to  $150,000.  The  owner  wants  to  s* 


I'ictttres    and  furthf 


info 


at  ion  by  request. 


SALLY  HUNTER 

REAL  ESTATE 
Established  1918 
Telephone  3230  Westport.  Conn. 


Charming  Colonial  House 
Overlooking  Lake 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Situated  in  most  attractive  environ- 
ment, this  delightful  home,  prac- 
tically new,  contains  10  rooms,  4 
baths.  3.2  acres,  beautifully  laid  out. 
2-car  garage.  An  unusual  opportu- 
nity ! 

GEORGE  HOWE 
Suburban  and  Country  Properties 
527  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.       VAnderbilt  3-7203 


50  Acres,  Near  Lynchburg 

VIRGINIA  ESTATES 


Handsome  catalogue  illustrat- 
ing thirty  very  unusual  prop- 
erties: prices  from  S10.000  lo 
S75.000.   Write  for  a  copy. 


KI  AH  T.  FORD  &  CO. 
Lynchburg  Virginia 


YOUR  FARM 

Is  it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  worry? 
Does  it  show  a  profit  and  not  a  loss? 

We  are  managing  operators  of  over  5000  acres 
for  satisfied  farm  owner  customers  in  Virginia. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

A.  W.  TALC0TT  CO.     Keswick,  Va. 

Real  Estate  and   Farm  Management 


FINE  JAMES  RIVER  ESTATE 

740  acres  productive  farming  and  graz- 
ing upland,  fertile  river  bottoms  and 
woodland — open  land  all  in  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Handsome  historic  old  home 
of  10  rooms  with  attractive  grounds. 
Good  barn  and  other  usual  farm  build- 
ings. Good  hunting  and  fishing  Fuller 
details  and  catalog  other  properties  on 
request. 

CEO.  V.  VENABLE 
Lynchburg  Virginia 


WILTON: 


AND  VICIMTY 


I  Country  Homes 
For  Sale  and 
For  Rent 
Acreage 


DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

WILTON,  CONN.  TEL.  276-2 


WATER  FRONT  AND 
INLAND  ESTATES 

For  Sale  and  for  Lease  Furnished 
SAMUEL  N.  P1ERSON 
65  Broad  St.  Tel.  4-1111 

STAMFORD.  CONN. 


High  in  the 

LITCHFIELD  HILLS 

A  famous  residence.  200  years  old,  9  old  fire- 
places, majestic  trees.  Hardens  and  pool  that 
have  cost  thousands,  marvelous  water  supply, 
new  oil  heat,  tennis  court:  cottage,  ham,  glorious 
VIEWS,  acreage,  a  S70.OOO  estate  for  only 
$27,500  if  sold  quickly. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Greycote  Tel.  159  Woodbury.  Conn. 


WILLIAMSBURG  TYPE 

COLONIAL 

10  rooms.  4  baths,  with  play  room  in  basement. 
Completely    insulated,    air    conditioned  heat. 
$29,500 

WHEELER 

Tel.  5-1436     REAL  ESTATE  Darien 


BEAUTIFUL  WESTPORT, 

CONNECTICUT 

90  acres,  high  rolling  land  in  best  sec- 
tion on  fine  hard  surfaced  road,  stately 
old  trees,  trout  stream;  very  low  price. 

REED  G.  HAVILAND 

Post  Road,  Darien  Tel.:  Darien  5-1443 


ROUND  HILL  GREENWICH 

Exceptional    4    acres;  high; 
secluded.  Also  15  acres,, 
wooded,  fine  stream.  Both  in 
best  section  of  Round  Hill. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTIES,  INC. 

45  East  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Phones  1926-3997 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

A  number  of  choice  homes  for  sale 
at  bargain  prices. 
Unfurnished  houses  to  lease. 

Post  Road. 
Greenwich.  Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York 

MU  Hill  2- 6561 


John  Brotherhood 

INC. 

Telephone  1208 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
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AT  REDDING  RIDGE 

Beautifully  remodeled  old  Colonial  farm 
house  with  spacious  central  hall,  3  fire- 
places, 1 1  rooms,  3  baths,  steam  heat  with 
oil-burner;  studio  barn  24'  x  34',  heated, 
2-car  garage,  box  stall;  28  acres  of  high 
meadow  and  woods  with  expansive  Western 
view;  secluded,  but  accessible,  20  minutes 
from  Westport. 

BROKERS  PROTECTED 

GEORGE  VAN  RIPER 

Westport-Wilton  Road  at  Merritt  Parkway 
Westport,  Conn.  Telephone:  5088 


NEWTOWN 


Center  entrance  colonial  farm  house,  com- 
pletely restored,  original  features  retained, 
all  modern  improvements  installed ;  4 
master  bedrooms  with  3  baths,  other  usual 
rooms ;  cottage,  barn,  garage,  small  lake, 
brook,  13  acres,  more  available;  elevation 
extensive  western  view,  handy  to  good 
roads,  express  station  and  Parkway.  Asking 

s:5,ooo. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Road        Bethel,  Conn. 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 
JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.  Telephone,  5103 


GREENWICH  EXCLUSIVELY 

WE  KNOW  GREENWICH 


W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


BIG  FERTILE  FARMS 
COUNTRY  HOMES 

throughout   nearby  Connecticut 
— Illustrated  Brochure — 

JOHN  MANN 

342  Madison  Av.,  N.  Y.     Newtown,  Ct. 


CONNECTICUT 

100  Acres  with  River  flowing  through  Property. 
Only  $2,500 

Itsh*  Marvin 


1889) 

REAL  ESTATE 

FIFTH    AVE. ,     NEW  YORK. 


MU     2  6526 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OLD  PINES 

Shelter  this  long  front  old  stone  house 
which  has  12  rooms,  2  baths,  electricity, 
steam  heat,  old  fireplaces  ;  large  farm  barn, 
garage.  One  hundred  twenty-five  acres 
smooth  enough  for  landing  field.  Price 
Si  0,000. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


FOR  SALE 

34  ACRES 

Three  Miles  from  Philadelphia  Limit 

Overlooking  picturesque  Huntingdon  Valley. 
Stone  and  equipment  for  high  class  development. 


Box  12 


Bethayres 


Pennsylvania 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMuLLIN  &  McMuLLIN 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypackcr  0495   


'^HEATLY"  at  Old  Westbury 

A  Notable  North  Shore  Estate 
now  divided 

on  an  acreage  basis  into  a  new  and  extremely  picturesque  exclusive  home  colony,  virtually  surrounded  by 
large  private  country  places  ranking  among  the  finest  on  Long  Island,  convenient  to  the  fashionable  sports 
clubs,  and  quickly  accessible  from  New  York  over  the  superb  parkway  system  and  the  new  highways 
which  will  remain  as  permanent  improvements  resulting  from  the  World's  Fair. 

A  few  highly  attractive  and  desirable  sites — the  unshaded  portions  of  the  map — are  still  available.  May  we 


send  you  details? 


Full  cooperation  with  brokers 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


NEW  YORK 


A  LIBRARY  OF 

NASSAU  COUNTY  ESTATES 

Carden  City  Properties 
WALLACE  F.  BOGART 

representing 

GEORGE  M.  TAYLOR,  Inc. 

1 0 1 -7th  St.        GARDEN  CITY,  Long  Island 

IN  OLD  GARDEN  CITY 

Modern  Brick  Colonial  Home,  Center  hall.  Tea 
rooms,  four  Baths,  Playroom,  Steam  with  Oil, 
Two  car  Garage.  Chauffeur's  room.  Plot  10O  x 
250— the  Price  of  $24,500.  is  a  real  op- 
portunity. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Something  exceptional,  a  SHORE  FRONT  of 
2300  ft.  oppo:.]te  Shelter  Island  on  North  Haven 
Beach.  Has  deep  water  Channel  to  the  Sound. 
1 OO  acres.  Big  trees,  Cobblestone  Gateways. 
Ahout  40  ft.  elevation  House  Site.  Sandy 
pebble  beach. 


NEW  YORK 


LONG  ISLAND,  NORTH  SHORE 

Over  8  waterfront  acres,  3  masters.  3  baths. 
Servants'  cottage.  Studio  guest  house.  Garage. 
Beach  and  dock.  Reduced  to  $25,000.  Excep- 
tional opportunity.  Very  little  cash  required. 
Most  favoiable  terms. 

TALBOT  J.  TAYLOR.  JR. 

385  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 
Wlckersham  2-3232 


FARM  or  ESTATE 

Superintendent 

Agricultural  College  graduate,  married,  16 
years  last  position,  experienced  all  branches 
estate  work,  general  fanning,  livestock,  etc. 
Best  references  ability  and  character. 

Box  1558,  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


HOMES 

For  Sale  or  Rent 

In  Asheville  and  the  moun- 
tains   of    North  Carolina. 

Address:   BILTM0RE    FOREST  CO. 
Biltmore  (Asheville),  N.  C. 
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MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


rLW  r\  i  ua 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 


"KENNERSLEY" 


— Built  1720 — Restored  193- 


A  colonial  plantation  near  the  county  seat  of  Queen  Annes  County,  consist- 
ing of  400  acres  of  rolling  fields  with  60  acres  of  timbcrland  (the  original  grant 
for  Kennersley  included  2,000  acres).  A  mile  shore  frontage  on  an  inlet  of  the 
broad  Chester  River  affords  anchorage  and  gives  access  to  deep  water  cruising. 


The  manor  house  recently  restored  is  centrally  located  on  an  elevation  over- 
looking the  river  and  the  entire  plantation.  In  its  western  wing  are  dining 
room,  butler's  pantry  and  kitchen  with  servants'  quarters  and  bath  above. 
The  eastern  wing  is  furnished  as  guest  quarters.  In  the  main  section  are  living 
room,  library,  reception  hall,  three  large  bedrooms  and  three  baths.  A  3-car 
garage  and  other  necessary  buildings  are  nearby. 


For  many  years  Kennersley  has  been  a  self-sustaining  plantation.  Its  farming 
qualities  are  highly  recommended.  It  has  sufficient  farm  buildings  in  sound 
condition  for  practical  farm  purposes.  The  estate  is  now  under  cultivation. 
Price  and  further  information  upon  request. 


Send  for  Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS" 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

CENTRE VILLE  QUEEN  ANNES  COUNTY  MARYLAND 


COLONIAL  HOMES 

Located  in  historic  Southern  Maryland  and 
Northern  Neck  Virginia  on  Patuxent, 
Wicomico,  Potomac,  St.  Mary's  and  Rap- 
pahannock rivers  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  Con- 
venient to  Washington,  excellent  ducking 
and  fishing,  good  roads,  low  taxes. 

Request  list  and  map. 

LEONARD  SNIDER      La  Plata,  Maryland 


MONTANA 


PROFITABLE  FARM 

450  acre  dairy  and  crop  farm  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  of  Harford  County.  Comfortable 
ranch  house,  four  tenant  houses  and  fine  set  of 
outbuildings.  Lartre  dairy  herd,  complete  far-n 
equipment  and  all  crops  included  for  $50,000. 
A  sound  investment  and  making  money  at  this 
figure- 


HYLAND  P. 

»16  N.  Charles  St. 


STEWART, 

Baltimore,  Ma 


Jr. 

vlan.l 


BONITA  VIEW  RANCH 

Co  Northwest  for  Real  Pleasure! 


'THIS  ESTATE  is  just  the  setting  for  you; 
A  DREAM  HOME.  Its  location  has  grandisslm< 
possibilities.  Over  870  acres,  on  5lo.  93  High 
way,  two  hours  below  Glacier  Park,  in  Montana': 
beautiful  west.  Flathead  Lake  is  front  yard, 
timbered  mountain  is  back  fence — a  charming 
location  in  this  Dude  Ranch  country.  ...  In 
quiries  invited  from  particular  people  wish  ins 
exclusive  location  where  climate,  scenery 
liealth,  and  recreation  bring  lasting  pleasures 
This  nifty  place  can  be  acquired  direct. 


WILLIAM  H.  HOWE,  Owner 

Room  IS,  H.  H.  School      Hammond.  Ind. 


GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

OF  521  ACRES 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

(In  "icinity  of  Spesutie  Island  recently  purchased  by  New  York  interests) 
Near  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

Excellent  Ducking  and  Fishing  Facilities 
Convenient  to  New  York  by  Rail  or  Automobile 

Full  Particulars  upon  Request 

JOHN  T.  MURPHY 

804  Union  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


C^or  oJ ale — cT/orzc/a 

^Dagle  s    ^  lesl  (<Dsiaie 

in  fashionable  Clearwater-Belleair  section, 
one  mile  from  Belleview-Biltmore  Hotel. 
One-half  or  whole,  40  acres.  1600  feet  of 
waterfront  overlooking  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Celebrated  for  great  natural  beauty  and  its 
famous  Japanese  Garden.  Show  place  of 
West  Coast.  Twenty  acres  of  orange  and 
grapefruit,  yield  5000  boxes  this  season. 
60  acres  submerged  land,  fine  shell  fish  beds. 
Modest  bungalow.  5  bedrooms.  3  baths,  cen- 
tral heat  and  air  cooled. 

Write  BOX  629 
CLEARWATER  FLORIDA 

Or  your  own  broker  for  photos  and  descriptions. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Country  Dwellings 

New  Vernon 
Gladstone 


Llewellyn  Park 
Bernardsville 


ELLIS  ADAMS 

1  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
Plaza  3-1000  Res.  OR-4-1417 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


CAROLINA  QUAIL  and  UPLAND 

GAME  PRESERVE 

4130  Acres  («  $3.75  per  acre.  Cash 

2  miles  from  Ocean.  1  mile  from  Waterway 

Intersected  by  2  miles  paved  highway 

Good  land,  perfect  title,  excellent  investment 

F.  M.  SIMMONS 

824  E.  Trade  St.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


TKEASTOE  HIT! TUG 

9n  ilie  (ja/wUn  Sicde, 

is  a  profusely  illustrated  booklet 
that    spotlights   New  Jersey's 
treasures  (or  the  "home-minded*. 

FREE  cr 

TH-5  NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL 
State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Owner  not  experienced  operator  and  wishes 
to   sell   or   exchange   for   other  property. 

BEAUTIFUL  CLUB-HOTEL 

ON  CAROLINA  COAST 


F.  M.  SIMMONS 

24  E.  Trade  St.  Charlotte.    N.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 

Arizona 


Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood,  Arizona 

Drach  man-Grant 
Tucson,  Arizona 


California 

H.  G.  Chase  &  Associates 

1012  State  Street 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

Ogilvy  &  Gilbert 

27  E.  Canon  Perdido  St. 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

R.  A.  Rowan  &  Co. 
300  Rowan  Building 
Los   Angeles.  California 


Co  ii  ii  t»f  I  ifu  I 

E.  C.  Barber 
Greycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David   H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

John  Brotherhood  Inc. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Country  Properties,  Inc. 
45  E.  Putnom  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 
West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  Connecticuf 

Reed  Haviland 
Post  Rood 
Darien,  Conn. 

John   Mann,  Inc. 
Box  4 

Newtown,  Connecticut 


Samuel  N.  Pierson 
Gurley  Building 
Stamford,  Conn. 

George  Van  Riper 
Westport,  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 


Maryland 

Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centreville,  Maryland 

Leonard  Snider 
Southern  Maryland 
LaPlata,  Maryland 

Hyland  P.  Stewart,  Jr. 
516  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


New  Hampshire 

Edgar  A.   Bishop  Co. 
Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Madeleine  A.  McCarthy 
East  Jeffrey,  N.  H. 


IV'ew  York 

Ellis  Adams 
I  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
Wallace  F.  Bogart 
George  M.  Taylor,  Inc. 
I0l-7th  Street 

Garden  City,  Long  Island 

L.  C.  Burt 

17  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  New  York 

Fish  &  Marvin 

571  Fi*th  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

George  Howe,  Inc. 
527  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Ruland  &  Benjamin,  Inc. 
II  East  47th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

H.  F.  Stone  Company,  Inc. 

149  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

Talbot  J.  Taylor,  Jr. 
598  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 


North  Carolina 


Biltmore  Forest  Co. 
Biltmore  (Ashevilie) 


N.  C. 


Pennsylvania 

Joseph    M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Hirst  &  McFarland  * 
1528  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
1522  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Kiah  T.  Ford 
Lynchburg,  Virgfnia 

L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
and 

815  15th  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

A.  W.  Talcott 
Keswick,  Virginia 

George  V.  Venable  &  Co. 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 
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AKIZ.UNA 


Rancho   de  la  Canoa 


For  Sale 


ONE  OF  SOUTHERN  ARIZONA'S  FINEST  CATTLE  RANCH  ESTATES 


6-acre  lake. 

•  ACREAGE... 


View  of  bouse  and  from  lawn. 


Portion  of  corrals  and  barns. 


Total  acreage  16,000— 10|ftOO  acres  deeded  (old  Spanish  Grant):  of  which  1800  acres  are  lillahle  (300  acres  now  cultivated);  5500  acres  State  leases.  All  fenced  and  cross  fenced. 
This  ranch  will  curry  and  finish  750  head  of  high  grade  cattle  and  horses. 

WATER  DEVELOPMENT... 

2  Irrigation  wells  develop  over  4,500,000  gallons  of  water  each  day.  3  range  wells — 3  large  concrete  storage  tanks — 1  domestic  well — six  acre  lake; — irrigation  canal — six  miles  of  Santa 


IMPROVEMENTS  .  .  . 


All  buildings  are  nr.irtically  new.  Rcautifiil  main  house  (mentioned  in  Architectural  Forum)  surrounded  by  gardens  of  approximately  5  acres.  Large  trees,  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  lawn 

overlooking  lake.  Living  room,  dining  room,  solarium,  breakfast  room,  pass  pantry,  kitchen,  complete  laundry.  2  electric  built-in  cold  rooms,  master's  suite — bedroom,  dressing  room 
and  bath.  2  other  master  bedrooms  and  bath,  room  and  bath  for  personal  maid.  2  guest  t 
size  ranch. 


houses,  garages,  poultry  house,  work  rooms,  grain  rooms — all  other  buildings  necessary  to  this 


•  LOCATION  .  .  . 

30  miles  sot 
electricity,  c 

•  SPORTS... 

All  the  sport  of  operating  a  real  cattle  ranch,  besides  all  kinds  "| 

PRI£fc-£=~"~ 


Realt 


ors 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


JAFFREYs 


Delightful  Farm  bo 
131  Acres  on  a  1 
Extensive  Views 
surrounding  mount 

Alt  modern  imprnvem 
— fireplaces,  bathrooi 

also  other 
COUNTRY  HO* 
for  sale  and  re 

MADELEINE  McCARTH\ 

Country  Home  Consultant 
E.  JAFFREY,  IV.  H.  TEL. 


OLD  XEW  ENGLAND 

COLONIAL  HOME 

IN  THE  MONADNOCK  REGION 
OF  SOUTHERN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

TELL  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

E.  A.  B  SHOP  CO.  PETERBOROU 


mzzszszzzzzzzzzzzzzzzszmzzzzzzzzzzzzmb 

MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE 
HILLS  *  T 

Send  for  Booklets 

WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


4^4'cer  and  duck.  Only  a  few  hours  to  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California  for  deep  sea  fishii 

,'APHS  IN  BROCHURE  ON  REQUEST 


Tucson.  Arizona 


Semi-sustaining 

ESTATE  RANCH 

in  the   vacation   paradise   all-year   section  of 

ARIZONA 

17  room  absolutely  modern  main  dwelling 
5  room  caretaker's  cottage 
5  room  bunk  house 

Office,  garage,  milk-room,  barn,  black- 
smith shop,  and  numerous  corrals. 

3000  ACRES  OF  LAND 

This  ranch  is  ideally  suited  for  raising 
thorobred  cattle,  or  horses. 

Price — 3115,000.00  Details  on  request 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

{ COTTONWOOD  ARIZONA 


i ELL  YOUR  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 

Champion  Blakee\  through  this  directory 


INVESTMENTS 

Income  Producing  Ranches  &  Estates 
CALIFORNIA  ARIZONA 

R.  A.  ROWAN  &  CO. 

300  Rowan  Bldg.       Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


Influential  families  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States 
look  to  Country  Life  for 
attractive  properties.  Ask 

C.  KIRCHER,  Manager 

Real  Estate  Directory 
COUNTRY  LIFE 
444  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN'S 
RANCH 

Will  sacrifice  to  close  estate,  60-acre  gentleman's 
ranch.  5  miles  from  Phoenix.  Modern  S-room 
master  house  surrounded  by  orange,  grapefruit 
and  palm  trees,  tenant  house,  stables,  etc. 
Although  this  property  sold  for  $50,000  in  1930. 
it  is  now  offered  at  S30.000. 

S.  W.  ANDERSON 

S5S  Arbor  Vitae  Rd.  Winnetka,  III. 


CANADA 


CANADA 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


100-Acre 
Island 

for  Sale 


at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  just  over  the  Canada 
line  from  the  coast  of  Maine. 
Adjacent  also  to  Campobello  and  Grand  Manan  Islands,  the  towns  of  East- 
port  and  Lubec,  Maine,  and  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  famous  for 
its  golf.  Acreage  half  wooded,  half  cleared,  and  fully  improved  with  a 
charming  main  house  containing,  besides  the  other  usual  features,  4  bed- 
rooms, 2  baths,  electricity,  telephone,  and  heating  plant;  caretaker's  cot- 
tage, studio,  barn,  chicken  house,  woodshed,  icehouse,  boathouse  and  pier 
with  deep-water  landing  stage;  gardens,  fruit,  pond  and  beaches;  and  7 
boats,  including  2  motor  craft.  Also  a  garage  at  a  convenient  point  on  the 
next  island,  accessible  by  ferry  from  the  mainland.  Excellent  deep-sea  fish- 
ing; shooting  also  available. 


Kenneth  Ives 
6?  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


IN  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 

WILL  SACRIFICE  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE 

Exceptionally  lo- 
cated on  ridge 
commanding  ex- 
tensive ocean  and 
mountain  views. 
5V2  acres  wooded 
and  landscaped. 
Commodious  res- 
idence. 4  double 
master  bedrooms. 
3  baths.  2  sleep- 
ing porches.  Ample  servants'  accommodations,  garage,  and  chauffeur's 
quarters.  Delightful  in  its  architecture,  setting,  and  quiet  seclusion. 

Photos  and  complete  data  available. 

OGILVY  &  GILBERT 


27  E.  Canon  Per.lido  St. 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
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UVJU  iJl  iilYk)  Dy  vmton  r.  oreese 


Reviewing  the  exhibition  of  pure  bred 
dogs  during  the  year  of  1938  is  to  real- 
ize that  the  sport  in  its  every  phase  was 
more  flourishing  than  at  any  like  period  in 
kennel  annals.  There  were  more  dog  shows, 
field  trials,  and  obedience  tests  held  and  these 
attracted  larger  attendances  than  ever  before. 
More  pure  bred  dogs  were  registered  with  the 
American  Kennel  Club  and  more  show-giving 
and  specialty  clubs  were  organized  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral improvement  of  type  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  nearly  all  the  recognized  breeds  of 
dogs  and  particularly  in  the  American-bred 
division,  thereby  making  closer  the  competi- 
tion which  reached  an  unprecedented  climax 
in  the  race  for  the  A.  K.  C.  annual  prizes  for 
dogs  of  home  production  and  in  the  best  in 
show  contests.  The  national  character  of  hoEn 
dog  breeding  and  showing  was  emphasized 
when  the  governing  body  published  the  "Blue 
Book"  because  in  checking  the  records  of  win- 
ning dogs  and  compiling  this  volume  it  was 
ascertained  that  no  one  part  of  the  United 
States  held  a  monopoly  on  the  higher  honors. 
There  were  336  bench  shows  held  during 
1938,  an  increase  of  19  over  the  previous 
year,  the  largest  number  in  the  54  years'  his- 
tory of  the  A.  K.  C.  and  these  shows  were 
similarly  notable  in  the  number  of  entries. 
Field  trials  also  increased  from  83  to  96  and 
more  than  70  obedience  tests  took  place  at  the 
210  shows  open  to  all  breeds,  indicating  an 
amazing  growth  in  this  new  activity.  Some  60 
per  cent  of  the  109  recognized  breeds  in  this 
country  took  part  in  these  tests,  attesting 
most  satisfactorily  to  the  universal  intelligence 
of  pure-bred  specimens. 

POPULAR  BREEDS  the  Cocker 

Spaniel  proved  itself  America's  most  popular 


West 


I 


best  in  show  triumphs  both  for  the  year  of 
1938  and  in  kennel  history,  must  by  right  of 
pre-eminent  prowess  be  accorded  initial  men- 
tion. Arriving  from  England  in  the  spring  of 
1937,  he  won  highest  honors  seven  times  dur- 
ing that  year  and  repeated  32  times  during 
1938  making  his  total  of  such  successes  39 
and  giving  him  a  margin  of  at  least  six  wins 
over  his  nearest  rival.  The  latter,  it  is  thought 
but  not  officially  substantiated,  is  the  Dober- 
man  Pinscher,  Ch.  Jockel  von  Burgund,  owned 
by  the  Randahoff  Kennels  of  California, 
which  has  had  a  long  and  successful  career 
chiefly  at  Midwestern  and  Pacific  Coast  shows 
and  scored  33  best  in  show  successes,  thereby 
just  exceeding  by  one  win  the  record  of  that 
immortal  of  a  decade  ago,  W.  W.  Higgins' 
Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Higgins  Red  Pat,  with  32 
such.  Though  Saddler  had  drunk  of  the  bitter 
dregs  of  defeat,  because  of  the  consistency  and 
CLEARWATER  '  '°  of  his  successes  in  the  keenest  kind 

Or  your  own  broker  for  phot?d  the  fact  that  in  every  in- 

tvctly  or  indirectly  defeated 
~  have  been  placed  over  him, 
acclaimed  the  absolute  cham- 


NEW  JERSEY 


Country  Dwellings 

Llewellyn  Park  —  New  Vernon 
Bernardsville  —  Gladstone 

ELLIS  ADAMS 

1  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
Plaza  3-1000  Res.  OR-4-1417 


is  a  profusely  illustrated  booklet 
that    spotlights   New  Jersey]* 
treasures  for  the  "home-minded". 

w&*  FREE  cr 

TH-S  NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL 
State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Arizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood,  Arizona 


breed,  its  registrar 
of  the  Boston  Ter/ 
which  it  displacecf 
Complete  figures 
the  Cocker  will  hf 
15,100  registered  fr- 
Foxterriers,  Beagli 

English  Springer  Si  

hounds  are  again  v 
of  the  ten  most  pjfpjntr 
of  Americans  to  breed  outstanding  dogs  was 
emphasized  early  in  1938  when  the  A.  K.  C. 
awarded  its  1937  annual,  American-bred,  all 
breed  group  prize  to  Ch.  Pillicoc  Rumpel- 
stilskin  C.  D.,  the  obedience  trained,  black, 
standard  Poodle,  owned  by  Mrs.  Milton  Er- 
langer.  The  record  of  this  dog  was  better  than 
that  of  any  other  homebred  or  imported 
specimen.  Then,  at  the  Westminster  show, 
five  of  the  six  variety  group  winners  in  the 
climactic  contest  for  best  in  show  were  Ameri- 
can-breds  and  to  one  of  these,  the  ten  months 
old  English  Setter  puppy,  Daro  of  Maridor. 
bred  and  owned  by  Dwight  W.  Ellis,  the 
premier  prize  was  awarded.  The  winner  of  the 
race  for  the  1938  A.  K.  C.  American-bred, 
all  breed,  group  prize  has  not  been  officially 
decided  but  the  unofficial  count  gives  it  to  the 
white,  standard  Poodle,  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung 
Frau,  bred  and  owned  by  Mrs.  Sherman  R. 
Hoyt,  which  waged  a  hectic  duel  at  shows 
throughout  almost  the  entire  country  with  the 
smooth-coated,  red  Dachshund,  Ch.  Herman 
Rinkton,  owned  by  Mrs.  Annis  A.  Jones,  and 
won  out  in  a  driving  finish  by  one  point. 

ALL  RREED  CHAMPION.  In  the  follow- 
ing brief  comment  upon  the  brighter  dog  stars 
and  their  accomplishments  for  the  year  of 
1938,  Ch.  Nornay  Saddler,  being  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes,  creating  the  greatest  record  of 


GRED  CHAMPION.  While 
4i:icting  marked  attention  with 
jming  series  of  best  in  show 
Goited  duel  between  Mrs.  Sher- 
Poodle,  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung 
^\nnis  A.  Jones'  Dachshund, 

 kton,  for  the  A.  K.  C.  prize 

"■rican-bred  dog  of  the  year, 
as  eagerly  followed  because 
B*id  closeness  which  continued 
10'-g  throughout  the  entire  year 
niTast  show  when  the  former 
82 '-itter  with  a  margin  of  one 

 ]  records  of  these  two  dogs 

— iu,  exhibited  at  42  all-breed 


>est  of  breed  under  25  judges, 

n  my  mw  JC^X*  €  X'JT'  T  22  Judges'  and  15  best  in 
■  4       \  m  j  Mli^Ml%.M.  *S   nudges.  Three  of  these  events 


,  „.      er  shows  which  left  her  with 

Samuel  N.  Piersor  .  . 

Gurley  Building      ^rOUp  WinS    Upon    Which  the 

Stamford,  Conn.      jt  jg  ir,terestj        tQ  not(?  that 

George  Van  Ripe-  .   .        r           ,1        «  .1 

westport,  Conn.  *  two  trips  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  1  adt-i-  ^'oaj'r'by  special,  chartered  air- 
plane within  two  months  to  shows  held  on 
consecutive  days,  the  first  from  Devon,  Pa. 
to  Spokane,  Wash.:  and  the  second  from  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.  to  San  Mateo,  Cal.  Altogether 
she  has  traveled  some  20,000  miles.  Herman 
Rinkton,  exhibited  at  78  all-breed  shows, 
won  71  best  of  breed  under  47  judges,  48 
groups  under  41  judges,  and  7  best  in  show 
under  6  judges.  Seventeen  of  these  events 
were  non-member  shows  which  left  him,  with 
31  qualifying  group  wins.  Last  year's  winner, 
Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger's  Poodle,  Ch.  Pillicoc 
Rumpelstilskin,  shown  at  37  all-breed  events, 
won  37  best  of  breed,  29  groups  of  which 
20  were  qualifying,  and  6  best  in  show. 

SPORTING  DOGS.  In  addition  to  being 
far  out  in  front  with  group  wins  for  the  A. 
K.  C.  American-bred,  all-breed  prize,  Jung 
Frau  and  Herman  Rinkton  led  their  respec- 
tive  groups,  the  non-sporting  and  hound,  by 
similarly  substantial  margins  and  altogether 
the  glamor  of  their  race  diverted  attention  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  the  leaders  of  the 
remaining  groups,  of  which  no  official  an- 
nouncement has  yet  been  released.  In  the 
sporting  dog  division  the  performance  of  Her- 
man Mellenthin's  young,  home-bred,  black 
Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  My  Own  Brucie,  was 
nothing  less  than  (Continued  on  page  16) 
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Champion  Blakeen  Jung  Frau 

Winner  ol  The  American  Kennel 
Club  Award  for  (he  best  American 
bred  of  all  breeds  for  1938 

Bred,  owned  and  shown  by 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Owner 

Katonah  Telephone  722  New  York 


SAINT  BERNARDS 

OF  DISTINCTION 

WALDECK  KENNELS 


Mail  Address 
P.  O.  Box  159-C 
Stamford,  Conn. 


KENNELS:  OENOKE  RIDGE 
NEW  CANAAN  CONNECTICUT 

Edward  L.  Winslow,  owner 


Telephone 
New  Canaan 
1121 


Ellenbert  E 


arm. 


Mr  and  Mm.  HERBERT  BEATflAND.OwxeM 


R.FtVNo.l 


<3>-eei<wicH,  Conn. 


-  MCHSHUM 
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Tri.  International  Champion  Tang-Hao  of  Caversham-Catawba 


and  his  celebrated  daughter 


Tang's  Tuadore  Glory 


CATAWBA 
KENNED 

OW  WSSTBUUY 
LONG  (SLANT) 


Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  522 
Miss  Ruth  Burnette,  Manager 
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SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 


Champion    Nuffield    Supreme    of    Badge  uood 

BADGEWOOD  KENNELS 

OLD  WESTBURY       Tel:  Wheatley  HOls  522       LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


MORRIS  &  ESSEX 

KENNEL  CLUB 
Saturday,  May  27,  1939 

GIRALDA  FARMS  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

$20,000  IN   CASH   AND   STERLING  TROPHIES 

WITHOUT  RESTRICTIONS 

THE  EXHIBITORS  SHOW 


For  Premium  Lists  Address 


FOLEY  DOC  SHOW  ORGANIZATION  |nc. 


2009  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chow-Chows 


Ch.  Tally-Ho  Black  Image  of  Storm 


Tallij'Ho  Kennels 


MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY  Owner        P*  °*  B°x  239'  °yster  Bay'  L*  X"  N"  Y' 

Kennel  Tel.  Oyster  Bay  1344 


Dalmatians 


Ch.  Hollow  Hill  Atlas 


DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Mgr. 
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Ensarr's  Ch.  Carillon  Corheau 


THE    POODLE  CLUB 


EST.  1931 

MEMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  KENNEL  CLUB 

Mr.  Lining  L.  Marshall,  Delegate 
Miss  Miriam  Hull.  Secretary 
Bedford.  New  York 

The  Club  recommends  the  kennels  whose  names  appear  below: 


STANDARDS 
ENSARR  KENNELS 

Mrs.  W.  French  Githens,  Owner 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
STANDARDS 

PUTTENCOVE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Owners 
Manchester,  Mass. 


STANDARDS 

SUNSTORM  KENNELS 

Mr.  George  Frelinghuysen,  Owner 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

STANDARDS 
KENNELS  OF  SALMAGUNDI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Justin  W.  Griess,  Owners 
Hamilton,  Mass. 


MINIATURES 

CATAWBA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  James  M.  Austin,  Owner 
Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 


STANDARDS 

HILLANDALE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Owners 
54  Hope  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
STANDARDS 

PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  Owner 
Elberon,  N.  J. 


At  the  Westminster 

What's  new  in  the  world  of  dogs  will  be  found 
at  our  ringside  booth  at  the  Westminster. 
A&.F  dog  supplies  include  medicines,  foods, 
harnesses,  trimmers,  crates  . . .  and  many  A  &  F 
specialties  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
You'll  find  us  right  in  the  midst  of  events 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  show. 

Send  or  ask  for  our  new 
Catalog  of  Dog  Supplies  and  Foods 

Abercrombie 
&  Fitch  co. 

MADISON  AVENUE  at  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SMOOTH  FOX 
TERRIERS 


Champion  Norndy  Saddler 

Whose  record  includes 
39  Best  in  Show  Awards 

WISSABOO 
KENNELS 

OLD  WESTBURY  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Wheatlev  Hills  522 
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SCOTTISH 

TERRIERS 


RELGALF  KENNELS 


Mrs.  Flagler  Matthews,  Owner 

Address  all  inquiries  to 
Russell  Openshaw,  Manager 

Rye,  New  York 

Tel.  Rye  2651 


Ch.  Flornell  Sound  Laddie 


PEMBROKE  WELSH  CORGIS 


A  Cartlam-  Corgi  Puppy 

Two  exceptional  litters 
now  available. 

CARTLANE  KENNELS 

Miss  Miriam  Hall,  Owner 
Tel.  Bedford  Village  359  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


All  Dogs  Need 


Vitamin  "D" 

AND  RED  HEART'S  3-FLAVORED 
DOG  BISCUITS  SUPPLY  IT...! 


DORIC K  KENNELS 


Ch.  Wicklow  Top  Kick 

Cockers 

Ml{.  &  MHS.  RICHARD  C.  KET 
Ofv  tiers 

Hegemun  Lane,  James  Firth,  Mgr. 

Old  Brookville  Tel.  Brookville  620 


Ch.  Alice  of  Barmere 

Boxers 

,ES,  JR. 


P.  O.  Glen  Head, 
Lonp  Island,  IS.  Y. 


Keep  Your  Dogs 

free 
FROM  WORMS 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  No.  652 


Stone  House  Kennels 

Westport,  Mass. 
Tel.  54-2 


FOR  SALE 

Quality  Stock 
PUPPIES — 
CROWN  DOCS 
Immunized — 
Proven  Matrons 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

STUD  SERVICE 


N  EMA 


WORM  CAPSULES 


EFFECTIVELY  REMOVE  LARGE  ROUND- 
WORMS AND  HOOKWORMS  IN  DOCS  OF 
ALL  BREEDS  AND  ALL  AGES.  DEPENDABLE 

Noma  Booklet  tells  you  about  worms 
Address  Disk  N-20-B  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


nd 
al 


Your  dog — fluffy  puppy 
or  towering  mastiff — 
needs  Sunshine  Vitamin 
"D"!  Red  Heart  quality 
Dog  Biscuits  supply  it. 
And  they  help  keep  teeth 
strong  and  healthy  by  providing  vigorous 
gnawing  exercise,  by  re- 
moving tartar. 

Red  Heart  Dog  Bis- 
cuits contain  24  whole- 
some ingredients  irapor 
tant  in  maintaining  a 
promoting  norm_. 
growth.  For  appetite  appeal,  3  flavors  are 
added — beef,  fish,  and  cheese. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Red  Heart  Dog  Biscuits  to- 
day— heart-shaped  or  kib- 
bled. FREE!  Write  for  book- 
let, Dogs,  Their  Care  and 
Feeding.  Address:  John 
Morrell  &  Co.,  Dept.  152, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


REP  HEART 


THE 


FLA  VOR 


Golemeadovv  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyhani 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 
$y  AMBLESIDE 


Internationally  famous 
fcr  size,  type  and  sound- 
ness. Highly  prized  as 
family  dogs. 


Exceptional  puppies  now 
read,. 

MRS.  A.  J.  STARBUCK 

Gull  Lake 
Augusta  Michigan 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  anil  mature 
slock,  excellent  breed- 
ing,  wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
OhioState  University 
Columbus  Ohio 


I  Member  ot  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


Dog  stars 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

sensational.  In  four  shows,  Bronx, 
( Chicago,  Elkins  Park  and  Morris 
and  Essex  he  completed  his  cham- 
pionship, leading  a  record  entry  of 
260  dogs  at  the  last  named  event, 
and  continued  to  complete  the 
year  with  19  best  of  breed,  9  best 
of  group,  and  5  best  in  show. 
When  the  official  count  is  com- 
pleted it  is  possible  that  this  rec- 
ord of  group  wins  at  member 
shows  may  be  exceeded  by  that 
of  C.  N.  Myers'  English  Setter, 
Ch.  Modern  Boy  of  Stucile,  which 
won  heavily  at  Midwestern  shows 
and  carried  on  at  Eastern  events 
late  in  the  year.  Another  notable 
is  Harry  Hartnett's  Irish  Setter, 
Ch.  Milson  Top  Xotcher,  leader 
of  his  breed,  winner  over  140  com- 
petitors at  Morris  and  Essex  and 
at  or  near  the  top  in  variety  com- 
petition throughout  the  year.  Other 
successful  sporting  dogs  which  fig- 
ured prominently  and  repeatedlv 
in  breed  and  variety  competition 
were  Mrs.  Henrv  A.  Ross'  Cocker 
Spaniel,  Ch.  Nonquitt  Notable, 
the  1937  winner  of  this  division; 
Joseph  C.  Quirk's  Springer  Spaniel, 
Ch.  Rufton  Roberto  of  Greenfair, 
also  a  field  trial  winner:  Mrs. 
Leonard  Buck's  Cocker  Spaniel. 
Ch.  Blackstone  Reflector,  best  of 
breed  at  Westminster;  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Milbank's  Labrador  Re- 
triever, Ch.  Earlsmoor  Moor  of 
Arden.  the  onlv  representative  of 
his  breed  to  win  a  best  in  show. 
Then  there  were  the  two  English 


Setter  puppies,  Daro  and  Maro  of 
Maridor,  little  sons  of  the  great 
Ch.  Sturdy  Max,  which  aroused 
amazement  when  they  went  best 
in  show  and  reserve  best  in  show 
at  the  Westminster  and  Morris 
and  Essex  events,  respectively,  but 
have  not  since  been  shown. 

TERRIERS.  The  American-bred 
terrier  group  produced  a  number 
of  exceptionally  typical  young 
dogs  and  furnished  extremely  close 
competition.  Of  these  and  scoring 
'.he  most  sensational  series  of  suc- 
cesses in  the  shortest  space  of  time 
was  Mrs.  Lee  Turnbull  and  L.  J. 
Broesmer's  Wire  Foxterrier,  Ch. 
Rosebud  of  Research,  which  with- 
in eight  months  won  21  best  of 
breed,  19  groups,  and  7  best  in 
show,  incidentally  defeating  Davis- 
hill  Littleman,  the  1937  winner  of 
the  division,  which  died  last  fall, 
and  close  pressing  this  year's  prob- 
able winner  of  the  terrier  award, 
John  Mulcahay's  Kerry  Blue  Ter- 
rier. Ch.  Bumble  Bee  of  Delwin. 
Still  another  is  Anthony  Neary's 
Bedlington  Terrier,  Ch.  Lady  Ro- 
wena  of  Roanoakes.  Both  have 
best  in  show  successes,  to  their 
credit  and  have  scored  repeatedly 
in  groups.  Other  home-bred  ter- 
riers which  have  been  signally  suc- 
cessful in  both  breed  and  variety 
competition  are  Croglin  Kennels' 
Sealyham,  Ch.  Croglin  Christina, 
best  of  breed  at  Westminster; 
Sheldon  M.  Stewart's  Airedale,  Ch. 
Shelterock  Modest  Smasher,  best 
of  breed  at  Westminster;  John 
Goudie's  Scottish  Terrier,  Cedar 
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Pond  Castaway,  best  of  breed  at 
Morris  and  Essex;  Irving  C. 
Ackerman's  Shelterock  Monmouth 
Squire,  a  noted  winner  at  Pacific 
Coast  shows,  and  a  number  of 
others  which  offer  promise  of 
championship  caliber  but  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  matured  to  rate 
in  the  higher  brackets. 

WORKING  DOGS.  American- 
bred  working  dogs  were  easily  as 
closely  matched  in  merit  and  it  is 
thought  that  when  the  scores  of 
group  wins  are  reckoned  thev  will 
be  even  closer  but  that  the  winner 
will  be  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's 
model  made  and  mannered  Ger- 
man Shepherd  Dog,  Ch.  Giralda's 
Geisha.  This  home-bred  daughter 
of  the  same  owner's  great  Ch. 
Dewet  v.  Starrenberg  won  heavilv 
in  both  breed  and  variety  compe- 
tition at  large  Eastern  shows  and 
over  the  Southwestern  circuit 
against  very  strong  competition. 
A  Chicago  owned  dog,  C.  J.  Cas- 
selman's  home-bred  Collie,  Ch. 
Hertzville  Headstone,  won  well  in 
that  section  of  the  country  and 
then  came  East  to  lead  his  group 
at  Westminster.  Another  Collie, 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Ilch's  famous  Ch. 
Bellhaven  Black  Lucason,  carry- 
ing his  years  lightly,  has  made  his 
presence  heavily  felt,  while  still 
another,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Dreer's  Ana- 
hassett  Addition,  led  his  breed  at 
Morris  and  Essex.  Newfoundlands 
have  been  strongly  represented  by 
Waseeka  Kennels'  Ch.  Barnacle 
Bill  of  Waseeka,  best  of  breed  at 
Westminster  and  M.  A.  Clemens' 
Waseeka  Sea  Watch,  best  of  breed 
at  Morris  and  Essex.  E.  L.  Win- 
slow's  St.  Bernards  have  likewise 
won  well  with  Ch.  Emir  v.  Wal- 
deck  repeatedly  going  best  of 
breed,  including  Morris  and  Es- 
sex, while  Basil,  Victoria,  and 
Lady  Lynnette  v.  Waldeck  have 
scored  similar  successes.  Also  mak- 
ing their  presence  strongly  felt 
have  been  Mrs.  Lewis  Roesler's 
Old  English  Sheepdogs,  Ch.  Mer- 
riedip  Ethelyn  and  Ch.  Merriedip 
Master  Pantaloons. 

NON-SPORTING  DOGS. 

While  Jung  Frau  and  Herman 
Rinkton  were  waging  their  duel 
for  American-bred,  all  breed  su- 
premacy, with  the  latter  the  leader 
by  three  points  toward  the  close  of 
the  open  air  dog  show  season,  an- 
other Poodle,  Mrs.  Milton  Er- 
langer's  home-bred  black,  Ch.  Pil- 
licoc  Aplomb,  was  only  one  point 
behind  the  former  and  with  a  pos- 
sible chance  of  beating  both.  He 
was  then  purchased  by  Ernest  E. 
Ferguson,  the  Los  Angeles  sports- 
man, went  slightly  off  coat  con- 
dition, a  temporary  handicap 
which  has  since  been  corrected, 
and  added  group  and  best  in  show 
victories  at  the  big  Los  Angeles 
event  to  make  his  record  nineteen 
and  five  of  such.  Other  excellent 
American-breds  which  have  been 
prominent,  chiefly  at  large  Eastern 
shows,  are  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bonney's 
intensely  typical  black  Chow,  Ch. 
Tally-Ho  Black  Image  of  Storm, 
which  went  best  in  show  at  Cedar- 
hurst  in  1937  before  his  first  birth- 


day and  repeated  at  Staten  Island 
last  year;  Mrs.  A.  V.  Hallowell's 
massive  red  Chow,  Ch.  Lie  Wol 
Lah  Son,  best  of  breed  at  West- 
minster and  invariably  at  or  near 
the  top  in  group  competition; 
John  F.  Maginnis'  French  Hull- 
dog,  the  1936  non-sporting  group 
winner  and  a  two-lime  best  in 
show  and  repeated  group  winner 
last  year;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Anders' 
Boston  Terrier,  Ch.  Royal  Kid 
Regards;  > lessors  Droll  and  Ro- 
senbloom's  Boston  Terrier,  Ch. 
Hagertv's  Fascinating  Model;  W. 
L.  Brookin's  Bulldog,  Ch.  Berton's 
Son  of  Britisher. 

HOUNDS.  Herman  Rinkton 
proved  his  absolute  supremacy  in 
his  breed  by  leading  an  entry  of 
311  dogs  including  19  champions 
under  a  German  expert  at  Morris 
and  Essex  but  occasionally  suf- 
fered defeat  in  hound  groups  which 
must  lend  prestige  to  his  con- 
querors. Chief  among  the  latter 
were  L.  J.  Murr's  Borzoi,  Ch. 
Vigow  of  Romanoff,  the  1935  and 
1936  American-bred  all  breed 
champion  and  hound  group  win- 
ner at  Morris  and  Essex  last  year 
and  since  deceased;  Mrs.  William 
du  Pont's  Beagle,  Ch.  Meadowlark 
Draftsman;  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Pa- 
terno's  Saluki,  Ch.  Marjan  II. 
Draftsman  had  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment when,  sent  to  first  place  in 
the  hound  group  at  Westminster, 
a  final  vacillating  action  of  the 
judge  put  Llieno  Kennels'  Dachs- 
hund, Ch.  Fax  v.  Tacklehof,  over 
him.  Marjan,  the  best  of  breed 
winner  at  Westminster  and  Morris 
and  Essex,  sallied  forth  to  win  two 
groups  at  the  very  close  of  the 
year  which,  while  Jung  Frau  won 
her  groups  at  the  same  shows, 
wrecked  Herman  Rinkton's  chance 
for  the  American-bred  all  breed 
championship.  By  best  of  breed 
victories  at  Westminster  and  Mor- 
ris and  Essex  Halcyon  Kennels' 
splendid  young  Irish  Wolfhound 
bitch,  Ch.  Alannah  of  Ambleside, 
appears  to  be  the  leader  of  her 
breed  and  a  comer  in  hound  com- 
petition. Although  seldom  seen  in 
the  East  Miss  Amelia  E.  White's 
Afghan  Hound,  Ch.  Amanullah  of 
Kandahar,  has  gone  best  in  show 
at  least  a  dozen  times  and  twice 
that  number  best  of  group  at 
Western  shows  and  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  best  of  his  breed 
ever  seen. 

TOYS.  Although  the  exact  record 
is  not  at  hand  it  seems  sure  that 
John  B.  Royce's  Pekingese,  Ch. 
Kai  Lo  of  Dah  Lyn,  will  be  de- 
clared the  American-bred  toy 
champion  by  a  wide  margin.  He 
headed  his  breed  and  group  re- 
peatedly and  it  is  thought  that  he 
finished  well  up  in  the  race  for  the 
all-breed  prize.  Had  not  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Matta  retired  her  Pomer- 
anian, Ch.  Little  Sahib,  last  year's 
toy  winner,  Kai  Lo  would  have 
found  far  more  difficult  going.  Im- 
portant breed  and  group  victories 
were  scored  by  a  number  of  other 
American-bred  toy  dogs,  chiefly 
Pomeranians,  Pekingese,  and  Min- 
{Continued  on  page  19) 


SET  IT  UP  YOURSELF 

...AS  LOW  AS 

$15 

•  Order  now9  or 
tvritv /or frve  Cat- 
alog ZC-2* 
Carefully  carpen- 
tered sections)  of 
vermin-proof  red 
cedar,makeHodg- 
hoi»  KoiiimTm  c;isy 
u  n  «1  simple  t  o 
errri.  Kniii-proof, 
urea  I  her-proof  job 
assured!  All  sizes. 

E.  F.  HODGSON 

CO. 

1108  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
730  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 


DOG  BEDS 

18  in.  x  24  in..  .  $  6.50 
24  in.  x  30  in. .  .  10.00 
30  in.  x  4''  in. .  .  15.00 


BOXERS 

Ch.  Carton.  Vracher  Watierfall  S$  Sum'-u, 

Puppies  and  Crown  Stock  Usually  F 

or  Sale 

SUMBULA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Palmedo,  New  Milford,  Conn. 
Tel.  350  New  Milford 

New  York  Sales  Office 
590  Madison  live.         Tel.  Plaza  3-8998 

PEKINGESE 

MERRICKA 
KENNELS 

Mrs.  Philip  M. 

Schaffner 
77  Byron  Road 
Merrick,  L.  1. 

Tel.  Freepurt 

807  | 

The  Great  Pyrerees 

The  ideal   dog  for  American 
Country  Homes 
Affectionate,  intelligent 
companions  for  children 

Puppies  of  di.linction  fnr  >»Ie 
from  the  largest  and  old.sl 
kennels  of  the  breed  in  America. 

BASQUAERIE  KENNELS.  Reg. 
Mr.  8  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Crane.  Owners 
124  South  Street.  NEE0HAM,  MASS. 
Tel.  NEEdham  0080 


DACHSHUNDE  by  Ch.  Cid's  Skin  Song 

A COCKERS,  all  colors 
WELSH,    SEALYHaM,  SCOTTISH, 
WIRE  HAIRED  TERRIERS 
Mrs.  Emma  Hunter  Bolster 
Primos.  Delaware  Co.,  Penna. 
3 


Philadelphia) 

Tel. 
Madison  1074 


WEST  HIGHLAND 
WHITE  TERRIERS 

ROBINRIDGE  KENNELS 


Best  iif  Breed  and  Best  Brare 
Murris  and  Essex  193S 

Write 

HARRY    H ARDCASTLE 
EGYPT,  MASS. 
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America's  Premier  Dog  Show 


WESTMINSTER  KENNEL  CLUB 

63rd  Annual 

DOG  SHOW 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 
New  York  City 

FEBRUARY  13-14-15 

Over  3,000  Dogs  on 

Exhibition 
Judging  Continuous 


SPECIAL 
FEATURES 

Sled  Dogs  From  the 
North  Country  in 
Various  Contests 

• 

Obedience  Tests 
• 

Packs  of  Hounds 
Shown  with  Servants 
in  Full  Hunt  Livery 


OPEN  9  A.  M.  TO  10  P.  M. 


★  -  * 

lO  ALL  DOG  LOVERS: 

Quadine,  the  year  'round  liquid  groom  of 
dog  champions,  banishes  doggy  odors  with 
its  pleusanl, fog-like  mist,  repels  and  destroys 
the  familiar  pests  and  parasites  and  leaves 
the  coat  with  snappy  sheen.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  The  Allen  Co.,  Dept.  C-,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


I've  whelped  five  families  —  they've  all  had 
worms!  But  the  Master's  a  great  help. 
"Worms!"  he  says,  reading  the  Sergeant's 
DOG  BOOK.  "That  means  Sergeant's  PUPPY 
CAPSULES."  So  we  dose  the  pups  and  the 
worm  scare's  over!  Those  capsules  work  — 
like  the  SURE-SHOT  CAPSULES  I  get! 


That  DOG  BOOK  and   I  have  taught  the 
Master  plenty!   The  new  edition  has  a  swell 
article  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune.  Get  your 
free  copy  at  a  drug  or  pet  store  —  or  ^ 
with  this  coupon.  ^ 
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iVlOntll  111  me  rieiU  by  George  Turrell 


Left  to  right  are  Glenairlie  Rover  and  his  son  Glenairlie  Rocket,  the  winner  of 
the  Country  Life  and  The  Sportsman  Perpetual  Challenge  Trophy  for  All  Retrievers. 
Lower  right:  Field  Trial  Champion  Elysian  Eric,  left,  and  Dual  Champion  King  Lion 
are  the  only  Springer  Spaniels  with  lield  trial  championships  on  the  Pacific  (  oasl 

Country  Life  and  Sportsman  Trophy  .  .  .  California  Springers 


Last  month  we  said,  off  the  record,  that  it 
looked  as  if  Glenairlie  Rocket  were  going 
to  be  this  year's  winner  of  the  Country 
Life  and  The  Sportsman  Retriever  trophy. 
Now,  it  gives  me  the  greatest  of  pleasure  to 
make  this  announcement  official.  This  amaz- 
ing young  Labrador  is  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Fletcher  Garlock,  of  Barrington,  Illi- 
nois. He  is  sired  by  Glenairlie  Rover,  ex  Spot 
of  Barrington;  was  born  May  3,  1937,  and 
was  trained  and  has  been  handled  through 
his  still  brief  but  sensational  field  trial  career 
by  Francis  Hogan.  He  wound  up  the  field 
trial  season  with  55  credits,  far  ahead  of  all 
other  eligible  dogs  except  his  litter  brother 
Freehaven  Jay.  These  two  had  a  dramatic 
neck-and-neck  battle  for  supremacy  all 
through  the  year,  a  contest  that  was  not  de- 
cided until  the  last  trial  had  been  run,  and 
which  resulted  in  a  record  of  achievement  by 
both  brothers  never  to  our  knowledge  even 
approached  by  any  other  retriever  of  derby 
age.  As  we  said  above,  Rocket  had  55  credits, 
Freehaven  Jay  had  52,  and  their  nearest 
competitor  Richard  Ryan's  Golden  Beauty 
of  Roedare  had  19. 

The  Country  Life  and  The  Sportsman 
Perpetual  Field  Trial  Challenge  Trophy  For 
All  Retrievers  (including  Irish  Water  Span- 
iels) is  offered  for  the  American-bred  dog  or 
bitch  winning  the  most  credits  during  the 
year  in  stakes  mentioned  below  in  A.K.C. 
licensed  or  member  club  field  trials.  Only 
dogs  born  on  or  after  January  1st,  in  the  year 
preceding  the  trial,  are  eligible.  The  stakes 
in  which  the  trophy  may  be  competed  for, 
and  the  scoring  system  are  as  follows: 

In  any  stake  restricted  to  dogs  under  two 
years  of  age  open  to  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional handlers: 

1st  place  shall  count  S  credits 

2nd    "       "       "  3  " 

3rd     "       "       "  2  " 

4th     "       "       "  l  credit 

In  novice  or  non-winners  stakes  open  to 
both  amateur  and  professional  handlers: 


1st  place  shall  count  7  credits 

2nd     "       "       "  4  " 

3rd     "       "        "  2Vz  " 

4th  1'4  " 

In  an  Open  All-Age  stake  or  Championship 
stake  open  to  both  amateur  and  professional 
handlers: 

1st  place  shall  count  9  credits 

2nd  "  "  "  6  " 
3rd 4  " 
4th     "        "       "      2  " 

In  the  case  of  a  specialty  club  holding  more 
than  one  field  trial  in  any  one  year,  in  which 
the  stakes  are  restricted  to  their  breed  or 
breeds  of  retrievers,  the  trial  that  shall  carry 
credits  for  the  competing  dogs  must  be  chosen 
by  the  officers  of  the  club  by  January  31st 
of  the  year  in  which  the  trial  occurs.  The 
name  of  the  dog,  its  owner,  and  breeder  will  be 
engraved  on  the  trophy  each  year.  A  smaller 
replica  will  be  presented  outright  to  the 
winner.  An  additional  trophy  will  be  awarded 
for  the  dog  whose  name  has  been  engraved 
on  the  challenge  trophy  and  shall  during  his 
lifetime  win  the  title  of  field  trial  champion. 

In  recent  issues  we  have  devoted  consider- 
able space  to  Rocket  and  Jay  the  brothers, 
also  handled  by  brothers  (Francis  and  James 
Hogan).  We  have  told  how  they  went  through 
the  trials  in  their  native  Midwest,  and  then 
came  on  to  win  in  the  East,  not  only  placing 
and  winning  in  derbies  against  dogs  their 
same  age,  but  in  Novice  stakes,  and  All-Ages 
too,  and  in  the  latter  they  were  competing 
against  the  best  dogs  in  the  country—dogs 
their  seniors  in  age  and  experience — and  beat- 
ing them  too.  Well,  now  we  have  the  records 
to  prove  that  our  enthusiasm  was  not  mis- 
placed. Rocket  was  the  winner  by  three 
points,  but  Jay  was  so  close,  and  both  were 
so  far  ahead  of  their  competition  that  we 
feel  that  Jay's  record  should  be  included  with 
Rocket's.  In  glancing  over  the  lists  of  wins 
given  below  perhaps  you  can  catch  a  little 
of  the  drama  and  excitement  that  their  own- 
ers and  handlers  have  experienced  through 
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the  season.  Notice  in  how  many  cases  when 
one  of  them  has  won  a  stake  the  other 
has  been  runner  up,  or  at  least  in  the  monev. 

GLENAIRLIE  ROCKET— Born  May  3, 
1937.  Sex,  male.  Owner,  F.  Fletcher  Garlock. 
Sire,  Glenairlie  Rover.  Dam,  Spot  of  Barring- 
ton. Total,  55  credits. 

1st  Open  Derby,  Minnesota  F.  T.,  May  21-22—12 

entr.es 

2nd  Open  Derby,  Mississippi  Valley  F.  T.  (spring) 
1st  Open  Derby,  Wisconsin  Amateur  Field  Trial,  Sept. 

17- IS- — 11  entries 
1st  Open  Novice,  Wisconsin  Amateur  Field  Trial, 

Sept. — 14  entries 
3rd  Open  All-Age.  Wisconsin  Amateur  Field  Trial, 

Sept. — 21  entries 
2nd  Open  Derby,  Minnesota  F.  T.,  Sept.  24-25 
2nd  Open  Derby.  Missouri  Valley  Hunt  Club  Trial, 

Oct  1-2 — 6  entries 
3rd  Open  All-Age,  Missouri  Valley  Hunt  Club,  Oct. 

1-2 — 20  entries 
1st  Open  Derby,  Midwest  Field  Trial,  Oct.  22-23— 

12  entries 

3rd  Open  Derby.  Rolling  Rock.  Oct.  27-20— S  entries 
1st   Open   Derby,   Labrador   Retriever  Club  Trial, 

Nov.  2-4 — 16  entries 
1st  Open  All-Age  Carlisle  Memorial  Trial.  Nov.  6-7 — 

28  entries 

FREEHAVEN  JAY— Born  May  3.  1937. 
Sex,  male.  Owner,  James  L.  Free.  Sire,  same. 
Dam,  same.  Total,  52  credits. 

1st  Open  Novice  Midwest  F.  T.,  May  14-15—17 
entries 

3rd  Open  Derby,  Minnesota  F.  T.,     May  21-22— 

10  entries 

3rd  Open  Derby,  Wisconsin  F.  T.,  Sept.  17-18— 

1 1  entries 

2nd  Open  All-Age,  Minnesota  Field  Trial,  Sept. — 
24  entries 

1st  Open  Derby,  Missouri  Valley  F.  T.,  Oct.  1-2— 
6  entries 

1st  Open  All-Age,  Missouri  Valley  F.  T..  Oct.— 20 
entries. 

1st  Open  Derby,  Mississippi  Valley  F.  T..  Oct.  8-9 — 
9  entries 

2nd  Open  All-Age,  Mississippi  Valley  F.  T„  Oct.  8-9 — 
16  entries 

2nd  Open  Derby  Midwest  F.  T..  Oct.  23-24—12 
entries 

3rd  Open  All-Age,  Midwest  F.  T.,  Oct.  23-24—21 
entries 

2nd  Open  Derby  Labrador  Retriever  Club.  Nov. 
4-5 — 16  entries 

SPRING  TRIALS.  It's  obvious  in  looking 
over  the  lists  that  Western  dogs  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  those  in  the  East  because  there 
are  several  spring  trials  in  which  they  can 
compete.  Last  spring  there  were  no  impor- 
tant Eastern  trials  due  to  the  streptococcus 
infection  that  swept  through  many  of  the 
kennels  at  that  time.  Nevertheless,  quite 
a  number  of  the  good  Eastern  dogs  were 


taken  out  West,  and  certainly 
Rocket's  record  this  fall  proves 
his  worth  bevond  a  doubt.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  his  decisive  victory 
was  won  in  the  East,  in  the  Car- 
lisle Memorial  Trial  held  at  East 
Islip,  Long  Island.  We  didn't 
realize  when  Rocket  made  his 
sensational  and  well-remembered 
water-to-land-to-water  chase  after 
a  crippled  duck  that  he  was  not 
onlv  winning  the  All-Age — no 
mean  feat  for  a  dog  of  his  tender 
age — but  that  he  was  winning  the 
Country  Life  and  the  Sports- 
man Trophy  at  the  same  time. 

ANOTHER  BROTH KR.  Inci- 
dentally we  hear  that  there  is  a 
third  brother  from  this  same  litter 
named  Rod,  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Galium,  of  Milwaukee, 
that  has,  or  had,  great  promise. 
James  Hogan  had  him  in  training 
for  a  short  time  while  he  was  a 
puppy  and  thought  he  showed 
fully  as  much  promise  as  Jay.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  his  owner 
took  him  out  of  training. 

SPRINGER  SPANIELS. 

There's  a  family  of  Springer  Span- 
iels in  California  that  seems  to 
have  the  field  trials  out  there 
pretty  well  sewed  up.  Two  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  Dual  Ch.  King 
Lion,  owned  by  Otto  Lion  of 
Mountain  View,  Cal.,  and  Ch. 
Elysian  Eric,  owned  by  Robert 
Eliiot  of  Calexico,  have  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  won  every  Open  All- 
Age  stake  in  the  state  from  the 
time  that  the  first  licensed  trial 
was  held  in  1935,  until  November 
'38.  In  the  first  trial  in  '35  there 
were  two  stakes,  Novice  and  All- 
Age,  and  both  were  won  by  King 
Lion.  Elysian  Eric,  then  a  puppy, 
was  second  in  the  Novice  and 
third  in  the  All-Age  at  the  same 
trial.  In  '36  Eric  won  the  All-Age. 
In  '37  King  Lion  won  again — 
Eric  didn't  run  that  year — and 
Elysian  Dawn  O'Day  another  rel- 
ative was  second.  This  year  in 
the  English  Springer  Spaniel  Club 
of  Northern  California  event 
Elysian  Dawn  O'Day  again  ran 
second — to  Eric  this  time.  Two 
trials  were  run  in  California  this 
year,  the  one  mentioned  above 
which  was  run  in  November  and 
another  sponsored  by  the  North- 
ern California  Field  Trial  Club  in 
which  it  was  thought  both  dogs 
would  meet  (apparently  thev 
haven't  met  since  '35.  The  reports 
aren't  clear  on  that  point)  but 
neither  dog  was  run.  However,  the 
winner  of  the  All-Age,  Anom  Ar- 
temis, (if  we  deciphered  it  cor- 
rectly) is  King  Lion's  son,  so  the 
family  record  was  kept  clean. 

King  Lion's  dam  Elysian  Elf, 
is  the  dam  of  "champion  quin- 
tuplets" of  which  Robert  Elliot 
her  owner  is  justly  proud.  In- 
cluded in  this  litter  (besides  King 
Lion)  is  Elysian  Eric's  sire  Ely- 
sian Emperor — that  makes  King 
Lion  an  uncle.  Elliot  says  that 
Elysian  Elf  is  the  dam  or  grand 
dam  of  every  winner  of  licensed 
field  trials  in  California  up  to  the 
present  time  and  claims  that  no 
other  Springer   b'tch   can  equal 


Elf's  record  though  Ch.  Woodelf 
of  Breeze,  her  half  sister  came 
prettv  close — she  had  six  cham- 
pions out  of  a  litter  of  six.  Elf  has 
the  edge  on  her  though,  for  she 
has  six  championships  on  five 
dogs  in  one  litter.  King  Lion 
saved  the  record  for  her  by  his 
dual  championship.  All  of  which 
is  quite  a  remarkable  record. 

CALIFORNIA   TRIALS.  We 

don't  know  very  much  about  field 
trials  in  California,  Spaniel  or 
otherwise,  so  the  account  which 
we  recently  received  of  the  Eng- 
lish Spaniel  Club  of  Northern 
California  trial,  held  November 
26,  27,  was  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est. Apparently  the  trial  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  was  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  manner  ex- 
cept that  pigeons  were  used  for 
the  Puppy  and  Novice  stakes, 
pheasants  being  reserved  for  the 
All-Ages.  Then  in  the  water  test 
which  was  held  in  a  large  lagoon 
near  the  course  thev  released  and 
shot  the  birds  (pheasants  were 
used)  just  as  you  would  in  a  re- 
triever trial  instead  of  throwing 
already  dead  birds  into  the  water 
as  they  usually  do  in  the  East. 
The  site  of  the  trial  must  be  just 
about  ideal.  It  was  held  in  a  natu- 
ral bowl  or  amphitheatre.  A  road 
running  around  the  rim  of  this 
bowl  allowed  the  spectators  to  park 
their  cars  and  look  down  on  the 
dogs  working  below,  giving  them 
an  excellent  view  of  the  work 
every  minute,  and  they  didn't 
have  to  walk  on  the  course  at  all. 
Too  bad  there  aren't  more  of  these 
natural  amphitheatres  scattered 
about  the  country — it  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  sport. 

Never  having  been  to  a  Califor- 
nia field  trial  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  the  dogs  out  there 
would  compare  with  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  Spaniel 
trials  have  been  established  for  a 
longer  time.  There  were  eight 
starters  in  the  Springer  All-Age 
in  this  particular  trial  and  prob- 
ably about  the  same  number  in 
the  Cocker  equivalent,  which  we 
assume  is  about  the  average  num- 
ber for  out  there,  and  it  is  said 
of  the  Springers,  at  least,  that 
they  were  all  good  workers.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  seem  that  King 
Lion  and  Elysian  Eric  were  class 
dogs  and  capable  of  making  a  good 
showing  in  any  company.  As  to 
the  others  we  can't  say  at  present, 
though  we  are  very  interested  and 
will  look  into  the  situation. 

Dog  stars 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

iature  Pinschers,  at  shows  through- 
out the  country,  but  none  ap- 
proached the  record  of  Kai  Lo. 

On  pages  54  and  55  in  this  issue 
appear  the  likenesses  together  with 
records  and  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  more  famous  canine  cam- 
paigners of  the  past  year  which 
are  expected  to  reappear  at  the 
coming  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City. 


SKYE  TERRIERS 


PUPPIES  Flllt  SALt 

IRAMELLKENNELS 

MRS.  C.ONSUELO  V.  DAVIS,  Owner 
THOMAS  CROAN,  Manager 
P.  O.  BOX  191, 
PORT  WASHINGTON.  L.  [.,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Port  Washington,  39 W 


PUPPIES 

sired  by 
I  nter.  Champion 
Lustig  vom  Dom 
of 

Tulgey  Wood 

and  other  itreat 
champions 


BOXERS 


Tf  yon  are  lookinc  for  a  Boxer  Im'tt  for  quality, 
type  and  health,  we  suggest  von  ut  ile.  Dlinnc 01  call. 
Price  $150  and  Up. 

TULCEY   WOOD  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.   Erwln  0.  Fremiti,  owners 

Kennels  tin  miles  South  of   Hinsdale.  Illinois 

BtMfnMJ  AiMrKx: 
6727  West  Sixty- Fifth  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois 

Telephone  Portsmouth  <-jnn 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning  Stock 
For  Sale 

Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

Mrs.  Roland  M .  Baker 
81  Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


America's  Finest  Canine  College 

DON'S  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR  DOGS 


Trained  to  your  spec! 
Obedience,  Police.  Hunt! 
Show  Ring,  Tricks.  &  Ci 


i  for 
illllK. 
.nship 


BOARDED  -  GROOMED  .  CONDITIONED 

A  staff  Consists  of  Resident  Conine  Experts. 
Diseased  Dogs  NOT  Accepted. 
3341  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111.,  Kedzie  0607 

Visitors  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


THE  "REIGATE" 

Distinctive  Dalmatians 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Close  —  Mrs.  George  Lane 

Address  Box  312 
Smithfield,  Virginia 


Chesapeake  Bays 


F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob 
Several  litters  by  both 
F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bub  and 
F.  T.  Ch.  Dilwyne  Montauk  Pilot 
Price  $50.00  and  up 


Dilwyne  Kennels 


Box  116 


Montchanin,  Del. 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.  If  amsutta  Fermanagh  II 
A  fine  selection  of  puppies  mid  younu  dugs  from 
our  cbamplunshlp  stink  nuw  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  owner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blnckmoor  Huiam  of  Giralda 

Puppies  sired  by  this  dog  out  of 
imported  bitches  for  sale 
Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


Ledjielands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Crotcn  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sate 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagsiaff 
Owners 

Hanagei  HIM  ST  W  ELLS 

hone,  tuxedo  289     Tuxedo  Park.  N.  Y. 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Mlyei  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 

stock. 

Atldrrss :  liertvyii.  Pa. 


YOUR    DOG  LISTLESS? 


Worms  can  cause  it!  Use 
GLOVER'S  Worm  Medi- 
cine (capsules  or  liquid). 
Popular  for  over  60  years! 
FREE  Dog  Book— write 
...  GLOVER'S,  462  Fourth 
-  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


GLOVERS  MEDICINES 


Duplex  FILE  of  proper  weight  |. 

Duplex  CHARTS  ,howin9 


.25 


Duplex  DOG  DRESSER 


DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

MYSTIC,  CONN.  SECST 
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New  York  Poultry  Show 
Exhibits  ....  Standard  Fowl 


Six  thousand  fowl  of  every  shape,  size, 
color,  and  variety  can  create  quite  a 
commotion  when  they  are  all  cooped 
within  the  confines  of  one  assembly  hall — a 
fact  that  was  recently  demonstrated  at  the 
New  York  Poultry  Show,  held  as  usual  in 
the  14th  Street  Armory.  Furthermore  it's  a 
commotion  that  can  be  both  seen  and  heard. 
As  you  came  into  the  show  you  were  almost 
swept  off  your  feet  by  the  simultaneous  and 
incessant  crows  of  thousands  of  cocks,  each 
one  shrilling  a  challenge  to  every  other  rooster 
in  the  place.  The  bantams'  treble,  the  throaty 
calls  of  the  heavy  cocks,  and  the  occasional 
sharp  defiant  crow  of  a  game  cock  blended 
together  in  a  wail  that  drowned  out  the  cluck- 
ing, quacking,  and  cooing  of  lesser  birds,  and 
even  the  voice  of  the  public  address  am- 
plifier. Though  they  had  nothing  more  than 
shavings  and  wire  netting  as  background,  the 
plumage  of  these  same  cocks  eclipsed  the  other 
fowl  just  as  their  voices  did.  Their  feathers 
were  of  every  shade  and  degree  of  iridescence, 
making  the  Armory  a  gay  sight  indeed  so  that 
you  scarcely  missed  the  pheasants  of  which 
there  were  but  few  this  year. 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITS.  As  vou  went  in  vou 
found  that  the  floor  of  the  Armory  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  rows  of  pens — there  were 
1000  more  birds  than  the  previous  year — 
except  a  space  across  the  middle  of  the  floor 
where  special  exhibits  were  caged.  Here  there 
were  two  pairs  of  mute  swans  exhibited  by 
Swanwhite  Park,  of  C  arlton  Hill,  and  Miss 
Mary  Olcott,  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Swanwhite 


won  with  the  best  male  and  Miss  Olcott  with 
the  best  female.  These  great  birds  looked  ill 
at  ease  in  their  small  pens,  and  with  their 
long  snakelike  necks  and  little  black  eyes 
looked  pretty  savage  too.  Also  in  this  line 
of  exhibits  were  the  '  buff  laced  frizzled 
Polish'"  fowl  developed  by  Mr.  John  C.  Kriner 
and  shown  for  the  first  time  here.  These  birds 
have  the  feather  formation  reversed  so  that 
their  feathers  point  toward  their  heads  instead 
of  toward  their  tails  as  is  the  case  with  ordi- 
nary birds.  There  isn't  any  special  advantage 
in  this  nor  does  it  harm  the  birds  in  any  way. 
Mr.  Kriner  just  did  it  for  looks  and  to 
show  what  unusual  things  can  be  accom- 
plished by  selective  breeding. 

Then  there  was  the  aviary  of  ornamental 
birds  from  Clifton  T.  Alden's  Roslyn  Game 
Farm  which  was  in  our  estimation  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  in  the  show.  There 
were  several  varieties  of  wild  clucks  in  this, 
including  teal,  Pintail,  Mandarins,  Wood 
duck,  Shovelers,  Canvasback  and  Redhead; 
there  were  also  a  pair  of  wrhite  peacocks,  a 
Demoiselle  crane,  Bar  head,  Blue  and  Snow 
geese,  Elliot's  pheasants,  Bobwhite  quail,  va- 
rious kinds  of  doves  and,  last  but  not  least, 
a  rather  harassed  looking,  but  well-behaved 
goat  wearing  a  blanket  with  probably  the 
Farm  colors  on  it.  This  goat  by  the  way 
wasn't  the  only  quadruped  on  display.  We 
also  found  a  pair  of  white  rabbits  in  the 
midst  of  duck  and  chicken  display  cages — 
why  we  can't  say. 

STANDARD  FOWL.  The  standard  breeds 
of  fowl  are  the  backbone  and  reason  for  the 
existence  of  such  an  exhibition  as  the  New 
York  Poultry  Show — a  fact  that  we  rather 
overlooked  when  we  entered  the  Armory  on 
the  first  day  of  the  show  this  year.  At  any 


rate  we  were  disappointed  at  first,  as  cata- 
logue in  hand  we  started  out  to  see  what  rare 
and  gorgeously  plumed  birds  we  could  find, 
completely  overlooking  many  familiar  and 
interesting  species  on  our  way.  We  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  scarcity  of  pheasants,  men- 
tioned above,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ornamental  Pheasant  Society  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Toronto  this  year  instead 
of  at  the  New  York  Show  as  in  the  past. 
There  were  a  pair  or  two  of  the  more  com- 
mon varieties:  Goldens,  Silvers  (good  ones), 
Ringnecks,  and  a  pair  each  of  rarer  birds 
though  no  specimens  that  looked  especially 
good  to  us.  Nor  wTas  there  much  of  an  exhibit 
of  ornamental  waterfowl  except  in  the  Roslyn 
Game  Farm's  aviary.  A  few  Wood  duck.  Mal- 
lards, Call  ducks,  and  that's  about  all.  Then 
in  glancing  through  the  catalogue  we  saw 
that  Aaron  Fell  of  Bethesda.  Maryland,  was 
showing  some  Brazilian  Barbudos.  The  name 
fascinated  us  for  here  apparently  were  the 
strange  and  unusual  fowl  that  we  had  come 
to  see.  However,  instead  of  being  the  jungle 
birds  of  rich  plumage  that  we  had  expected, 
they  resembled  white  Wyandottes  with  ruffs 
of  feathers  under  their  chins.  In  other  words 
they  were  quite  commonplace  and  respectable 
birds,  probably  the  barnyard  fowl  of  Brazil, 
though  of  course  they  were  quite  a  novelty 
in  this  country. 

After  that  we  began  to  look  around  us 
and  appreciate  the  show  for  what  it  really 
was.  Not  entirely  a  hobby  show  by  'any  means 
though  there  are  many  exhibitors  who  delight 
in  the  strange  and  rare,  but  an  honest  and 
ungarnished  exhibition  of  the  best  in  util- 
itarian fowl  of  land  and  water.  Fowl  that 
produce  eggs  and  meat  in  commercial  quan- 
tities: Leghorns.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Jersey 
Black  and  White  (Continued  on  page  35) 
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Jutuxmont  Farms.  Wrighlsrille.  Pa.  L»uden  Equipped 


MORE  FUN  THAN  A  YACHT 

(And  More  Profitable!) 


Farming  has  always  been  a  pleasant 
occupation.  Now.  Louden  plans  and 
equipment  make  it  a  fascinating  hobby. 
Your  sea-faring  friends  may  well  envy 
your  profitable,  ycar-a-round  avoca- 
tion; and  you'll  find  it  a  never-ending 
source  of  pleasure,  pride,  and  satisfac- 
tion, especially  if  your  country  place  is, 
a  model  of  beauty  and  utility,  planned 
and  equipped  by  Louden. 

Distinctive  animal  shelters  are  not  ac- 
cidents. They  are  created  daily  by  Lou- 


den, the  world's  foremost  Agricultural 
Engineering  Service.  The  new  Louden 
Barri  Plan  Book  fully  explains  this 
complete  service  and  illustrates  and 
describes  the  latest  developments  in 
every  type  farm  building  construction. 
If  you  plan  to  build  or  modernize,  it 
will  pay  you  to  avail  yourself  of  Lou- 
den's  72  years'  experience.  Write  for 
plan  book  today!  After  all,  there's  no 
obligation.  Glad  to  work  with  your 
architect. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 


152  Z.  COURT  ST. 
FAIRFIELD.  IOWA 


(Est.  1867) 


1053  BROADWAY,  DEPT.  2 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Branches:  Toledo,  Ohio;  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


C3 


'Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS9 


Belgians  Beautify  Your  Farm! 


"Look  at  the  funny  little 
team  of  mules,"  said  Ruth 
as  we  drove  by  the  pasture. 
"It's  a  shame  to  spoil  such 
a  beautiful  place  with  a 
shabby  team  like  that." 


"Oh,"  she  exclaimed  later, 
"look  at  those  beautiful 
horses!  Why  don't  some 
people  realize  how  much 
nicer  their  places  look  with 
fine  big  Belgians  pulling 
their  wagons?" 


Don't  let  anyone  talk  this  way  about  your 
work  teams.  Buy  a  team — or  a  pair  of  Repajo 
Belgian  Colts.  Write  for  illustrated  folder  C-2. 

REPAJO  FARMS 


T.  E.  Hicks 


Royal  Oak,  Maryland 


N.  L.  Gambrill 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

FOR  QUALITY  BEEF 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  are 
solid  black  in  color  and  have 
no  horns.  They  require  no  ex- 
pensive buildings  or  equip- 
ment. They  will  turn  your 
pasture  grass  and  home-grown 
feeds  into  quality  beef,  which 
always  brings  a  premium. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  on 
the  Breeding  and  Feeding  of 
Aberdeen  Angus. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 


WORTON 


MARYLAND 


Accredited  free  from  Tuberculosis 
and  Bang's  Disease- 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $75. 
New  natural  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 
New  russet  exercising  harness,  $35. 
New  fine  harness,  $65. 
New  combination  bridles,  $20. 
Viceroy  show  wagons,  $275. 

COLONIAL  POST  LAMP 

$10.00  Prepaid 


Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 

10"  x  10"  x  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 


RAY  HAZEN 

5450   Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNOUNCING  

The  Second  Annual 

"YEARLING  SALE" 


AT 


SPINDLETOP  FARMS 

LEXINGTON.  KENTUCKY 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  26th,  1939 


A  Superb  lot  of  Royally  bred  yearlings  by  BEAU  PEAVINE 
and  AMERICAN  ACE,  our  two  great  sires.  Also  a  few 
finished  show  horses. 

"Only  Quality  Horses  Offered 
in  Our  Annual  Sales" 

if  KEEP  THIS  DATE  OPEN  AND  ATTEND  OUR  ~h 
I  SECOND  SALE  OF  "QUALITY  SADDLE  HORSES"  I1 

For  catalog  and  information  address 

W.  CAPE  GRANT,  Mgr. 
MRS.  M.  F.  YOUNT,  Owner 


STARLINE' 


r      STARLINE'S  NEW 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 

IMPROVEMENTS 


AGAIN 
STARLINE  LEADS 


★    ★    ★  * 

A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  OUTSTANDING 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 


★  ★  ★  ★ 

FEATURES  INCLUDE 

STARLINE  RUST 
SHIELD  (Patented) 
—  Makes  equipment 
last   twice  as  long. 

•  STARLINE  TAPER 
TOP  CL'RB  (Pal- 
enled) —  Prevents 
big  knees  and  ab- 
scessed briskets. 

•  STARLINE  ROLL- 
UP  W  I  N  D  O  W  S 
(Patented)  —  Can 
be  set  closer  to  ceil- 
ing. No-draft  venti- 
lation. 


MOST  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  LABOR- 
SAVING  AND  HONEY-SAVING  IM- 
PROVEMENTS have  been  developed  bv 
Starline  in  the  past  .',0  years.  Look  to 
Marline  for  the  latest  and  finest.  Whv 
take  chances  with  anything  less? 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY! 


This  display  ide 
your  Starline  De 


STARLINE.  INC..   Dept.  ld.'IS 
Harvard.  III.,  or  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Please  send   me   FREE  64- 
pa«e  Proved  Plan  Book. 
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Modem  Jamesway  housing  for 
fine  slock  at  Wey  Acres  Farm, 
Thiensville,  Wisconsin. 


r^"  ■   ""'"f" 


A  New  Conception  of  Ideal 
Barns    and  Dairy  Equipment 

True  to  Jamesway  traditions,  the  cow  comfort  afforded 
by  modern  housing  is  given  important  credit  in  the 
making  of  Wey  Acres  outstanding  production  records. 
15  A.R.  cows  at  Wey  Acres  average  649  lbs.  butterfat. 

Typical  of  thousands  of  comments  made  by  Jamesway 
customers  the  country  over,  Manager  "Joe"  Simmons  of 
Wey  Acres  says — "There  is  nothing  to  equal  these 
Jamesway  all-metal  barns  for  cow  comfort  and  good 
practical  working  conditions,  winter  and  summer." 

Before  building,  remodeling,  equipping,  or  ventilating 
any  kind  of  farm  building— find  out  about  the  free  con- 
sultation service  offered  by  the  Jamesway  Man.  A  letter 
to  our  nearest  office  will  bring  complete  information. 


JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  CL-29 

ELM  IRA,  N.  Y. 


FORT  ATKINSON,  WISC. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


// 


// 


The  Best  of  All 
Liniments 

AINTREE 


prepared  in  London  by 

Day,  Son  &  Hewitt 

can  now  be  had 
in  this  country 

Send  for  a 
Free  Sample  Today 

llhitemarsl),  $a. 


FOR  SALE 

ARABIAN 
HORSES 


JOHNSTON  FARMS 
McDonald, Tennessee 


SHOW  HORSES  AT  AUCTION 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  17th,  1939 

INTERNATIONAL  AMPHITHEATRE, 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO 
SALE  COMMENCING  7  P.  M. 

Mandalanc  Farms  announces  tile  absolute  Dispersal 
Sale  of  their  entire  lot  of  three  and  live  waited  show 
horses  which  includes  the  following: 

HIGH  TIDE,  ti  nut  gelding 

ROYAL  AMERICAN. 
MY   BRIAR   ROSt.  ,  ,are 

PADDY  LOU  DARE.  mare 
SWINGTIME  LADY,  rive  gaited  mare. 
ROYAL  JESTER.  |ding 
PATRICIA  GORDON.  Lding 
LONG  SHOT,  three  elding! 
Seldom  has  the  public  an  opportunity  to  buy 
horses  like  the  above  at  auction. 

RED  TOP  FARM.  Libertyville.  Illinois,  win  also 
sell  three  very  good  horses,  including  their  great 
five  mailed  mare  SCARLET  SEC*" 

There   will    also   he  several 
horses  sold  in  this  sale. 

Catalogs  of  the  entire  sale  w 
Quest. 


IB  I 


Chestnut  gelding,  (3  gaited).  His  ivoord 
show  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  geld- 
ings shown  the  last  three  seasons. 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicaso, 


inois 


CHAPIN  GAME  BIRD  KERNELS 


Chapin  Game  Bird  Ker- 
nels Lay  All  fed  daily  to 
your  game  birds  will  build 
up  the  necessary  body 
strength  required  for  a 
eood  egg  production  in  the 
Spring. 

When  game  birds  are  in 
small  breeding  pens  or 
where  cover  is  sparse,  we 
recommend  our  25 Pro- 
tein Kernels  Lay  All  for 
the  best  results. 

For  Colony  Brooder  game 
birds.  7  pounds  of  30  %J 
Protein  Game  Bird  Ker- 
nels Start  All  and  Grow  All 
will  be  all  the  feed  re- 
quired for  raising  a  pheas- 
ant to  13  weeks  of  age. 


SILVER  PHEASANT 


Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  Kernels 
Chapin  &  Company       Dept.  C.  L.        Hammond,  Indiana 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 

Grey  Mallard  Ducklings  &  Eggs 


Bronze  and  Wild, Turkeys 
Ring  Neck  and 
Mutant  Pheasants 
For  Restocking 


INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


■ 

FREE1" 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name    — 

Address.   -  — 

City  ....State  


G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds    for    the    Game  Preserve 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
clusive dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
sive stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut 


PHEASANTS 

RINGNECK   —  ORNAMENTAL 

FOR 

SHOOTING  — TABLE  — DISPLAY 


Our  new  pamphlet  on 
Raising  Pheasants 
for 

profit  or  pleasure 
sent  on  receipt  of 
5c  in  stamps 

RAINBOW  FARM  PHEASANTRY 

BARRINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Stock  NATIVE  WILD  GAME! 

Ruffed  Grouse         White-tailed  Deer 
Sharptailed  Grouse  Beaver 
Prairie  Chicken        Varying  Hare 


Northern  Cottontail 
Fox  &  Gray  Squirrel 
Red  &  Gray  Fox 
Raccoon 
Bear 


Also,  exotic 
Pheasants  &  eggs 


Bobwhite 
Wild  Turkey 
Mallard 
Black  Duck 
Pintail 
Teal 

Wood  Duck 
Canada  Goose 

"Everything  in  game  &  eggs" 

Booking  orders  now  for  1939  fall 
delivery  of  the  finest  full-flying  wild- 
type  Mallards  ever  offered  in  Amer- 
ica. 500-5000  lots  very  reasonable. 
Booking  for  fall  delivery  of  fine 
range-reared  Ringneck  Pheasants  for 
shooting  at  advance  season,  quantity 
price,  lots  of  100  or  more. 

SANDHILL  GAME  FARM 

BABCOCK  WISCONSIN 
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norse  notes  a  Lommeni  by  Elizabeth  Grinneii 


Nice  as  it  would  be,  it  isn't  necessary  to 
go  to  Florida  or  California  immediately 
in  order  to  get  into  a  discussion  about 
horses.  It  will  probably  be  advisable  to  head 
for  one  of  those  places  presently  in  order  to 
relax  in  an  atmosphere  that  has  more  action 
and  less  argument,  but  right  now  so  many 
word  pictures  are  being  painted  that  I 
scarcely  know  which  one  to  look  at. 

REPORT  ON  STEEPLECHAS1NG.  The 

New  York  State  Racing  Commission  exploded 
quite  a  bombshell  recently  by  suggesting  that 
its  tracks  discontinue  steeplechasing.  "Under 
present  conditions,"  the  report  read,  "steeple- 
chase racing  on  the  main  tracks  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  flat 
sport.  Unless  drastic  changes  are  made,  it  is 
far  better  that  racing  through  the  field  be 
confined  to  hunts  meetings."  This  hurts  and 
principally  because  it  is  said  with  so  much 
justice.  For  many  years  three  of  the  New  York 
tracks  have  been  loyal  to  steeplechasing  and 
with  untiring  devotion  a  small  group  of  owners 
has  kept  the  sport  alive.  Other  stables  have 
come  and  gone  but  there  have  not  been 


enough  steeplechase  horses  of  different  inter- 
ests in  training  recently  to  make  up  races  of 
sufficient  excitement  to  sell  the  sport  to  the 
general  public.  Like  it  or  not,  that  is  the  way 
it  has  been.  Here  are  the  New  York  tracks 
trying  the  best  way  they  know  how  to  do  the 
things  that  they  believe  are  soundest  for  Thor- 
oughbred racing  and  for  the  public — whether 
you  approve  of  their  methods  or  not  you  must 
admit  their  sincerity — facing  on  all  sides  the 
competition  of  mushroom  organizations  that 
are  run  principally  for  profit.  The  New  York 
tracks  hold  fewer  races  than  the  mutuel  tracks 
and  yet  daily  one  of  these  races  is  given  over 
to  a  sport  that  the  general  public  does  not 
understand  or  especially  care  for.  But  the 
alternative,  turning  steeplechasing  over  to  the 
hunts  meetings,  is  not  too  alluring.  Although 
New  York  has  five  hunts  meeting  courses, 
only  one  of  them,  the  United  Hunts  course  in 
Roslyn,  is  suitable  for  top-class  steeplechasing 
and  even  that  would  require  the  building  of 
stables,  additional  stands,  fencing  and  pad- 
docks before  it  could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
For  years  people  have  been  arguing  about 
what  is  wrong  with  steeplechasing  and  many 


schemes  for  its  promotion  have  been  attempted 
but  whatever  the  causes  have  been,  the  results 
are  obvious.  There  are  too  many  brush  races, 
they  are  too  much  alike,  and  they  are  spread 
out  too  thin.  Some  of  them,  certainly,  had 
better  go  by  the  board.  However,  it  would 
seem  at  a  glance  that  a  lot  more  could  be  ac- 
complished if  the  hunts  meetings  gave  steeple- 
chasing back  to  the  big  tracks  rather  than 
have  the  main  tracks  turn  it  over  to  the  hunts 
meetings.  If  they  could  see  sufficient  entries 
to  make  up  well-filled,  interesting  races  with 
good  competition,  the  public  would  learn  to 
like  the  sport.  Owners,  trainers,  and  riders 
of  brush  horses  would  have  a  much  better 
time  of  it,  because,  with  the  variety  of  races 
that  could  be  provided  with  a  large  number 
of  available  starters,  almost  any  of  their 
horses — unless  they  were  terribly  bad — would 
have  a  chance  of  winning  an  occasional  event 
(and  some  money  with  it  too)  and  they 
wouldn't  have  to  chase  all  over  Robin  Hood's 
barn  to  do  it.  And  when  you  come  right  down 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  brush  racing  never 
was  hunter  racing,  in  this  country,  and  never 
will  be  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

In  any  case  it  looks  as  if  the  bell  might 
soon  be  rung.  The  New  York  Racing  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  warning.  Sufficient  inter- 
est in  steeplechasing  must  be  indicated  to 
make  it  worth  while  or  else — and  it  will 
probably  do  more  good  than  all  the  advertis- 
ing, promotion,  arguing,  and  complaining  that 
has  recently  been  boiling  about  this  really 
great  sport. 

NEW  RACE  TRACKS.  I  suppose  the 
organization  that  is  building  the  new  race 
track  in  Westport,  Massachusetts,  must  want 
it  but  I  can't  find  any  one  else  that  does 
especially.  The  dates  were  granted  against  the 
wishes  of  future  Governor  Saltonstall,  they 
have  taken  some  of  the  weeks  that  the  state's 
established  track,  Suffolk  Downs,  depended  on 
and  the  good  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Westport  are  "dead  agin"  the  whole  business. 
Possibly  it  will  be  a  success.  It  will  probably 
bring  some  money  into  a  few  pockets  and 
take  a  lot  out  of  others  but  as  a  whole  it 
doesn't  look  as  if  it  would  add  much  to  the 
racing  prestige  of  the  Bay  State. 

One  worry  that  is  bound  to  annoy  the  per- 
son that  is  primarily  interested  in  the  horses 
themselves  is  where  are  all  the  animals  coming 
from  to  race  at  all  these  tracks.  A  shortage  is 
bound  to  make  dull,  inconsistent  racing  and 
yet,  except  for  providing  places  primarily  for 
betting  and  secondarily  for  racing,  it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  that  some  of  these  tracks  are 
doing  much  to  encourage  a  supply.  The  pro- 
motors,  owners,  managers,  and  politicians  get 
their  cut  of  whatever  melon  there  is  while  the 
average  owner  struggles  along  trying  to  win 
enough  to  make  his  wages,  feed  bills,  jockey 
fees,  and  shipping  expenses.  When  one  hears 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  money  that  is 
divided  at  some  tracks,  the  daily  purses  seem 
disproportionately  low.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  encourage  the  breeding,  owning,  and  rac- 
ing of  horses  as  much  as  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  little  money  out  of  it,  and  the  tracks 
that  are  now  operating  under  a  more  fair 
distribution  of  their  proceeds  are  really  insur- 
ing their  own  futures. 

CLASS  CONDITIONS.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal activities  of  the  American  Horse  Show 
Association  at  present  is  an  effort  to  establish 
more  comprehensive  class  specifications.  The 
very  fact  that  the  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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Speed  Stories  .  .  .  Deer  Damage  .  .  .  Fox  Hunting— an  Industry 


We've  all  heard  terrific  accounts  over 
the  after-dinner  liqueurs,  when  fences 
and  glasses  are  both  constantly  raised, 
of  the  speed  of  various  packs — how  the  pace 
of  the  hunt  reached  forty  miles  an  hour  as 
they  tore  over  such  and  such  an  American 
Leicestershire.  It  was,  therefore,  somewhat  of 
a  blow  to  read  in  no  less  an  authentic  sheet 
than  the  Maiden  Xews,  of  the  illustrious  fox 
hunting  state  Massachusetts,  that  the  official 
average  speed  figures  are  as  follows:  fox,  26 
miles  an  hour;  fox-hound,  22;  grey  wolf,  20; 
jack  rabbit,  28;  greyhound,  30;  antelope,  32. 
In  passing  I  might  say  that  a  Maryland  man 
claims  a  fox  did  42  miles  an  hour  down  a  road 
in  front  of  his  car.  These  figures  also  explain 
why  the  trial  hounds  of  England  have  crosses 
of  greyhound  blood  put  in  them  for  their 
races  over  drag  lines  before  the  high  wagering, 
and  generally  "high,"  miner  audiences.  How- 
ever, for  any  mounted  drag  hunting  American 
thrusters,  high  or  low,  we  recommend  getting 
a  draft  of  Whizzer  blood.  We  ran  Ben  Hart- 
man  "s  letter  several  years  ago  and  herewith 
refresh  the  reader's  mind:  "The  fastest  dog  I 
ever  knew  was  named  Whizzer.  In  December, 
1932  there  came  a  four-inch  snow.  The  next 
morning  the  owner  of  Whizzer  took  him  to 
Twin  Mountains.  He  soon  found  a  big  red-fox 
track  and  turned  Whizzer  loose.  The  dog  left 
on  the  fox  track  so  fast  he  just  melted  the 
snow  as  he  went.  Down  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  he  jumped  a  rail  fence,  burnt  the 
three  top  panels  where  he  crossed,  and  set  fire 
to  an  old  sage  field.  Even  the  sound  of  his 
voice  was  two  hundred  yards  behind  him  all 
the  time.  The  fox  and  dog  came  back  up  the 
mountain  and  just  as  he  passed  his  owner  he 
caught  the  fox,  but  he  was  traveling  with  such 
speed  he  made  three  complete  trips  around 
the  mountain  before  he  could  stop  to  kill  the 
fox.  Whizzer  was  so  fast  that  in  his  three  trips 
around  the  mountain  he  outran  his  shadow 
one  complete  circle.  The  last  I  knew  of 
Whizzer  he  was  at  Forty  Four,  Arkansas,  still 
going  fast." 

DEER  DAMAGE.  Regarding  the  damage 

by  deer  to  agricultural  sections  Seth  Gordon, 
Executive  Director  of  ihe  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  emphasized   recently  that  the 


Commission  was  "trying  to  get  the  hunters  to 
concentrate  on  taking  them  out  of  the  agri- 
cultural sections  to  relieve  damage  to  farmers." 
And  the  last  issue  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Game 
Xews"  states  that  "The  number  of  deer  killed 
by  landowners  to  protect  their  farm  crops  is 
mounting  higher  and  higher,  close  to  3000 
having  been  shot  since  January  1.  More  than 
forty  deer  were  killed  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
damage  to  oats  and  buckwheat  on  one  farm. 
The  officer  reporting  the  case  said  that  the 
farmer  has  given  up  in  despair,  realizing  that 
he  cannot  cope  with  the  situation  any  longer." 

Both  for  the  sake  of  agriculture,  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  fox  hunting,  we  have  bent  every 
effort  to  eliminate  deer  from  our  hunting 
country.  Among  the  gunmen  answering  the 
enticing  prospectus  were  three  artillerymen 
from  a  distant  steel  mill.  Stopping  their  car 
in  a  likely  looking  place  they  found  the  land 
all  posted.  Finally  one  of  the  prospective  Nim- 
rods  volunteered  to  go  to  a  farmhouse  and  ask 
for  permission.  The  farmer  said  O.  K.  on  con- 
dition the  gunner  would  do  something  for  him. 
The  farmer  explained  he  had  an  old  horse 
which  his  family  all  loved,  and  none  of  them 
could  bear  to  shoot  it  although  having  broken 
its  leg,  it  should  be  put  out  of  the  way.  So  the 
gunner  had  the  old  relic  pointed  out  to  him 
in  the  field,  and  said  he'd  be  only  too  glad  to 
attend  to  the  matter.  Being  a  bit  of  a  wag, 
when  he  rejoined  his  buddies  and  was  asked 

how  he'd  made  out,  he  said  "the  old  said 

to  get  off  and  stay  off."  Mournfully  the  trio 
walked  back  through  the  field.  Suddenly  as 
they  passed  the  old  horse,  the  chap  who  had 
acted  as  ambassador  muttered,  "Now  we 
won't  have  a  chance  to  shoot  a  thing.  I  have 

a  mind  to  shoot  the  old  's  horse  there.  It 

would  serve  him  right,  orderin'  us  off  that 
way."  So  saying  he  raised  his  gun  and  shot 
the  old  plug  dead  as  the  proverbial  doornail. 
At  this  apparently  completely  berserk  act  his 
two  companions  fled  panic-stricken  to  their 
car,  plunged  in,  and  bounced  away.  The  am- 
bassador-executioner now  had  no  way  of  get- 
ting home  except  a  twenty-five  mile  walk,  so 
he  dismally  retraced  his  steps  to  the  farm- 
house. The  farmer,  however,  was  so  pleased 
at  his  dispatching  the  horse  for  him  that  he 
took  him   out   hunting  himself,   and  they 


furthermore  bagged  a  deer.  Then  the  steel 
gentleman  was  given  supper  and  that  night 
— no,  there  was  no  farmer's  daughter — the 
gunner  was  run  back  to  the  bus  line. 

FOX  HUNTING,  AN  INDUSTRY.  Few 

people  realize  the  amount  of  money  which  is 
spent  on  fox  hunting.  In  Great  Britain  for 
instance  it  is  over  $75,000,000  a  year.  There 
are  200  organized  packs  in  Great  Britain  who 
spend  115.000.000  a  year.  100.000  horses  for 
just  hunting,  groom's  wages  £3,200,000,  for- 
age £4,160,000,  shoeing  £560,000,  hounds 
£847,000,  vets  £320,000,  sundries  £423,000 
plus  £5.500,000  for  hunt  servants'  wages, 
food,  clothes,  equipment,  subscriptions,  dam- 
age claims,  tailors,  bootmakers,  grain  dealers, 
saddlers,  hotel  keepers,  etc.;  and  while  the 
United  States  has  fewer  organized  packs,  viz. 
128,  it  has  thousands  of  individuals  own- 
ing from  one  to  fifty  hounds. 

In  America  there  are  125  organized  packs 
but  in  addition  there  are  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual fox  hunters  to  every  member  of  an 
organized  pack  and  these  individuals  often 
have  over  50  hounds  apiece.  So  the  total  of 
money  spent  in  America  compares  favorably 
with  the  mother  country,  and  at  the  rate  it 
has  grown,  it  is  already  a  valuable  industry 
to  the  countryside.  This  progress  has  been 
steady  since  the  founder  of  our  country 
hunted  the  gray  foxes  along  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  Samuel  Henry's  "Foxhuntirfg  is 
Different"  shows  some  of  this  sporting  side 
of  George  Washington  who  "attended  a  cock- 
fight and  a  vestry  meeting  on  the  same  day. 
He  would  go  to  church  and  enter  in  his  diary 
the  pious  duty  as  performed.  But  he  said  not 
who  the  preacher  was  nor  subject  of  the 
sermon.  Foxes,  hounds  and  hunting  were 
matters  that  loomed  large  in  his  philosophy, 
and  there  is  detail  after  detail.  You  cannot 
help  loving  Washington  when  you  read  his 
diaries,  and  unstudied  record  of  day-to-day 
happenings.  The  man  stands  forth  alive.  .  .  . 
Despite  the  treatment  he  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  historians,  who  have  made  of  him 
an  aloof  and  detached  god,  to  a  fellow-lover 
of  sport  the  Virginian  seems  a  departed  friend, 
a  human  and  responsive  character  with  whom 
he  has  spent  many  (Continued  on  page  33) 
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PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  LONG  FRIENDSHIP 


Men  who  own  CadillaoFleetwoods  usually  hold  them 
among  their  most  prized  possessions— one  of  the  few  things 
they  would  be  reluctant  to  let  go,  provided  there  were  no 
way  to  replace  them. 

They  think  of  them  much  as  they  think  of  their  close 
personal  friends.  And,  indeed,  Cadillac-Fleet  w  ood  does  offer 
many  of  the  attributes  of  friendship.  It  is  unfailingly  depend- 
able; it  brings  to  its  owner  a  sense  of  comfort  and  rest  and 
relaxation;  and  it  is  a  perfect  companion  for  every  occasion. 

And  this  is  true  of  Cadillac  to  a  greater  degree  than  of 
any  other  car  in  America.  For  Cadillac  is  the  only  builder 
in  the  fine-car  field  which  has  not  lent  its  name  to  a  car 


designed  to  sell  in  a  wider  market.  Steadfastly,  throughout 
the  years,  Cadillac  has  held  to  the  fine-car  ideal  — building 
always  for  quality,  rather  than  for  price. 

The  public  has  been  quick  to  see  and  to  appreciate  this 
effort  to  serve  it  better  and  to  protect  its  interests.  During 
the  last  model  year,  Cadillac  accounted  for  nearly  one-half 
of  all  cars  sold  above  $2000  ...  a  price  field  that  is  served 
by  four  manufacturers. 

If  you  are  one  who  has  tried  other  cars  and  found  them 
wanting— we  respectfully  suggest  that  you  buy  a  Cadillac- 
Fleetwood.  Undoubtedly,  your  purchase  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  long  friendship. 


ADILLAC  P  LEETW00D  V8wl6 


Albert  Steiner  from  Black  Star 


Humane  Deer  Control  ....  Firearms  Regulations  ....  4  Big  Gun 


Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  game  commissions  of 
some  of  our  Eastern  States  in  the  admin- 
istration and  control  of  the  white-tailed  deer. 
Everyone  interested  in  game  restoration  ought 
to  remember  what  happened  a  few  years  ago 
on  the  Kaibab  Forest  in  Arizona  where  deer 
were  encouraged  to  multiply  in  a  closed  area 
and  where  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  disposal  of  a  possible  surplus.  A  surplus 
developed  and  what  then  occurred  on  the 
overcrowded  area  is  too  revolting  to  describe. 
In  1938  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  a  similar  disaster  prescribed 
a  five-day  open  season  on  antlerless  deer  and 
none  at  all  on  antlered  bucks.  Reports  indi- 
cate that  about  100,000  animals  were  killed. 
"The  Philadelphia  Inquirer"  discussed  the 
matter  editorially,  but  for  once,  at  least,  that 
much  respected  journal  failed  to  inquire  into 
the  fundamentals  of  an  action  that  it  did 
not  hesitate  to  criticize.  The  editorial  writer 
romped  all  over  the  Commission  for  permit- 
ting such  a  grievous  outrage.  I  gained  the 
impression  that  the  "Inquirer"  thought  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission  an  ignorant, 
heartless,  sadistic  lot  indeed,  all  of  which  is 
contrary  to  my  knowledge  and  conviction. 

The  "Inquirer's"  remarks  furnish  another 
example  of  good  and  admirable  sentiment  al- 
lowed to  get  out  of  hand  to  the  point  where 
it  would  defeat  its  own  humane  purpose.  We 
know  that  because  of  a  surplus  of  does  in 
Pennsylvania  forests  many  deer  have  starved 
to  death  and  that  bucks  are  shedding  their 
antlers  months  earlier  than  is  normal.  There 
are  many  other  signs,  too  obscure  perhaps  for 
the  "Inquirer"  to  note,  that  the  entire  herd 
has  been  badly  weakened  by  overcrowding. 
The  only  possible  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  animals.  This  the  Com- 
mission has  done  and  it  is  now  being  scolded 
for  taking  such  leasonable,  necessary  action. 

HUMANE  MEASURES.  Who  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  state  oi  affair-,  anyway?  Who  is 


to  be  blamed  for  allowing  matters  to  reach 
the  point  where  a  hundred  thousand  deer 
must  be  shot  or,  as  an  alternative,  be  allowed 
to  die  of  starvation  and  disease?  I  think  the 
original  culprit  is  none  other  than  our  old 
strangely  revolting,  strangely  inspiring  friend, 
the  progressive,  destructive,  creative,  civilized 
white  man  who  took  the  land,  destroyed  the 
forests,  polluted  the  streams,  built  highways 
and  cities,  ran  out  or  killed  off  the  wolves 
and  panthers,  and  raised  enlightened  hell  gen- 
erally with  the  natural  scheme  of  things.  And 
now  some  of  us  haven't  the  good  manners  to 
be  quiet  while  the  Commission  sorrowfully 
does  what  it  can,  in  the  most  humane  way 
possible,  to  correct  these  evils  of  our  own 
begetting  in  order  to  prevent  Nature  from 
doing  the  same  thing  in  nastier  ways.  The 
same  kind-hearted  people  who  shriek  of  mur- 
der and  massacre  over  the  destruction  of  sur- 
plus deer  no  doubt  approve  the  work  of  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.  in  disposing  of  homeless  or  help- 
less cats  and  dogs  and  the  merciful  extermina- 
tion of  crippled  horses  and  other  domestic 
animals.  To  all  such  unfortunate  creatures 
death,  quick  and  painless,  is  the  greatest  gift 
within  man's  power  to  bestow,  and  he  who 
lacks  the  nerve  to  administer  it  when  it  is 
necessary  is,  in  my  opinion,  something  less 
than  a  sportsman  and  something  less  than 
a  humanitarian.  He  certainly  shouldn't  be 
allowed  to  own  animals.  I  can't  see  that  it 
is  different  when  the  deer  or  other  species  of 
wildlife  instead  of  domestic  animals  are  in 
desperate  case.  We  have  made  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  these  creatures  and  that  obliga- 
tion occasionally  entails  the  destruction  of  in- 
dividuals otherwise  doomed  to  worse  fortunes. 

For  myself  I  would  scarcely  regard  it  a 
sporting  adventure  to  shoot  a  doe.  but  if 
pressed  for  a  reason  I  would  be  hard  put  to 
find  a  logical  one.  The  doe  is  a  timid,  beauti- 
ful creature,  but  scarcely  more  so  than  the 
buck  deer,  and  certainly  not  less  so  than  a 
hen  mallard  or  pintail.  Yet  I  shoot  these  in 
reasonable  numbers  and  with  a  conscience  as 


clear  as  that  abused,  neglected  guide  to  mor- 
ality ever  gets  to  be.  Without  question  the 
open  seasons  on  deer  bring  out  considerable 
numbers  of  men  whose  definition  of  sports- 
manship differs  greatly  from  our  own.  Some 
shoot  for  meat,  and  some,  no  doubt,  from  an 
atavistic  enthusiasm  for  slaughter.  They 
merely  have  less  for  their  effort  than  the 
sportsman  and  are  foolishly  satisfied  with  less. 

CRITICISMS.  The  "Inquirer,"  which  pro- 
voked this  protest,  wants  to  know  why  the 
Commission  doesn't  trap  these  surplus  does 
and  transfer  them  to  less  crowded  regions.  It 
is  my  impression  that  this  was  attempted  and 
probably  is  still  being  carried  on  wherever 
the  method  is  found  to  be  practicable,  but  he 
who  urges  the  catching  and  transfer  of  100,- 
000  deer  can  have  little  notion  of  the  ob- 
stacles, financial  and  physical,  which  would 
have  to  be  overcome.  It  may  be  that  the 
Commission  couldn't  find  room  elsewhere  for 
these  100,000  animals.  Pennsylvania  once  had 
plenty  of  land  that  was  suitable  for  deer.  It 
still  has  it,  and  the  "Philadelphia  Inquirer" 
is  sitting  on  some  of  it. 

The  "Inquirer"  blames  the  eight  Pennsyl- 
vania shooting  fatalities  this  past  season  upon 
the  doe  regulation,  concluding  that  riflemen 
were  careless  because  thev  didn't  have  to  see 
antlers  before  firing.  I  don't  believe  it,  for  I 
have  found  that  one  must  look  as  closely  at 
a  deer  to  see  that  it  doesn't  have  horns  as  to 
determine  that  it  does. 

I  do  not  question  the  views  of  the  "In- 
quirer" or  of  anyone  else,  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes sportsmanship  in  shooting,  but  I  do  wish 
for  the  good  of  our  wildlife  that  everyone, 
sportsman  and  "sentimentalist"  alike,  might 
know  the  facts  and  face  them  squarely  and 
not  go  weeping  and  pouting  and  puling  when 
something  must  be  saved  from  killing  or  when 
something  must  be  killed. 

FIREARMS  REGULATIONS.  The  genial 
spirit  of  the  holiday  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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For  Distinguished  Service 


HONOURS    OF  THE 
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Another  Show  Passes  .  .  .  Corinthians  .  .  .  British  Tank  Tests 


Another  National  Motorboat  Show  has 
come  and  gone,  leaving  enthusiastic 
L  customers  and  exhausted  salesmen  in 
its  wake.  It  was  a  nice  show,  with  the  best 
quality  boats  and  equipment,  on  the  average, 
in  a  long  while.  The  cruisers  showed  minor 
improvements  in  detail  and  equipment,  and 
in  some  cases  even  flashier  finish,  if  you  like 
that.  The  small  cruiser  with  considerable 
speed  and  week-end  living  accommodations  as 
compared  with  the  slower  and  roomier-cab- 
ined boats  received  more  attention  this  year. 
There  were  more  sailboats  than  ever — more 
boats  of  reallv  high  quality,  more  of  a  choice 
in  the  smaller  and  cheaper  stuff.  Runabouts, 
more  of  a  luxury  item,  seem  to  be  coming 
back  a  little.  Motors  show  the  usual  progress 
and  in  one  direction — that  of  small,  light,  and 
low-cost  power  plants — a  remarkable  spurt. 
Accessories  are  as  interesting  as  ever.  Plywood, 
of  one  sort  or  another,  seems  to  be  making 
great  strides  in  general  acceptance  for  small, 
cheap,  and  lightweight  boats  like  pram 
tenders  and  small  sailing  and  outboard  skiffs 
and  chine  boats.  The  softening  of  the  breed 
of  sailormen  has  resulted  in  considerable  study 


of  lightweight  ground  tackle,  the  plough  type, 
especially,  having  proved  very  effective.  And 
gadgetry  mingles  with  engineering  improve- 
ments in  all  manner  of  gear. 

CORINTHIANS.  Liberalism  seems  to  have 
scored  a  victory  in  the  argument  about 
what  is  a  Corinthian — the  yachtsman's  quaint 
word  for  amateur.  There  is  an  element  that 
would  heave  out  of  competition  in  the  sport 
all  the  yacht  brokers,  sailmakers,  designers, 
builders,  paint  salesmen,  writers,  editors,  and 
in  fact  everybody  except  the  cash  customers. 
You  can  make  out  a  theoretically  admirable 
case  for  this  point  of  view,  but  it  runs  up 
against  the  plain  fact  that  most  people  who 
are  in  businesses  connected  with  boating  are 
yachting  enthusiasts  who  chose  their  busi- 
nesses because  they  seemed  to  offer  a  chance 
to  combine  their  pleasure  with  what  they 
fondly  hoped  would  be  a  way  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. Also  that  a  lot  of  the  best  competition 
and  a  lot  of  the  most  popular  personalities  in 
the  game  would  be  lost  to  it. 

Besides,  look  what  a  mess  organizations 
like  the  Lawn  Tennis  Association  get  them- 


selves into  every  now  and  then  during  the 
year  over  their  strict  amateur  rules. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Yacht  Racing  Union  the  matter 
came  up  and  was  settled  by  cutting  out  all 
but  the  introductory  sentence  of  the  definition 
of  Corinthianism,  which  now  reads  "Corin- 
thianism  in  yachting  is  that  attribute  which 
represents  participation  for  sport  as  distinct 
from  gain,  and  which  also  involves  the 
acquirement  of  nautical  experience  through 
the  love  of  sport,  rather  than  through  neces- 
sity or  the  hope  of  gain." 

Sweet  and  simple,  isn't  it.  The  eliminated 
parts  of  the  old  definition,  if  enforced  (which 
they  never  have  been  to  my  knowledge), 
barred  naval  and  merchant  marine  officers 
from  amateur  competition,  and  also  barred 
for  life  anyone  who  had  ever — even  as  a 
college  student  working  during  vacation — 
taken  pay  for  serving  on  a  yacht. 

Of  course  the  definition  as  it  stands  leaves 
a  lot  of  latitude  for  interpretation,  and  a  race 
committee  will  be  able  to  heave  out  a  lot  of 
people  if  it  don't  like  'em. 

The  N.A.Y.R.U.  did  quite  a  bit  of  rule 
overhauling  at  the  meeting,  along  the  lines  of 
bringing  rules  up  to  date  rather  than  actually 
changing  present  practice.  Two  yachts  owned 
by  the  same  person  are  now  eligible  to  race 
in  the  same  class  if  the  race  committee  gives 
its  permission.  Race  committees'  use  of  desig- 
nated cones,  cylinders,  and  such  in  place  of 
code  flags,  for  signals — long  an  established 
practice — was  made  an  honest  woman,  as 
was  the  habit  of  owners  of  boats  under  thirtv 
feet  waterline  of  not  carrying  private  signals 
when  racing  unless  they  want  to.  More  lati- 
tude— but  still  not  enough — was  allowed  in 
the  placing  of  racing  numbers  on  sails.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  yacht  in  cruising  trim  might 
carry  her  anchor  below  instead  of  on  deck — 
this  to  make  safer  light-sail  handling. 

One  old  rule  that  had  been  questioned  was 
not  only  retained  but  given  the  Union's  unani- 
mous vote  that  it  should  be  observed,  which 
it  hasn't  been  by  most  clubs  for  some  years. 
This  is  the  provision  requiring  every  winner 
of  a  prize  to  sign  a  declaration  (a  form 
for  which  must  now  be  provided  him  by  the 
race  committee)  to  the  effect  that  all  the  rules 
were  complied  with  in  the  race  involved.  The 
meeting  also  agreed  to  a  new  rule  which  will 
prevent  the  hoisting  of  oversized  mizzen  stay- 
sails on  yawls  above  the  point  of  measurement 
on  the  mizzenmast. 

These  changes  were  the  result  largely  of  a 
study  of  forgotten  rules  by  a  special  com- 
mittee headed  by  Henry  Hill  Anderson,  who 
is  both  a  sailor,  a  racing  skipper  (there's  a 
vast  difference)  and  a  lawyer. 

Another  special  committee,  headed  by 
Harry  Maxwell,  assigned  to  study  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  class  for  open-design 
racing  which  will  produce  less  expensive  and 
lighter  displacement  boats  than  the  six-meters 
and  R's  offered  an  entertaining  report.  After 
struggling  for  a  year  with  volumes  of  con- 
flicting advice  and  suggestions  from  manv 
sources,  the  committee  reached  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  class  was  certainly  desirable,  and 
desired  by  many;  that  possibly  the  five-meter 
class  established  abroad,  whose  rules  are 
different  from  those  of  the  Sixes  and  larger 
classes,  might  prove  to  be  the  answer,  or 
something  like  it;  but  that  the  real  problem 
was  that  of  getting  a  $4,000  boat  for  $2,500. 

EDMUND  LANG.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
nobody  can  blame  Edmund  Lang,  after  ten 
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years  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club's  race  commit- 
tee, for  wanting  to  retire  and  do 
a  little  sailing  for  a  change.  Sit- 
ting on  a  committee  boat  isn't 
much  fun.  and  it  can  be  and  fre- 
quently is  a  difficult  and  thankless 
job.  If  yachting  is  losing  one  of 
its  best  "officials,  at  least  it  can 
thank  him  for  all  he  has  done 
for  the  game  since  he  took  the  job 
over  in  1929. s 

Ed  Lang  has  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  ideal  race  committee 
chairman  and  has  used  them  all 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  sport. 
His  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  sail- 
ing is  profound,  gained  through 
many  years  of  experience  not  only 
in  all  sorts  of  yachts  but  in  other 
sailing  craft,  from  iceboats  to 
square-riggers.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected of  the  head  of  a  great 
manufacturing  corporation 
(Crocker-Wheeler)  he  combines 
executive  ability  with  technical 
knowledge  to  an  unusual  degree. 
His  spirit  of  fair  play  is  beyond 
question,  and  his  tact  has  more 
than  once  eased  situations — like 
the  Sopwith-Yanderbilt  row  of 
1934 — that,  lacking  it,  would  most 
certainlv  have  developed  into 
something  a  great  deal  more  em- 
barrassing for  everyone  concerned. 

The  decade  of  Lang's  chairman- 
ship has  covered  three  America's 
Cup  series  and  a  marked  change 
in  the  general  yachting  picture.  A 
number  of  improvements  in  the 
technique  of  running  races  for  big 
vachts  have  resulted  from  his  ap- 
plication of  engineering  knowledge 
to  the  problems  in  hand.  And  to 
his  influence  may  be  largely  cred- 
ited a  broadening  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club's  policies,  such 
as  the  holding  of  invitation  races 
for  small  boats  not  enrolled  in  the 
club  fleet  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
Cruising  Rule  classes  on  an  equal 
status  with  the  Universal  Rule 
racers — two  moves  which  have 
saved  some  of  the  club's  cruises 
and  regattas  from  seriously  wan- 
ing in  importance. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Lang 
can  now  get  some  fun  out  of  his 
thirty-footer  Banzai,  the  only 
bright  side  to  his  retirement  is 
that  the  club  has  as  capable  a 
man  as  Walter  L.  Coursen  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

LABOR  TREATY  REAC- 
TIONS. The  wave  of  wrathful 
derision  that  swept  over  Washing- 
ton from  yachtsmen,  fishermen, 
and  small  commercial  boatmen 
after  the  publication  of  the  facts 
on  the  international  labor  treatv 
mentioned  in  this  department  last 
month,  has  started  things  going 
despite  various  smoke-screen  alibis 
attempted  by  the  Labor  and  Com- 
merce departments.  The  most  con- 
structive news  up  to  this  writing 
is  that  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  committee  has 
taken  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the 
boatman,  denounced  the  treaty  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  to  exempt 
all  vessels  under  200  tons  from 
the  prohibitive  licensed -officers  re- 
quirements. The  committee  is  also 


looking  for  loopholes  that  will 
ease  the  strain  on  vessels  a  little 
over  the  200-ton  mark.  Altogether 
some  fifteen  bills  to  exempt  vessels 
under  200  tons  are  before  Con- 
gress. The  Bureau  of  Navigation 
announces  its  interpretation  that 
•  numbered"  yachts  (those  under 
16  tons)  are  exempted  under  the 
treaty  as  it  stands,  but  George  W. 
Rappleyea,  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  American 
Powerboat  Association,  doubts 
whether  this  interpretation  would 
stand  up  in  court,  and  also  imputes 
ulterior  motives  to  the  Bureau. 
I  wouldn't  know  about  that.  Rap- 
pleyea also  tells  me  that  the  labor 
interests  are  still  trying  to  legis- 
late licensed  officers  onto  every- 
thing over  twenty  tons.  The  labor 
lobby  being  virtually  the  law  of 
the  land  these  days  our  advice  is 
to  make  vourself  as  much  of  a  nui- 
sance as  possible  to  your  pet  Con- 
gressmen until  the  most  sweeping 
exemptions  are  actually  enacted 
into  law. 

TANK  TESTS.  For  the  past 
few  years  American  yacht  design- 
ers have  had  the  edge  on  their 
British  contemporaries  as  a  result 
of  the  Stevens  Institute  model- 
testing  tank  and  the  work  of  its 
director,  Prof.  Kenneth  David- 
son, which  accounts  partiallv  for 
a  long  reign  of  American  yachts  in 
international  competition.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  tanks  in  Eng- 
land but  no  apparatus  for  testing 
small  sailing-vacht  models  and 
nobody  who  knew  how  to  do  it 
anyhow.  But  a  company  has  now 
been  formed — Yacht  Tests,  Ltd. — 
which  is  supplying  the  necessary 
equipment  and  has  made  a  deal 
with  Yickers-Armstrong  Ltd.  for 
the  use  of  their  tank.  Its  central 
figure  is  Laurent  Giles,  British 
naval  architect  who,  while  here 
last  year  on  a  visit,  delved  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  Stevens 
lavout  and  technique  under  the 
able  tutelage  of  Prof.  Davidson 
and  Olin  Stephens.  Exhaustive 
tests  were  made  of  Maid  of  Mal- 
ham,  a  fast  cruiser  of  Giles  design, 
and  these  results  will  help  in  cali- 
brating the  new  British  equip- 
ment. The  British  figure  thev  will 
now  have  the  edge  on  the  Amer- 
ican tank-testers,  because  the 
Yickers  tank  is  four  times  the  size 
of  that  at  Stevens,  permitting  the 
use  of  larger  models,  with  cor- 
respondingly more  accurate  re- 
sults, and  of  an  apparatus  by 
which  the  men  making  test  travel 
right  along  with  the  model  and 
testing  gear  while  making  runs. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Prof. 
Davidson,  the  demands  on  the 
Stevens  Institute  tank  are  rapidlv 
reaching  its  capacity,  and  unless 
another  tank  is  built  some  Amer- 
icans will  have  to  sail  around  in 
untanktested  boats  —  a  horrible 
thing  to  contemplate.  In  the  year 
ending  last  September  first  the 
Stevens  tank  tested  193  models,  of 
which  125  were  sailing  vachts. 
Among  the  hulls  tested  were  such 
conspicuous  winners  as  the  ocean 
racers  Bruna,  Blitzen,  Actaea,  and 
Edlu  II;  the  twelve-meters  Xyala 


and  Northern  Light  and  the  six- 
meters  Djinn  and  Goose,  which  is 
quite  an  impressive  array  of  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  value  of  tank 
tests  when  you  compare  it  with 
last  season's  racing  records. 

Horse  notes  and  comment 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
appointed  committees  on  saddle 
horses,  harness  horses,  and  hunters 
have  been  having  considerable 
trouble  sorting  them  out  is  prac- 
tical proof  that  some  such  classi- 
fication is  badly  needed.  The 
equitation  division  will  probably 
have  its  trouble  later  but  it  has 
scarcely  started  its  job  as  yet.  A 
preliminary  booklet  of  suggestions 
on  the  three  divisions  has  been  sub- 
mitted with  requests  for  comment 
and  I  hate  to  think  of  the  amount 
of  mail  containing  conflicting  opin- 
ions that  will  be  received  by  the 
Association  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  varied 
angles  from  which  the  different 
committees  approach  their  sub- 
jects. The  suggestions  in  the  sad- 
dle division  are  mostly  concerned 
with  the  cojiduct  of  the  classes;  it 
looks  as  if  their  jocks  would  have 
to  behave  themselves  in  the  future. 
The  harness  section  goes  in  heavily 
for  appointments,  dividing  the 
classes  that  call  for  them  50-50 
and  laying  strict  emphasis  on  de- 
tail, and  the  hunter  committee  has 
offered  some  excellent  suggestions 
for  prize  lists  as  well  as  a  complete 
catalogue  of  tentative  class  speci- 
fications. So  far  so  good,  but  as 
the  ball  has  been  started  rolling, 
wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  push  it 
a  little  further?  The  saddle  horse 
section,  for  instance,  gives  only  a 
superficial  analysis  of  the  gaits, 
the  harness  section  lists  qualifica- 
tions for  certain  classes  only  and 
although  the  hunter  section  has 
made  a  fine  start  by  stating  where 
emphasis  shall  be  put  in  different 
classes,  it  gives  no  description  of 
the  qualities  to  be  emphasized. 
Would  it  not  be  possible,  since 
these  committees  have  at  last  been 
collected  and  put  to  work,  to  item- 
ize a  few  of  the  most  desirable 
qualifications  as  well  as  some  of 
the  common  faults?  Action,  con- 
formation, quality,  substance, 
manners,  way  of  going,  soundness, 
and  brilliance.  If  each  of  these 
qualifications  could  be  analyzed  in 
a  few  simple  sentences,  it  would  be 
a  thoroughly  constructive  step.  No 
one  realizes  any  better  than  I  do 
how  easy  this  is  to  suggest  and 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  do  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished  it  would  make  for 
better  cooperation  between  the  ex- 
hibitors and  the  judges  and  class 
differentiations  would  be  simpler 
to  state  and  easy  to  understand. 

Guns  and  game 

(Continued  jrom  page  26) 
season  may  have  had  a  perverse 
effect  upon  my  disposition  so  that 
my  positive  poles  are  all  register- 
ing currents  of  furious  discontent 
over  the  stupidity  of  my  fellow 
citizens.  Having  demolished  the 
"Inquirer's"  windmill.  I  turn  with 


fierce  pleasure  to  attack  the  next 
index  of  asininitv,  which  is  a  re- 
newal of  the  attempt  by  those  who 
know  nothing  about  firearms  to 
regulate  the  possession  of  them  by 
those  who  do.  It  is  becoming  very 
hard  to  believe  that  all  the  re- 
formers who  support  the  scheme 
of  individual  disarmament  are  as 
sweet  and  pure  of  heart  and  as 
innocent  of  malice  as  their  gentle 
emanations  would  lead  one  to  supj- 
pose.  Occasionally  there  may  be  a 
white-robed  brother  who  has  it  in 
the  back  of  his  mind  that  when  the 
citizens  lose  the  right  to  bear  arms 
the  gates  of  the  blockhouse  will  be 
down  to  savage  political  doctrines 
which  even  now  are  rending  most 
of  the  world.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  drastic  regula- 
tions controlling  the  possession  of 
firearms  have  all  that  peculiarly 
irritating  quality  that  attends  the 
bland,  didactic,  assured  address  of 
a  damned  fool  speaking  authori- 
tatively upon  a  subject  of  which 
he  is  totally  ignorant. 

A  little  time  ago  a  poor  devil 
who  had  had  enough  of  it,  and 
thank  vou  kindly,  shot  himself 
through  the  head  with  a  pistol. 
The  chief  of  police  of  the  magni- 
tudinous  city  where  the  incident 
took  place  shook  his  head  sadly 
and  remarked  that  the  poor  lad 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do 
himself  in  if  the  law  had  forbidden 
his  owning  a  pistol.  On  the  same 
day,  however,  another  poor  dere- 
lict went  over  one  of  the  city's 
bridges  to  join  the  man  who  had 
pistoled  himself,  while  vet  another 
inhaled  carbon  monoxide  fumes 
and  probably  arrived  at  the  pearly 
gates  in  advance  of  the  others. 

Then  someone  lit  down  on  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and 
complained  that  the  Association 
because  its  business  is  to  teach 
citizens  to  handle  firearms  safely 
and  shoot  them  accurately  is  sub- 
versive of  law  and  order.  People 
who  learned  these  things  might 
feel  impelled  to  commit  murder, 
he  said,  and  never  seemed  to  real- 
ize that  people  who  are  impelled  to 
commit  murder  will  always  find 
weapons. 

All  these  arguments  are  so  spe- 
cious, so  evidently  sprung  from 
abysmal  ignorance  or  unpatriotic 
purpose  as  to  appear  to  have  small 
chance  of  support,  but  actually 
they  are  the  more  dangerous  on 
that  account. 

A  BIG  GUN.  E.  M.  Farris,  of 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Muzzle  Loading 
Rifle  Association.  This  base  crea- 
ture sufficientlv  resembles  a  human 
being  to  be  occasionally  mistaken 
for  one.  Having  won  my  confi- 
dence and  esteem  by  fair  and 
gentle  words,  Mr.  Farris  sent  me 
recently  one  of  the  prettiest  pieces 
of  the  gunsmith's  art  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  a  beautiful  9)4 
percussion  lock  target  rifle  made 
in  1865  by  a  British  gunmaker  for 
Sir  John  Metcalf.  The  long  barrel 
is  rifled  on  the  Whitworth  system 
of  hexagonal  boring  to  shoot  a 
paper  patched,  six-sided  slug  of 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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teS ^st  right/ 


White  Horse  is  the  '"Happy  Medium"  between 

M  too  light  and  too  heavy  Scotch  ...  a  distinctive  blend 

^  of  rare  whiskies  in  perfect  proportion.  White  Horse 

I  lightness  is  a  joy  to  every  palate,  yet  there  is  the  satisfac- 

h  tion  of  its  rare,  full  flavour.  You  need  not  serve  several 

^  brands.  Choose  W  hite  Horse  and  satisfy  all.  Even,"  drop 

U  is  8  years  old.  Every  drop  is  Scotch. 

[  Also  in  Half  Bottles  and  Pints 
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Steamship  Sailings 


NOTHING  TO   DO  .  .  .  BUT 


...WHEN  Y  0  II  USE 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEl  SERVICE . . . 


Let  world-famous  American  Express  Travel 
Service  relieve  you  of  travel  cares,  change 
what  might  be  ordinary  travel  into  an  un- 
forgettable journey  de  luxe  —  without  care, 
worrisome  trifles  or  time-consuming  details. 

Easy  enough!  An  American  Express 
travel  expert  will  help  you  with  your  itin- 
erary, create  one,  if  you  wish,  or  co-ordinate 
your  travel  dreams  into  bright  realities.  He 
will  secure  transportation  by  plane,  ship, 
train  or  motor,  make  hotel  reservations,  ar- 
range sightseeing,  protect  your  travel  funds 
with  Travelers  Cheques,  all  this  before  your 
foot  touches  the  gangplank. 

Step  ashore  in  the  colorful  ports  of  the 
world  —  the  Expected  Guest,  sponsored  by 
international  American  Express!  A  uni- 
formed, English-speaking  courier  to  serve 
you  at  principal  piers,  railway  terminals  and 
frontier  points,  to  assist  you  through  cus- 
toms, smilingly  at  your  service!  At  your 
service,  too,  the  globe-girdling  offices  of 
American  Express  Travel  Service  as  your 
personal  headquarters  for  cables,  mail  and 
local  information. 

A  visit,  phone  call  or  letter  to  any  American 
Express  office  will  place  the  travel  experience 
of  the  American  Express  at  your  command. 

AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


/  // 


Offices  in  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Montreal,  Newark,  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland,  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Toronto,  Washington  and  Worcester. 


To  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Sail 

February  1 
February  1 
February  2 
February  2 
February  3 
February  3 
February  3 
February  4 
February  4 
February  4 
February  8 
February  9 
February  9 
February  10 
February  10 
February  10 
February  10 
February  10 
February  1 1 
February  11 
February  1 1 
February  11 
February  15 
February  15 
February  16 
February  16 
February  16 
February  17 
February  17 
February  17 
February  18 
February  18 
February  IS 
February  18 
February  21 
February  23 
February  23 
February  23 
February  24 
February  24 
February  24 
February  24 
February  24 
February  24 
February  25 
February  25 
February  25 
February  25 


From 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Ynrk 
St.  John 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Boston 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
St.  John 
New  Yi  irk 
New  Yi  irk 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York- 
New  York 
New  York 
New'  York 
St.  John 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  \  rk 
New  York 
St.  John 
New  Yi  irk 
New  York 
New  York 
Boston 
New  York 


To 

Glasgow 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

London 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

London 

Antwerp 

Rotterdam 

Southampton 

Liverpool 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

Helsingfi  irs 

Southampton 

Liverpool 

London 

Liverpool 

Antwerp 

Genoa 

Havre 

Haifa 

Glasgow 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

Gdynia 

London 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

London 

Gothenburg 

Antw  erp 

Rotterdam 

Southampton 

Oslo 

London 

Havre 

Hamburg 

London 

Liverpool 

Southampton 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Helsingfors 

Haifa 

Trieste 

Liverpool 

Antwerp 


Line 

Anchor 
United  States 
Hamburg- American 
Cunard  White  Star 
Canadian  Pacific 
Cunard  White  Star 
United  States 
Red  Star-Bernstein 
Holland- America 
Cunard  White  Star 
Furness 
L'nited  States 
Hamburg- American 
American  Scantic 
Cunard  White  Star 
Canadian  Pacific 
United  States 
LTnited  States 
Red  Star-Bernstein 
Italian 
French 

American  Export 
Anchor 
United  States 
Hamburg- American 
Gdynia- America 
Cunard  White  Star 
Canadian  Pacific 
Cunard  White  Star 
United  States 
Swedish  American 
Red  Star- Bernstein 
Holland -America 
Cunard  White  Star 
Norwegian  American 
Cunard  White  Star 
French 

Hamburg- American 
United  States 
United  States 
Cunard  White  Star 
Cunard  White  Star 
Canadian  Pacific 
American  Scantic 
American  Export 
Italian 
Furness 

Red  Star  Bernstein 


Steamer 

Cameronia 

President  Roosevelt 

Deutschland 

Aurania 

Montrose 

Andania 

American  Trader 

Pennland 

Noordam 

Aquitania 

Nova  Scotia 

Manhattan 

Hamburg 

Scanpenn 

Queen  Mary 

Duchess  of  Richmond 

American  Merchant 

American  Importer 

Ilsenstein 

Rex 

Paris 

Excambion 
Caledonia 

President  Harding 
St.  Louis 
Batory 
Ausonia 

Duchess  of  Bedford 
Scy  thia 

American  Farmer 

Drottningholm 

Konigstein 

Zaandam 

Aquitania 

Bergensfjord 

Alaunia 

He  de  France 

Hansa 

American  Banker 

American  Shipper 

Queen  Mary 

Antonia 

Montclare 

Scanstates 

Exochorda 

Vulcania 

Newfoundland 

Gerolstein 


To  Central  and  South  America 


February  1 
February  3 
February  4 
February  4 
February  8 
February  10 
February  1 1 
Februa ry  1 1 
February  11 
February  15 
February  17 
February  18 
February  18 
February  22 
February  24 
February  25 
February  25 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Y  ork 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

I  New  York 
New  York 

j  New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Y'ork 
New  Y'ork 


Cristobal 
San  Antonio 
Buenos  Aires 
Cristobal 
Cristobal 
Chanaral 
Buenos  Aires 
Puerto  Barrios 
Cristobal 
Cristobal 
Saji  Antonio 
Buenos  Aires 
Cristobal 
( Cristobal 
San  Antonio 
Buenos  Aires 
Cristobal 


United  Fruit 
Grace 

Furness  Prince 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

American  Republics 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Furness  Prince 
United  Fruit 
United  Fruit 
Grace 

American  Republics 
United  F'rmt 


Quirigua 

Santi  Clara  . 

Western  Prince 

Chiriqui 

Jamaica 

Santa  Inez 

Brazil 

Antigua 

Talamanca 

Yeragua 

Santa  Clara 

Southern  Prince 

Quirigua 

Chiriqui 

Santa  Maria 

Uruguay 

Jamaica 


Pacific  Saiiings 


February  2  San  Francisco  Honolulu  Matson 

F'ebruary  5  Los  Angeles  Manila  '  American  President 

February  10  Los  Angeles  Honolulu  .  Matson 

February  14  Los  Angeles  Manila  'American  President 

February  15  Yancouver  Sydney  Canadian  Australasian 

February  16  San  Francisco  Honolulu  Matson 

February  17  Seattle  Kobe  I  Nippon  Y'usen  Kaisha 

February  18  Yancouver  Manila  .Canadian  Pacific 

February  19  Los  Angeles  Manila  American  President 

February  24  Los  Angeles  Honolulu  .Matson 

February  27  I  Los  Angeles  Hongkong  Nippon  Y'usen  Kaisha 

February  28  San  Francisco  Melbourne  Matson 


Lurline 

President  Cleveland 
Matsonia 

President  Garfield 
Niagara 
Lurline 
Heian  Maru 
Empress  of  Japan 
President  Pierce 
Matsonia  , 
Chichibu  Maru 
Mariposa 
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NO  FINER  NAME  IN  WHISKY 


Early  Times  Old  Tucker 


Guns  and  game 

(Continued  from  page  30) 
525  grains  weight.  The  powder 
charge  may  be  anywhere  between 
65  and  125  grains  of  black  powder. 
It  is  an  extremely  accurate  long 
range  weapon  and  its  appearance 
is  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

It  is  ridiculous,  however,  to  call 
this  weapon  a  rifle,  and  in  so  doing 
Mr.  Farris  indulges  a  pretty  liking 
for  the  diminutive.  Actually  the 
gun  is  a  falconet  at  the  very  least, 
and  I  believe  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  or 
anyone  familiar  with  Great  Ordi- 
nance would  rate  it  as  a  bastard 
culverin  without  question. 

Mr.  Farris  failed  to  send  me 
the  recoil  tackle,  but  he  remarked 
disarminglv  that  the  weapon  was 
so  cunninglv  proportioned  that  the 
recoil  was  not  painful.  Of  course 
I  had  to  shoot  it. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  shots 
I  used  a  reduced  charge  of  50 
grains  of  powder.  This  didn't  hurt 
me  very  much  and  the  hollow, 
hungry  bang  indicated  that  the 
gun  was  undernourished.  So  I 
scooped  a  half  pint  of  powder  into 
its  horrid  maw,  rammed  down  a 
slug  that  looked  like  a  quarrel  for 
a  cross  bow,  sighted  on  very  care- 
fully and  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry  to  see 
the  red  blood  flow.  With  valor  I 
repeated  the  operation  four  times. 

Following  the  fifth  shot  I  was 
adjudged  by  competent  disinter- 
ested witnesses  to  be  unable  to 
return  to  battery.  Wallowing  there 
convulsively  in  a  pool  of  blood  I 
thought  forlornly  on  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  and  was  only 
mildly  heartened  when  the  target 
came  back  from  the  60-yard  range 
with  five  hexagonal  prints  merging 
into  one  hole.  Mr.  Farris  says,  and 
sends  the  proof  of  it,  that  Sir 
John's  rifle  will  shoot  3-inch 
groups  at  200  yards.  I  believe  him, 
though  I  shouldn't.  The  dissem- 
bling scoundrel  was  right,  too, 
about  the  recoil  not  being  painful 
— to  the  spectators  it  wasn't! 
Poor  Sir  John  Metcalf!  Perhaps 
you  had  an  E.  M.  Farris,  too! 
Where  are  you  now? 

Fox  limiting 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
happy  hours  afield ;  for  foxhunters 
.  .  .  speak  the  same  language.  In 
the  carefree  years  of  1768-69-70, 
the  Virginian  planted  and  reaped, 
bred  horses,  experimented  with  the 
soil,  ingeniously  sought  to  devise 
a  better  plow  .  .  .  With  meticulous 
detail  he  tells  about  each  hunt, 
how  long  it  lasted,  whether  the 
quarry  was  lost,  denned  or  killed, 
of  hounds  switching  from  fox  to 
deer  and  says  they  once  got  after 
a  bear.  Washington's  spelling  was 
rather  unorthodox.  An  entry  of 
Feb.  12,  1768:  'Foxhunting  with 
Col.  Fairfax.  Catched  two  foxes.' 
Oct.  22,  1768,  relates  how  he  went 
'a-hunting  with  Lord  Fairfax  and 
Col.  Fairfax — catched  two  foxes.'  " 
Washington's  huntsman  was  a 
little  Negro  named  Billy  Lee,  a 
former  jockey,  who,  according  to 
this  authority,  after  his  master 


died  "drank  himself  to  death." 

Showing  how  foxhunting  can 
make  a  community  the  "Washing- 
ton Post"  thus  describes  Farquier 
County,  Virginia:  "Its  business- 
men are  as  interested  in  the  sale 
of  farmlands  and  the  happiness  of 
the  red  fox  as  the  businessmen  of 
Eastern  towns  are  in  the  promotion 
of  new  factories.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  headed  by  George 
Hickman,  would  fight  to  keep 
smokestacks  out  of  the  country  as 
readily  as  Easterners  would  fight 
to  bring  them  in.  .  .  .  The  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  county  is 
attributed  by  E.  S.  Cox,  veteran 
treasurer,  to  the  low  tax  rate.  'We 
have  the  cheapest  tax  rate  of  any 
county  in  Virginia.  It  is  but  86 
cents  on  the  average  and  in  some 
districts  it  is  down  to  80  cents. 
Vet  we  are  out  of  debt  and  have 
a  surplus.'  " 

MORE  BILL  OF  FARES.  We 

saw  the  following  account  from 
the  "Richmond  Register"  in  the 
''Tribune"  of  Corbin,  Kentucky 
and  we  trust  that  it  was  widely 
syndicated  throughout  the  United 
States.  However  we  fear  it  may  be 
confined  to  the  more  sporting  sec- 
tions, inasmuch  as  some  editors 
have  about  as  much  perspective 
about  foxes  as  the  bigoted  gentle- 
men in  New  England  who  made 
bonfires  out  of  some  of  the  Salem 
debutantes  for  being  witches. 
"Down  here  in  the  Blue  Grass 
country  where  fox  hunting  is  al- 
most the  native  sport — next  to 
hoss  racing,  perhaps — and  foxes 
are  carefully  preserved,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  fox's  diet 
has  been  made  by  the  Game  Con- 
servation Department  of  Virginia 
and  their  research  revealed  that 
game  birds  rarely,  if  ever,  are 
eaten  by  foxes.  Rats,  mice,  insects, 
and  fruits  form  the  major  portion 
of  Reynard's  daily  menu,  accord- 
ing to  the  survey.  Here  for  the 
first  time  is  found  the  construc- 
tive value  of  foxes,  which  English 
writers  always  have  attributed  to 
this  distinguished  quadruped  so 
often  classified  merely  as  vermin 
without  getting  credit  for  the  aid 
he  gives  to  farmers  and  landown- 
ers. In  England  many  foxes  are 
well  known  in  a  community,  and 
after  referred  to  with  considerable 
reverence.  In  fact,  they  are  so 
highly  regarded  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  kill  them  even  with  a 
pack  of  hounds,  and  the  huntsman 
and  whips  see  to  it  that  hounds 
are  whipped  off  after  a  good  run." 
Mr.  C.  B.  Davidson,  Jr.  of  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  game-breeders,  recently 
startled  game  shooters  by  insist- 
ing that  foxes  were  not  only  im- 
portant but  absolutely  necessary 
as  a  proper  balance  for  nature,  in 
order  to  consume  destructive  ver- 
min such  as  rats  and  mice,  and 
also  helpful  in  keeping  down  the 
number  of  inferior  game  birds. 

MOUSE  PLAGUE.  One  of  the 

country's  leading  conservationists 
recently  sent  me  a  clipping  which 
reads  as  follows:  "Explanations 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


The  Whisky  That  Made 
Kentucky  Whiskies  Famous 

A  name  that  is  famed  through  the 
years  to  lovers  of  fine  whisky.  Tra- 
ditionally great — at  a  low  price.  A 
Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whisky 
90  Proof. 


4  Fine  Whiskies  in  One 

Selected  for  particular  qualities  to 
meet  the  taste  of  those  who  prefer 
fine  blends.  The  straight  whiskies 
in  this  product  are  3  years  or  more 
old.  A  Blend  of  Straight  Whiskies 
90  Proof. 


BR0WN-F0RMAN  DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED,  At  Louisville  In  Kentucky ...  Since  1870 
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Incoming  Steamships 


STREAMLINED 

FOR  BEAUTY  AND 
PERFORMANCE 

^$0> 


ONLY  a  champion-built  Gar 
Wood  can  give  you  the 
exquisite  streamlining,  graceful 
contours,  and  beautiful  finish  of 
"America's  Smartest  Boats".  98 
beautiful  style-leading  models  . . . 
runabouts,  utilities,  open  and  cabin 
type,  new  Overniter,  sleeping  two 
...  all  completely  redesigned  this 
year.  Why  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  a  Gar  Wood  when  price  is 
no  longer  a  barrier!  Don't  buy 
until  you  see  your  Gar  Wood  mer- 
chant. Or  write  for  attractively 
illustrated  brochure  describing 
all  models. 

Dealers:  Write  or  wire 
for  franchise  information. 

STREAMLINED 
PRICES  START 
AS  LOW  AS 

GAR  WOOD   INDUSTRIES   INC.,   BOAT   DIVISION,  1012  RIVER  ROAD,   MARYSVILLE,  MICHIGAN 

Largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  runabouts  and  utilities  in  the  world. 


1295 


.«  THE  ENJOYMENT 

em  *00J> 


This  is  the  much-talked-of  Land  of  Mariana — the  radiantly 
JsjpL.  warm  Valley  of  the  Sun— where  sun-worshipers  from  the 
*  world  over  gather  to  bask  and  bronze.  Join  them  for  a 
winter  vacation  replete  with  recreation,  relaxation,  romance!  Play 
at  your  favorite  outdoor  game,  or  laze  luxuriously  in  a  palm-shel- 
tered cabana,  while  days  of  perennial  golden  sunshine  and  nights 
of  star-lit  desert  magic  fill  the  very  air  with  glamour.  Accommo- 
dations are  as  varied  as  the  things  there  are  to  do— smart  mid- 
town  hotels  where  you  can  adhere  to  'city  ways';  ranches,  resorts, 
and  desert  inns  where  you  can  'go  western'  ad  infinitum! 

Winter  Rales  now  in  effect  on  Transcontinental  Lines. 


IPhoenix 


Valley  of  the  Sun  Club 

2202  C ► amber  ol  Commerce  Bids. ' 

Please  send  free  new  illustrated  booklets  and 
folder  containing  cartograph  map  of  Arizona 

Nine  

Address  

City-  


_  State. 


From  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Steamer 

/  inc 

Front 

Tn 

Due 

Kxcambion 

American  Fxport 

A  lexandna 

New  York 

Fcbruarv  1 

Roma 

Italian 

Genoa 

New  York 

February  2 

11  re  m  en 

\"i  >rth  German  Idoyd 

Bremen 

Xew  York 

February  2 

De  Grasse 

Frcn  cli 

FI  a  v  re 

New  York 

February  2 

Noi  tnandie 

French 

H  a  v  re 

Xew  York 

February  2  A 

'^unard  White  Star 

Southampton 

Xew  York 

February  3 

;  r     wu  J 

T  lam  burg-  A  merican 

Hamburg 

Xew  York 

February  3 

President  Hardin g 

United  States 

1  lam  burg 

Xew  York 

February  4 

Duchess  of  Richmond 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  Tohn 

February  4 

American  Merchant 

I J  ii  i  ted  States 

London 

New  York 

February  6 

American  Importer 

Uniteil  States 

Liverpool 

Xew  York 

February  6 

Furness 

Liverpool 

Boston 

February  6 

C       tl  ii 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

Xew  York 

February  6 

VI     d  * 

1 1  oil  an  d  -  America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

February  7 

Washington 

United  States 

1 1  amburg 

Xew  ^  ( >rk 

February  8 

Paris 

Fren ch 

Ha  vre 

New  York 

February  8 

£)ueen  Mary 

Cunard  W  hite  Star 

Southampton 

Xew  York 

February  9 

Rex 

Italian 

Genoa 

Xew  York 

February  9 

11  sen  stem 

Red  Star  - Re rn stein 

Antwerp 

Xew  York 

February  9 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

Canadian  Paci  fic 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

February  11 

Scythia 

Cunard  W  hite  Star 

I  .iverpool 

Xew  York 

February  12 

Caledonia 

A  nchor 

Glasgow 

New  York 

February  12 

Drottningholm 

S  w  e  d  i  sh  American 

Gothenburg 

Xew  York 

February  12 

Bat^ry 

Gdynia  -  America 

Gdynia 

Xew  York 

February  13 

St.  Louis 

I  la  mburg  -  America 

I  lamhurg 

Xew  York 

February  13 

Zaandam 

II  ( »11  an  d  -  Am  erica 

Rotterdam 

Xew  York 

February  13 

American   I""  armer 

United  States 

London 

Xew  York 

February  13 

Ausonia 

Cunard  W  hite  Star 

I  la vre 

Xew  York 

February  14 

Exi  chorda 

American  Export 

Alexa  nd  ria 

Xew  York 

February  15 

{ *h  gj  ui  ii]  'ji  11 

French 

1 1  a  v  re 

Xew  York 

February  15 

Red  Star  - Bernstein 

Antwerp 

Xew  ^  ork 

February  16 

Scanstates 

American  Scan  tic 

Gdynia 

Xew  York 

February  16 

.  *  <  i  in  t  a  n  la 

1  "unard  White  Star 

Southampton 

X  e  w  York 

February  17 

I  lamhurg-  American 

1 1  :imburg 

Xew  York 

February  17 

Bergensf  jord 

N orwesria n  American 

Oslo 

Xew  York 

February  18 

Montclare 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

February  19 

American  Banker 

United  States 

London 

X  e  w  York 

February  20 

American  Shipper 

United  States 

London 

Xew  York 

February  20 

An  ton  la 

(  unard  W  lute  Star 

Live  rpi  iol 

Xew  York 

I'cbiuary  21 

Alauma 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

Xew  York 

February  21 

lie   De  France 

French 

1 1  .i  v  re 

Xew  York 

February  21 

Queen  Mary 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

Xew  York 

February  23 

Newfoundland 

Furness 

Liverpool 

Boston 

February  23 

Vulcania 

Italian 

Trieste 

Xew  York 

February  23 

Gerolstein 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

Antwerp 

Xew  York 

February  23 

Deutschland 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

Xew  York 

February  24 

Duchess  of  York 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

February  25 

President  Roosevelt 

United  States 

Hamburg 

Xew  York 

February  25 

Samaria 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

Xew  York 

February  26 

Cameronia 

Anchor 

Glasgow 

Xew  York 

February  26 

Noordam 

Holland- America 

Rotterdam 

Xew  York 

February  27 

Aurania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

Xew  York 

February  28 

1  'ennland 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

Antwerp 

Xew  York 

February  28 

From  Central  and  South  America 


From  the  Orient  and  the  South  Seas 


Southern  Prince 

Furness  Prince 

Buenos  Aires 

N  <-  w 

York 

February  1 

i  Im  iqui 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

Xew 

York 

February  2 

Jamaica 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

1-Vbruary  5 

Santa  Inez 

Grace 

Cbanaral 

New 

York- 

February  6 

Brazil 

American  Republics 

Buenos  Aires 

New- 

York 

February  7 

Talamanca 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

February  9 

Antigua 

United  Fruit 

Puerto  Barrios 

Xew 

York 

February  9 

Veragua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

Xew 

York 

February  12 

Santa  Clara 

Grace 

Valparaiso 

New 

York 

February  13 

Eastern  Prince 

Furness  Prince 

Buenos  Aires 

Xew 

York 

February  15 

Quirigua 
Chiriqui 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

February  16 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

February  19 

Santa  Maria 

Grace 

Valparaiso 

New 

York 

F>bruary  20 

Uruguay 

American  Republics 

Buenos  Aires 

New 

York 

February  21 

Antigua 

United  Fruit 

Puerto  Barrios 

New 

York 

February  23 

Jamaica 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

February  23 

Talamanca 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

Xew 

York- 

February  26 

Santa  Rita 

Grace 

Chanaral 

Xew 

York 

February  27 

Lurline 

Mat  son 

Honolulu 

T.os  Angeles 

FVbruary  3 

President  Cleveland 

American  President 

Manila 

Los  Angeles 

February  4 

Heian  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Kobe 

Seattle 

February  5 

Xiagara 

Canadian  Australasian 

Sydney- 

Vancouver 

February  10 

Matsonia 

Matson 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco 

February  10 

Empress  of  Japan 

Canadian  Pacific 

Manila 

Vancouver 

Februarylll 

Lurline 

Matson 

Honolulu 

Los  Angeles 

February  17 

President  Pierce 

American  President 

Manila 

Los  Angeles 

February  18 

Mariposa 

Matson 

Melbourne 

San  Francisco 

February  21 

Hikawa  Maru 

Xippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Kobe 

Seattle 

February  22 

Chichibu  Maru 

Hong  Kong 

Los  Angeles 

February  24 

Matsonia 

Matson 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco 

February  24 

Empress  of  Asia 

Canadian  Pacific 

Manila 

Vancouver 

February  25 
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Fox  hunting 

{Continued  from  page  33) 

are  being  sought  for  the  army  of 
field  mice  that  has,  in  past  weeks, 
invaded  the  rich  truck  garden 
areas  of  northern  San  Mateo 
county.  California,  and  wrought 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  dam- 
age to  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and 
other  crops."  Among  the  most 
likely  reasons,  says  Richard  H. 
Pough,  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Audubon  Societies,  "is  the 
common  practice  of  killing  almost 
every  kind  of  wild  life  that  nor- 
mallv  feeds  on  mice  and  checks 
their  numbers.  Foremost  among 
the  predators  that  live  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  mice  and  other 
crop-destroying  and  grass-eating 
rodents,  are  the  large  soaring  va- 
rieties of  hawks,  owls,  butcher 
birds,  weasels,  skunks,  badgers, 
foxes,  covotes,  etc." 

LIN  E  WIRES.  Misguided  at- 
tempts at  economy  often  have  very 
regrettable  consequences.  For  in- 
stance we  now  see  an  occasional 
farmer  endangering  neighboring 
children  by  running  a  strand  of 
line  wire  around  his  fields.  Re- 
cently a  farmer  connected  such  a 
wire  to  the  electric  power  line  and 
electrocuted  a  lady  and  a  horse.  If 
a  man  cannot  afford  to  have  a  de- 
cent safe  fence  around  his  land  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have 
stock.  We  trust  that  the  local  leg- 
islatures will  soon  ban  such  dan- 
gerous contraptions. 

HOUND  TALK.  At  the  Greene 
County.  Mo.,  Foxhunters  Associa- 
tion meet  the  "Springfield  Leader" 
reports  that  "there  were  some  tall 
tales  in  the  process  of  being  un- 
folded when,  from  a  hill  across  the 
road,  a  hound  gave  tongue  ex- 
citedly. The  hunters  stopped  talk- 
ing and  listened.  The  hound  had, 
undoubtedly,  jumped  a  fox.  He 
was  driving  it  along  the  ridge, 
parallel  to  the  hillside  on  which 
the  camp  was  pitched.  His  full- 
throated  baying  became  more  ex- 
cited. The  dogs  in  the  camp  joined 
their  voices  to  his.  Nobody  could 
figure  out  whose  dog  it  was  over 
there  on  the  ridge.  Several  started 
claiming  him,  though.  'That's  my 
dog,  all  right,'  one  hunter  said. 

'Nope,  that's  old  Red,'  said 
another.  'I'd  know  his  voice  any- 
where.' The  hound's  howls  died  in 
the  distance.  He  was  driving  the 
fox  into  the  valley  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge.  Then  the  sound 
grew  louder  again.  The  fox  was 
circling  back  toward  the  camp. 
Then  the  dog's  voice  suddenly  was 
silent.  The  hunt  was  over,  as 
abruptly  as  it  began.  And  soon 
afterwards,  tall,  black-haired 
Leonard  Jones  strode,  grinning, 
into  the  circle  of  light  the  camp- 
fire  made.  And  Earl  Greenwade, 
Secretary  of  the  association, started 
laughing.  When  he  could  talk 
again  he  explained.  Jones,  he  told 
the  assembled  hunters,  can  imitate 
a  hound  perfectly.  It  was  Jones — ■ 
not  'old  Red' — who  was  'driving' 
the  fox  along  the  ridge  and  who 
circled  through  the  draw  and  back 


up  the  hill.  'He  could  fool  any- 
body,' Greenwade  said.  He  even 
fooled  the  dogs.  Remarkable  as  it 
may  seem,  he  can  run  as  long  as 
any  dog,  and  he  keeps  right  up 
with  them  on  a  hunt.'  " 

ENCEPHALITIS.  Recently  the 
University  of  California  experi- 
ments continued  the  New  England 
report  that  the  same  virus  which 
causes  sleeping  sickness  in  humans 
accounts  for  this  encephalitis  dis- 
ease in  horses.  Colonel  Kelser, 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Veterinary 
Corps  found  that  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  in  horses  were  followed  by 
a  great  number  of  cases  in  children 
in  that  neighborhood.  It  is  felt  that 
the  disease  is  transmitted  by  mos- 
quitoes— a  theory  which  was  fur- 
thered by  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  new  cases  after  the  frost.  Col- 
onel Johnson  of  the  Army  Re- 
mount Division  has  announced 
that  all  Army  horses  will  be  given 
the  new  chick  embryo  vaccine  to 
prevent  an  epidemic  in  the  spring. 

country  estate 

{Continued  from  page  20) 
Giants,  Cornish,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  (a  good  year  for  them) 
Cochins,  the  new  New  Hampshire 
breed,  to  name  a  few  excellent 
examples  of  important  poultry. 
Pekin,  Muscovy,  and  Rouen  among 
the  ducks;  Toulouse,  Embden  and 
African  geese,  and  the  common 
varieties  of  turkeys.  All  these  and 
other  species  are  bred  for  a  pur- 
pose and  no  nonsense,  and  the 
specimens  you  see  at  the  New 
York  show  are  so  obviously  of  true 
type  and  such  excellent  examples 
of  scientific  breeding  that  even  the 
laymen  can  become  highly  enthu- 
siastic about  them. 

BANTAMS  AND  PIGEONS. 

Then  of  course  there  were  pigeons 
and  bantams  of  every  variety  un- 
der the  sun.  The  Bantams  include 
the  miniatures  of  the  larger  fowl 
of  course,  tiny  copies  of  Leghorns, 
Cochins,  Game  fowl,  and  many 
others,  including  many  that  only  a 
connoisseur  could  appreciate,  for 
this  is  where  the  hobbyist  comes 
into  his  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Grand  Championship  of  the 
show  was  won  by  a  Bantam — 
Philip  M.  Plants'  Black  Cochin 
cockerel — though  it  was  a  close 
decision  over  a  White  Leghorn 
cock  (large  fowl)  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lea  Marsh's  Pioneer  Farm. 
Black  Hall,  Connecticut.  They  say 
that  the  judges  were  deadlocked 
for  hours  trying  to  decide  between 
the  two. 

The  grand  champions  of  the  other 
groups  were  as  follows:  Waterfowl, 
a  white  Pekin  drake  from  Mrs. 
Payne  Whitney's  Greentree  Farms, 
Manhasset,  Long  Island.  The  best 
of  all  the  turkeys  was  a  Bourbon 
Red  torn  owned  by  Edward  J. 
Simonson  of  Mystic,  Connecticut. 
Last  but  not  least  was  the  pigeon 
Grand  Champion,  a  beautiful 
black  Fantail  cock  owned  by  Clif- 
ford C.  Kaufmann  of  Colts  Neck, 
New  Jersey. 


—to  this  delightful  winter 
vacationland  where  all 
members  of  the  family  will  enjoy  healthful 
recreation  .  .  .  where  the  air  is  dry  and  invigor- 
ating, the  sun  radiates  a  surprising  warmth  and 
there's  an  informal,  friendly  western  atmosphere. 


In  addition 

^Time  cond  frHxrpteq..  Powder  sno* 

/       which  lasts  u 


to 


ntil 

late  spring  —  and  long  timber-free  slopes,  one  of 
Sun  Valley's  big  attractions  are  the  chair  ski-lifts 
which  carry  skiers  to  the  top  of  the  slopes  and 
make  it  possible  to  enjoy  an  amazing  number  of 
downhill  runs  in  an  hour's  time.  For  beginners 
there  are  practice  slopes  and  a  Ski  School  staffed 
by  experts  who  also  instruct  in  racing  technique. 

AND   MANY   OTHER  SPORTS 

— including  skating,  sleighing  and  swimming  in 
an  outdoor  warm-water  pool.  During  the  evening 
hours,  music  and  dancing  may  be  enjoyed. 
•     •     •  • 

Sun  Valley  Lodge  is  the  finest  hostelry  of  its  kind 
and  the  picturesque  Challenger  Inn  features  attrac- 
tive double  rooms  at  $4  per  day  up.  Both  Lodge 
and  Inn  are  "European  plan".  .  .  Write  for  sched- 
ule of  special  winter-spring  events. 


For  information  or  reser- 
vations, write  or  wire 

W.  P.  ROGERS 
General  Manager 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
or 

W.  S.  BASINGER 
Pass'r  Traffic  Manager 
Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
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Sunday 


Monday       |  Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Horse  Racing  During 
February:  Santa  Anita 
Park.  Cal.  (Dec.  31st 
to  Mar.  11th):  Fair 
Grounds.  La.  (Nov. 
24th-Mar.  25th  )  : 
Oriental  Park.  Havana. 
Cuba  (Jan.  12th-Mar. 
12th):  Hialeah  Park. 
Miami.  Fla.  (Jan. 
llth-Mar.  4th). 


Thursday 


Friday 


Invitation  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment. Sea  Island  Gun 
Club.  Sea  Island.  Ga. 
(to  4th). 


Maryland  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show.  Baltimore. 
Md.  (to  4th). 

Pacific  Coast  Intercol- 
legiate Skiing  Cham- 
pionship. Yosemite 
National  Park.  Cal. 
(to  5th). 


Saturday 


St.  Maurice  Valley  Ski 
Championships.  Trois 
Rivieres.  Que. 

Bing  Crosby  Invitational 
Golf  Tournament. 
Rancho  Santa  Fe, 
Cal.  (to  5th). 

End  of  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment. Sea  Island  Gun 
Club.  Sea  Island.  Ga. 


Horse  Racing.  Bahama! 

Handicap.  Hialeah] 

Park.  Fla. 
Horse   Racing.  Sant? 

Margarita  Handicap] 

Santa   Anita  i>ark[ 

Cal. 

Pasadena  Kennel  Clubl 
Dog  Show.  Pasadenaj 
Cal.  (to  5th). 

End  of  Maryland  Ken-I 
nel  Club  Dog  Show,| 
Baltimore. 

Winter  Club  Invitation! 
Ski  Meet.  Yosemite, [ 
Cal.  (to  5th). 

Eastern  Ski  Champion- 
ships. Stowe.  Vt.  (to| 
5th). 


Zone  Ski  Championships, 
Downhill  and  Slalom. 
Ste.  Marguerite.  Que. 

Calgary-Edmonton  Inter- 
City  Ski  Meet.  Banff. 
Alta. 

Giant  Slalom  Ski  Race 
for  "Weisse  Weisel" 
Trophy,  Pontresina, 
Switz. 

International  Ski  Jump 
Contest.  Beuil.  Alps. 

End  of  Winter  Club  In- 
vitational Ski  Meet, 
Yosemite.  Cal. 

End  of  Pacific  Coast  In- 
tercollegiate Ski  Cham- 
pionships, Yosemite, 
Cal. 

End  of  Eastern  Ski 
Championships.  Stowe. 
Vt. 

Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 


Southern  Amateur  Field 
Trial  Club.  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Albany. 
Ga. 

Memphis  Amateur  Field 
Trial  Ass'n.  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

East  Texas  Field  Trial 
Ass'n.  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Tyler.  Tex. 

Tentative  Annual  Invi- 
tational Men's  Golf 
Tournament.  Desert 
Golf  Course,  Palm 
Springs,  Cal.  (to 
10th).   


ing  Regatta,  Miami, 
Fla. 

End  of  Pasadena  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show. 
Pasadena.  Cal. 


7 


8 


10 


Annual  February  Golf 
Tournament,  Pine- 
hurst  N.  C. 


Cruft's  Dog  Show.  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall. 
London.  Eng.  (to 

9th). 

American  Fox  Terrier 
Club  Dog  Show.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


Banff  Winter  Carnival. 
Banff.  Alta  (to  12th). 

Associated  Field  Trial 
Clubs  of  Texas 
(Pointersand  Set- 
ters) ,  Kingsv  i  I  le, 
Tex. 

End  of  Cruft's  Dog 
Show.  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Hall.  London. 


Ontario  Ski  Champion- 
ships. Peterboro.  Ont. 
(to  12th). 

End  of  Annual  Invita- 
tional Golf  Tourna- 
ment. Desert  Golf 
Course.  Palm  Springs. 
Cal.  (Tentative). 

End  of  February  Golf 
Tournament.  Pine- 
hurst.  N.  C. 


11 


Annual  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton   Challenge  Cupl 
Yacht  Race.  Miami, | 
Fla. 

Oakland  Kennel  Clubl 
Dog   Show.  Oakland. 
Cal.  (to  12th). 

Horse  Racing.  San  Vi- 1 
cente  Handicap.  Santa  | 
Anita  Park.  Cal. 

Auburn  Ski  Club  Tourna- 
ment. Cal. 

End  of  Alberta  Provin- 
cial Downhill  and 
Slalom  Ski  Tourna- 
ment. Banff.  Alta. 


12 


Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta.  Miami, 
Fla. 

Downhill  Ski  Race.  Tas- 
chereau  Trail,  Mont 
Tremblant.  Que. 

Cross  Country  Ski  Race. 
Lac  Masson.  Que. 

Snowmen's  Ski  Cham- 
pionship. Mt.  Shasta. 
Cal. 

End  of  Oakland  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show.  Oak- 
land. Cal. 

End  of  Banff  Winter 
Carnival.  Alta. 

End  of  Ontario  Ski 
Championships.  Peter- 
boro, Ont. 


13 


Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show.  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New 
York  (to  15th). 

United  States  Field  Trial 
Ass'n,  (Pointers  and 
Setters).  Holly 
Springs.  Miss. 

Amateur  Golf  Champion- 
ship of  Cuba.  Country 
Club  of  Havana  (to 
18th). 


14 


Annual  Miami-Nassau 
International  Ocean 
Sailing  Race.  Miami 
Yacht  Club. 

Westminster  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show  (2nd 
Day). 


15 


End  of  Westminster 
Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show. 


16 


17 


18 


Western  Canada  Ski 
Championships.  Revel- 
stoke.  B.C.  (to  19th). 


Quebec  Provincial  Ski 
Championships, 
Quebec  City  (to 
19th). 


Washington  State  Field 
Trial  Club.  (Pointers 
and  Setters).  Centra- 
lia.  Wash. 

Horse  Racing.  San  Car- 
los Handicap.  Santa 
Anita  Park.  Cal. 

McLennan  Memorial 
Handicap.  Hialeah 
Park.  Fla. 

End  of  Amateur  Golf 
Championship  of  Cuba. 
Country  Club  of  Ha- 
vana. 


Ladies'  Dominion  Ski 
Championships.  Seig- 
niory Club.  P.  Q.  (to 
19th). 

International  Ski  Jump- 
ing Meet.  Treasure 
Island.  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 

Grisons  Combined  Ski 
Races  and  Elimina- 
tion for  Swiss  Ski 
Championships,  at 
Pontresina.  Switz. 

Louisiana  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  New 
Orleans,  La.  (to 
19th). 

Elm  City  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 


19 


20 


21 


22 


Washington's  Birthday 
Regatta.  San  Diego 
Yacht  Club,  San  Diego 
Bay.  Cal. 

Annual  Dinghy  Regatta. 
Biscayne  Bay  Yacht 
Club,  Fla.  (to  25th). 

Downhill  and  Cross 
Country  Ski  Races. 
Ste.  Agathe.  Que. 

End  of  Ladies'  Dominion 
Ski  Championships, 
Seigniory  Club.  P.  Q. 

End  of  Quebec  Provin- 
cial Ski  Champion- 
ships, Quebec  City. 

End  of  Western  Canada 
Ski  Championships. 


Amateu  r  Field  Trial 
Clubs  of  America.  Na- 
tional Amateur  Quail 
Championship. (  Point- 
ers and  Setters). 
Holly  Springs.  Miss. 

Lake  Placid  Club  Annual 
Washington's  Birth- 
day Invitation  Ski 
Tournament  for  Men 
(to  22nd). 


Eastern  Dog  Club  Show. 

Boston,  Mass.  (to 
22nd). 

Annual  Tin  Whistle  An- 
niversary Golf  Tour- 
nament, Pinehurst. 
N.  C. 


Revelstoke.  B.  C. 
End  of  Louisiana  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show. 
New  Orleans.  La. 


Santa  Anita  Derby. 
Santa  Anita  Park. 
Cal. 

Washington's  Birthday 
Hunt  Race  Meeting. 
Camden.  S.  C. 

Annual  National  Mid- 
Winter  Regatta.  Los 
Angeles  Harbor.  Cal. 
(to  26th). 

Southern  California  Mid- 
Winter  Regatta.  San 
Pedro  Bay.  Cal. 

End  of  Washington's 
Birthday  Ski  Tourna- 
ment. Lake  Placid. 
N.  Y. 


23 


Intercollegiate  Ski 
Championships.  Ste. 
Marguerite.  Que.  (to 
25th). 

Annual  Mid-Winter  Golf 
Tournament.  Sea  Is- 
land Golf  Club.  Sea  Is- 
land. Ga.  (to  25th). 


Auburn  Ski  Club  Meet. 
Cal. 

End  of  Eastern  Dog  Club 
Show.  Boston.  Mass. 


24 


Dominion  Ski  Champion- 
ships. Fort  William, 
Ont.  (to  26th). 

Niagara  Falls  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show.  Ni- 
agara Falls.  N.  Y. 


25 


End  of  Intercollegiate 
Ski  Championships. 
Ste.  Marguerite.  Que. 

Kennel  Club  of  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  Dog  Show  (to 
26th). 

End  of  Biscayne  Bay 
Dinghy  Regatta.  Fla. 

End  of  Midwinter  Golf 
Tournament.  Sea  Is- 
land. Ga. 


Horse  Show  and  Hunter 
Trials,  Palm  Springs 
Field  Club.  Cal.  (to 
(26th). 

Horse  Racing,  San  An- 
tonio Handicap,  Santa 
Anita  Park.  Cal. 

Flamingo  Stakes,  Hia- 
leah Park.  'Fla. 

California  Ski  Assn. 
Jumping  Champion- 
ships. Mt.  Shasta.  Cal. 
(to  26th). 

Calgary  Ski  Club  Cham- 
pionships. Banff.  Alta. 

Viskie  Downhill  Ski 
Races.  Vancouver. 
B.  C. 


26 


Ladies'  Invitation  Ski 
Meet.  St.  Sauveur, 
Que. 

Downhill  and  Slalom  Ski 
Races.  St.  Sauveur. 
Que. 

St.  Maurice  Valley  Zone 

Ski  Championships. 

Grandes  Piles.  Que. 
Ski   Tournament.  Don- 

ner.  Summit,  Cal. 
End    of    Dominion  Ski 

Championships.  Fort 

William,  Ont. 

Continued  in 
Last  Tito  Columns 


27 


National  Field  Trial 
Champion  Assn. 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters). Grand  Junction, 
Tenn. 

Steeplechase  Meeting, 
Birmingham,  Eng. 

Dixie  Amateur  Golf  Tour- 
nament, Miami  Coun- 
try Club.  Fla.  (to  Mar. 
2nd). 

Philadelphia  Motor  Boat 
Show  (to  Mar.  4th). 

Horse  Rare  Meeting. 
Oaklaw  P=rk.  Hot 
Springs,  A-k.  (Apr.i). 


28 


Genesee  Valley  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show.  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.  (to 
March  1st). 

Hunter  Show.  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall  Lon- 
don. England.  (Mar. 
2nd). 


Additional  Dates 
for  the  26th  Continued 
From  Column  1. 

End  of  California  Ski 
Assn.  Jumping  Cham- 
pionships. Mt.  Shasta. 

Blue  Mountain  Field 
Trial  Assn.  (Pointers 
and  Setters).  Walla 
Walla.  Wash. 

San  Bernardino  Valley 
Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show.  San  Bernardino. 
Cal. 

End  of  Kennel  Club  of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Dog 
Show. 


Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta,  Miami 
Y.  C.  Fla. 

Chicago  Motor  Boat 
Show  (to  Mar.  5th). 

End  of  Southern  Calif. 
Mid-Winter  Regatta. 
San  Pedro  Bay.  Cal. 

End  of  National  Mid- 
Winter  Regatta.  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  Cal. 

End  of  Palm  Springs 
Horse  Show  and 
Hunter  Trials.  Palm 
Springs.  Cal. 


THIS  IS  193H  MOST  NEWSWORTHY  MERGER 


UNDOUBTEDLY  you  want  the  motor 
car  you  buy  to  bring  you  the  luxuri- 
ous comfort  and  gratifying  high-power  that 
characterize  the  large,  fine  car. 

But  .  .  .  you  have  probably  wished,  too, 
that  you  could  get  a  car  endowed  with 
the  nimbleness— the  easy  maneuverability 
—that  today's  driving  conditions  make  so 
essential. 

In  such  case,  then,  you  will  welcome 
the  news  of  the  deliberate  combination  of 
those  desirable  qualities  in  one  brilliant 
car  .  .  .  the  new  Packard  Super-8  for  1939. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  take  one  ride 
in  this  newest  of  motor  cars  to  discover 
how  successfully  and  completely  this 


combination  has  been  effected. 

Very  quickly  you  will  see  how  adroitly 
and  effortlessly  the  new  Packard  Super-8 
slips  through  heavy  traffic.  Very  quickly, 
too,  you  will  sense  how  truly  its  sumptuous 
comfort  and  appointments,  its  thrilling 
super-power,  make  this  new  car  a  worthy- 
companion  to  the  magnificent  Packard 
Twelve. 

Actually,  it  offers  you  power  and  luxury 
such  as  have  been  available  until  now 
only  in  cars  approaching  §3,000  in  price! 

A  'phone  call  to  your  Packard  dealer 
will  bring  one  of  these  utterly  new  cars 
to  your  door  at  any  time  you  care  10  set. 
Won't  you  make  that  'phone  call— now? 


SO  G I  ALLY — AMERICA'S     FIRST    M  0  TOR  CAR 

THE  NEW 

PACKARD  SUPER-8 m  1939 

THE  NEW  12 

THE  NEW  ONE  TWENTY  •   THE  NEW  SIX 


ASK       THE       MAN       WHO       OWNS  ONE 


"Sam.  Abbott,  Gent.  Mayor," 
wielded  tliis  silver  town-mace 
in  1727  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
England.  Made  by  the  distin- 
guished smith,  Gabriel  Sleath 


Each  epoch  of  man  has  been  able  to  create  something  of  utter 
perfection  that  no  other  age  duplicates.  Through  the  centuries 
these  priceless  objects  change  hands  innumerable  times,  their 
intriguing  beauty  and  significance  never  failing  to  stimulate  that 
grand  passion  known  as  collecting.  Many  are  its  acknowledged  rites, 
and  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Esq.,  who  assembled  the  choice  items 
here  illustrated,  became  a  leading  American  initiate.  Fond  of  the 
decorative  arts  (yet  his  range  of  interests  goes  far  beyond),  every 
piece  in  his  ultimate  collection  embodies  impeccable 
refinement.  The  treasures  here  commented  on  are, 
with  one  exception,  the  rare  Town-mace,  distin- 
guished containers  or  serving  vessels,  all  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  from  the  fifteenth  century  and  after. 

Irresistible  in  its  power,  the  golden  Renaissance 
gave  everlasting  proof  that  art  yields  riches  where 


it  may.  Reformation  Germany,  liberated  at  last  from  medievalism, 
presented  the  world  with  notable  artists,  sculptors,  architects,  crafts- 
men, and  typographers,  eager  to  show  the  thrifty,  independent  popu- 
lace the  new  bright  beauty. 

Painting  with  opaque  enamels  on  hollow  glass  (originally  a  Vene- 
tian idea)  was  an  artistic  field  in  which  the  Germans  remained 
unrivaled  for  nearly  a  century,  after  its  innovation  in  Hesse,  Thu- 
ringia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  around  1550.  The 
most  beautiful  enameled  glasses,  from  the  point  of  view  of  color 
came  from  the  Bohemian  works,  yet  in  Germany  proper,  merely 
the  use  of  enamels  on  clear  glass  resulted  in  a  variety  of  elaborate 
designs,  unsurpassed  in  gorgeous  ornament  and  pictorializations. 
The  designs  favored  the  imperial  double  eagle  with  the  coats  of  arms 
of  electors,  dukes,  counts,  and  cities  on  the  wings;  portraits  of  the 
electors  with  the  emperor;  allegories  of  the  virtues,  or  of  the  Ages 
of  Life;  and  hunting  scenes.  Such  glashumpcn,  as  pictured  in  full 
color,  are  specimens  of  the  finest  sort,  and  collectors'  prizes. 

In  England  of  the  same  period,  silver  proved  the  joyous  medium 
for  skilled  artisans.  The  plate  of  Elizabethan  times,  though  hand- 
some, is  not  grandiose,  or  given  to  the  bizarre  forms  of  continental 
silver.  Good  design  in  table  vessels,  whatever  the  medium,  rather 
implies  restrained  contours  with  surface-patterns 
bearing  most  of  the  ornamental  interest.  True  of 
the  best  English  silver,  it  is  also  the  chief  requisite 
for  tasteful  pottery  and  porcelain. 

Combining  silver  and  pottery  in  excellent  style 
is  a  finely  glazed  and  mottled  jug  of  deep  indigo 
blue  with  silver  gilt  mounts  bearing  the  London 


Full  color:  Of  the  glass, 
all  are  rare  German  items 
except  Bohemian  goblets 
at  either  end.  Center:  ves- 
sel decorated  with  Ages  of 
Man.  Ceramics:  Berlin 
porcelain  vases,  c.  1780; 
Mason  Ironstone  dinner 
service  (1815-1825);  Va- 
Iencian  majolica  pitcher; 
1590  English  pottery  jug 


Left:  Charles  II  pleased  in 
presenting  gift-cups  on  all 
occasions.  To  the  babe  of 
London's  Lord  Mayor,  he 
gave  this  christening  set  of 
silver  gilt  caudle  cup,  cover, 
and  tazza,  in  1662.  Prize 
cups  for  horse-races  were 
likely  an  innovation  of  this 
same  jovial  English  monarch 
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hallmark  for  1590.  These  mounted  jugs,  dating  from  late  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  to  almost  the  end  of  Elizabethan  times,  are 
always  included  in  silver  collections,  belonging  to  the  class  of  the 
silver  covered-jugs  and  flagons  of  the  period;  although  not  of  the 
same  value.  , 

Britain's  vast  trade  relations  brought  to  the  island  all  of  Europe  s 
finest  products— the  stoneware  of  Germany,  its  silver  and  that  of 
Holland  and  Flanders,  and  authentic  majolica  ware  from  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia  (majolica  being  a  name  applied  by  Italians  to  the 
lustered  pottery  of  Spain  shipped  to  their  shores  in  Majorcan  trad- 
ing boatsl  and  later,  to  their  imitation  of  the  product).  England's 
craftsmen  were  inspired  from  these  to  devise  their  own  creations, 
so  great  was  the  demand  of  the  new  Elizabethan  public  for  luxurious 
and  beautiful  accessories. 

The  ceremonial  silver  salts  of  England  are  as  famous  as  her  cups. 
They  were  the  most  imposing  pieces  of  plate  on  the  board,  next  to 
the  nef,  a  casket  containing  all  the  requisites  for  serving  royalty, 
and  only  present  on  regal  occasions.  Many  ancient  superstitions 
regarding  the  sacredness  of  salt  was  adequate  reason  for  giving  it  a 
distinguished  ceremonial  container,  and  placing  it  at  table  so  that 
the  host  and  honored  guest  were  at  once  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
This  explains  the  difference  between  the  massive  salt  and  a  smaller 


Symbol  of  social  prominence 
in  olden  Jays  the  massive 
salt  was  to  the  host's  right 
at  the  "high"  table;  near  by 
was  seated  an  honored  guest. 
Left:  A  Charles'  I  standing 
salt-cellar  and  cover,  with 
London  hallmark,  dated  1626 


salt,  at  the  place  of  each  guest,  from  which  the  rare  condiment  was 
carried  to  the  trencher  on  a  knife-blade — hence  a  trencher  salt. 

A  stately  vessel,  the  huge  square  or  cylindrical  pedestal  salt  of 
Renaissance  England,  was  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  flamboyant 
Gothic  banquet  adornments  which  were  much  too  fantastic  to  please 
the  enlightened  Elizabethans.  Ceremonious  and  elegant,  they  required 
a  splendor  confined  within  the  limits  of  artistic  discernment.  Three 
rare  specimens  are  those  illustrated  here. 

The  cylindrical  salt-cellar  bearing  the  Exeter  hallmark,  c.  1582, 
is  embossed  with  strapwork  ornament,  fruit,  and  escutcheons  with 
lions'  heads  that  richly  enliven  the  monumental  pillar,  cleverly  sur- 
mounted by  a  beautiful  domed  cover  on  which  stands  the  figure  of 
a  savage  man  (that  delightful  primitive  character  supposed  to  in- 
habit forest  depths).  Based  on  grand  proportions,  the  whole  effect 
is  significantly  noble. 

Fewer  in  number  are  the  rectangular  salts,  of  which  here  is  an 
excellent  example,  made  in  1589.  Classic  design  lavishly  covers  the 
four  sides  of  the  pedestal,  supported  at  each  corner  of  the  base  by 
a  ball-and-claw  foot.  Both  of  these  salts  have  been  gilded  to  avert 
the  liability  of  tarnish,  considerably  enhancing  their  splendors,  yet 
the  technique  of  the  one  last  mentioned  includes  a  matted  ground 
by  contrast  to  which  the  raised  bosses  {Continued  on  page  92) 


Above:  Full  one  foot  high  stands  a 
silver-gilt  salt  and  cover,  grand 
in  aspect,  surmounted  by  a  warrior 
holding  shield  and  spear.  A  marked 
piece,  made  in  1589,  its  ornament 
is    of    classic    Renaissance  calibre 


MRS.  JORROCKS 


Women  are  supposed  not  to  be 
able  to  play  polo  because  of 
the  way  their  shoulders  are 
constructed.  They  can't  swing  a  mal- 
let with  power  and  freedom  any  more 
than  they  can  throw  a  baseball  with 
distance  and  direction.  Maybe  they 
can't  swing  a  tennis  racquet  either  or 
a  golf  stick.  Some  time  ago  they 
couldn't  ride  a  horse  astride  because 
of  the  construction  of  their  pelvis 
and  thighs.  There  are  many  other 
things  that  they  can't  do,  too,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  feel  nearly  as 
badly  about  it  as  they  should.  Even  if  they 
can't  actually  do  these  things  they  can  get  along 
very  well,  thank  you,  pretending  that  they  can. 

There  are  lots  of  things  that  men  can't  do. 
They  can't  do  their  own  shopping  and  they 
can't  write  "thank  you"  letters.  They  can't 
darn  their  own  socks,  make  their  own  clothes, 
or  cut  their  own  hair.  Maybe  they  can  broil  a 
steak  or  roast  a  duck  but  they  can't  organize 
and  serve  a  whole  meal  and  wash  the  dishes 
afterwards.  Frequently  they  can't  even  run  an 
errand  or  "put  another  log  on  the  fire,  dear,"  and,  what's  more,  they 
won't  even  pretend  that  they  can. 

KENTUCKY  LEGEND.  Conforming  to  an  annual  custom,  I  have 
been  cleaning  out  my  files  and,  as  always,  I  am  wondering  why  I 
saved  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  the  stuff  that  I  have  found  in  them.  The 
scrap  basket  is  overflowing  with  papers  that  have  spent  most  of  the 
past  year  just  taking  up  room.  Brickbats  and  bouquets,  criticisms  and 
compliments,  clippings  from  my 
favorite  columns,  records,  charts, 
and  statistical  gleanings.  But 
among  the  things  to  be  saved  is 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Marius  John- 
son, of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
written  not  to  me  but  to  his  niece 
Mrs.  Robert  Ferguson,  and  be- 
hind this  letter  lies  quite  a  long 
story.  Most  people  that  are  in- 
terested in  flat  racing  know  about 
the  stallion  High  Time.  Lord 
knows  what  sort  of  relation  his 
sire  Ultimus  was  to  himself  since 
both  of  his  parents  were  by 
Domino  and  then,  as  if  this 
wasn't  sufficiently  incestuous, 


Miss  Beverley  Watson  of  Auburn- 
dale,  Massachusetts",  taken  at  the 
Pine   Crest  Inn  in  Tryon,  N.  C. 


At  the  Old  Dominion  Point-to-Point 
near  YVarrcnton,  Virginia.  Mrs.  John 
Hinckley  and  Mrs.  Rohert  C.  Winmill 
run  a  dead  heat  in  the  sidesaddle  race 

Ultimus  was  bred  to  a  daughter  of 
Domino  to  produce  High  Time.  The 
whole  business  reminds  me  of  the  old 
riddle,  "Sisters  and  brothers  have  I 
none,  but  this  man's  father  is  my 
father's  son."  I  never  have  had  the 
patience  to  figure  out  either  of  them. 

High  Time  was  not  a  famous  race 
horse  so  when  he  was  retired  to  the 
stud,  what  with  his  extraordinary 
parentage  and  ordinary  record,  his 
services  were  not  much  in  demand. 
However,  with  but  very  little  oppor- 
tunity in  his  early  career  as  a  stallion 
High  Time  sired  such  consistently  good  race 
horses  that  as  time  went  on  better  mares  were 
sent  to  him  and  he  ended  his  days  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  sires  of  recent  years.  Of  his  off- 
spring the  gelding  Sarazan,  winner  of  $225,000, 
ranks  the  highest.  Reams  have  been  written 
about  High  Time  and  Sarazan.  Listen  then  to 
the  story  in  a  nutshell  by  one  who  should  know. 

"Sarazan's  dam,  Rush  Box,"  writes  Dr.  John- 
son to  his  niece,  "was  bought  as  a  four-year- 
old,  unbroken  except  to  halter.  She  and  another 
mare,  a  three-year-old,  were  priced  to  me  at  $100  for  the  two.  I 
offered  $75  for  the  two  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  lady  (an  old 
maid)  who  represented  her  father  George  Carly  who  was  sick.  The 
lady  wore  a  gingham  sunbonnet  and  a  shawl  when  she  went  out  to 
show  me  the  mares  which  were  being  fed  on  corn  fodder. 

"Uncle  Bill  and  Aunt  Nancy  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Dangerfield  were 
with  me  that  day. 

"When  I  sent  for  the  mares  next  day  I  sent  a  cheque  for  $100  as 

I  was  ashamed  of  having  offered 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Piatt,  Jr.,  of  Bait  imorc 
on  the  links  of  the  Pinehurst  Country  Club,  N.  C. 


the  $75.  Miss  Carly  had  told  us 
the  Latin  names  of  most  of  the 
spring  flowers  which  were  coming 
up  in  the  yard. 

"Rush  Box  was  bred  to  High 
Time  his  first  year  in  the  stud, 
a  gift  season  as  he  was  not  stand- 
ing at  a  fee.  Sarazan  was  the 
result. 

"I  sold  Sarazan  as  a  yearling 
to  Phill  Chinn  for  $1,250." 

It  was  as  simple  as  that.  Often 
I  wonder  why  people  write  at 
such  length  when  so  much  may 
be  said  in  a  few  words.  Here  is 
the  story,  including  characters 
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At  a  meet  of  tlie  Meadow  Brook  Hunt 
in  Old  Westbury.  Mrs.  Ivor  Balding 
in  a  sleigh  with  her  daughter  Bettina 


Against  a  background  of  boats  on  the 
waterfront  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  is 
Mrs.   William    Labrot,   of  Baltimore 


Archery  champions  at  Pinehurst.  Mr. 
Russ  Hoogcrhyde  of  Chicago  and  Miss 
Jean   Tenney   of   Clear   Springs.  Md. 


and  scenery,  of  the  purchase  of  Rush  Box  and  here  are  the  details 
of  Sarazan's  origin.  A  complete  and  charming  picture. 

RACING  FILMS.  While  we  are  on  the  subject,  isn't  it  about  time 
that  someone  made  up  a  new  story  about  racing  for  the  moving  pic- 
tures? I've  seen  the  old  one  so  often  now  that  I  can  tell  what  is  going 
to  happen  long  before  it  occurs.  In  fact  I  can  almost  tell  what  is  going 
to  happen  without  even  seeing  the  picture.  One  of  the  principal  char- 
acters, who  has  had  reverses,  has  lost  everything  except  one  horse 
and  not  a  very  good  horse  at  that.  Everything  that  it  is  possible  to 
crowd  into  the  plot  depends  on  this  horse  beating  a  much  superior 
animal  in  the  big  race.  Does  he  win?  Don't  ask  silly  questions.  If  I 
could  pick  winners  in  reality  as  accurately  as  I  can  in  the  movies 
I  would  be  a  millionaire  by  now. 

There  are  other  things,  too,  that  have  become  a  conventional  part 
of  racing  pictures.  Views  of  pastures  in  old  Kentucky,  stable  scenes, 
S'uthe'n  mansions,  comic  and  devoted  colored  servants  that  are 
always  ready  to  burst  into  song  at  a  moment's  notice,  relatives  that 
die  romantically  but  inconveni- 
ently, and  feuds,  of  course.  I  do 
believe  that  there  is  more  feud- 
ing in  the  average  racing  picture 
than  there  ever  was  back  in 
"them  thar  mountins."  About 
the  only  thing  that  has  changed 
since  the  movies  began  running 
races  is  that  the  heroine,  in 


thoroughly  unbecoming  silks  and  breeches,  no  longer  rides  the  horse 
to  his  great  victory.  At  least  I  haven't  seen  her  do  it  in  some  time. 

TAKE  A  CHANCE.  Here  are  some  more  facts  from  my  files.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  good  citizens  of  these  United  States,  according  to  the 
Gallup  Poll  of  Gambling  (wonderful  group  of  words)  are  willing  to 
admit  that  they  are  accustomed  to  take  some  sort  of  chance  with  the 
hope  of  gain.  That's  a  lot  of  people,  but  when  you  think  of  the  many 
different  forms  that  gambling  can  take  it's  a  wonder  that  the  per- 
centage doesn't  run  up  to  one  hundred.  Cards,  roulette,  Monopoly, 
and  all  the  games  sold  in  the  so-called  "toy"  departments.  Bank  Nite 
is  part  of  the  weekly  program  at  most  of  the  motion  picture  houses 
and  Bingo  is  building  up  an  independent  popularity.  Slot  machines 
collect  millions  of  nickles  and  punch  boards  are  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  small  tobacco  and  candy  store.  Everyone  has  heard  of 
the  Numbers  game.  Programs  of  entertainment  include  duplicate  slips 
for  which  the  lucky  purchasers  draw  anything  from  a  case  of  liquor 
up.  Pools  are  run  on  anything  and  everything.  Elections  of  any  sort 

are  an  opportunity  for  free-for- 
all  wagering  and  the  sport  that 
can't  depend  on  a  major  ex- 
change of  money  can,  nowa- 
days, scarcely  be  called  any 
sport  at  all.  Probably  the  most 
prevalent  type  of  gambling  is 
the  buying  of  chances  on  radios, 
automobiles,  sets  of  china,  or 


The  Misses  Nancy  Parker.  Edith  Reed. 
Eugene  Tuck,  Frederica  Lawrence,  and 
Ann  Lummis  play  hockey  at  Tuxedo  Park 


Left:  Miss  Adele  Reynal.  of  New  York 
and,  right.  Miss  Mimi  Irancis  from  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  were  two  of  the  entries  in  the 
costume  bicycle  parade  and  breakfast  which 
aided   the   Children  s  W  elfare  Federation 


Two  polo  learns  made  up  of  women 
players  meet  in  tlic  Squadron  C  Ar- 
mory, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Above  is  the 
Clover  Leaf  team  from  Long  Island, 
Misses  Dorothy  Madden,  htliel  Beck, 
and  Mary  Maxwell  wliicli  heat  the 
Ramapos,  a   team   from   New  Jerse;. 


Mrs.  Charles  Ducharme 
with  her  daughter,  Miss 
In    the  stahle  of  their  I 


what  you  will  for  sweet  charity's  sake 
and  when  you  realize  that  horse  racing 
comes  next  to  the  bottom  on  the  list 
you  get  some  idea  of  how  universal 

other  kinds  of  gambling  must  be.  Maybe  people  feel  that  they  might 
as  well  be  broke  as  the  way  they  are  now.  Possibly  their  money  seems 
as  safe  to  them  when  it  is  risked  on  the  turn  of  a  wheel  as  it  does 
when  invested  in  some  industry,  or  maybe  the  novel  idea  that  cash 
is  to  be  had  without  working  for  it  is  the  cause  of  the  national  in- 
clination, but  in  any  case  it  seems  as  if  every  scheme  that  can  be 
thought  of  is  cashing  in  on  it.  Gambling  has,  apparently,  become  a 
major  industry  and  one,  besides,  that  is  encouraged  by  the  national 
spending  program  because  the  Poll  reveals  that  forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  people  on  relief  are  helping  to  promote  it.  The  statistics,  how- 
ever, do  not  give  the  percentage  of  plutocrats  that  are  playing  Rus- 
sian Roulette.  The  "it"  in  this  game  puts  five  blank  cartridges  and 
one  with  an  honest  to  goodness  bullet  in  his  revolver,  twirls  the 
cylinder  around,  holds  the  gun  to  his  head  and  pulls  the  trigger.  It 
is  a  fine  gambling  game,  especially  for  the  subject's  wife  if  he  is 
heavily  insured.  The  odds,  obviously,  are  five  to  one,  providing  no 
one  jacks  them  up  by  putting  fewer  blanks  and  more  bullets  in  the 
revolver,  but  there  is  always  the  temptation  to  even  them  up  and 
there  is  a  story  of  one  man  who,  after  playing  for  five  years,  got 
bored  and  reversed  them  completely.  He  didn't  collect  but  his  heirs, 
if  any,  did  and  they  only  had  to  pay  five  dollars  for  each  one  that 
had  been  bet.  The  complete  percentages  on 
the  results  of  this  form  of  taking  a  chance 
probably  belong  in  another  sort  of  a  report 
and  should  be  printed  on  the  obituary  page. 
Speaking  of  statistics,  sport  is  another 


of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Polly  Ducharme,  taken 
Trvon,  N.  C. 


Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Pell,  Jr.  gives  her 
hahv  daughter  a  riding  lesson  while 
she  waits  for  the  Meadow  Brook 
hounds  to  move  off  in  Old  Wcsthury, 
Long  Island.  Meadow  Brook  hunts 
three  times  a  week  regardless  of  snow 
and  all  other  kinds  of  had  weather 
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Miss  Mary  K.  Holt  of  Maple 
Park,  III.,  an  exhibitor  at  the 
International  Horse  Show  held 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  Chicago 
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business  that  is  actually  on  the  up- 
grade. Manufacturers  of  athletic  goods 
sold  $44,000,000  worth  of  equipment 
in  1937,  that  is  twenty-seven  per  cent 
more  than  they  sold  in  1935  and  there  isn't  much  doubt  but 
what  the  figures  of  1938,  when  compiled,  will  be  a  whole  lot 
better  still.  You  would  think  that  the  golfers  might  have  bought 
everything  that  they  could  possibly  need  long  ago  but  the  coun- 
try must  be  raising  a  good,  lusty  crop  of  new  club  swingers  be- 
cause they  lead  the  list.  The  fishermen  come  next  in  amount  but 
the  winter  sports  enthusiasts  are  the  ones  that  show  the  largest  gain. 
Tennis  is  proving  more  popular,  too,  and  almost  the  only  sport  that 
shows  a  loss  is  the  good  old  national  game,  baseball.  There  might  be 
something  rather  depressing  about  this  were  it  a  total  financial  report 
but  it  isn't.  It  only  tells  how  much  money  was  spent  on  the  things 
that  the  games  are  played  with  and  doesn't  include  that  which  was 
spent  to  see  them  plaved.  As  a  spectator  sport  baseball  is  probably 
doing  somewhat  better  than  holding  its  own  and  football,  basketball, 
hockey,  polo,  and  other  team  games  are  definitely  gaining  in  pop- 
ularity, but  the  most  optimistic  result  of  these  statistics  is  the  indi- 
cation they  give  of  a  definite  and  very  encouraging  increase  in 
participant  sports.  Obviously  the  general  public  wants  to  do  things 
itself.  It  wants  to  spend  its  week  ends,  vacations,  and  holidays  in 
healthy,  outdoor  exercise  of  some  sort  and  it  doesn't  gamble  all  its 
money  away:   it  spends  some  of  it  on  the  means  to  this  end. 


Left:  Mrs.  Daniel  Simonds  2nd,  of  Boston 
and  her  two  sons  enjoying  the  snow  at 
the  Seigniory  Cluh,  near  Quebec,  Canada 


Mrs.  William  B.  Mcll  vaine, 
Jr.  who  formerly  was  Marion 
Fenno  of  Boston,  rode  hunters 
at    the    Chicago  International 


A  COMMON  SENSE 
DISCUSSION  OF  A 
DIFFICULT  PROBLEM 


"T  Tow  far  should  I  have  led  that  bird?"  This  question  is  asked 

I  I  more  often  than  enough  by  every  shooter  who  misses  in  the 
company  of  one  who  he  concedes  is  a  superior  game  shot, 
and  the  variety  of  answers  would  fill  a  book.  One  fellow  says  in  all 
honesty  that  he  "holds  right  on  'em — right  on  their  beaks,"  and 
believes  it.  Another,  with  equal  sincerity,  says  he  does  not  know, 
"I  just  put  up  my  gun  and  shoot."  Still  another  will  say,  "I  led  that 
shot  about  five  feet,"  yet  an  equally  clever  shot  will  retort,  "You're 
as  crazy  as  a  hoot  owl.  You  would  have  to  lead  that  bird  fifteen 
feet."  And  both  of  them  would  be  capable  of  hitting  it. 

The  beginner  is  left  in  the  air.  Which  one  of  them  is  correct,  the 
one  who  holds  right  on,  the  one  who  leads  five  feet,  or  the  one  who 
leads  fifteen?  He  is  puzzled  and  the  most  incomprehensible  part  of 
it  is  that  he  sees  that  they  all  can  hit.  And  anyway,  what  is  five  feet? 
Does  he  mean  actually  five  feet,  which  does  not  look  like  much  at 
forty  yards,  or  does  he  mean  what  looks  like  five  feet  at  the  muzzle, 
which  may  be  a  tremendous  lead? 

But  let  us  come  back  to  that  after  facing  a  few  scientific  facts, 
which  will  demonstrate  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  one  to  learn 
by  simply  following  another's  lead.  This  may  sound  like  a  dis- 
couraging beginning,  but  I  hope  to  offer  some  advice  which  will 
assist  the  beginner  to  solve  his  problems  by  following  his  own  line. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  bird  is  a  mallard,  because  it  is  a  universal 
quarry:  one  finds  it  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  gun  is  used. 
Furthermore  it  is  a  large  bird,  a  fast  one,  and  generally  presents  long 
shots,  all  of  which  makes  it  easier  to  present  my  case.  Let  us  also 
assume  that  the  weapon  is  a  standard  general  purpose  gun,  such  as 
is  used  the  world  over  for  rough  shooting,  a  twelve  bore  with  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-inch  barrels  and  of  a  weight  between  seven 
and  seven  and  a  half  pounds.  The  cartridge  involved  is  also  a  stand- 
ard one.  a  two  and  three-quarter  inch  case,  loaded  with  3}4  drams 
of  smokeless  and  11/8  oz.  of  No.  6  chilled  shot  (equivalent  of  No.  5 
English ) .  The  mallard  is  traveling  at  right  angles  to  the  gun  at  a 
range  of  sixty  yards,  long  range  for  No.  6  shot  it  is  true,  but,  as  we 
said,  the  mallard  is  a  large  bird  and  as  the  charge  is  sufficient  to  place 
eighty  pellet-  from  a  full  choke  barrel,  in  a  thirty-inch  circle  at  that 


range,  the  mallard  should  be  struck  with  an  average  of  four  of 
these,  which  should  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  down. 

That  is,  of  course,  if  centered  by  the  charge  and  here  comes  a  large 
"but."  The  load  in  question  has  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1325  feet  per 
second  and  a  remaining  velocity  of  458  feet  at  sixty  yards.  The  time 
of  flight  over  the  sixty  yards  is  therefore  .251  seconds — roughly  a 
quarter  of  a  second.  It  has  been  fairly  accurately  computed  that  the 
mallard  has  an  average  flying  speed  of  fifty  to  fifty-one  miles  an 
hour,  which  is  equivalent  to  75  feet  per  second,  consequently  it  has 
flown  18.75  feet  in  the  time  it  has  taken  the  shot  to  travel  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  target. 

Now  let  us  just  consider  the  same  conditions  at  a  normal  range  of 
forty  yards.  The  time  of  flight  is  .124  of  a  second  in  which  time  the 
bird  has  traveled  onlv  9.30  feet,  roughlv  half  the  distance.  What  a  lot 
of  difference  a  few  vards  additional  range  make  for  the  shooter. 

So  from  a  purelv  scientific  point  of  view  if  one  estimates  the  exact 
amount  of  forward  allowance  required,  he  can  hit  every  time  with 
a  stationary  gun,  but  it  does  not  take  a  savant  to  see  it  is  utterly 
impossible.  Who  can  estimate  18?4  feet  accuratelv  at  sixty  yards, 
or  for  that  matter  at  forty? 

Certain  conditions  of  light  distort  our  estimation  of  the  range. 
Faint  light  of  the  evening  tends  to  make  birds  appear  farther  off 
than  thev  are.  Snow  and  fog  have  the  same  effect,  while  brilliant  sun- 
light makes  them  appear  much  nearer  than  they  are.  A  bird  flving 
over  water  is  frequentlv  underestimated  and  the  same  conditions 
prevail  when  one  is  crouching  behind  a  butt  or  in  a  hide  where  he 
loses  sight  of  the  foreground.  On  the  other  hand  birds  high  over 
head,  seen  clearlv  against  the  skv,  are  most  frequentlv  overestimated. 
Any  skilled  shot  is  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  his  companions  rave 
about  how  impossible  the  birds  are  to  reach  at  a  certain  place.  Even 
the  expert  begins  to  doubt  his  abilitv  to  reach  them  at  times,  simplv 
because  there  is  nothing  to  judge  them  by.  Every  armv  officer  should 
know  the  average  height  of  the  trees  as  he  constantlv  uses  them  as 
range  finders,  vet  I  have  heard  dozens  of  them  insist  that  ducks  and 
pheasants  passing  ten  yards  over  trees  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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H  tf-cwc  Jluut  cmd  M&me  Qtke/i  Vkmai 

'lammy,  2).  Wadetton,  Acpe  f3 


A  t  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga., 
/A    where  I  live  there  is  a  Fox 
*  Hunt.  A  Fox  Hunt  is  a 
meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 

and  civilians  who  ride  horses  after  ~   <      ,  A 

hounds  that  are  chasing  a  fox.  j^J      ~~^s3'  \ 

only  sometimes  it  is  not  a  fox,  but       ~f  *  J  ^ 

a  bag  some  foxes  having  been  liv-       ^~>^^'  -jf  * 

ing  on  to  make  it  smell.  This  is  ~Jy~Xt — "w\>> 
called  a  Drag  Hunt.  It  is  fine  to  ^  t*» 

watch  the  hunt  riding  through  the 
green  pine  trees  and  the  trees  that 
have  dead  brown  leaves  on.  The 

officers  of  the  hunt  wear  red  coats  that  are  called  pink.  I  don't 
know  why,  and  the  red  looks  swell  going  through  the  green 
and  brown  colors  of  the  trees.  Only  the  hunt  officers  wear  red 
coats.  Some  of  the  others  wear  black  coats  with  yellow  collars 
and  hard  crowns  to  their  hats  to  keep  their  heads  from  getting 
hurt  when  they  bunk  into  trees.  These  are  called  the  formal 
huntsmen.  The  rest  wear  loud  plaid  coats  and  their  old  hats, 
and  are  called  rat  catchers.  I  don't  know  why  they  are  called 
rat  catchers  either.  Once  the  drag  hunt  turned  into  a  pig  hunt 
by  mistake.  The  pack  was  running  the  drag  through  Sergt. 
Akers'  farm  and  they  found  a  pig  and  chased  him  and  bit  his 
ear.  All  the  hounds  piled  on  him  and  he  squealed  like  the 


14  called  cuttma. 
theisi  ialU  uxken  ifau 
lide  too.  clo4e" 


mm  mmm 


^   Nv  dickens.  I  guess  he  did 

^7/  not  n^e  being  a  fox. 

v  \\  When  one  of  the  of- 

ficers  who  have  the 
fox  hunting  jobs  are 
ordered  away  my 
mother  thinks  my 
father  should  have  the  job  because  my  mother  thinks  my  father 
is  lots  smarter  than  the  officers  who  have  jobs.  My  father  never 
wants  to  do  it  because  he  says  anyone  who  goes  around  looking 
for  extra  work  is  crazy,  so  he  don't  care  when  they  pick  out 
someone  else,  but  my  mother  gets  mad  anyway  and  thinks  my 
father  ought  to  be  master  of  hounds  or  whipper-in  or  what 
ever  job  is  vacant.  One  time  I  was  with  my  father  and  some 
officers  were  talking  about  getting  some  hounds  to  fill  in  the 
pack  and  when  we  were  riding  home  my  father  said  "Tommy 
mavbe  we  better  not  tell  Mamma  they  have  vacant  places  in  the 
pack  or  she  will  think  I  ought  to  have  the  job."  My  father 
alwa>s  makes  funny  jokes. 

This  year  when  the  hunt  opened  four  soldiers  rode  around 
the  post  playing  on  horns.  They  started  at  the  stables  and  rode 
down  to  the  flag  pole  and  met  the  hunt  there.  The  officers  of 
the  hunt  are  master  of  fox  hounds,  three  whippers-in,  and  a 
field  master.  The  whippers-in  take  care  of  the  hounds  and  make 
them  mind,  and  the  field  master  takes  care  of  the  field,  which 
is  all  persons  who  ride  in  the  hunt  except  officers,  and  makes 
them  mind.  The  master  is  the  big  shot  and  bosses  everybody. 


"Qwce  tke  <waa  lumt 
tusmed  mt&  a  fda 
Juwd  luj,  mistake" 


When  everyone  is  there  the  master  says  "Good  Morning 
Gentlemen."  He  does  not  say  anything  to  the  ladies.  Everyone 
says  "Good  Morning  Master,"  and  then  the  master  yells  "Gone 
Away"  and  they  go.  This  is  a  drag  hunt  so  a  soldier  rides 
ahead  dragging  the  bag  and  the  pack  take  after  it  yelling  like 
blazes.  This  is  called  giving  tongue  or  giving  cry.  Mother  says 
in  Ireland  they  call  it  belling  or  singing,  anyhow  you  must  not 
call  it  barking  or  forget  and  call  the  hounds  "dogs"  or  it  would 
not  be  official.  You  must  call  your  horse  a  mount  and  remember 
what  the  cries  mean  like  "Ware  Ditch,"  "Hold  Hard,"  Ware 
Hounds,"  and  I  forget  the  rest.  I  got  yelled  "Ware  Hounds"  a 
lot  because  I  am  not  a  very  good  fox  hunter  yet  and  got  too 
close.  This  is  called  cutting  off  their  tails  when  you  ride  too 
close  to  them.  Tom  and  Dick  Hoffman  are  swell  fox  hunters 
and  they  are  only  eleven  and  thirteen.  I  have  only  been  out 
twice,  it  frightens  my  mother  when  I  go.  She  thinks  it  is 
enough  to  have  to  worry  about  my  father. 

The  hunt  lasts  about  two  hours.  There  are  four  parts  to  it. 
When  they  stop  it  is  called  a  check.  The  soldier  takes  the  bag 
up,  when  the  hounds  can't  smell  it  any  more  they  stop.  Then 
everyone  gets  off  their  mount,  walk  around,  visit,  and  get 
drinks  from  the  persons  who  follow  around  the  roads  in  cars. 
Then  they  mount,  go  on  to  the  next  check  and  do  the  same 
thing  all  over  again.  When  they  come  to  the  last  check  the 
master  says  "Good  Day  Gentlemen,"  and  the  hunt  rides  home 
and  stop  at  each  others'  houses  for  cocktail  parties  and  after 
that  they  go  to  a  hunt  breakfast.  Persons  who  go  to  the  hunt 
breakfast  have  fun.  I  go  if  I  get  "invited.  Last  time  Mrs.  Tice 
who  was  the  hostess  invited  me  specially  and  I  wore  my  new 
brown  civilian  suit.  Mostly  I  have  to  wear  my  uniform.  The 
food  at  hunt  breakfasts  is  always  swell.  I  can  eat  anything  I 
like  so  I  have  the  food  my  mother  does  not  have  at  home  be- 
cause it  is  not  good  for  a  growing  boy,  like  pickles  and  ham  and 
coffee  and  hot  biscuits  and  mince  pie.  My  mother  has  tea  every 
afternoon  and  when  I  was  little  she  used  to  give  me  cambric 
tea  which  was  just  hot  water  and  a  little  tea  and  milk  and 
sugar  and  now  I  hate  tea.  So  I  only  drink  coffee  when  it  is 
strong  with  cream  and  sugar  in  'it.  At  the  hunt  breakfast  they 
sing  hunting  songs  like  "Do  ye  ken  John  Peel"  and  "Drink 
Puppy  Drink"  and  "A-Hunting  we  will  go."  My  father  sings 
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"  Mif  jfotkesi  44*ia4>  toa,  Imt  mamma 
and  9  ao-  home  because  w&  like  mudic 


y  adJzed  my,  motkesi  uwuf, 
9  had  h  aim  Utem  each 
a  (j44xpde^i  and  ^ke  4aid 
it  ulgA,  an  old  ^paniAA 
cudiom" 


too  but  Mamma  and  I  go  along  home  because  we  like  music. 

My  mother  used  to  hunt  in  Ireland  and  she  says  they  don't 
think  much  of  a  drag  hunt  there;  they  call  them  "skrim- 
shankers."  But  she  does  not  like  to  see  the  pack  kill  either. 
They  call  it  breaking  up  the  fox.  She  said  when  she  hunted  she 
always  prayed  like  crazy  the  fox  would  get  away,  because  it 
seemed  like  she  was  inside  his  skin  and  knew  just  how  he  felt. 
One  time  she  went  to  a  hunt  with  her  husband,  not  my  father 
but  another  husband  she  had  once.  He  had  a  little  niece  with 
him  and  it  was  her  first  hunt  and  he  had  her  blooded,  that 
means  they  cut  off  the  fox  tail  and  call 
it  a  brush  and  rub  it  on  the  person  who 
is  at  the  kill  for  the  first  time.  My 
mother  felt  awful  to  see  the  blood  on 
the  little  girl's  nice  face  and  she  did  not 

y 

care  so  much  for  her  husband  for  a  ' 
while  and  he  was  sorry  because  he  was 
a  good  man  and  did  not  like  to  hurt 

persons'  feelings.  £ 

My  mother  says  over  there  they  only  / 
hunt  once  a  week  because  it  takes  them  rf? 
the  other  six  days  to  sober  up.  r^ayj 

My  mother.told  me  a  story  about  one  r-\ 
of  her  ancestors.  It  is  about  horses  and  /  >  \ 
I  think  it  is  a  swell  story.  Once  there  /        \     ''  T' 

was  a  man  named  Owen.  He  was  an  ,  ^l^V^LA 
awful  proud  man  and  thought  he  was  '         /  \ 

pretty  good  because  he  had  a  lot  of  an-  /  /  \ 

cestors  who  did  noble  deeds  and  got  /        /    J  ' 

their  names  in  the  history  books.  He  /  J 

bragged  his  family  aways  married  per-  ^^^t—' 
sons  who  were  as  swell  as  they  were  /  7  7 

and  that  he  had  the  best  blooded  horses  /  I 

in  all  Ireland  and  they  all  had  pedigrees  /  / 

as  long  as  your  arm.  Well  he  had  a  stal-  A,  K, 

lion  whose  name  was  Shawn  Dhue.  He 
was  black  as  night  and  all  of  Owen's 

horses  were  black  too.  If  one  of  the  mares  had  a  coll:  that  was 
another  color  he  sold  it  away  to  England  or  France  or  some  far 
place.  One  night  Shawn  Dhue  got  out  of  his  stable  and  bred 
with  a  mare  that  was  just  plain  horse  and  did  not  have  any 
good  blood  that  anyone  ever  heard  tell  of.  When  Owen  heard 
of  it  he  made  the  farmer  who  owned  the  mare  sell  it  to  him 
and  he  was  going  to  have  it  killed  because  he  did  not  want  any 
cross-breed  of  Shawn  Dime's  hanging  around.  Before  the  mare 
had  her  baby  Owen  had  to  go  to  France  where  his  daughter 
was  in  school.  She  was  very  sick  and  Owen  had  to  leave  sud- 
denly and  forgot  to  have  the  mare  killed.  Well  he  was  gone  a 
long  time  before  his  daughter  got  well  and  when  he  did  come 
back  the  mare  had  her  colt  and  everyone  was  talking  about  it 
because  it  was  the  color  of  new  butter  all  over  and  did  not  have 
a  different  colored  hair  on  it  any  where.  Owen's  daughter  was 
named  Ann  and  he  thought  more  of  her  than  he  did  his  own 
life  and  did  every  thing  she  told  him  to.  So  she  told  him  not  to 
have  the  colt  killed  because  she  liked  it  very  much.  He  said  if 
that's  what  she  wanted  it  was  O.  K.  with  him  but  she  could  not 
keep  it  with  his  swell  horses  so  he  bought  her  a  farm  to  keep 
her  colt  on.  He  was  a  very  rich  man  and  of  course  did  not 
care  what  he  did  with  his  money  or  how  much  he  spent. 
The  colt  grew  up  to  be  a  stallion  and  was  he  good !  Ann  loved 


her  horse  and  trained  it  herself  and 

aJ*/>  AsjjJ  when  he  Srew  UP  she  Put  him  in  a11 

VUX,  <Wl&  kinds  of  races  and  steeplechases  and 

/  J    ^rts-jjijjL  won  them  and  her  father  did  not 

Wl,  KSp&VUWl  like  it  much  because  it  did  not  have 

good  blood  and  it  made  a  sucker 
out  of  his  horses  who  had  lots  of 
good  blood.  After  a  while  it  got  to  be  a  well-known  horse  and 
lots  of  persons  wanted  to  buy  it  but  Ann  would  not  sell  it  for 
love  or  money.  One  day  a  young  man  came  to  see  if  Ann  would 
sell  the  horse  to  his  boss  and  right  away  he  fell  in  love  with 
Ann  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  do  him  much  good  because 
Ann  had  such  proud  blood  in  her  arteries.  Well  he  came  back  a 
couple  of  times  and  hung  around  until  Ann  got  in  love  with 
him  too.  But  they  were  scared  of  her  father  so  they  eloped 
away  one  night  and  it  made  Ann's  father  as  mad  as  hops.  He 
packed  all  her  gold  and  jewels  and  dresses  and  sent  them  to  her, 
but  Ann  sent  them  back  because  she  was  going  to  be  poor  and 
did  not  need  such  fine  things,  but  she  asked  her  father  if  she 
could  have  her  horse  and  he  sent  it  to  her  with  an  insult  about 
cross  breeds  and  Ann  knew  he  meant  her  husband  too.  Well  she 
loved  her  father  but  enough  was  enough  so  she  got  mad  and 
to  spite  him  sent  her  horse  every  place 
her  father  had  horses  running  and 
jumping  and  she  beat  him  every  time. 
✓      /  She  went  fox  hunting  the  same  time  he 

/  g—.^  did  and  she  always  got  ahead  of  him 

T,  2  /      /  there  and  when  she  took  the  stiff  jumps 

/        her  father  refused  she  grinned.  After  a 
Jf{*_\     /     /  while  her  horse  won  so  much  money 

cSlJ    N.  her  husband  was  able  to  go  in  the  horse 

^—~>r_^_^  breeding  business  and  they  stopped  be- 

j  ing  so  poor  and  got  quite  a  little  money. 

/  Her  father  kept  on  trying  to  beat  her 

k)  /  ,and  sent  to  foreign  lands  for  horses  to 

/'        /  improve  the  horses  he  had  but  Ann 

^  /   .  ■  kept  right  on  beating  him.  The  horse's 

y      /  name  was  Garth  and  when  Ann  had  a 

*  ,  i  babv  she  named  him 

Ihe/ie  J  UMld>  dttttiUZ  Garth  too.  In  Ireland 


/HeSie  J  MtttiUZ  Garth  too.  In  Ireland 

Vii*  m  everyone  believes  in 

h&ldinci  on  to  fairies  and  a  G?r}h 

i  is  a  place  the  fairies 

the  leMdde"  .  .   hn  ?ome  out  and  dance 

V  on  at  night.  All  the  persons  who  saw 

the  stallion  and  knew  how  he  was  come 
by  said  the  fairies  had  sent  him,  so  that 
was  the  reason  Ann  named  him  Garth. 
When  the  boy  Garth  was  seven  he 
was  a  pretty  good  rider  and  one  day  he  was  riding  through  a 
lane  and  he  met  his  grandfather,  he  did  not  think  so  much  of 
his  grandfather  because  he  was  still  mad  at  Garth's  mother  and 
Garth  thought  his  mother  was  pretty  swell.  His  grandfather 
stopped  him  this  time  and  said  "Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  and 
Garth  said  "I  do  so,  your  me  grand  sire  and  a  contrary  old  lad 
if  ever  there  was  one."  Well  his  grandfather  thought  it  was  a 
good  joke  and  that  Garth  was  a  good  spunky  kid  and  maybe 
cross  breeds  were  not  so  bad  after  all,  so  he  went  to  see  Garth's 
mother  and  made  up  with  his  father  and  after  that  they  were 
all  good  friends  and  Garth  and  his  grandfather  got  to  be  pals. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  used  to  wonder  how.  persons  got 
together  and  were  a  family.  I  asked  my  father  and  he  said  one 
day  he  was  walking  along 
minding  his  own  business 
and  smoking  a  cigarette 

when  my  mother  tapped  Is — «^^-  ~^/^~\ 

him  on  the  shoulder  and  /  X^5s  I 

said  "Young  man  what  is  / 
your  name  ?"  and  my  father  I  /\\~T\ 

gaped  his  mouth  open ;  he  -  ^-^^jyCS\^S  \ 

was  so  surprised  because  he  /^^-^/^*^b^--^\ 
(Continued  on   page  87)  fe^A  ioVv 


VW  ij  D  did  mt<fd  Athlete*.  Qod  9 
s  would-  not  haue-  time  to-  wAite  tkii  dt&Uf, ' 


holographs 


by  Sam* 


Up  from  the  white  sands  of  the  bay,  with  the  murmuring  ocean 
swell  quite  audible,  the  drive  winds  toward  the  massive  white 
house  entirely  hedged  within  a  gorgeous  tropical  vegetation  of 
sea-grape,  palmette,  and  yucca,  all  native  to  the  coastal  ridge. 
Gnarled  mastic  trees  with  shiny  green  leaves  are  silhouetted  against 
the  dwelling,  and  in  the  distance  spectacular  cabbage  palms  wave 
their  plumy  crowns. 

Related  to  the  West  Indies  in  more  ways  than  one,  southern 
Florida  may  well  enjoy  the  felicities  of  island  Colonial  architecture, 
especially  that  of  British  origin  derived  from  Georgian  times.  De- 
cidedly logical  is  it  for  this  modern  American  home  to  follow  in  its 
broad  hipped  roofs  and  H-plan  the  pleasant  tradition  of  Bahamian 
houses.  Smooth-surfaced  walls  result  from  flat  siding  of  cedar  with 
the  interstices  filled  and  heavily  painted  a  dead  white,  for  contrast 


the  cornice,  quoins,  and  shutters  being  a  pinkish  cream  color.  For 
sake  of  privacy,  the  entrance  door  is  located  on  the  north  side. 

A  spacious  drawing  room  occupies  the  entire  downstairs  of  the 
central  unit.  Furniture  of  the  late  Sheraton  style  and  early  Empire 
gives  a  graceful,  inviting  aspect,  and  the  decorative  scheme  through- 
out the  house  has  been  directed  with  this  same  cheerful,  informal 
mood  in  mind.  Light,  clear  colors  are  dominant,  and  the  use  of 
mirrors  to  suggest  cool  retreats  is  most  effective. 

A  pictorial  feature  of  many  rooms,  and  especially  the.  loggia,  is 
the  display,  in  panel  moldings,  especially  designed  for  this  purpose, 
of  numerous  historical  prints,  part  of  Mr.  Webb's  notable  collection 
pertaining  to  the  Civil  War  which  also  includes  rare  maps  and  books. 

For  variety  the  library  adjoining  the  drawing  room  on  the  south 
is  paneled  in  cypress.  Beige  taffeta  curtains  narrowly  striped  in 
brown  accentuate  the  tone  of  the  walls.  A  handsome  table  has  legs 
of  the  "curule"  type  with  paw  feet.  That  under  the  mirror  in  the 
drawing  room  is  also  unusual  in  its  large  top  without  drop  leaves  or 
drawers.  This  latter  room  has  a  fine  break-  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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1  tB* 


SOUTH  AFRICA  STREAM 


Right  now  when  so  many  people  with  wanderlust  are  eyeing  the  map  of  the  world  more  carefully  than  ever  hefore,  South  Africa 
should  appear  especially  attractive.  For  the  henefit  of  those  who  don't  want  to  <>o  in  for  hig  game  hunting,  searching  for  a  new 
species  of  pygmies,  or  taking  a  trek  into  the  jungle,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  South  Africa  offers  you  streamlined  cities, 
sophisticated  spas,  and  countrysides  lush  and  lovely.  The  dark  continent  is  now  hright  with  neon  lights  .  .  .  WILLIAM  B.  POWELL 


Most  people  are  pretty  vague  about  Africa.  With  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  better  known  tourist  spots  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Africa  sounds  like  a  wild  and  woolly  vastness.  Vast 
it  most  certainly  is — yes  and  it  is  still  prettv  wild  and  woolly.  But — 
and  it  is  a  big  but — that  part  of  Africa  known  as  South  is  modern 
as  you  please.  Of  course  you  can  still  go  native  in  that  country, 
if  that  is  your  "dish." 

I've  only  been  to  South  Africa  once,  and  then  just  hit  the  high 
spots,  but  those  I  saw  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  won't 
be  content  until  I've  gone  back  there  to  see  some  places  over  again 
and  add  lots  of  new  ones  which  I  missed  on  my  first  trip.  Most  cer- 
tainly I'll  want  to  return  to  Capetown;  it  has  a  charm  all  its  own. 
The  famous  Table  Mountain,  which  serves  as  a  background  for  the 
city  as  you  first  see  it  from  the  harbor,  is  even  more  dramatic  than 
you  gather  from  photographs  of  it. 

Because  of  a  seventy-mile  gale,  my  ship  couldn't  dock  at  Capetown 
for  twenty-four  hours  after  we  first  arrived  off  the  Cape,  so  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  to  study  Table  Mountain  under  all  kinds  of  light 
and  shade.  While  I  chafed  at  being  cheated  out  of  a  day  ashore  I 
was  amply  repaid  bv  this  magnificent  harbor  scene. 

The  influence  of  the  Boer  settlers  is  still  very  much  in  evidence 
around  Capetown,  thus  giving  to  the  city  a  most  attractive  melange 
of  Dutch  and  English  atmosphere.  So  prominent  is  the  Dutch  feel- 
ing, you  often  have  the  same  sensation  which  comes  to  you  in  our 
own  South — you  wonder  who  really  did  win  the  war!  But  in  spite 
of  the  influence  of  two  mother  countries,  there  is  a  definite  South 
African  atmosphere  which  is  decidedly  individual.  For  instance,  the 
architecture  which  is  unique.  In  fact,  I  don't  see  why  some  of  our 
own  architects  with  clients  who  want  something  new  and  quite 


Left:  A  giraffe  in  Kruger  National  Park.  Top,  left  to  right: 
Polana  Beach.  Drakensburg  Mountains,  a  Johannesburg  apart- 
ment house,  the  Johannesburg  Country  Club,  and  above,  a  high 
ox-power    native    cart    in    the    mountains    of    Cape  Province 
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different  don't  have  a  go  at  Capetown  Colonial  right  here  in  America. 

The  Boer  influence  is  also  strongly  felt  in  furniture.  The  country 
around  Capetown  produces  a  wood  which,  in  spite  of  an  unpleasant 
name  (it  is  called,  of  all  things,  stinkwood),  is  very  beautiful.  The 
antique  shops  are  full  of  pieces  made  of  this  wood  and  fashioned 
on  lines  which  show  a  strong  Dutch  influence.  Even  the  silver  and 
china  of  South  Africa  have  an  individual  character.  So,  shop  hounds, 
you  won't  be  disappointed.  Incidentally,  you'll  probably  have  the 
"time  of  your  life  doing  your  shopping  in  a  horse-drawn  hansom.  I'm 
sure  Capetown  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  city  left  in 
the  world  where  one  can  shop  in  such  fashion.  Though  there  used 
to  be  a  number  of  hansoms  around  the  Plaza  in  New  York  and  an 
occasional  one  in  the  West  End  of  London,  they  are  almost  extinct 
now.  I  hope  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  c'itv  fathers  of  Cape- 
town will  manage  to  keep  their  hansoms  from  falling  apart.  I  long 
to  drive  around  in  one  again,  especially  down  Aderley  Street  where 
my  last  stop  will  be  at  the  flower  market.  Here  flower  girls  of  the 
type  seen  in  London  sell  you  armfuls  of  those  beautiful  South 
African  flowers  of  every  variety  and  gorgeous  coloring — and  for  the 
proverbial  song. 

There  are  many  trips  to  occupy  each  day  of  a  week's  stay  in 
Capetown.  The  first,  of  course,  will  be  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  highway  which  leads  you  there  is  reminiscent  of  the  Grand 
Corniche,  as  it  winds  along  the  Atlantic  high  up  on  the  rocks.  Once 
out  at  the  point  which  is  called  the  Cape  you  will  experience  a  great 
thrill  as  they  show  you  the  spot  (the  guides  swear  you  can  actually 
see  the  place)  where  three  oceans  meet— the  Atlantic,  the  Indian, 
and  the  Antarctic.  If  you  take  another  route  back  to  Capetown  you 
will  pass  miles  of  beautiful,  broad  beach  {Continued  on  page  90) 

Photographs  by  Black  Star.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  South  African  Roil, 
ways  and   Harbors,   and   Burton   Holmes   from   firing  Galloway 
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(1)  First  on  (lie  list  is  Champion  Bumble 
Bee  of  DeKvyn,  Kerry  Bine  Terrier  owned 
by  John  Mulcahy.  Bnnihle  Bee  was  the 
best  American-Bred  terrier  for  the  year 
1038.  (2)  Ch.  Pillieoc  Rumpelstilskin 
CD.  Mrs.  Milton  Lrlangcr's  famous 
American-Bred  black  Poodle  doesn't  seem 
to  mind  being  clipped.  (3)  I  he  black 
(  how,  Ch.  Tally  Ho  Black  Image  of 
Storm,  owned  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bonney, 
has  a  promising  lire.  (4)  Another  of 
Mrs.  Bonney 's  winners  is  the  Dalmatian 
Ch.  Cruiser  of  I  ally-Ho.  (5)  Here  is 
shown  the  winner  of  the  A.K.C.  I  oy 
Croup  award,  the  great  American-bred 
Pekingese,  Ch.  Kai  Lo  of  Dah  Lyn, 
owned  by  John  B.  Royce.  (6)  Ch.  My 
Own  Brucie  the  black  Cocker  bred  and 
owned  by  Herman  Mellenthin  topped  a 
sensational  series  of  wins  with  best  in 
the  1 950  Spaniel  Show  and  the  A.K.C. 
Sporting  Croup  award.  (7)  C  h.  Biene 
von  LIbe  Bogen  se  Sumbula,  is  Sumbula 


Kennel  s  winning  Boxer.  (8)  Ch.  N  ornav 
Saddler,  the  imported  Smooth  f'oxlerrier, 
owned  by  the  Wissaboo  Kennels,  is  seen 
here  in  the  arms  of  his  young  mistress 
Miss  YVissie  West;  Saddler  is  the  fore- 
most show  contender  of  the  year,  having 
won  a  record  number  of  best  in  shows. 
(9)  Mrs.  Amelia  V.  Whites  Afghan 
Hound  Ch.  Amaiiullah  of  Kandahar  has 
a  handsome  cream  colored  coat   anil  an 


Photographs  by 
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'he  dogs  in  the  photo- 
graphs on  this  and  the 
next  page  are  among 
those  which  are  expected  to 
appear  at  this  year's  West- 
minster Kennel  Club  Dog 
k   Mff0ff^TW  '       1         Show.  If  they  do  it  is  quite 
^^rjHj^^H  probable  that         will  go 

in  both  breed  and  variety 
competition,  and  though  we 
don't  make  this  statement  as 
a  prediction,  it  is  possible  that 
from  among  them  may  emerge 
the  winner  of  the  highest 
award  of  all — best  in  show. 
Meanwhile  these  and  the  other 
contenders  relax  in  their  ken- 
nels until  show  time,  some  of 
them  resting  after  an  arduous 
2.  1938  show  season,  all  of  them 

receiving  the  finishing  touches 
of  grooming  and  conditioning.  Dog  fanciers  can  only  wait 
and  wonder,  for  the  Westminster  competition  is  much  too 
keen  for  anyone  to  predict  with  assurance. 

Each  one  of  the  dogs  presented  here  is  a  leading  per- 
former of  the  present  time  and  has  made  an  outstanding 
record  during  the  last  year.  However,  if  you  follow  the 
shows  at  all  you  will  be  able  to  name  several  great  and 
worthy  dogs  that  have  not  been  included  for  various  rea- 
sons. Most  important  of  the  missing  of  course  is  the 
dachshund,  Ch.  Herman  Rinkton.  However,  Herman  Rink- 
ton  probably  won't  be  shown  at  Westminster;  nor  will  Ch. 
Jessie  v.  Sonnenhohe,  F.  F.  H.  Fleitmann's  fine  Doberman 
Pinscher.  Then  there  are  Mrs.  Hartley  Dodge's  German 
Shepherd  Giralda's  Geisha,  Mrs.  Angier  Biddle  Duke's  Eng- 
lish Setter  Ch.  Bayldone  Buccaneer  of  Prunes  Own,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  dozen  others,  left  out  because  no  suitable  pic- 
tures were  available  or  because  space  precluded.  For  further 
information  on  many  of  the  dogs  on  these  pages  see  the 
"Dog  Stars"  department  on  page  10  of  this  issue. 


enviable  record  of  wins.  (JO)  Harry 
Hartnett  combs  the  silky  coat  of  his 
Irish  Setter  Ch.  Milson  Top  Notcher. 
the  absolute  leader  of  the  breed.  (II) 
One  of  the  year  s  best  Hounds  was  (.  h. 


Meadowlark  Draftsman  from  Mrs.  Wm. 
du  Pont  Jr.'s  Beagle  Pack.  (12)  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Angier  Biddle  Duke  s  Pointer,  Cham- 
pion Pennine  Paramount  of  Prune  s  Own 
is  one  of  the  best  Pointers  ever  brought 
to  this  country.  (13)  C  h.  Rosebud  of 
Research  is  a  fine  type  Wire  owned  by 
Mrs.  Lee  I  iirnbull  of  Pleasant  Ridge, 
Michigan.  Notice  the  collection  of  tro- 
phies. (14)  Ch.  Modern  Boy  of  Stucile 
is  a  dangerous  contender  in  the  sporting 
group;  his  owner  is  C.  N.  Mvers  of 
Hanover.  Pennsylvania.  (15)  Last  on  the 
list — Ch.  Blakeen  Jung  Frau,  Mrs.  Sher- 
man R.  Hovts  Poodle  tha  I  won  the 
A.K.C  annual  prize  for  the  best  Amer- 
ican-Bred clo<>,  is  shown  her*1  being  care- 
full  v  manicure*  I  by  Mr.  Sh  erman  Hoyt 


,»••«  


In  1796,  Colonel  William  Smith's  estate,  Mount  Vernon,  bordered  New  York's  East  River  at  60th  Street 


The  amazing  parterre  of  llic  original  Claremont  estate  hardly  suggests  the 
real  beauty  of  the  progenitor  ol  today's  well-known  Riverside  Drive  inn 


Country  Life 


RITA  WELLMAN 

Illustrations  reproduced  by  permission  of  trie  Index  of  American  Design,    federal  Art  Project.  Works  Progress  Administration 


A New  York  with  numerous  large  estates,  with  tree-lined  ave- 
nues and  acres  of  greensward  reaching  to  the  river  banks: 
this  rural  city,  almost  impossible  for  the  modern  New  Yorker 
to  visualize,  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  had  not  entirely 
disappeared  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.  Even  in  Washington 
Irving's  day,  a  man  of  Olmsted's  type,  with  a  genius  for  civic  plan- 
ning, could  have  created  any  number  of  public  parks  carved  from 
large  estates  still  intact.  Lack  of  parkland  would  not  have  set  him 
back  in  his  plans  for  the  city's  future  millions,  but  his  scheme  would 
probably  have  been  blocked  by  the  '  progressive"  ideas  of  the  city 
fathers.  The  city  council  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  thought 
only  in  terms  of  city  blocks  and  seized  upon  the  gridiron  plan  as 
ideal  for  raising  real  estate  values.  With  the  gridiron  clamped  down 
on  the  island,  there  could  be  little  provision  for  beauty  and  comfort; 
gardens,  lawns,  woodland  sections,  all  that  came  within  the  uncom- 
promising form  of  the  gridiron  had  to  be  destroyed. 

Many  forgotten  old  New  York  gardens  and  estates  have  been  re- 
constructed in  water-color  drawings  from  maps  and  surveys  by  the 
Index  of  American  Design,  a  unit  of  the  Federal  Art  Project  under 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  as  supplementary  background 


material  for  its  comprehensive  pictorial  survey  of  early  American 
decorative  and  useful  arts  to  be  published  and  distributed  among 
universities,  museums,  schools,  and  libraries.  Among  the  water-color 
drawings  reproduced  herewith  by  permission  of  the  Index  of  Amer- 
ican Design,  are  the  reconstructed  plans  of  four  country  estates,  all 
of  which  were  in  New  York  proper.  Three  of  them  were  intact  as 
late  as  1860,  but  since  then  even  these  have  vanished. 

The  Dutch  settlers  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  not  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  wild,  primitive  beauty  of  the  island  of  the 
Manhattoes.  They  were  traditionally  great  horticulturists  and  the 
island,  with  its  good  climate  and  abundant  sunshine,  appeared  to 
them  as  a  future  nursery  for  Holland's  botanical  experiments.  They 
lost  little  time  in  transforming  the  wilderness  of  the  Indians  into 
their  Dutch  ideal  of  snug  farms  with  trim  orchards,  fields,  and  gar- 
dens. But  they  had  not  reckoned  upon  the  destiny  of  Manhattan, 
written  in  its  rocky  foundation  and  its  great  harbors.  No  sooner  had 
the  carefully  planned  and  tended  farms  of  the  burghers  begun  to 
yield  profits,  than  the  city  corporation  was  at  work  cutting  them  up 
into  building  blocks  for  future  development.  Irving  writes  of  the 
change  that  came  into  the  lives  of  the  Dutch  at  the  beginning  of 
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Left:  Looking  down  upon  the 
lovely  I  Last  River  of  the  mid- 
dle eighteenth  century  not 
far  from  where  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital now  stands,  the  Kettel- 
tas  estate  comhined  rolling 
orchards  and  crop  lands  as 
well  as  elaborate  formal  gar- 
dens cleverly  adapted  to  the 
irregular    area     and  terrain 


Right:  Reflecting  the  Vic- 
torian desire  lor  romance, 
formality,  and  intricate  ef- 
fects in  plant  forms  as 
well  as  in  garden  design, 
the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Isaac  P.  Martin  estate 
on  Washington  1  [eights  at 
171st  street  comprised  heds 
and  horders.  greenhouses, 
fountains,  and  parterres  in 
a  rolling,  wooded  countryside 


I  he  drawings  llmt  accompany 
arlicle    were    made    by    Helen  E. 
>/i//«T  otid  Tabae  Hosier  under  the 
supervision  0/  Mr.  George  Stonehill 


the  eighteenth  century.  "With  all  the  habits  of  rustic  life,"  he  says, 
"they  began  to  find  themselves  the  inhabitants  of  a  city."  Like  the 
stately  parks  of  the  subsequent  descendants  of  English  settlers,  the 
cabbages  and  sunflowers,  tulips,  and  simples  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
had  to  give  way  before  the  advance  of  urban  improvement. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  of  Holland's  horticultural  experiments 
in  the  New  World  was  the  scientific  garden  laid  out  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  about  1638.  The  Company's  garden  (plan  is 
shown  on  page  60)  was  built  on  a  large  tract  of  land  that  extended 
from  Broadway  to  the  North  (Hudson)  River.  The  midway  cross- 
wise path  was  in  the  exact  position  of  the  modern  Rector  Street  and 
the  front  gate  was  where  Trinity  Church  now  stands.  Here  the  prac- 
tical-minded  Dutch  planted  trees,  bushes,  shrubs,  and  medicinal 
plants  brought  by  the  Company's  ships  from  the  tropics  Native 
American  plants  were  also  cultivated  with  the  idea  of  testing  them 
out  for  Holland's  use.  The  West  India  Company's  garden  was  laid 
out  in  traditional  Dutch  pattern  with  neat,  geometrical  beds,  and 
fruit  trees  grouped  at  one  end. 

_  After  the  English  had  gained  control  of  the  island,  large  estates 
in  the  English  style  were  laid  out  in  many  parts  of  Manhattan. 


Today,  near  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  against  a  background  of  gas 
tanks,  you  may  be  surprised  to  come  across  a  small  remnant  of  what 
was  once  a  large  eighteenth-century  estate  in  the  English  style.  All 
that  remains,  on  an  embankment  above  the  street  guarded  by  a 
privet  hedge,  is  a  two-winged  stone  house  built  in  Colonial  style. 
It  was  once  the  carriage  house  of  "Mount  Vernon"  built  in  1796  by 
Colonel  William  Smith,  who  intended  it  for  a  wedding  present  for  his 
fiancee,  Abigail  Adams,  daughter  of  the  second  president  of  the  United 
States.  Colonel  Smith's  plans  were  too  ambitious  for  his  funds.  He 
got  into  difficulties  and  had  to  relinquish  the  estate,  and  Abigail 
never  lived  there.  This  pretentious  Mount  Vernon,  which  came  to  be 
called  "Smith's  Folly,"  extended  from  Avenue  A  to  First  Avenue, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  north.  (The  reconstructed  estate  is 
reproduced  on  page  56.)  To  the  left  of  the  approach  to  the  river  was 
a  large  Colonial  garden  with  two  rows  of  square  flower  beds.  The 
manor  house  stood  somewhat  farther  back,  facing  the  river  over  a 
serene  stretch  of  lawn.  The  carriage  house,  which  still  stands,  was 
remodeled  later  when  the  large  house  burned  down.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

An  interesting  eighteenth-century  estate,  also  on  the  East  River, 
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was  that  of  the  Ketteltas  family.  The  land,  bought  from  Jacobus 
Cartier  Thiess  about  1767,  bordered  the  East  River  about  a  block 
from  where  Bellevue  Hospital  now  stands.  As  the  drawing  (on  page 
58)  shows,  the  landscape  architect  when  laying  out  the  grounds  fol- 
lowed the  Dutch  tradition  of  geometric  planting;  but  uneven  ter- 
rain caused  him  to  make  the  large  flower  garden  an  unorthodox 
flatiron  shape  which  must  have  been  disturbing  to  his  Dutch  sense 


of  horticultural  propriety.  Within  the  "flatiron,"  however,  he  was 
able  to  right  matters,  and  his  adroit  pattern  attained  formality  in 
spite  of  the  imposed  shape.  Strictly  geometrical  and  Dutchly  pre- 
cise, too,  as  the  drawing  reveals,  is  the  landscape  design  he  created 
for  the  section  where  the  bluffs  reach  a  point  over  the  river. 

Modern  New  York  has  its  incongruities  and  inconsistencies — for 
example,  its  amazing  skyline,  the  lowest  average  skyline  of  any  great 
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city  in  the  world,  pierced  by  the  tallest  buildings  in  the  world.  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  the  contrast  between  the  city  that 
prided  itself  upon  its  "up-to-dateness,'1  and  the  sprawling,  shabby, 
rural  life  it  had  not  succeeded  in  crowding  out.  The  elevated  railway 
of  the  'Eighties,  with  its  puffing  engine,  ran  by  sedate  brownstone 
buildings,  with  here  and  there  glimpses  of  the  pseudo- Renaissance 
chateaux  of  the  newly  arrived  "kings"  and  "barons"  of  industry  and 
finance.  Above  60th  Street,  however,  it  encountered  squatters'  shan- 
ties with  their  pigs,  goats,  and  cabbage  patches.  On  the  West  Side 
the  richly  shaded,  leisurely  rural  old  Bloomingdale  Road  was  still 
fairly  holding  its  own  against  the  aggressions  of  the  expanding  city; 
and  along  Ninth  Avenue,  above  60th  Street,  a  thriving  foreign  popu- 


lation worked  in  its  potato  fields  in  wooden  shoes  and  ex- 
otic costumes  as  if  there  were  no  metropolis  within  a 
hundred  miles. 

New  York's  landed  squires  were  gradually  pushed  out 
of  their  positions  of  advantage  on  the  splendid  river  sites 
in  what  are  now  mid-  or  lower-city  sections,  and  by  the 
'Seventies  most  of  them  had  established  country  estates  on 
Washington  Heights.  Here  was  the  rugged  grandeur  dear 
to  the  Victorians,  who  liked  to  combine  their  elaborate 
gardens  with  scenery  of  the  kind  they  read  about  in  Sir 
Waiter  Scott.  Some  time  between  I860  and  1864,  a  sur- 
veyor named  Black  well  (his  first  name  is  not  known)  was 
commissioned  to  make  a  topographical  survey  of  Washing- 
ton Heights.  He  produced  a  manuscript  map  of  several 
hundred  sections  covering  all  of  the  estates  in  the  north- 
western part  of  New  York  City.  Blackwell's  survey  is  now 
in  the  Municipal  Building,  but  it  was  only  about  two  years 
ago  that  its  importance  to  historians,  and  to  those  inter- 
ested in  old  New  York  estates,  was  discovered.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  research  workers  of  the  Federal  Art 
Project's  Index  of  American  Design  who  found  that  the 
maps,  valuable  in  themselves,  were  made  doubly  so  by 
Blackwell's  annotations  on  the  back.  They  found  that  he 
had  made  careful  drawings  which  illustrated  the  exact  ar- 
rangement of  landscape  details  on  the  various  tracts  covered 
by  the  survey.  Besides  placing  the  main  buildings,  he  had 
also  given  a  full  description  of  driveways,  groupings  of 
trees,  greenhouses,  garden  structures,  and  other  features 
that  would  ordinarily  appear  only  on  a  landscape  archi- 
tect's plans. 

One  of  the  estates  surveyed  bv  Blackwell  was  that  of 
Isaac  P.  Martin,  at  171st  Street  and  Fort  Washington 
Avenue.  The  drawing  (on  page  59)  is  a  reconstruction  of 
the  estate  as  it  was  in  1847 — an  interesting  example  of  the 
early  Victorian  taste  in  landscape  architecture,  an  exterior 
which,  in  sweeping  scrolls  and  elaborate  romantic  effects, 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  contemporary  interior  decoration. 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  a  true  Victorian,  had  defined 
the  word  "picturesque"  for  his  contemporaries,  telling  them 
it  was  power  exposed.  On  Washington  Heights  there  was 
an  abundance  of  "power  exposed"  in  the  great,  sheer  rise 
of  the  Palisades,  in  the  tall  forest  trees,  and  in  the  bold 
stretches  of  naked  bedrock.  On  the  Martin  estate  the  Vic- 
torian ideal  was  achieved  by  a  combination  of  the  primitive 
with  an  intricate  pattern  of  crescents  and  horseshoe  bends, 
and  the  grotesque,  contorted  shapes  of  shrubs  trimmed  by 
topiary  artists. 

The  Claremont  Inn  on  Riverside  Drive  and  124th  Street 
is  on  land  that  was  once  a  part  of  the  beautiful  Claremont 
estate.  (A  small  section  of  this  land  has  recently  been  re- 
claimed by  Park  Commissioner  Robert  Moses.)  The  old 
township  of  Bloomingdale  had  not  been  entirely  obliterated 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  "Only  at  Eighth  Avenue  is 
the  progress  of  the  city  stayed,"  wrote  the  commentator 
in  Mrs.  Eliza  Greatorex's  book 'of  sketches,  "Old  New 
York,"  published  in  1875.  Claremont  on  the  fringe  of 
Bloomingdale,  had  therefore  an  approach  that  was  still 
countrified.  In  the  Greatorex  book  it  is  described  as  hav- 
ing a  "succession  of  grassy  knolls  down  to  the  river's 
edge,"  the  grounds  being  covered  with  hemlocks,  pines, 
maples,  and  oak  trees.  According  to  Stokes'  "Iconography 
of  New  York,"  the  mansion  was  built  by  a  member  of  the 
Post  family.  (The  Greatorex  book  states  that  it  was  built 
by  Michael  Hogan.)  It  was  occupied  for  a  time  by  Lord 
Courtenay,  afterward  Earl  of  Devon,  who  brought  Lafay- 
ette's cook,  Chaudlet,  to  cook  for  him  there.  After  Lord 
Courtenay  had  gone  back  to  England,  the  house  was  lived 
in  for  a  time  by  Jerome  Bonaparte.  A  painting  of  Clare- 
mont in  1855,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  shows  a  part  of  the  egg-shaped  parterre  recon- 
structed in  the  drawing  on  page  57.  This  parterre  was  a 
rococo  design  of  an  extreme  type  which  would  have  been 
greatly  admired  in  its  day.  Conspicuous  in  its  artificiality 
against  a  background  of  wild  beauty,  it  would  appeal  to 
the  Victorian  who  would  have  found  it  not  only  "pic- 
turesque" but  also  "artistic." 


One  <>f  the  country's  earliest  plant  testing  es- 
tablishments was  the  Dutch  West  India  Company's 
experimental  garden  whose  enclosing  stockade 
extended  from  the  site  ol  tlu>  present  Trinity 
Church  on  lowei   Broadway  to  the  North  River 


The  EPSOM  DOWNS  of  the  Tropics 


TED  RAMSAY 

Friday  afternoons  from  early  in  January  until  mid-April  find 
Nassau  town  literally  deserted.  All  the  stores  are  closed  and 
shuttered,  there  is  almost  no  traffic  on  Bay  Street,  and  even  such 
usual  rendezvous  of  smart  visitors  as  the  Porcupine  Club  and  Dirty 
Dick's  are  empty,  for  Friday  is  race  day.  As  you  drive  out  to  the 
track  at  Montagu  Park  you  follow  (on  the  left  side,  of  course)  a 
lovely  road  that  winds  along  the  edge  of  the  water;  you  see  its 
brilliant  blues  and  greens  between  the  palms  and  sea  grape  trees 
and  pass  native  women  carrying  bundles  on  their  heads.  Just  be- 
yond the  golf  course  of  the  Bahama  Country  Club  you  turn  into 


the  final  approach,  under  an  impressive  arch  and  then  past  the 
friendly  gateman.  Inside  the  park  you  find  that  the  frantic  bustle 
of  every  track  you  ever  visited  is  curiously  absent.  From  the  spacious 
and  comfortable  stands  the  view  is  out  across  the  mile  track  to  the 
sparkling  sea.  Drinks  are  served  anywhere  in  the  club  house  or  at 
the  small  tables  that  dot  the  lawn,  and  behind  the  stands  are  a 
large  paddock  and  a  board  that  lists  the  probable  odds,  opening, 
closing,  and  one  mid-way.  There  are  no  bookmakers,  the  betting 
being  conducted  on  a  scale  of  pool  mutuels. 

A  band  plays  as  the  horses  file  out  of  the  paddock  and  pass  the 
stands  and  then,  after  the  tense  moments  at  the  post,  the  crowd 
roars  "They're  off!"  It  is  the  old  familiar  pattern  of  racing  that 
raises  the  blood  pressure  of  countless  enthusiasts  from  Santa  Anita 
to  Epsom  Downs  but,  somehow,  horse  racing  in  Nassau,  capital  of 
the  Bahamas,  is  not  quite  the  same.  There  is  the  colorful  surge  of 
bright  silks  and  glistening  bodies,  the  white  roll  of  dust  behind  flying 
hoofs,  and  the  mounting  excitement  as  the  eighth  poles  are  passed, 
but  still  you  feel  that  it  is  different.  Some  of  the  British  Colonial 
charm  of  Nassau  has  been  woven  into  the  pattern  and  the  result  is 
entirely  distinctive. 

The  horses  will  attract  your  attention  first.  There  are  races  for 
three  classes  of  horses:  Thoroughbreds,  horses  of  recognized  English 
or  United  States  bloodlines;  half-breeds,  which  are  produced  by 
crossing  native  mares  with  imported  Thoroughbred  stallions;  and 
natives,  horses  which  were  brought  into  the  Bahamas  so  long  ago 
that  they  have  no  traceable  bloodlines.  These  native  Bahamian 
ponies  are  much  smaller  and  more  lightly  built  than  the  Thorough- 
breds. They  won't  measure  up  to  your  expectations  of  what  racing 
horses  should  be  but  still  they  have  stamina  and  courage.  The  half- 
breed  races  are  the  most  popular.  The  mile  record  is  held  by  Brooks- 
Carlisle,  a  six-year-old  bay  horse,  with  a  time  of  1.54.  Slow  by  com- 
parison with  foreign  time,  but  the  track  is  built  on  sandy,  tropical 
soil  and  even  though  the  the  horses  are  not  apt  to  establish  any 
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world's  records,  the  day  that  Brooks-Carlisle  made  this  mark  was  a 
gala  event  for  Nassau.  Bitter  Spice,  a  four-year-old  horse, _ holds 
two  records  made  on  successive  Fridays.  Four  furlongs  in  .53  1/5 
and  six  furlongs  in  1.23.  The  biggest  event  of  the  year  is  for  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Kent  Cup  for  half-breeds.  This  cup  was  presented  to 
the  Racing  Association  on  the  Duke's  last  visit  to  Nassau  and  is 
raced  for  yearly  during  late  February.  In  1938  it  was  won  by  Morn- 
ing Star.  Most  of  the  breeding  and  raising  is  carried  on  in  the  Exuma 
group,  where  the  best  pasturage  in  the  Bahamas  is  to  be  found,  and 
the  horses  are  brought  to  Nassau,  a  hundred  odd  miles,  as  deck 
cargo  on  small  sailing  boats. 

No  largesstable  is  owned  by  any  one  individual.  Some  of  the  horses 
belong  to  year- 'round  British  residents  who  rate  in  English  society; 
some  of  them  belong  to  natives  (blacks),  and  some  to  half-breeds — 
in  fact  you  might  even  win  a  race  horse  for  yourself  on  the  flip  of 
a  coin  during  a  drinking  session  around  a  Nassau  bar — but,  unlike 
regular  racing,  the  track  officials  inform  the  owners  when  they  can 
race  their  horses.  They  make  up  the  card  for  the  coming  Friday  and 
send  out  notices.  The  owners  have  no  choice,  except  that  they  can 
scratch  their  horses  when  they  wish.  Horses  of  one  class  are  never 
raced  against  those  of  another  and  handicapping  is  by  weight  based 
on  performance  regardless  of  age. 

The  jockeys  are  native  boys  but,  although  their  technique  is  some- 
times more  amusing  than  effective,  they  work  just  as  hard  and  ride 
just  as  fiercely  as  the  best.  Most  of  them  are  young,  they  are  always 
proud  of  the  bright  silks  they  wear  and  in  one  respect  they  are  at 
the  pinnacle  of  their  profession;  nowhere  is  the  "jockey  strut"  more 
pronounced  than  in  Nassau.  These  boys  must  be  over  twelve  years 
old  before  they  are  allowed  to  ride  in  races  and  must  weigh  more 
than  80  pounds  (some  of  them  weigh  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
eighty),  and  they  are  graduated  in  November  from  the  ranks  of 
exercise  boys  when  the  trainer  for  whom  they  have  worked  during 
the  off-season  recommends  them  to  the  licensing  committee.  The 
leading  jockey  of  last  season  was  Alfred  Clinton,  riding  for  his  sec- 
ond year.  He  was  born  in  Nassau,  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  weighs 
eighty-two  pounds. 

Several  years  ago  an  American  enthusiast  purchased  four  race 
horses  at  Miami's  Hialeah  Park.  One  of  them  was  a  poor  buy  but 
had  to  be  taken  along  with  the  other  three,  so,  finding  a  loss  on 
his  hands,  the  new  owner  shipped  the  broken  down  Thoroughbred 
to  Nassau  for  fun.  The  horse  won  his  first  start  at  Montagu  Park 
so  easily  that  at  hi*  next  outing  the  track  officials  handicapped  him 
with  a  jockey  about  the  size  of  a  veteran  butcher  of  German  descent 
weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  or  more.  He  won  again. 
The  third  time  out  the  horse  was  set  back  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  behind  the  start  and  not  allowed  to  run  until  the  field  broke. 
Again  he  won.  Competitively  speaking,  the  British  saw  no  amuse- 
ment in  the  affair  so  they  decided  against  allowing  any  more  im- 
ported American  Thoroughbreds  to  race  on  the  Nassau  track.  It 
was  an  outrage,  of  course,  but  one  big  laugh  to  the  American  colony 
vacationing  in  Nassau,  who  had  never  in  their  lives  seen  a  horse 
handicapped  by  distance  in  quite  this  manner.  (Continued  on  page  88) 


COUNTRY  GATHERINGS 

CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL 


Below:  Mr.  Harry  McNair,  Di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Interna- 
tional and  one  of  the  judges 
of   the   saddle   horse  classes 


Above:  Mrs.  H.  B.  Heide  and  her 
son  John  Heide  watch  the  show  from 
a  box.  Mr.  Heide,  Sr.,  is  an  officer 
of  the  International  Horse  Show. 
Right:  Mr.  George  J.  Peak  of  Win- 
chester, III.  Mr.  Peak  has  exhib- 
ited at  the  International  since  1900 


Mrs.  William  B.  McII  vaine, 
Jr.,  of  Lake  Forest,  Ill- 
was  one  of  the  spectators 
at  the  Chicago  Horse  Show 


Mr.  W.  J.  O  Conner  of 
Chicago,  Secretary  of  the 
Horse  Show  Committee  at 
the   Chicago  International 


In  the  judges'  hox  above  are  Mrs.  William 
of   Cobasset,   Massachusetts,   who   came  on  to 
judge  the   Children's   Classes,   and   Mr.   R.  E. 
Moreland   of  Lexington,   Kentucky,   one  of  the 
judges  for  Three  and  Five-Gaited  Saddle  Horses 


Lieutenant  L.  PachI,  Lieutenant  R.  L.  Johnson 
and   Captain  W.   S.  Everett,   members   of  tf 


Above:  Miss  Louise  Brydon  and  Lieutenant 
Wallace  Wakeham.  Left:  Mr.  James  Emmett, 
Jr.,  and  Miss  Jane  Markman,  both  from  Hins- 
dale, Illinois,  exhibitors  at   the  Chicago  Show 


Spectators  at  the  Chicago  International  were 
gathered  from  near  and  far.  Below  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Tauk  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Houshalter, 
visitors    to    the    show    from    Thinesville,  Wis. 


Photographs  by 
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COUNTRY  GATHERINGS 

ST.  MORITZ,  QUEBEC,  TUXEDO  PARK 


Skiing  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac's  ski  fields  at 
Lac  Beauport,  twelve  miles  out  of  Quehec,  are, 
above,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Crowley  of  New  Haven 


Massachusetts  visitors  to  the  Lac  Beauport  ski 
country  developer!  by  H.  Smith- Johannscn,  Miss 
Gladys  Coffin  and  Miss  Lee  Watson   of  Boston 


On  the  Silveretla  rink  at  St.  Morilz  is  Mrs.  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy, wife  of  the  American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Saint 
James,  with  two  of  her  children.  Jean  and  Teddy  Kennedy 


Going  for  a  sleigh 
ride  at  Tuxedo  P. irk 
are  Miss  Catherine 
S.  Colt,  driving  the 
sleigh,  and  1  heresa 
Adrian,  her  passenger 


Left:  Mrs.  Crawford 
Blagden  skating  at 
the  Tuxedo  Ice  Club 


Vacationing  al  tke  Seigniory  Club  ill  the  Province  of  Quebec 
are,  left  to  right.  Miss  Fay  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Dewey  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Richard  Herold  of  St. 
Moritz,  out  for  a  day's  sporl  in  the  Valley  Farm  District 


Above:  More  Massachu- 
setts skiers  visiting  the 
Lac  Beauport  district, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Pollard  and 
Miss  Sally  Partchert  of 
Lowe  II.   M  as  8  acnusetts 


Right:  Miss  R.  F. 
Wheelright  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  vacationing  at 
the     Chateau  frontenac 


Crawford  Blagden  gives  (  raw- 
ford  lunior  a  pick-a-back  ride 
over  ice  at  Tuxedo  Park's  lake 


Miss  Mary  Porter  of  Westmount, 
P.  Q.  and  Fdward  Deems,  Jr.,  of 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  watching  the  ski 
joring  races  at  the  Seigniory  Club 


Mr.  John  Locke  of  Villa  Nova, 
Pa.,  vacationing  at  the  Seign- 
iory Club  during  the  holidays 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Flalo  of  New 
^  ork  C  ity  set  out  for  a  day  s 
sport  from  their  country  home 
on     the    Seigniory     Club  grounds 


Photographs  by  European,   Canadian   Pacific.  Seigniory  Club 


CUUNIKY   u A  I  n  t  If  I II (id 

SEA  ISLAND,  PINEHURST, 
PALM  BEACH,  AND 
LONG  ISLAND 


Honeymooning  ami  bicycling  at  Sea 
[slana,  Georgia,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
and  Granville  Williams  of  Cincinnati. 
She  is  I  In-  former  Marian  Riilli  Rendlgs 


Ri'jlii:   I  In-  Belgian  Ambassador  to 
United  States,  Count  Van  Der 
Sttaten   Ponlho/   golling   at  Pine- 
burst!  with   I  lie  (  ountess  his  wile 


Right:  Spectators  at  llie  lield 
dials  of  tile  Pointer  CI..I.  of 
America,  held  at  Pinehurst, 
are  Mrs.  luiian  I.  Bishop  of 
Gre  e  n  w  i  <h.  Mrs.  L  o  n  i  s  e 
FowneS  Blue  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Mrs.  John  Weeks  of 
New  \ork  .iii.I  Eastnampton 


Also  honei  >■> c >< > 1 1 i 1 1 '_'  at  Seii  Island 
(above)  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  R. 
Schoettle  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  S<  liot-l- 
tle  was   formerly   Miss   Margaret  Diss 


Left:  Stopping  off  at  Sea  Island  in 
their  sloop  "Her  Silia"  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  Etnier  of  Gilbert 
Head,  Maine,  on  a  leisurely  cruise 


Left:  Escaping  (he  winter  cold 
at  Palm  Beach  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  M  airs  Duryea 
of  West!  Miry,  long  Island, 
strolling  along  Worth  Avenue 


Above:  Playing  in 
the  bather  and  Son 
Golf  I  ournaineiit  at 
Pinehurst  are  Mr. 
I.  I  .  Hulton  and  his 
son  \V  i  1 1  i  a  in  of 
Eastnampton,    I  .  I. 


Above:  Mr.  VV.  R. 
Coe,  Sr.,  chats  with 
Jock  Munroe,  game- 
keeper at  W'hip- 
poorwill  farms  in 
S  m  i  t  h  I  o  w  n,    L.  1. 


ographt    by   Morgan,  I 


Terhuno,   and  Levtck-Joncs 


Our  expedition  launch  was  anchored  several  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Bermuda.  The  forty-foot  metal  ladder  dangled 
loosely  over  the  side.  Making  my  first  steps  down,  dressed 
in  the  usual  bathing  outfit,  I  felt  suddenly  suspended  in  a  maze 
of  turquoise-green  color  as  I  swayed  uncertainly  back  and  forth 
on  the  ladder  which,  at  the  moment,  seemed  without  reliable 
support  or  stability.  My  hands  clutched  the  iron  chains— at 
least  one  of  them  did;  the  other  held  on  with  three  fingers,  while 
two  grasped  a  small  zinc  engraver's  plate  to  which  was  attached 
a  steel  pin.  With  this  equipment  I  was  to  record  the  outlines 
of  forms  which  I  might  see  down  below. 

The  waves  were  already  playing  around  my  shoulders  when 
a  gentle  but  heavy  weight  pressed  me  down  and  beneath  the 
surface.  The  diving  helmet  had  been  put  over  my  head  and 
rested  loosely  on  my  shoulders. 

At  that  moment  the  air  pump  started  on  board  the  launch. 
Even  pumping  brought  fresh  air  from  it  through  the  long  hose 
to  the  helmet.  This  enabled  me  to  breathe  naturally  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  the  water  in  the  helmet  down  to  chin  level. 
Being  now  below  the  waves,  I  felt  practically  nothing  of  the 
sixty  pound  burden  of  the  copper  helmet.  The  water  had  taken 
away  the  weight  to  the  extent  that  I  could  feel  myself  just  com- 
fortably upright.  Through  the  glass  window  in  the  helmet,  I 
still  saw  the  coastline  with  its  white  sand,  its  leaning  cedars, 


The  Oceanographic  Expeditions  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
of  Tropical  Research,  under  the  Directorship  of  Dr.  William  Beehe, 
were  stationed  at  Nonsuch  Island,  Bermuda.  Mrs.  Bostelmann  was 
staff  artist  on  four  of  these  expeditions.  The  amazing  fish  depicted  by 
her  on  these  two  pages  are  deep  sea  forms,  not  the  types  she  painted 
during  the  underwater  experiences  described  in  her  article.— Editors 


and  its  little  houses  among  which  was  my  island  home.  But  all  were 
now  distorted  in  a  very  unnatural  way  by  the  surface  ripples. 

Hesitantly,  step  by  step,  I  went  downward,  thrilled  with  the 
expectancy  of  the  vast  unknown.  Suddenly,  at  about  ten  feet,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  go  one  step  farther.  A  painful  sensation 
in  my  ears  tried  to  rob  me  of  the  joy  of  this  experience.  I  remem- 
bered the  instructions  given  me  before  starting  that  first  descent; 
they  were  to  swallow  frequently  in  order  to  relieve  the  increasing 
pressure  in  my  ears.  Possibly  I  did  swallow — I  do  not  remember; 
but,  looking  down,  I  saw  that  the  seascape  was  coming  to  meet  me. 
I  gazed  into  a  magnificent  valley  with  peaks  of  tall  coral  reefs, 
swaying  sea-plumes,  slender  gorgonions,  purple  sea-fans.  Forgotten 
then  was  all  pain — I  must  go  down  just  a  few  steps  more,  and  a 
few  more. 

Then — I  had  touched  bottom,  the  softest,  whitest  sand  imaginable, 
in  which  the  gentle  current  had  designed  symmetrical  ripples.  I  had 
descended  to  fairyland,  six  fathoms  below  the  surface — thirty-six 
feet  as  landsmen  know  them,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  height  of 
a  small,  two-story  house. 

I  felt  as  though  I  were  viewing  a  grand  stage  setting.  Vertical 
sunbeams  broke  through  the  absolute  brightness  of  these  levels. 
Spellbound,  I  feasted  my  eyes  on  fantastic  coral  formations  which, 
only  a  short  distance  away,  faded  into  blue  shadowy  silhouettes, 
building  themselves  up  into  columns  and  castles  of  unknown  archi- 
tecture. Bridges,  as  I  approached  them,  proved  to  be  bent-over  sea- 
plumes;  slender  corals  reared  in  the  near  distance  like  phantom 
towers.  Everywhere  absolute  stillness — yet  ceaseless  activity.  For  all 
these  formations  are  colonies  of  tiny  living  creatures  which,  during 
untold  years,  have  been  building  their  coral  dwellings  one  upon  an- 
other, the  new  upon  the  old. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  my  immediate  surroundings, 
I  instantly  missed  some  essential  colors  as  an  artistic  necessity. 
All  the  delicious  hues  of  greens,  bright  yellows,  oranges,  and  mustard- 
color  shades  gave  soft  and  unusual  effects,  but  there  was  no  red  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  nor  the  delightful  purple  of  the  sea-fans  which  I 
had  seen  two  fathoms  higher  up  during  my  descent.  At  this  depth 
those  two  colors  have  already  disappeared  as  far  as  human  observa- 
tion is  concerned  and  my  red  bathing  suit,  the  red  sea  anemones, 
and  the  purple  gorgonions  all  appeared  just  gray.  Were  one  to  de- 
scend deeper,  more  colors  would  become  invisible;  the  sun's  rays 
seemingly  swallow  them.  However,  to  dive  much  deeper  is  not  advis- 
able. The  water  pressure  might  make  the  experience  less  enjoyable, 
and  the  light  would  be  dimmer  and  the  seascape  rather  colorless. 


"My  fir  s  t  attempt  was 
amusing.  I  used  a  wash  tub 
as  a  palette,  dragging  it  be- 
hind me  while  the  brushes, 
tied  to  the  other  handle, 
floated  upright,  tugging 
lightly   at   their  strings' 


Out  of  the  dusk  came,  shadowlike,  a  school  of  silverfish,  sparkling 
like  burnished  metal.  Gayly  colored  parrotfish  passed  me  fearlessly] 
ignoring  me  as  if  I  had  been  some  natural  growth  of  that  regionl 
Translucent  jellyfish,  infinitely  more  enchanting  than  butterflies  ill 
our  upper  gardens,  drifted  by. 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  try  to  break  off  a  small  piece 
of  coral  from  what  I  thought  was  a  near-by  branch — but  my  hand 
grasped  empty  space!  I  did  not  know  then  that,  under  water,  dis-| 
tance  fools  one,  so  that  my  coral  was  still  a  little  way  off  though  it; 
seemed  so  close  by.  When,  finally,  I  reached  the  branch  that  the 
castle  builders  of  the  deep  had  constructed  (and  who  knows  how 
long  it  had  taken  them?),  they  resented  my  instrusion  and  gave  me 
a  sting  that  served  to  remind  me  for  a  long  time  that  "coral  pick- 
ing" at  these  levels  is  forbidden. 

Absorbed  in  my  new  relationship  of  being  face  to  face  with  all 
the  fascinating  denizens  of  the  depths,  suddenly  I  was  again  dis- 
tracted by  the  consciousness  of  human  feeling.  Some  of  the  nosy ' 
little  creatures  around  me,  tiny  fish  with  the  courage  of  whales,  had 
decided  to  investigate  the  intruder  and  had  begun  to  nibble  at  my 
arms  and  legs,  very  gently,  but  in  a  way  to  make  me  realize  that, 
after  all,  I  did  not  belong  to  this  underworld. 

The  air  hose  was  long  enough  to  permit  me  to  walk  around  freely, 
but  that  was  not  so  easily  done.  I  had  been  told  to  bend  my  knees 
slightly  when  walking  on  the  ocean  floor,  but  even  then  walking 
was  more  of  a  gentle  floating  and  drifting  over  the  ground,  done 
very,  very  slowly.  My  movements  reminded  me  of  slow-motion  pic- 
tures in  which  galloping  horses  come  down  to  earth  like  lazy  snow- 
flakes.  And  to  draw  on  my  zinc  plate  with  my  steel  pencil  proved 
quite  a  difficult  matter.  It  seemed  unbelievable  how  slowly  I  was 
able  to  bring  my  right  hand  up  to  the  left  one  which  held  the  zinc 
plate  so  I  could  make  my  notes.  Also  I  had  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  bend  my  head,  for  if  I  did  my  helmet  would  most  likelv  tumble 
off  and  I,  released  from  its  weight  which  held  me  down,  would  ascend 
in  the  quickest  way — without  using  the  ladder.  Knowing  that  I  would 
in  this  way  return  almost  instantlv  to  the  upper  world  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  security  in  this  new  medium. 

Cince  that  first  descent,  I  have  dived  many  times  in  different 
^  waters  around  Bermuda.  But  the  greatest  fun  was  actually  to 
paint  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  After  I  had  descended,  my  paint- 
ing outfit  was  lowered  by  ropes  from  the  boat.  Generally  I  used  an 
iron  music  stand  for  an  easel  on  which  was  tied  mv  frame  covered 
with  stretched  canvas.  My  palette  was  weighted  with  lead  and  on 
it  were  squeezed  gobs  of  color  in  all  the  rainbow  hues.  The  use  of 
wet  colors  under  water  in  this  way  might  at  first  strike  one  as  im- 
possible, unbelievable.  But  oil  colors  have  never  yet  mixed  with 
water,  nor  have  they  ever  lost  their  brilliancy  in  this  medium. 
Neither  will  the  usual  oil  canvas  be  changed  by  salt  water — not,  at 
least,  in  the  time  that  I  used  to  stay  down  which  was  about  half 
an  hour  at  a  stretch.  My  brushes  were  securely  tied  to  the  palette 
and,  as  one  can  imagine,  floated  with  their  wooden  handles  upright, 
tugging  lightly  at  their  strings  and  bobbing  in  the  gentle  current. 

My  first  attempt  at  undersea  painting,  before  I  had  settled  on 
that  simple  and  efficient  procedure,  was  (Continued  on  page  102) 
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"My  hands  clutched  the  iron  chains 
as  I  swayed  back  and  forth  on  the 
ladder.  The  waves  played  around  my 
shoulders  as  a  gentle  weight  pressed 
me  down— the  diving  helmet  .  .  . 


The  Arizona  estate  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Suffolk 

MARTHA  B.  DARBYSHIRE 


Lady  Suffolk  had  every  reason  to  know  as  much  about  Arizona  as  any  of 
us.  She  was  Margaret  Leiter  of  Chicago  before  her  marriage.  When  she 
came  to  Tucson  for  a  two  months'  stay,  she  was  back  on  native  ground. 
She  liked  it.  Time  is  not  motion  on  the  desert.  The  tempo  is  more  that  of 
England  than  the  reckless  high  gear  of  America.  The  dry  atmosphere  and  the 
concentrated  dose  of  sun  which  Arizona's  cloudless  sky  pours  out,  agreed  with  her. 

The  two  months  passed  quickly,  leaving  a  lot  of  unfinished  business  in  the 
form  of  new  house  plans.  Yes,  the  Forest  Lodge  Estate  was  already  purchased 
and  the  architect  employed.  Everyone  rides  and  drives  in  Tucson,  and  Lady 
Suffolk  enjoys  both.  Scouting  for  a  desirable  location  on  which  to  build  had 
merely  meant  regulating  the  dailv  rides  and  drives  to  a  charted  survey  of  the 
surrounding  country  with  a  definite  objective  in  view. 

Nine  or  ten  miles  north  of  Tucson  there  is  a  sand  trail  that  leads  off  from 


Redlynch  Park,  the  estate  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
Somerset,  England,  presents  a 
rightabout-face  to  Forest  Lodge 
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Mainard  L.  Parke 


The  winding  road  leading  in 
from  the  main  highway  here 
crosses  a  hridge  over  an  ar- 
royo  and  turns  hack  into  the 
front  courtyard.  Left:  terrace 
view  at  Ladv  Suffolk's  Eng- 
fish   estate,   Redlvnch  Park 


the  paved  road  out  across  the  desert  toward  the  Catalina  mountains. 
How  Lady  Suffolk  found  it  is  a  mystery  but  she  did  and  the  dis- 
covery ended  her  search.  By  good  fortune  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  adjoining  a  government  reserve,  was  available.  Back  along 
the  winding  old  road,  half  a  mile  from  the  highway,  Lady  Suffolk 
located  the  house  site.  Tucked  almost  under  the  mountain's  feet  the 
house  is  secluded,  giving  privacy,  and  yet  conveniently  located  near 
a  main  thoroughfare. 

Lady  Suffolk  chose  an  ultra-modern  type  of  architecture.  Modern 
architecture,  she  admitted,  might  be  difficult  and  unfriendly  to  han- 
dle in  a  residential  neighborhood  where  the  near-by  houses  insist 
upon  defiantly  boasting  about  past  traditions,  but  out  by  itself,  on 


The  dining  room  at  Forest  Lodge 
has  an  Italian  travertin  floor  and 
oyster  white  walls  and  casement 
curtains.  Cherry  red  lacquer 
chairs  and  sidehoard  set  off  the 
ehony  tahle.  The  Irving  room  has 
a  sand-colored  hand-tufted  ru<> 
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a  vast  desert  with  a  background 
of  mountains  as  austere  as  its  own 
walls,  modern  architecture,  she 
contended,  should  be  in  its  glory. 

She  was  right,  absolutely.  The 
straight  lines  of  the  house  stepped 
down  in  easy  strides  from  roof  to 
decks,  to  veranda  and  on  to  the 
ground,  where  the  desert  picks  up 
the  ends  and  runs  with  them  out 
over  vast  sand  stretches.  Yes,  the 
desert  and  the  bald- walled, 
streamlined  house  are  of  one  mind. 
Even  the  most  anti-modernist 
would  have  to  admit  the  great 
planes  of  the  desert,  broken  only 
by  the  dynamic  design  of  the 
giant  cacti  and  the  sheer,  sharp- 
cut  skyline  of  the  mountains  is, 
at  last,  a  background  in  which  the 
modern  house  settles  down  with- 
out argument  and  the  two  live 
happily  ever  afterward. 

Close  relationship  suggests,  not 
only  unity  in  purpose  of  thought, 
but  some  resemblance  in  face  and 
form.  Lady  Suffolk  wanted  her 
house  to  be  of  a  similar  com- 
plexion to  that  of  the  sun-tanned 
desert  and  the  coppery  rose- 
tinted  mountains.  Try,  though,  to 
tell  anyone  to  mix  nature's  colors. 
To  begin  with,  no  two  people  see 
the  colors  alike.  Much  better  to 
let  nature  supply  her  own  sample. 
In  an  arroyo,  not  far  distant,  Lady 
Suffolk  (Continued  on  page  93) 


OF  course  you  know  the  wild  geese!  Maybe  you've  crouched 
in  a  sinkbox  of  a  cold  November  morning  on  a  sand  pit  that 
ran  far  out  into  the  bay,  with  a  flock  of  callers  staked  out 
in  front.  Or  mavbe  it  was  in  a  cornshock  blind  beside  a  Midwest 
wheatfield,  and  the  time  was  December,  with  a  light  fall  of  snow 
on  the  iron-hard  ground.  You  clamped  your  chattering  teeth  together 
and  strained  your  eyes  for  a  thin  black  line  along  the  horizon  above 
the  lead-gray  sea  or  the  level  fields.  At  last  you  saw  it,  and  it  came 
on,  and  you  felt  the  frost-thickened  blood  hammering  in  your  ears 
when  the  wedge  slanted  down,  wings  set,  necks  craned,  honking  a 
wary,  questioning  greeting  to  your  treacherous  layout  on  the  ground. 

Perhaps  you've  lain  awake  in  the  cold  and  rainy  nights  of  early 
autumn  and  listened  to  the  clarion  flight  talk,  like  the  distant  bell- 
ing of  small  hounds,  as  a  flock  circled  low  above  your  roof.  Bewil- 
dered geese,  lost  in  the  rain  and  fog,  wing-wearv  from  the  long 
journey.  And  your  heart  quickened  to  the  spell  of  their  wild  voices 
in  the  darkness  and  the  storm. 

Or  maybe  you've  watched  them  drive  their  living  spearheads 
across  the  high  blue  vault  of  the  spring  sky,  faring  on,  unfaltering 
and  steadfast,  toward  their  summer  homes  in  the  bleak  and  desolate 
marshes  far  to  the  north.  You  dropped  your  work  and  turned  your 
face  up  and  stared  after  them  until  they  were  only  a  line  of  tiny 
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pecks  in  the  far  distance,  until  the  last  wind-shredded  note  of  their 
'oices  no  longer  carried  back  to  you.  And  you  felt  dim  longings 
istir.  You  wondered  where  they  were  going,  on  what  wilderness- 
loistered  lake  or  barren  tundra  the  flock  would  rest  when  the  spring 
!  lusk  came  down.  Somewhere  in  you  was  born  a  vague,  unspoken 
,vish  to  go  along.  I  reckon  maybe  it  was  the  wild  geese  that  first 
set  the  soul  of  man  afire  and  fanned  to  forge-heat  his  dream  of 
[lying!  But  however  you've  known  wild  geese,  until  you  have  seen 
i  them  at  their  nest  on  a  lonely  marsh  or  beside  a  wilderness  river, 
you  do  not  know  them  at  all.  The  home  of  the  gray  goose  is  his 
I  castle.  Until  you  have  watched  him  defend  it,  heard  his  anxious 
honking  ring  across  the  marsh,  seen  him  come  charging  with  never 
a  thought  for  odds;  until  you've  watched  his  mate  rise  from  her 
eggs  raging  and  hissing,  daring  you  to  cross  the  drawbridge — until 
you  have  seen  and  heard  these  things  you  cannot  know  the  wild 
goose  for  what  he  is,  a  nobleman  among  waterfowl  and  a  stout  lad 
indeed  in  a  brawl! 

1  waited  half  a  lifetime  to  see  Sir  Whitecheeks  stand  on  the  sill 
of  his  castle  and  fight  with  bare  black  bill  and  bare  wing  knuckles 
in  defense  of  his  wife  and  nursery.  And  it  was  well  worth  the  wait. 

W  ife  is  the  right  word,  too.  No  paramours,  no  succession  of  mis- 
tresses for  this  sturdy  gallant  of  the  marshlands.  No  passing  affairs 
of  a  single  summer  on  a  grassy  headland  under  the  midnight  sun, 
lightly  begun  and  swiftly  forgotten.  No  casual  winter  dalliance  in 
the  salt  marshes  off  the  Louisiana  coast.  No  two-timing,  no  cheating. 
When  a  pair  of  them  say  "I  do"  on  a  willow-bordered  lake  on  their 
first  flight  into  the  North  they  say  it  for  keeps,  barring  things  that 
befall  beyond  the  control  of  geese  or  men.  He's  a  gentleman  of  old- 
fashioned  virtues  and  lasting  devotion,  this  wide-winged  gray 
migrant.  He  lives  by  the  same  stern  code  he  sets  for  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  content  with  domestic  joys,  the  renewed  ecstasies  of  the 
seasons,  the  long  journeys  of  fall  and  spring. 

There's  a  story  I  recall,  of  a  "naturalist"  who  stumbled  upon  the 
nest  of  a  wild  goose  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  the  northern  barren- 
lands  and  was  promptly  drubbed  into  an  undignified  retreat  for 
his  pains.  I  read  it,  as  a  youngster  in  a  country  school,  nearly  thirtv 
years  ago.  I  waited  those  thirty  years  to  taste  for  myself  the  thriil 
of  that  story. 

I'll  never  know  how  the  pair  of  wild  geese  came  to  nest  on  the 
bank  of  the  Pere  Marquette  river,  thirty  miles  inland  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  five  hundred  miles  south  of  their 
normal  summer  home.  It  had  been  maybe  fifty  years  since  a  wild 
goose  had  been  known  to  nest  in  that  region. 

The  origin  of  this  single  pair  remains  a  mystery.  Maybe  they 
were  migrants  from  a  passing  flock  that  dropped  in  on  the  river 
to  rest  at  nightfall,  found  the  wooded  shores  and  the  wild  country 
to  their  liking,  and  decided  there  was  no  cause  to  travel  farther. 

Or  there  is  a  chance  they  were  refuge  reared.  Two  big  waterfowl 
sanctuaries  in  Michigan  are  trying  hard  to  bring  back  the  wild 
goose  as  a  nesting  bird  in  the  state.  A  half  century  ago  it  was  a 
common  summer  resident  on  Michigan  marshes.  But  the  country 
was  cleared  and  drained,  and  gunners  harassed  the  flocks,  and  the 
geese  left  as  the  frontier  retreated,  seeking  seclusion  in  the  bleak 
land  to  the  north,  beyond  the  green  Algoma  wilderness. 

Now  the  Kellogg  Bird  Sanctuary  near  Battle  Creek,  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  Indiana  border,  and  the  United  States  Biological  Sur- 
vey's Waterfowl  Refuge,  on  the  barren  Seney  marshes  up  in  the 
Lake  Superior  country,  are  doing  what  they  can  to  entice  the  wild 
geese  back  to  Michigan's  summer  marshes.  The  two  refuges  keep 
big  flocks  of  pinioned  geese  that  nest  in  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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Photograph  by  the  author 


There  are  endless  devices,  of  course,  for  highlighting  the  coun- 
try place,  for  giving  it  sparkle.  Some  country  dwellers  lean 
toward  exotic  plantings;  some  to  distinctive  fences.  More 
countrymen  than  one  maintain  an  effective  horsy  note  from  drive- 
way clear  to  guestroom.  But  barely  a  place  is  there  in  the  land, 
from  the  broadest  California  ranch  to  the  most  compact  estate  in 
Westchester,  that  wouldn't  take  on  new  interest  from  an  accent  on 
nesting  birds. 

Perhaps  February  seems  an  odd  month  for  looking  at  spring  and 
nesting  birds.  Snow  in  profusion  doesn't  savor  of  warm  sunlight  and 
bubbling  wrens.  Still,  if  you'll  listen  sharp,  before  the  month  is  done 
you  may  hear  the  rolling  tattoo  of  woodpeckers  struck  already  with 
the  spark  of  spring;  and  the  portentous  lesser  tappings  of  chickadees 
digging  holes  in  punky  birch. 

Why  spring  is  just  around  the  corner!  It's  time  to  nail  new  bird- 
boxes  for  bluebirds  to  limbs  in  the  orchard.  The  day  has  arrived 
for  loosing  the  hinged  floor  of  the  wren  box  in  the  grape  arbor  to 
scoop  out  the  twigs  which  brown  bobtailed  Jenny  stuffed  in  there 
in  '38.  And  there  are  shelves,  I  trust,  in  your  spruces  and  maples, 
where  still  lie  the  muddy  frames  of  robin  nests  which  once  bore  blue 
eggs  and  speckled  fledglings.  Clean  out  every  nesting  site  on  the 
place  if  you  would  be  a  thrifty  landlord.  Of  course  this  phoebe  or 
that  robin  might  well  enough  return  to  redecorate  last  year's  tumble- 
down nest,  but  even  these  easy-going  souls  might  rather  find  things 
shipshape.  Don't  delay  too  long  the  day  of  refurbishing.  Lease- 
hungry  birds  are  starting  north  today  in  a  flood  like  that  of  human 
apartment-hunters  in  September. 

The  importance  of  having  every  nesting  site  on  the  place  clean 
when  the  prospective  tenants  arrive  doesn't  hinge  on  any  special 
squeamishness  among  birds.  Wild  things  will  overlook  a  share  of 
good  clean  dirt.  But  "furnished  apartments"  exist  only  in  the  human 


cosmos.  A  resting  box  or  hole  in  a  limb,  or  a  crotch  stuffed  up  with 
nesting  material  appear  to  a  house-hunting  bird  as  one  already  occu- 
pied; and  trespass  and  eviction  among  birds  are  not  as  popular  as 
among  us  more  spiritual  humans. 

Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  ways  of  attracting  spring  and  sum- 
mer birds,  quite  apart  from  the  business  of  setting  out  plenty  of 
bird-shelves  and  houses.  But  there  still  is  more  trick  to  getting  the 
nesting  sites  occupied  than  many  people  realize.  The  commonest 
mistake  made  in  placing  birdhouses,  perhaps,  is  locating  them  too 
deep  among  trees.  Airy  places  are  better.  The  kinds  of  birds  given 
to  accepting  man-made  nesting  sites  are  not  comfortable  either  in 
groves  or  on  stark  tree  trunks.  The  instinct  of  ages  teaches  birds 
that  weasels  and  such  marauders  are  more  plentiful  in  such  locali- 
ties than  food  is.  It's  best  to  locate  boxes  in  half  sunnv  places  where 
vermin  can't  lurk  unseen;  on  fence-posts  and  such;  head-high  on 
the  trunks  of  young  trees;  in  the  angles  of  trellises  or  arbjors  in 
the  garden;  beneath  the  eaves  of  buildings  less  than  fifteen  feet  up. 

Any  post  or  trunk  supporting  a  birdhouse  should  be  guarded  by 
a  down-sloping  cone  of  sheet-metal  or  wire  screen,  to  prevent  cats 
from  climbing  up  for  a  meal  or  bit  of  sport.  And  every  box  should 
be  mounted  at  a  generous  angle  toward  the  ground  so  rain  can't 
beat  in  freely.  (Everv  natural  nesting  hole  you've  ever  seen  was  on 
the  underside  of  a  sloping  limb  or  inclined  trunk;  or  else  sheltered 
from  stormy  weather  by  leaves  and  twigs.)  And  the  "half-sunnv" 
angle  to  locating  a  bird-box  determines  whether  many  a  bird  house 
will  have  a  tenant. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  wonderment  to  me  that  birds 
anticipate  at  nest  building  time  just  where  leaves  are  going  to 
appear  later,  and  in  what  direction  thev  will  cast  their  shade.  I've 
watched  robins  build  nests  in  the  lowest  crotches  of  high-topped 
cherry  trees;    catbirds    fashion  their   (Continued  on  page  100) 
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from  the  Near* Sid 


Photographs  by  Hazel  Oatman  Bowman 
Roy  Barry  and  H.  A.  Fitzsimons  in  action  at  San  Antonio 

It  was  snowing  heavily  outside.  It  was  near  zero.  And  the  wind 
was  howling  a  gale.  The  next  day  the  papers  were  to  say  that  it 
was  the  most  miserable  Thanksgiving,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Old  Man  Weather,  in  forty-eight  years,  or  something  like  that,  and 
added  that  below-freezing  temperatures  were  to  be  expected  from 
then  on  throughout  the  long  old  winter.  The  bleak  drive  in  from 
the  Meadow  Erook  Club,  virtually  deserted  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
took  a  good — or  bad — two  hours. 

Anyway,  it  was  dark  by  the  time  we  slipped  and  slid,  trudged 
and  struggled  slowly  by  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  with  the  loyal 
little  windshield  wiper  ticking  merrily  like  a  metronome.  And  the 
snow  was  still  falling — so  deep  by  that  time,  it  must  have  been 
up  to  Grover  Whalen's  carnation — when  someone  in  the  auto  who 
had  noticed  our  California  license  plates,  a  hopeful  hold-over  from 
last  year's  very  pleasant  polo  winter,  said,  jokingly: 

"One  thing  about  you  native  Californians  I  like — you're  not  too 
proud  to  put  heaters  in  your  cars!"  This,  presumably,  was  very 
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funny — especially  when  we  might  just  as  well  break  down 
and  confess  that  we  had  no  heater.  But  we  couldn't  laugh. 
For  too  long  that  afternoon  we  had  wandered  around  in  the 
bitter  cold  watching  a  hardy  young  gentleman-sportsman, 
Seward  Cary,  of  Buffalo  and  New  York,  who  has  played 
polo  for  only  fifty-seven  years,  working  his  ponies  over  the 
snow-swept  Salisbury  plains.  And  about  that  time  our  hands 
were  more  frigid  than  the  ice  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
and  we  could  hardly  keep  them  on  the  wheel.  Snow  sifted 
through  where  the  window  next  to  the  driver,  whoever  he 
was,  had  been  lowered  a  little  to  keep  the  frosted  windshield 
from  getting  fogged  on  the  inside  too  as  we  crawled  perilously 
across  the  ice-glazed  Triborough  Bridge.  And  by  the  time 
we  reached  home  through  the  snarled  traffic  over  city  streets 
already  bumpy  with  snow  and  slush,  we  were  sure  we  had 
lumbago  or  pneumonia,  or  both,  and  it  hurt  us  to  move, 
to  speak,  or  even  to  smile.  And  then,  "at  long  last"  we  got 
inside,  and  the  telephone  was  ringing.  And  we  rubbed  our 
hands,  picked  up  the  receiver,  and  heard  what  the  voice 
on  the  other  end  of  the  wire  had  to  say. 

Believe  it  or  not,  it  was  our  "boss"  on  this  very  beautifu; 
magazine.  "Do  you  suppose,"  the  voice  asked,  "that  it  would 
be  possible  for  you  to  hop  into  that  car  of  yours  after 
Christmas;  meander  down  through  the  warm  Southern  states; 
find  your  way  through  the  swampland  and  semi-tropical 
jungles  of  Spanish  moss  and  cypress  for  a  few  days  at  Palm 
Beach  and  Delray  where  the  Florida  sun  will  shine  down 
on  the  crack  low-goal  polo  that  the  Phipps  family  are 
planning  down  there  along  the  palm-lined  banks  of  the  tur- 
quoise Gulf  Stream;  and  go  on  through  the  great  ranching 
and  polo  pony  breeding  and  Southwest  tournament  centers  of 
Texas;  and  eventually  join  the  British  forces,  wintering  at 
Del  Monte,  and  report  the  progress  of  the  English  team  right 
through  all  their  California  games;  and  drop  in  at  Aiken, 
South  Carolina,  en  route  home  in  late  April  for  a  last-minute 

t preview  of  the  American  Big  Four,  practicing  there  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  International  Polo  Matches  on  Long  Island 
in  June?" 
Well,  the  speaker  should  have  been  out  of  breath.  We 
know  we  were.  And  at  first  too  frozen  to  answer.  Yet  there 
was  no  haste  or  excitement  in  our  tone  of  voice  as  we  spoke 
*  with  one  of  our  more  calm  Bostwick  Field  efforts,  into  the 

|  mouthpiece.  Editors,  with  all  due  apologies,  have  a  way  of 

V  changing  their  minds  if  a  humble  reporter  waxes  too  enthu- 
siastic and  we'd  taken  all  the  chances  of  being  left  out  in 
the  cold  that  we  wanted  to  risk  for  that  day. 

"Of  course,  it's  a  tough  assignment — "  we  drawled  lacon- 
ically, "but  I  suppose  it  might  be  arranged.  .  .  ."  And  then 
we  whistled  the  first  few  bars  of  the  best  old  theme  song 
of  all — -"California  Here  I  Come."  In  fact,  by  the  time  you 
read  this,  we'll  be  long  "Gone  With  The  Wind." 

But  have  you  ever  been  to  Llano,  Texas?  That's  where 
we  stopped  off  last  year  on  a  similar  trip,  and  that's  where 
we'll  be  during  January.  That  also  happens  to  be  the  little 
cow  town  that  has  a  sign  blazing  across  the  head  of  the  main  street, 
"Welcome  to  the  home  of  Cecil  and  Rube,"  or  some  such  greeting 
that  means  strong  language  in  polo  talk  the  world  over.  Llano, 
incidentally,  though  it  really  isn't  incidental,  is  also  the  home 
town  of  polo  scribe  Hazel  Oatman  Bowman,  whose  facile  pen  and 
attractive  personality  accompanied  us  on  Charles  B.  Wrightsman's 
triumphant  polo  invasion  of  Mexico  City  last  year  with  Mr. 
Wrightsman's  world-famed  Texas  Rangers,  a  team  that  won  all  the 
principal  high-goal  tournaments  in  England  last  summer,  besides 
those  in  California  last  winter,  and  boasts  none  other  than  10-goal 
Cecil  Smith  at  No.  2.  Last  year  the  Texas  Rangers  in  California 
also  had  10-goal  Stewart  Iglehart  at  No.  3  in  its  celebrated  line-up, 
and  this  year  for  the  big  West  Coast  tourneys  and  special  matches 
against  the  visiting  British  International  squad,  it  is  expected  at  this 
writing  that  Mr.  Wrightsman's  team  will  again  ride  with  Smith  and 
Iglehart,  with  team-leader  Wrightsman  up  forward  at  the  lead-off 
post  and  an  up-and-coming  Texas  player,  Roy  Barry,  at  Back. 


He  ading  Soutk  to  Texas'  V^inter  Polo  Headquarters 
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Kulx-  Williams,  I  exas 
star,  adjusts  his  leathers 
between  periods  in  game 
held  at  Brackenridgc  Park 


Mrs.  Lea  Aldwell.  Mrs.  R.d.e  Williams. 
Lea  Aldwell,  Lt.  CoL  lorn  Hastey,  and 
Miss    Hastey    tli.it    at    Randolph  Field 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  lorn  Mather  of  San  \m- 
tonio  after  lunching  with  Cieneral  |a|. 
nones  to  arrange  the  I  exas-Mexiro  m-rli 


E.  G.  Bradley.  Willis 
Hartman,  Ruhe  Good- 
night and  Clarence  Starks, 
Wichita  players  winter- 
ing in  San  Antonio,  lexac 

Left:  Lt.  Col.  James  A. 
Watson, retired,  now  man- 
aging San  Antonio  polo, 
talks  with  Cecil  Smith 
and  Charles  Wrightsman 


Cecil  Smith  has  fully  recovered  from  his  injuries  of  last  summer's  I 
Open  Championship  on  Long  Island  and  is  said  to  be  hitting  the  5 
ball  farther  than  ever  before. 

But  to  get  back  to  Hazel  Oatman  Bowman — to  talk  to  her  on 
Texas  polo  is  to  get  right  down  to  polo  ''Good  Earth."  A  lot  of  the 
polo  in  Texas  is  played  on  dirt  or  "skin"  fields,  though  very  expertly 
oiled  and  true,  fast-playing  surfaces  at  that.  (The  big  dirt  field  at 
George  Miller's  famous  Polo  Ranch  at  San  Antonio  is  as  wide  and 
smooth  as  Meadow  Brook's  International  Field).  Mrs.  Bowman 
is  a  newspaperwoman  as  well  as  a  good  housekeeper  and  gracious 
hostess — we  can  hardly  wait  to  tear  into  one  of  her  barbecues  as 
we  write  this — and  though  she  calls  herself  a  housewife  and  a  home- 
body, she  rides  those  pinto  ponies  of  hers  like  Tommy  Hitchcock 
swinging  down  No.  1  Field  on  Tobiano  in  the  good  old  days.  Before 
we  run  into  her  again  in  Januarv  she  will  have  been  to  Mexico  City 
once  more  with  another  Texas  polo  invasion  of  the  picturesque 
capital  city  below  the  Border.  But  when  we  throw  over  the  anchor 
in  "San  Antone,"  as  San  Antonio  is  affectionatelv  referred  to  by  the 
Texans,  she'll  be  there  to  meet  us  and,  in  exchange  for  high-goal 
polo  news  from  the  Eastern  seaboard,  she'll  give  us  the  local  polo 
dope  around  her  part  of  the  world. 

So  we'll  make  a  tour  with  her  way  down  South  there  in  old  San 
Antonio.  Racing  pell-mell  for  the  ball  across  Miller  Field  we'll  see 
Texas'  own  cowboy  son  and  idol,  Cecil  Smith,  if  we  get  there  before 
he  ships  the  Wrightsman  string  on  January  25th  to  California. 
We'll  see  Rube  Williams,  Lea  Aldwell,  York  Ratliff,  or  Tom  Mather 
reverting  to  type,  as  cowboys  will,  in  their  (Continued  on  page  98) 


Left:  Bill  Braid,  popular  polo  player  fra 
McLean,  Illinois,  talking  with  l  ed  Vol  I 
of  San  Antonio,  a  lormer  Army  player  vifc 
often  referees  the  San  Antonio  polo  gars 


Above:  General  lesus  I, i vine  Qui- 
nones  and  Senora  Qoinones  of  PleA- 
ras  Negras.  (  oahuila.  Mexico,  in 
San  Antonio  lo  discuss  arrangements 
for  a  Texas  team  to  play  in  Mexico 


Left:  rafting  it  over  after  a 
match  at  llarhord  field.  Jack 
Senions  of  Boston  and  York  Rat- 
lin*   of   Llano  discuss   the  game 


Watching  from  the  sidelines  at 
Brackenridge  Park  are.  left  to 
right:  Bill  Braid.  Lee  Downs. 
I  lohart  Reed  and  Ruhr  Goodnight 


TRI-SYMMETRY 

I  ri-symmetry  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  forms  of  balance  in 
nature.  In  the  inanimate  realm 
the  stiowflake  is  an  interesting 
example.  In  the  plant  world, 
this  principle  expresses  itself  re- 
peatedly in  leaves  and  flowers. 
Three  plants  that  exemp  hfv  this 
particularly  well  are  clover, 
trillium,  and  iris  as  shown  here 
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To  appreciate  nature  fully,  the  arts,  and  the  life  about  us,  one 
should  know  the  fundamental  laws  of  design.  These  laws  are 
most  easily  observed  and  understood  in  plant  life.  Nature  is 
full  of  undiscovered  beauty  and  order,  not  alone  microscopic,  but 
unobserved  by  many  who  have  not  learned  to  notice  or  acquaint 
themselves  with  Nature's  laws.  We  find  that  we  improve  not  only 
our  vision  but  our  hearing  and  feeling  as  well;  for  music,  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  literature,  the  dance,  and  painting  all  have  as  their 
fundamentals  these  same  laws  of  design  which  may  be  called  the 
basic  rules  of  art.  They  deal  with  line,  form,  and  space.  They  can 
also  be  applied  to  color  in  painting,  weaving,  or  to  any  use  of  color. 


CONTRAST  and  VARIETY 
Contrast  and  variety  must  be 
studied  to  be  recognized  in 
mass  and  line.  In  plants  the 
shape  of  the  flowers  and  buds 
usually  contrasts  with  that  of 
the  leaves,  but  often  so  grad- 
ually that  the  transition  is 
hard  to  see.  Two  common  exam- 
ples illustrating  this  are  In- 
dian paintbrush  and  cerastium 
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SKETCHES  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


SYMMETRICAL 
BALANCE  and  UNITY 
No  other  form  of  fjatance  is  so 
stately  as  tfiat  exemplified  in  a 
plant  or  art  form  in  which  two 
opposite  sides  have  similarity. 
Slight  variety  only  adds  inter- 
est. The  clearest  example  of  ob- 
vious balance  in  design  is  based 
upon  symmetry,  the  repetition 
of  the  same  form  on  both  sides  of 
a  central  axis  as  in  these  stems 


A  good  design  is  by  its  very  order  always  simple,  but  not  all 
simple  designs  are  good.  Design  is  orderly  arrangement.  A  pattern 
may  be  intricate  and  yet  not  be  superfluous  embellishment  if  it  obeys 
the  laws  of  order.  In  any  good  design,  whatever  the  article  may  be, 
service  or  use  is  always  the  first  requirement.  Works  of  primitive 
men  and  women  prove  that  they,  too,  borrowed  the  principles  of 
design  from  nature  and  followed  them  in  their  arts. 

Practically  everything  we  use  has  been  designed,  sometimes  well, 
sometimes  ill.  We  should  learn  to  recognize  good  design  as  recogni- 
tion generally  means  appreciation  of  the  finer  forms.  Practically 
everyone  is  a  designer  a  good  portion  of  his  life — whether  it  be 
in  landscaping  a  garden,  penning  a  letter,  or  decorating  a  room. 


RHYTHM 
and  SEQUENCE 
When  lines  seem  to  flow,  and 
when  forms  repeat,  a  rhythm  is 
created.  The  repeated  form  is 
even  more  beautiful  in  progres- 
sive growth  leading  to  a  flower 
or  a  cluster  of  flowers.  This 
rhythmic  repetition  of  lines  and 
the  easy  transition  from  line  to 
line  create  a  harmonious  unified 
wbole.  Here  tbe  common  yarrow 
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BI-SYMMETRY 
and  RADIATION 
An  excellent  example  of  the 
principle  of  bi-symmetry  is  found 
in  many  seed  pod*.  Radiation  is 
also  expressed  by  these  maple 
keys  and  leaves.  Soft  and  snaip 
edges  always  add  interest  and 
variety  to  what  might  otherwise 
be  a  dull  pattern.  The  [osl  and 
found  outlines  also  contribute  to 
the  designs  intere>t  and  charm 


In  the  illustrations,  harmony  and  unity  are  expressed  throughout. 
Many  of  the  terms  in  design  overlap  and  often  many  terms  will 
be  found  exemplified  in  one  tiny  plant.  Systematic  growth  of  parts 
leading  to  dominant  sequences  naturally  forms  harmony. 

When  the  flow  of  line  is  harmonious  and  the  forms  are  repeated 
rhythmically,  all  parts  taking  their  special  part  in  forming  a  satis- 
factory- and  relative  whole,  unity  results.  Many,  many  good  exam- 
ples could  have  been  chosen.  Study  the  examples  here  given  and 
vou  will  soon  recognize  and  appreciate  them  yourself.  If  we  go  to 
nature  in  all  humility  and  search  diligently,  we  will  be  rewarded. 
Xature  is  a  generous  teacher,  and  we  can  apply  these  fundamental 
principles  in  our  daily  life,  thereby  broadening  and  enriching  it. 


BALANCE 
and  RADIATION 
Radiation  is  the  term  used  to  des- 
ignate the  grow  thof  variou>  part< 
from  a  central  spot  or  axis  in  a 
design.  1  here  are  many  beautiful 
examples  of  radiation  in  plant 
life:  Petals  on  a  flower,  or  leaves 
growing  from  a  stalk  or  base. 
Usually  the  units  are  relatively 
spaced  so  as  to  create  a  grace- 
ful  bala  nee,  e.g.  this  viburnum 
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Seen  and  Heard 


MUM  A  MP  ELY  BA.XWELSOX 


The  resignation  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Bryan,  "The 
Judge,"  after  thirty  years'  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  National  Steeplechase 
and  Hunt  Association,  will  be  universally  de- 
plored. I  use  the  word,  "service,"  intention- 
ally, for  during  his  long  association  with  the 
American  turf  he  never  failed  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  racing.  In  announcing  Judge 
Bryan's  resignation,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Bull  said, 
inter  alia,  "For  a  period  of  thirty  years,  racing 
in  this  country  has  had  no  greater  asset  than 
Frank  J.  Bryan.  An  indefatigable  worker  and 
with  the  love  of  racing  deeply  inborn,  his 
efforts  have  consistently  been  toward  the 
raising  of  standards.  As  an  official  in  the 
steward's  stand,  as  racing  secretary  and  as 
handicapper,  his  honesty  and  efficiency  have 
never  been  questioned.  He  and  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Vosburgh  might  well  be  named  the 
two  great  'incorruptibles'  of  racing." 

These  are  true  words  and  yet  they  fall 
short,  perhaps,  in  summing  up  the  Judge's 
contribution.  The  work  of  every  such  respon- 
sible official  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
largely  disciplinary  and  negative,  yet  the 
Judge  contrived — because  he  was  a  good 
judge — to  make  his  rulings,  however  dras- 
tic, however  forcible  his  "thou  shalt  not's," 
positive  and  constructive.  If  a  sinner  showed 
hope  of  redemption  the  Judge  would  explain 
the  reason  behind  his  punishment  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Rules  of  Racing.  He 
labored  with  jockeys  and  trainers  and  owners 
and  other  officials,  and  with  the  ignorant  pub- 
lic, to  teach  them  that  racing  was  not  merely 
an  institution  for  making  or  losing  money, 
but  fundamentally  a  great  and  historic  sport. 
He  taught  them  that  if  the  sportsmanlike 
traditions  of  the  turf  were  forgotten  or  de- 
based, the  whole  structure  of  racing  would 
fall  to  pieces  as  a  discredited  and  disreputable 
gambling  game.  He  was  not,  of  course  alone 
in  preaching  this  doctrine,  but  none  among 
the  high  priests  was  more  consistent  and 
none  persevered  more  faithfully  than  he. 

Particularly  the  Judge  has  been  concerned 
with  organizing  and  supervising  hunt  race 
meetings  and  in  this  capacity  he  has  been  a 
great  builder  of  amateur  sport.  Horse  racing 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  but  the  gentleman  rider 
is  the  upholder  of  a  code  of  life.  To  that 
honorable  fraternity  Judge  Bryan  has  been 
a  father  confessor  and  advisor.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  good  lessons  he 
has  taught  and  the  constructive  things  he 
has  done. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Judge  intends  to 
do  in  the  coming  years.  That  his  activities 
will  be  concerned  with  racing  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  certain;  that  his  efforts  will 
be  for  the  good  of  the  sport  is  equally  guar- 
anteed. Wherefore  we  wish  him  not  only  one 
Happy  New  'S  ear,  but  many  of  them.' 

Enforced  labor 

In  the  old  days  when  This  Department  was 
editor  of  "The  Sportsman,"  every  this  year's 
end  and  every  next  year's  beginning  were 
turned  into  drear,  grisly  periods  by  the  fact 
that  my  partners  insisted  that  I  should  write 
a  "Review  of  the  Year  in  Sport."  I  was  ut- 
terly unsuited  for  that  purpose.  I  knew  little 
and  cared  less  about  certain  activities  which 
enchanted  vast  numbers  of  my  fellow  men. 


Bowling,  bicycling,  basketball,  trapshooting, 
gymnastics,  weight  lifting,  etc.,  etc.,  have  al- 
ways left  me  cold  with  an  Antarctic  chill.  A 
citizen  might  shoot  five  hundred  clay  pigeons 
in  a  row  or  chin  himself  a  thousand  times  and 
yet  those  records  could  have  been  placed  in 
the  most  sensitive  section  of  the  cornea  of 
cither  of  my  eyes  without  causing  the  slightest 
irritation.  I  would  not  have  known  that  they 
were  there. 

Aside  from  this  insensitiveness  to  vital 
activities  in  the  great  world  of  sport  was  the 
fact  that  a  review  of  the  year  meant  a  great 
deal  of  work  and,  frankly,  I  hate  work.  It 
meant  rereading  the  sporting  sections  of  the 
newspapers  for  365  days  and  culling  from 
that  material  large,  vague  generalizations 
about  which  was  the  best  three-year-old  of 
the  year  or  the  outstanding  Graeco-Roman 
wrestler.  Spurred  by  the  taunts  and  sneers  of 
my  partners,  I  staggered  through  this  hideous 
drudgery  year  after  year,  never  flattering  my- 
self for  one  moment  that  anyone  would  be 
imbecile  enough  to  read  my  synopsis  of  the 
sporting  scene,  and  yet  writing  it  doggedly.  I 
can  only  attribute  this  perennial  performance 
to  a  very  weak  character.  I  was  ganged  by 
my  wicked  partners. 

The  sports  world  in  review 

Nowadays  it  is  all  done  for  me.  The  New 
York  "Herald  Tribune"  turns  its  slaves  to 
work  and  publishes — on  Christmas  Day — a 
summary  which  is  far  more  complete  than 
mine  ever  was.  It  even  tells  you  that  Angelo 
Trulio,  unattached,  retained  his  title  in  the 
Metropolitan  singles  of  the  Four  Wall  Hand- 
ball championship,  a  fact  which  I  am  sure  I 
would  have  missed  somehow.  And  I  hazard 
the  assertion  that  you  didn't  know  either  that 
the  winner  of  the  National  Single-blade 
Canoeing  championship  was  Ernie  Riedel  of 
the  Pendleton  Canoe  Club,  New  York.  These 
things  escape  us  commentators.  But  there  it 
all  is  in  the  "Herald  Tribune" — to  be  per- 
manently embalmed  sooner  or  later  in  the 
"World  Almanac." 

Old  habits  take  a  long  time  dying.  With 
the  turn  of  the  year  I  find  myself  thumbing 
over  old  newspapers  and  magazines,  looking 
up  records  and  performances,  just  as  if  I 
were  condemned  to  compile  another  Review 
of  the  Year  in  Sport.  We  inveterate  commen- 
tators and  clippers  simply  cannot  read  a 
newspaper  without  emerging  with  an  item  of 
interest.  See  what  I  found  in  one  issue  of  the 
"Herald  Tribune"  during  the  past  year: 

ABORIGINES  CHAMPIONS  IN 
ANY  EATING  CONTEST  .  .  . 

Prize  winners  at  a  world's  eating  contest  would 
be  Australian  aborigines,  according  to  Miss  Inez 
Dadswell,  a  research  worker  of  the  University  of 
Melbourne.  In  support  of  her  belief  she  cites  many 
achievements.  She  declares  two  Australian  natives 
ate  fifty  pounds  of  kangaroo  at  one  session,  lasting 
from  dawn  to  dusk.  Another  consumed  an  entire 
emu  at  three  sittings. 

A  young  native  during  one  day's  hunt  ate  a  goose, 
two  turkeys  and  a  lizard  about  two  feet  long.  Five 
aborigines  downed  ISO  swans'  eggs  at  a  meal. 

Further  researches  disclosed  the  strategy 
which  the  higher  Chinese  command  plans  to 
employ  vs.  the  Japanese: 

Japan's  adventure  in  China  will  meet  a  fate  similar 
to  that  of  Napoleon's  Moscow  campaign.  General 


Pai  Chung-hsi.  deputy  chief  of  the  Chinese  General 
Staff,  declared  in  an  interview  today.  He  said  the 
Chinese  were  adopting  "entire  area  tactics,"  unlike 
the  positional  warfare  waged  at  Shanghai,  Suchow. 
Taierhch-wang  and  Hankow. 

Pai  explained  that  the  new  tactics  meant  that  the 
Chinese  troops  would  not  fight  for  possession  of  a 
point  or  line,  but  would  seek  to  control  an  entire 
area.  For  example,  he  said,  if  the  Japanese  pushed 
southward,  the  Chinese  would  move  northward,  and 
if  the  Japanese  advanced  westward,  the  Chinese 
would  move  eastward. 

My  mind,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  move  in 
quite  the  same  channels  as  that  of  General  Pai. 
If  I  were  commanding  the  Chinese  army  and 
the  Japanese  advanced  westward,  I  would  ad- 
vance westward  also  but  more  briskly  than 
my  opponents.  Similiarly,  if  they  advanced 
southward,  I  would  advance  southward  also, 
practically  ventre  a  terre.  If  you  follow  my 
reasoning,  you  will  understand  how  war  can 
be  made  into  one  great  advance  in  almost  any 
direction.  Not  so  with  my  colleague  Pai  who, 
I  fear,  is  an  incomplete  strategist.  However, 
to  come  back  to  sport,  on  the  reverse  of  the 
page  which  outlined  General  Pai's  southward- 
westward  strategy,  I  find  the  following  gem: 

RUNNING  HELPS  YALE  SQUAD 

Yale  football  players  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
and  from  their  practice  field  and  have  special  rubber 
shoes  for  this  purpose. 

Here,  reason  totters.  The  paper  in  question 
is  dated  December  18,  some  weeks  after  the 
Yale  squad  had  finished  a  season  chiefly  de- 
voted to  running  in  the  wrong  direction.  And 
how  could  it  help  the  Yale  squad  to  have 
special  rubber  shoes  or  how — but  this  tired 
old  brain  turns  to  the  next  column  and  absorbs 
a  little  more  information: 

The  reindeer  is  unique  among  deer  in  that  the 
female,  like  the  male,  carries  antlers,  although  they 
are  smaller.  It  also  differs  from  most  deer  in  having 
young  without  spots,  writes  Ernst  Schwarz  in 
"Nature  Magazine." 

Happy  New  Year 

Well,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  have  young  with- 
out spots  but  antlers  are  a  complication.  And 
it  all  goes  to  show  how  much  you  can  learn 
by  reading  the  newspapers. 

And  so  I  end  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
general  dithering.  Here  and  there  young  men 
and  women  are  skiing  down  hills  and  break- 
ing their  pelvises  with  shouts  of  pleasure  and 
high  glee.  Our  funded  aristocracy  is  solemnly 
entraining  for  Palm  Beach  and  other  glitter- 
ing oases,  there  to  shine  in  heavy  splendor. 
Those  strange  creatures,  the  native  sons  of 
California,  are  proving  their  supremacy  in 
football  over  fellow  creatures  from  the  North, 
South,  and  East.  All  things  seem  to  be  moving 
in  their  accustomed  grooves,  while  I  sit  here 
with  a  toothache  and  a  file  of  old  newspapers, 
hoping  against  hope  that  1939  will  be  a  better 
year  than  1938.  The  last  has  been  a  night- 
mare— bad  blood  and  festering  hostility 
abroad  in  the  world,  prophesies  of  war,  a 
widespread  terror  that  there  would  be  war — 
again — domestic  statesmanship  funny  and 
foolish,  and  a  depressing  hurricane  thrown  in 
for  good  bargain. 

Alas.  I  can't  check  the  quotation  at  the 
moment,  but  you  will  remember  perhaps, 
as  I  do  approx-   {Continued  on  page  96) 
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Six  great  figkting  fisk  averaging  422%  Iks. 
was  tke  autkor's  catck  in 
tkree  exciting  fisking  trips  to  Cat  Cay 


The  aullior  with  one 
of  the  400  pound- 
ers taken  off  Cat 
I.  ay.  This  fish  ran 
his  hill  through  five 
inches  of  planking 
and  dented  the  ice 
hox  on  the  "Cookie" 


S.  KIP  FARRINGTON,  JR. 

Cat  Cay,  b.  w.  i.,  is  an  island  some  three  miles  long  and  a  quarter 
mile  in  width.  It  is  situated  fifty-two  miles  across  the  blue  Gulf 
Stream  from  Miami  and  rests  on  the  western  edge  of  the  grand 
Bahama  Bank.  The  Pan  American  plane  will  drop  you  off  there 
before  continuing  on  its  way  to  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  Bahamas, 
125  miles  beyond. 

It  is  an  enchanted  island  and  plenty  of  people  go  for  other  sports 
and  forms  of  recreation  besides  fishing.  There  are  fine  tennis  courts, 
a  grand  skeet  field,  miles  of  paved  bicycle  paths  that  wind  around 
the  snow  white  beaches  where  the  swimming  is  unequaled.  There  is 
a  beautiful  manor  house,  guest  cottages  and  cabanas,  all  built  along 
British  architectural  lines,  and  also  half  a  dozen  private  homes.  But 
probably  the  majority  of  visitors  go  there  for  the  deep-sea  fishing, 
and,  in  any  month  of  the  year  it  is  just  about  as  fine  as  can  be  found 
any  place  in  the  world. 

For  the  angler  who  does  not  care  to  go  off-shore  and  fish  the  Gulf 
Stream,  there  is  His  Royal  Shyness  and  Highness,  that  silver  bullet 
of  the  flats,  the  bonefish.  If  he  desires  to  fill  his  boat  fishing  in  the 
shoal  waters  over  the  various  reefs,  he  will  catch  the  hard  fighting 
amber-jack,  savage  striking  barricuda,  the  beautiful  African  pom- 
pano,  four  varieties  of  groupers  that  like  to  hide  in  the  rocks,  and 
the  heavy  jew-fish  which  comes  up  as  if  you  were  raising  a  steel  safe 
from  the  coral  floor  beneath  your  boat.  In  between  these  you  can 
take  plenty  of  small  cero  and  Spanish  mackerel  which  will  whet  your 
appetite  for  the  larger  varieties  as  well  as  for  the  dinner  that  night, 
as  they  are  a  marvelous  table  fish. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  reef  where  the  green  water  changes  to  blue, 
the  shelf  drops  off  for  many  fathoms.  It  is  in  here  that  the  big  and 
gamy  monsters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  venture  to  fill  their  stomachs  with 
the  smaller  fish. 

In  May  and  June  the  big  tuna  that  weigh  up  to  600  pounds  come 
rushing  by  on  their  way  north  to  Nova  Scotia  where  they  will  feast 
on  herring  throughout  the  summer  months.  In  among  them  an  occa- 
sional Allison  tuna,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  tunas,  will  be  caught. 
Throughout  the  year  the  speed}'  and  streamlined  wahoo  will  be  taken 
along  and  over  this  coral  shelf. 

Proceeding  a  little  further  off-shore  from  December  until  July  the 
angler  will  catch  the  smallest  member  of  the  marlin  family,  the 
greatest  jumping-jack  of  them  all,  the  white  or  common  marlin;  the 
second  largest  ever  taken  in  the  world,  weighing  158  pounds,  was 
caught  off  Cat  Cay  by  Carl  Badenhausen,  who  has  a  home  there. 
While  fishing  for  this  grand  gamester  and  his  cousin,  the  great  blue 
marlin,  the  angler  will  be  picking  up  many  lovely  and  iridescent 
dolphin,  the  fastest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  small  fish.  They 
too  are  fine  on  the  table  and  at  the  same  time  are  relished  by  that 
cousin,  the  blue  marlin.  You  will  also  catch  three  or  four  species  of 
bonita  and  the  small  Atlantic  albacore,  other  varieties  that  are  on  the 
blue  marlin"s  menu. 

From  over  the  reefs  to  well  outside  where  the  blue  marlin  are 
found,  you  will  take  the  great  kingfish,  the  world's  record  having 
been  caught  in  these  waters,  a  72  pounder,  by  Lerner  B.  Harrison; 
and  there  are  few  more  spectacular  sights  in  the  fishing  world  today 
than  a  great  kingfish,  the  bait  in  his  mouth,  coming  out  of  the  water 
in  a  high  arching  leap.  He  rarely  hooks  himself  on  this  rapid  race 
up  from  the  depths  but  so  accurate  is  his  aim  that  he  nearly  always 
gets  the  bait — which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  being  trolled  for  blue 
marlin,  the  hook  being  too  large  for  this  lofty  leaper.  I  almost  forgot 
the  sailfish.  There  are  plenty  of  them. 

Of  course  a  great  many  anglers  come  to  Cat  Cay  for  all  kinds  of 
fish,  both  large  and  small,  but  there  are  not  many,  I  believe,  whether 
they  admit  it  or  not,  who  have  not  a  keen  desire  to  catch  the  wonder- 
ful blue  marlin,  the  senior  member  of  the  Atlantic  marlin  family,  and 
one  of  the  three  aristocrats  that  swim  off  our  eastern  shores  today. 

The  giant  bluefin  tuna  may  make  a  longer  and  more  sustained  run. 


He  may  break  your  back  before  you  can  land  him.  No  doubt  he  will 
give  you  a  harder  workout,  particularly  when  caught  in  that  2000 
feet  of  water  off  of  Cat  Cay  when  he  is  hard  and  lean  and  in  mag- 
nificent shape  for  his  northern  migration.  The  broadbill  swordfish 
is  harder  to  hook,  but  as  he  jumps  but  seldom,  you  won't  get  the 
spectacular  fight.  But  for  a  fish  that  is  very  difficult  to  hook,  if  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  hook  him  at  all.  the  blue  marlin  boasts  the  hard- 
est mouth  of  all  the  billed  fish,  makes  the  fastest  initial  run  of  anv 
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fish  I  have  ever  seen,  and  follows  it  up  with  three  or  four  more  o 
almost  equal  speed  as  he  jumps  all  over  the  surface  of  the  Gull 
Stream  with  a  dazzling  exhibition  of  greyhounding,  tail-walking  and 
somersaulting;  and  will  still  have,  after  all  this  is  over,  the  endurano 
to  go  down  to  depths  of  500  feet  or  more  when  you  are  doing  you 
utmost  to  stop  him. 

Just  to  add  to  the  tension  that  the  angler  is  under  in  those  water 
he  will  likely  as  not  have  a  half  dozen  hungry  sharks  swimmin; 
around  waiting  to  bite  chunks  out  of  his  beautiful  prize  as  the  fisl 
tires  and  becomes  helpless  in  defending  himself  against  these  dirt\ 
scavengers.  No  blue  marlin  or  any  other  fish  with  so  much^as  A~ 
scratch  on  him,  or  any  kind  of  mutilation  from  another  fish,  car 
be  classed  as  having  been  fairly  caught.  We  call  them  "apples  cores,'1 
and  hard  as  it  is  on  the  fisherman,  it  is  simply  one  more  bad  break 
in  a  game  that  is  full  of  bad  breaks. 

Actually  I  do  not  think  the  blue  marlin  fears  anything  that  swims 
He  can  run  away  from  any  shark,  or  number  of  sharks,  and  I  even 
believe  he  can  fight  off  the  ferocious  mako,  which  is  the  only  shark 
worth  catching.  When  a  blue  marlin  tires  or  is  hooked  deep  in  the, 
gills  or  stomach,  the  sharks  usually  try  to  gang  him  and  it  is  up  to); 
the  angler  and  his  boatman  to  work  fast  and  do  all  in  their  power  toi 
get  the  fish  into  the  boat. 

The  mako  shark,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  is  also  much  de-< 
sired  by  anglers  and  can  also  do  some  tall  jumping  on  his  owni 
account.  He  looks  like  a  blue  projectile  when  he  comes  out,  and  therej 
are  a  good  many  of  them  in  Cat  Cay  waters.  Ernest  Hemingway 
holds  the  North  American  record  with  a  786  pounder  caught  there, 
the  second  largest  ever  taken  in  the  world.  And  when  you  get  a  mako 
up  to  the  boat  you  want  to  look  out  for  him.  They  die  very  slowly 
and  are  the  ugliest  of  all  fish  in  the  way  they  act  when  being  gaffed 
and  after  being  pulled  into  the  cockpit.  I  know  of  several  occasions, 
where  they  have  smashed  up  everything  that  they  have  hit  on  the 
fishing  launch  and  driven  the  entire  party  up  on  the  cabin  roof. 

Now  there  are  blue  marlin  that  run  as  small  as  100  pounds  and; 
there  are  a  great  many  between  two  and  three  hundred,  and  event 
these  small  ones  are  capable  of  a  magnificent  burst  of  speed  and  may 
even  jump  higher  than  their  older  brothers.  They  all  boast  a  large' 
tail  with  a  magnificent  wide  spread  for  fish  of  their  size.  This  also 
goes  for  the  black  marlin  of  the  Pacific;  that  big  tail  is  their  pro-| 
peller  which  naturally  means  speed. 

The  angler  fishing  out  of  Cat  Cay  for  blue  marlin  does  not  think 
of  one  and  two  hundred  pound  fish.  He  wants  one  of  400  pounds  or 
over  just  as  the  angler  who  goes  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  summer 
months  wants  a  tuna  of  600  pounds  or  over.  To  me  a  600  pound 
Nova  Scotia  tuna,  and  a  400  pound  Cat  Cay  blue  marlin, 
are  equal  as  far  as  the  difficulty  of  catching  and  personal 
satisfaction  is  concerned,  and  I  would  rate  them  that  way 
as  they  go  up  by  every  hundred  pounds.  But  in  the  five 
years  blue  marlin  have  been  fished  for  off  Cat  Cay,  Tommy 
Shevelin's  636  pounder  is  still  the  high  fish. 

Often  blue  marlin  will  hit  the  bait  purely  from  a  desire 
uh  to  kill  or  out  of  curiosity  or  playfulness,  and  when  they  are 
in  these  last  two  moods  the  angler's  problem  is  greater  still. 
B|3F  It  is  difficult  to  gauge  just  how  much  slack  line  can  safely  be 
dropped  back  to  the  fish  before  slamming  on  the  brake  and 
striking  to  set  the  hook,  and  boy!  you  certainly  must  strike 
them  and  when  you  do — give  them  everything  you've  got! 

Personally  I  prefer  to  stand  up  as  it  gives  me  a  bet- 
ter view  of  what  the  fish  is  doing  and  I  believe  I  can 
get  better  leverage  when  I  begin  hitting.  Don't 
think  for  a  minute  that  the  big  hooks  are  easy  to 
drive  in  their  hard  mouths.  Striking  him  correctly 
and  then  easing  off  the  tension  on  the  heavy  drag 
that  has  been  set  to  aid  you  in  hooking  the  fish  on 
his  fast  opening  runs  are  the  two  most  important 
things  to  remember. 

To  illustrate  my  point  about  blue  marlin  I  will 
relate  briefly  the  successful  encounters  I  have  had 
with  blue  marlin  in  my  last  three  trips  to  Cat  Cay 
waters.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  about  the  ones 
I  didn't  hook.  There  were  a  few.  There 
were  many  more  that  got  away  after  doing 
that  opening  hundred  yards  in  what  seemed 
to  me  a  good  deal  better  than  ten  seconds. 
But  I  will  tell  you,  and  I  am  not  exagger- 
ating, that  on  these  three  excursions  I  lost 
four  fish  that  I  had  on  from  a  four  minute 
battle  to  one  hour  and  forty-eight  minutes; 
and  that  each  one  of  these  great  marlin 
most  conserva-  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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I  Compiled  by  THOMAS  A1TKEIV 

A  mutilated  fish  is  never  accepted  as  a  record.  Weighing  of  fish  must  be  witnessed. 
Fish  must  be  caught  on  rod  and  reel  in  an  ethical,  "legal,"  and  sportsmanlike 
manner.  Observance  of  tackle  specifications  and  accepted  angling-club  rules  pre- 
vailing in  the  locality  where  fish  was  caught  usually  make  it  eligible  for  recogni- 
tion. Species  identification  must  always  be  mait  by  an  accredited  authority. 
Omission  of  any  species  indicates  that  no  valid  claim  for  record  has  been  filed. 

SOTE — During  19}8  a  Pacific  sailfish  weighing  215  pounds  was  reported  from 
Acapulco,  Mexico,  a/though  the  catch  was  never  supported  with  affidavit  or  a  request 
for  angling  recognition.  A  black  marl  in  weighing  532 '2  pounds  was  caught,  June  26, 
in  Panama  Bay,  by  Miss  Nancy  Corse,  Quarry  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  to  exceed 
in  weight  any  species  of  marlin  ever  caught  in  American  waters  by  a  woman  angler. 


SPECIES 

LB. 

YEAR 

ANGLER  and  WHERE  CAUGHT 

DOLPHIN 

61 

1935 

Jack  Gore 

Coryphaena  hippurus 

Off  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

MARLIN  (Pacific  black) 

622 

1936 

Geo.  F.  Baker,  Jr. 

Makairo  nigricans  marlina 

Gulf  of  Panama,  C.  Z. 

SHARK  (mako) 

786 

1935 

Ernest  Hemingway 

Isuropsis  mako 

Off  Bimini,  B.W.I. 

SWORDFISH  (broadbill) 

601 

1936 

Michael  Lerner 

Xiphias  gladius 

Off  Cape  Breton,  N.  S. 

WAHOO 

91 

1937 

Harry  J.  Tucker 

Acanthocybium  solandri 

Off  Bermuda 
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SPECIES 

LB. 

YEAR 

ANGLER  and  WHERE  CAUGHT 

AFRICAN  PDMPAND 

Mr  nlvnlN   r  wl»l  r  nlM  v 

35 

1938 

r»  <j  w  t;  0  .   ivitica  it 

Hynnis  Cubensis 

vjtt  west  t no,  D.w.i. 

A  1   Q  A     C\  R  P 

66'  4 

1912 

Frank  Kelly 

Germo  ololungo 

Utr  Oatahna,  Ual. 

106 

1937 

Harvey  M.  Harker 

Seriola  lalandi 

74 

1929 

Off  Pass-a-Grille,  Fla. 

BASS  (channel) 

Chas.  D.  Beckmann 

Scioenops  ocellatus 

73 

1913 

Chincoteague,  Va. 

BASS  (striped) 

Chas.  B.  Church 

Roccus  lineatus 

68i/2 

1937 

Vineyard  Sound.  Mass. 

BASS  (white  sea) 

James  Bailey       Off  Coronado  Isl. 

Cynoscion  nobi  1  is 

25 

1874 

Mexico  Boundary 

BLUEFISH 

L.  Hathaway 

Pomatomus  saltatrix 

13% 

1919 

Cohasset,  Mass. 

BONEFISH 

B.  F.  Peek 

Albula  vulpes 

Bimini  Flats,  B.  W.  1. 

COBIA 

102 

1938 

James  E.  Stansbury 

Rachycentron  canadus 

Off  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

CREVALLE  (Jack) 

42 

1931 

Moise  N.  Kaplan 

Caranx  hippos 

10,000  Islands,  Florida 

DOLPHIN 

63 

1930 

Zane  Grey 

Coryphaena  hippurus 

Off  Tahiti 

KINGFISH  (king  cero) 

73I/2 

1935 

Lerner  B.  Harrison 

Scom beromorus  cavalla 

Off  Bimini,  B.  W.  I. 

MARLIN  (Pacific  black) 

976 

1926 

Laurie  D.  Mitchell 

Mokaira  nigricans  marlina 

Bay  of  Islands,  N.  Z. 

MARLIN  (Atlantic  blue) 

636 

1935 

Thomas  H.  Shevlin 

Mokaira  nigricans  ampla 

Off  Bimini,  B.  W.  I. 

MARLIN  (striped) 

692 

1931 

Alphonse  Hamann 

Makaira  mitsukurii 

Off  Balboa,  Cal. 

MARLIN  (white) 

161 

1938 

L.  F.  Hooper 

Makaira  albida 

Off  Miami  Beach,  Florida 

PERMIT  (great  pom  pa  no) 

37l/8 

1936 

Howard  C.  M  iller 

Trachinotus  goodei 

Off  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

ROOSTERFISH 

72 

1937 

C.  C.  Chandler 

Nematistius  pectoralis 

Gulf  of  Panama 

SAILFISH  (Atlantic) 

106 

1929 

W.  A.  Bonnel! 

Istiophorus  americanus 

Off  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

SAILFISH  (Pacific) 

190 

1938 

Edmund  Tremayne 

Istiophorus  greyi 

Galapagos  Islands 

SHARK  (mako) 

798 

1931 

H.  White-Wickham 

Isuropsis  mako 

Bay  of  Islands,  N.  Z. 

SHARK  (white  sea) 

993 

1935 

Francis  H.  Low 

Carcharodon  carcharias 

Off  Brielle,  N.  J. 

SNOOK  (robalo) 

49I/2 

1926 

L.  S.  Caine 

Centropomus  undecimalis 

Marco,  Fla. 

SWORDFISH  (broadbill) 

842 

1936 

Geo.  W.  Garey 

Xiphias  gladius 

Off  Tocopilla,  Chile 

TARPON 

247 

1938 

Harry  Sedgwick 

Tarpon  atlanticus 

Panuco  River,  Mexico 

TUNA  (Allison) 

236 

1924 

Andrew  R.  Martin 

Semathunnus  a  1 1  ison i 

Off  Cape  San  Lucas,  Mex. 

TUNA  (bluefin) 

864 

1938 

F.  Alfred  Kenney 

Thunnus  thynnus 

Shelburne  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia 

TUNA  (curved  yellowfin) 

265 

1937 

Jas.  W.  Harvey 

Semathunnus  itosibi 

Off  Oahu,  Hawaii 

TUNA  (Guild) 

176 

1933 

Aksel  Wichfield 

Semathunnus  guildi 

Off  Tahiti 

WAHOO 

1243,4 

1935 

J.  B.  Stickney 

Acanthocybium  solandri 

Off  Hawaii 

WEAKFISH  (sea  trout) 

17%G 

1933 

Fred  J.  Conzen 

Cynoscion  regalis 

Peconic  Bay,  N.  Y. 

YELLOWTAIL  (Amer.) 

60'/2 

1908 

W.  W.  Simpson 

Seriola  dorsalis 

Off  Catalina,  California 

YELLOWTAIL  (S.  Seas) 

111 

1926 

Za'ne  Grey 

Seriola  grandis 

Off  Russell,  New  Zealand 

NORTH  AMERICAN  RECORDS 

(Other  than  those  included  in  the  World's  Records) 


UNITED  STATES  COASTAL  RECORDS 

(Other  than  those  included  in  other  charts) 


SPECIES 

LB. 

YEAR 

ANGLER  and  WHERE  CAUGHT 

KINGFISH  (king  cero) 

65 

1936 

D.  A.  Kane 

Scomberomorus  cavalla 

Off  Tavernier,  Fla. 

MARLIN  (Pacific  black) 

588 

1935 

U.  C.  Murcell 

Makaira  nigricans  marlina 

Off  Catalina,  Cal. 

MARLIN  (Atlantic  blue) 

439 

1938 

Hugo  Rutherford 

Mokaira  nigricans  ampla 

Off  Cape  Hatteras,  N.  C. 

SWORDFISH  (broadbill) 

573 

1927 

Geo.  C.  Thomas,  III 

Off  Catalina,  Cal. 

Xiphias  gladius 

TARPON 

231 

1924 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Whitney,  Jr. 

Key  Vaca  Cut,  Fla. 

Tarpon  atlanticus 

TUNA  (Allison) 

170 

1936 

Dan  Stebbins 

Semathunnus  allisoni 

Off  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

TUNA  (bluefin) 

710 

1938 

B.  Davis  Crowninshield 

Thunnus  thynnus 

Ipswich  Bay,  Mass. 

WAHOO 

78 

1929 

T.  D.  M.  Cardeza 

Acanthocybium  solandri 

Off  Long  Key,  Fla. 

WORLD'S  RECORDS  BY  WOMEN 


SPECIES 

LB. 

YEAR 

ANGLER  and  WHERE  CAUGHT 

ALBACORE 

55' '4 

1927 

Mrs. 

Lee  M.  Doxie 

Germo  alalunga 

Off  Catalina,  Cal. 

AMBERJACK 

P6 

1935 

Mrs. 

W.  H.  Kirn 

Seriola  lalandi 

Off  Bimini,  B.  W.  I. 

BASS  (channel) 

52 

1936 

Mrs. 

R.  P.  Deubell 

Scioenops  ocellatus 

Off  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

COBIA 

71 

1938 

M  rs. 

Bryan  Travis 

Rachycentron  canadus 

Off  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

CREVALLE  (Jack) 

34 

1938 

M  rs. 

Michael  Pym 

Caranx  hippos 

Off  Key  Largo,  Florida 

DOLPHIN 

51 

1937 

Mrs. 

Warren  Webster,  Jr. 

Coryphaena  hippurus 

Off  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

KINGFISH  (king  cero) 

58 

1927 

M  iss 

Mae  Haines 

Scomberomorus  cavalla 

Off  Long  Key,  Fla. 

MARLIN  (Pacific  black) 

823 

1932 

M  rs. 

Eastham  Guild 

Makaira  nigricans  marlina 

Off  Cape  Brett,  N.  Z. 

MARLIN  (Atlantic  blue) 

510 

1936 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  Sanborn 

Makaira  nigricans  ampla 

Off  Bimini,  B.W.I. 

MARLIN  (striped) 

402 

1934 

M  rs. 

Carl  W.  Carson 

Makaira  mitsukurii 

Off  Catalina,  Cal. 

MARLIN  (white) 

152 

1936 

Mrs. 

Marion  B.  Stevens 

Makaira  albida 

Off  Bimini,  B.W.I. 

SAILFISH  (Atlantic) 

92'/2 

1938 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Crane 

Istiophorus  americanus 

1931 

Off  Miami  Beach,  Florida 

SAILFISH  (Pacific) 

165 

M  iss 

Peggy  Hardwick 

Istiophorus  greyi 

Cocos  Island,  Costa  Rica 

SEA  TROUT  (So.  Weakfish) 

161/4 

1937 

Mrs. 

J.  B.  Law 

Cynoscion  nebulosus 

Off  Stuart,  Florida 

SHARK  (mako) 

495 

1932 

M  rs. 

V.  G.  S.  Taylor 

Isuropsis  mako 

1938 

Bay  Of  Islands,  N.  Z. 

SHARK  (White) 

432 

Mrs. 

Michael  Lerner 

Carcharodon  carcharias 

Off  Wedgeport,  N.  S. 

SWORDFISH  (broadbill) 

426 

1921 

M  rs. 

Keith  Spalding 

Xiphias  gladius 

Off  Catalina,  Cal. 

TARPON 

231 

1924 

M  rs. 

Howard  F.  Whitney,  Jr. 

Tarpon  atlanticus 

Key  Vaca  Cut,  Fla. 

TUNA  (Allison) 

172 

1924 

Mrs. 

Keith  Spalding 

Semathunnus  allisoni 

Off  Cape  San  Lucas,  Mex. 

TUNA  (bluefin) 

760'/2 
T45 

1937 

Mrs. 

William  Chisholm,  II 

Thunnus  thynnus 

Off  Jordan  Ferry,  N.  S. 

TUNA  (yellowfin) 

1924 

Mrs. 

J.  M.  Greenfield 

Thunnus  macropterus 

Off  Cape  San  Lucas,  Mex. 

S3*?*- - 


ART  discovers 
modern  woman 


The  world  says  there  is  a  modern  woman  of  inde- 
pendent kind  whose  capacities  and  rights  are  some- 
thing to  be  considered  nowadays.  If  so,  perhaps  it  is 
permissible  to  ask  her  to  remove  that  feathered  hat,  or 
bonnet  alluringly  swagged  with  ribbons,  in  order  to  gain 
a  clear  and  harmonious  concept,  unhampered  by  momen- 
tary fashion,  of  what  this  new  sphere  of  action  has  done 
for  the  feminine  creature. 

On  freedom  bent  for  many  decades,  she  must  have 
achieved  some  measure  of  difference  between  herself  and 
the  perfect  woman  of  the  past,  languid  captive  of  man,  yet 
ever  willing  to  endure  his  erring  ways  in  graceful  patience. 
One  must  not  overlook,  too,  that  brilliant  galaxy  led  by 
Cleopatra,  the  quintessence  of  femininity  some  believe. 

"Superwoman  is  as  passe  as  the  Superman,"  is  the  re- 
monstrance. Yet  contrasts  are  provocative,  and  immediately 
upon  calling  to  mind  Ruskin's  "Lilies  of  Queens'  Gardens," 
as  well  as  the  odalisques  of  Ingres  and  Delacroix,  a  legiti- 
mate means  of  discernment  is  found  in  today's  art. 

The  Nude,  of  all  motifs  in  sculpture  and  painting,  has 
the  essential  presence  to  convey  human  aspect  and  spirit- 
uality of  life.  Ever  haunted  by  woman's  peculiar  beauty, 
artist  and  sculptor  have  never  willingly  relinquished  the 
mysteriously  fascinating  and  profound  mould  of  the  human 
body,  which  embodies  a  definite  aesthetic  canon  of  comeli- 
ness and  elegance  for  woman  alone. 

Fine  present  response  must  be  credited  greatly  to  con- 
temporary liberating  forces  of  feminism,  of  which  the  credo 
deems  so  important  a  zest  for  life,  happiness  in  appropriate 
functions,  and  enjoyment  of  the  secretive  ego.  Implying 
these  physical  and  psychic  reactions  are  the  works,  here 
pictured,  of  Raoul  Dufy,  Kai  Xieslen.  and  Elizabeth 
Straub.  They  are  trulv  in  touch  with  the  real  modern  woman. 

AT  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 

Raoul  Dufy  s  "Les  Baigneuses  '  joyously  breast  the 
waves,  a  radiant  lithograph.  "Eve  and  the  Apple"  by 
Kai  Nielsen  glorifies  maternity.  Lent  by  Clay  Club 
is     Elizabeth     Straub's     terra-eotta.     "Tall  Grasses" 
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Give  it  the 
glamour  of 


and  be  proud  to  call  it  "home 


Each  of  your  rooms  can  be  made  as  joyously  livable  as  those 
pictured  here.  Main  other  uses  for  Pittsburgh  Glass  art  de- 
scribed nt  fret  booklet  which  is  yours  for  tin  ashing.  Write  for  it. 


BREAKFAST  should  be  a  cheering  meal.  How  could  it 
fail  to  be  in  a  charming  room  like  this?  PC  Glass  Blocks 
let  ir  quantities  of  softly  diffused  light  .  .  .  yet  close 
the  room  awav  from  the  distracting  outside  world,  in 
private  morning  coziness.  Use  PC  Glass  Blocks  in 
your  own  home  for  beauty,  quiet,  light  and  insulation. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING  BEAUTY  through  Plate  Glass  adds  to 
the  appeal  of  this  conservatory  designed  bv  Architect 
Earl  W.  Bolton,  Jr.  Windows  with  shelves  of  Plate 
Glass  create  an  interesting  effect.  Picture  windows,  cor- 
ner windows,  glass  screens  and  table  tops  are  other 
ways  to  use  the  bright  polished  beauty  of  Plate  Glass. 


THIS  LOVELY  LIVING  ROOM  in  Sloane's  House  of  Years 
suggests  how  vou  can  use  glass  to  make  vour  living 
room  more  attractive.  Plate  Glass  book  shelves,  a  mir- 
rored coffee  table,  Plate  Glass  mirrors  surrounding  the 
fireplace  from  floor  to  ceiling  or  a  decorative  Girondole 
wall  mirror — the  possibilities  are  practically  endless. 


WHAT  WOMAN  doesn't  long  for  a  full-length  mirror  to 
really  see  herself?  See  that  stocking  seams  are  straight, 
that  a  slip  doesn't  show,  that  the  whole  effect  is  one 
of  harmony?  Now  she  can  have  a  full-length  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  door  mirror,  which  can  easily  be  attached 
to  any  door.  \t  rite  for  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


A  RECEPTION  HALL  can  speak  volumes  for  the  charm 
of  your  home  and  its  hostess.  In  W.  J.  Sloane's  House 
of  Years,  a  graceful  gun  metal  colored  mirror  creates  a 
feeling  of  spaciousness  and  loveliness.  There  are  scores 
of  styles  and  colors  to  choose  from  in  selecting  mirrors 
of  polished  Plate  Glass  to  dress  up  your  entrance  hall. 


THERE'S  A  SATISFYING  LUXURY  in  tlii-  beautiful  bath- 
room designed  by  Maxwell  A.  Norcross,  Cleveland 
architect.  Your  bathroom,  too,  can  win  the  admiration 
of  vour  friends  with  such  exciting  improvements  as 
colorful  Carrara  Structural  Glass  walls,  Plate  Glass 
shower  door,  or  a  flesh-tinted  mirror  back  of  the  tub. 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE  GLASS 


Look  for  this  trademark 
on  mirrors.  It  assures 
you  of  the  polished 
beautv  and  perfect  re- 

'   flection  found  only  in 

mirrors  made  of  genuine  Plate  Glass. 

Pittsburgh  products  are  obtainable 
through  anv  of  our  numerous  branches 
or  distributors.  For  free  idea  booklet  show- 
ing many  interesting  uses  of  glass,  write 
direct  to  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
2109-9  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"PITTSBURGH" 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH  CORNING  CORPORATION 


JloWest       iV,e  <ule  .  \ile  on  >'  ■»  o 
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A  fox  hunt  and 
some  other  things 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

is  not  used  to  having  strange 
>men  speak  to  him  so  he  did  not 
v  any  thing  at  all  and  my 
3ther  said  "Don't  gape  your 
outh  open  like  that  you  look 
ly;  tell  me  your  name?"  and 
y  father  said  "My  name  is 
homas  ma'am"  and  my  mother 
id  "Well  Thomas  I  am  going  to 
>arry  you"  my  father  gaped  his 
outh  wider  than  ever  and  my 
other  said  "Come  come  now  no 
insense,  come  along  and  be  mar- 
ed  or  I  will  give  you  a  hard  slap" 
i  he  went  along  and  thev  were 
,  larried  and  lived  happily  ever 
fter.  I  used  to  believe  it  but  I 
I  now  now  he  was  fooling  that 
entlemen  have  to  get  down  on 
,ieir  knees  and  propose  honorable 
carriage  to  the  lady  and  will  I 
?el  silly  when  I  have  to  do  it.  You 
iave  to  buv  a  license  and  have  it 
anctified  by  the  church  or  a  jus- 
ice  of  the  peace  or  you  cannot 
iave  legal  children. 

Mv  father  said  how  I  got  to  be 
lis  son:  he  came  home  one  day 
ind  my  mother  had  her  hands  be- 
lind  her  back  and  she  yelled  "Sur- 
mise, Surprise"  and  told  him  to 
.noose  a  hand.  He  picked  the  right 
ine  and  when  my  mother  brought 
it  around  it  had  me  in  it  and  he 
said  if  he  had  chosen  the  left  one 
he  certainly  would  have  been  em- 
barrassed because  when  mother 
brought  that  around  it  had  a 
black  baby  in  it.  My  mother  said 
how  she  got  me  to  hold  in  her 
hand  for  my  father  to  choose  was 
this  way.  When  she  was  a  little 
girl  she  read  Mr.  Barrie's  book 
about  Peter  Pan  and  she  read  it 
so  often  she  got  to  know  Peter 
prettv  well.  So  whenever  she  went 
to  London,  England,  she  went  to 
call  on  him,  even  when  she  got  to 
be  a  big  lady.  In  a  place  called 
Kensington  Gardens  the  English 
people  have  built  a  statue  of  him 
and  my  mother  used  to  go  and 
talk  to  him  about  the  island  where 
babies  live  before  they  are  born 
and  Peter  is  the  boss  of.  One  day 
she  went  to  say  good-bye  to  him 
because  she  was  going  back  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  raining 
pretty  hard  but  she  did  not  mind 
because  it  rains  so  much  over 
there  you  get  used  to  it.  She  said 
good-bye  to  Peter  and  went  home 
and  when  she  got  there  she  was 
going  to  close  her  umbrella  when 
some  one  yelled  "Look  out  or  you 
will  drop  me;"  so  my  mother  put 
down  her  umberella  without  clos- 
ing it  and  there  I  was  sitting  on 
top  holding  on  to  the  ferrule.  I 
was  all  wet  and  my  hair  was 
slicked  down  with  the  rain  and  mv 
mother  knew  right  away  I  was  a 
going  away  present  from  Peter 
Pan  so  she  gave  me  a  good  hot 
bath  and  an  aspirin  tablet  so  I 
would  not  take  a  bad  cold;  and 
she  combed  my  hair  and  brought 
me  back  to  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  is  swell  to  tell  kids  stories 
like  that  because  after  a  while 
they  grow  up  and  have  to  study 


biology  and  it  is  kind  of  mess\\ 
This  year  we  had  a  fish  to  cut  up 
and  we  had  the  same  fish  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  boy!  did  it 
smell  before  we  got  through. 

This  summer  1  was  in  New 
York  with  my  mother  and  she 
said  I  was  to  pay  bills  and  do  the 
tipping  so  I  could  get  some  savoir 
jaire  which  is  French  for  not  fall- 
ing over  persons'  feet  or  upsetting 
water  at  the  table  and  getting  the 
right  change.  She  told  me  ten  per 
cent  of  the  check  was  the  right 
money  for  a  tip,  but  when  we  left 
the  hotel  I  had  to  tip  the  boy  who 
brought  down  our  bags  a  quarter 
and  he  gave  them  to  the  man  at 
the  door  and  I  had  to  give  him  a 
quarter  to  put  them  in  the  car.  I 
asked  my  mother  why  I  had  to 
give  them  each  a  quarter  and  she 
said  it  was  an  old  Spanish  custom 
but  I  guess  she  was  joking.  I  think 
it  is  a  pretty  easy  way  to  get 
monev.  My  father  says  it  is  a 
racket. 

In  September  when  I  came 
home  I  started  being  a  dormitory 
boy  at  school  because  it  is  twelve 
miles  to  go  to  school  everv  morn- 
ing and  twenty-four  by  the  time 
I  get  home  at  night.  I  start  at 
seven-thirty  and  get  home  at 
seven.  My  mother  thought  maybe 
I  had  better  stay  there  week  days 
and  come  home  over  the  week  ends. 
Well  I  was  in  a  room  with  two 
other  boys  and  when  my  mother 
saw  them  she  said  "Good 
Heavens"  but  I  thought  they  were 
all  right  at  first.  We  were  all  the 
same  age.  One  was  a  scrappy  kid 
that  was  always  taking  punches  at 
boys  for  nothing.  Me  too.  He  was 
a  skinny  little  shrimp  and  I  did 
not  want  to  hit  him  because  you 
have  to  get  mad  and  you  get  all 
hot  and  sweaty  and  then  you  fight 
and  afterward  someone  always 
comes  along  and  makes  you  shake 
hands  and  it  is  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  My  mother  said  to  ignore 
him  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  ignore 
somebody  who  is  kicking  you  in 
the  shins  on  the  sly  when  no  one 
is  looking.  I  am  a  big  boy  and 
when  I  do  have  to  fight  with  boys 
my  age  some  one  always  says 
"Look  at  the  big  bully"  even  if 
they  are  a  good  deal  older.  I  look 
older  than  I  am.  I  look  as  old  as 
Bob  Dillman  and  he  is  sixteen. 
Mv  mother  says  only  unintelli- 
gent nations  and  persons  resort  to 
force  but  my  father  believes  in  a 
good  sock  in  the  nose  when 
needed.  The  other  roommate  used 
to  rush  up  to  mv  mother  when 
she  came  out  and  tell  her  how 
much  money  his  father  had  and 
about  his  mother's  jewelry  and  his 
aunt's  house.  Mv  mother  has  not 
got  much  patience  with  persons 
who  talk  about  money  because  she 
thinks  manners  and  who  your 
grandfather  was  and  things  like 
that  are  more  important  than 
money,  but  she  kept  on  being 
polite  anyhow.  Well  the  boy  kept 
hinting  to  come  home  with  me 
over  the  week  end  and  gave  my 
mother  his  mother's  address  to 
write  for  permission  to  leave  the 
school,  but  my  mother  said  life 
was  too  short  to  have  a  face  like 


that  around  more  than  you  could 
help  and  kept  putting  him  off  with 
fair  words.  My  mother  picked  up 
some  of  the  day  boys  on  the  wav 
to  town  and  she  asked  them  what 
they  thought  of  my  roommates 
because  I  was  having  trouble  with 
them.  One  boy  told  my  mother  he 
did  not  think  the  boy  she  disliked 
most  had  very  good  manners  be- 
cause he  spit  on  the  floor  all  the 
time.  My  mother  asked  me  did  I 
ever  see  the  boy  spit  on  the  floor 
in  our  room  and  I  thought  she  was 
feeling  bad  enough  so  I  said  no  I 
never  did  see  him  spit  on  the  floor 
but  I  did  not  tell  her  about  the 
spit  places  on  the  rug  every  morn- 
ing. I  guess  he  spit  in  his  sleep. 

I  got  disorder  campus  three 
weeks  one  after  another  and  did 
not  get  home  for  the  week  ends. 
Once  I  got  it  for  forgetting  my  tie 
and  once  for  not  sweeping  under 
my  bed.  The  last  time  I  guess 
they  just  got  used  to  putting  my 
name  down  because  I  never  did 
find  out  why.  When  I  did  get 
home  I  had  a  disease  and  boy  oh 
boy  was  my  mother  mad!  She 
went  out  and  took  the  school 
apart.  I  had  to  come  home  and  be 
treated  at  the  hospital  here.  Every 
time  she  took  me  there  she  got 
mad  all  over  again.  My  mother  is 
not  very  healthy  and  throws  up 
easily  so  my  father  said  "Jeanne 
try  and  be  reasonable  about  this" 
and  my  mother  said  "Reasonable, 
reasonable,  I've  been  reasonable 
so  much  I've  broken  out  in  a  rash 
with  it."  She  took  me  out  for  a 
week  so  I  could  get  treated  and 
the  Head  and  Coach  came  to  see 
me.  My  mother  thinks  the  Coach  ! 
is  a  very  intelligent  man  and  has 
good  ways  with  boys,  I  guess  he 
has  because  all  the  boys  are  nuts 
about  him.  When  they  don't  do 
right  he  bats  them  around  and  the 
boys  don't  mind  a  bit.  I  think  he 
is  swell.  Well  thev  talked  and 
talked,  my  mother  talked  the 
most.  She  said  what  was  there  in 
a  private  school  that  costs  a  good 
deal  of  money  that  was  not  in  a 
public  school  that  was  free  and  the 
Head  said  there  was  things  in  a 
private  school  that  could  not  be 
put  into  words  and  my  mother 
said  they  certainly  did  not  put  the 
athletic  foot  they  had  out  there 
into  words.  Anvhow  I  got  an  extra 
vacation  and  now  I  am  a  day  box- 
again  and  am  I  glad!  Home  when 
it  is  time  to  get  up  my  father 
comes  in  rubbing  lather  on  his 
face  and  singing  "Get  up  you 
bums  and  witches,  put  on  your 
government  breeches,  I  can't  get 
'em  up,  I  can't  get  'em  up,  I  can't 
get  'em  up  in  the  morning."  In- 
stead of  bums  and  whiches  the 
song  has  two  swear  words  but  my 
father  does  not  say  them.  I  never 
get  up  and  then  he  yells  "Mamma 
this  fella  won't  get  up"  and 
Mamma  comes  tearing  in  with  my 
dog  and  sicks  him  on  me  and  the 
dog  barks  and  tries  to  nip  me.  The 
cat  comes  running  too  and  gets 
under  everyone's  feet  and  we  all 
have  fun.  At  school  they  blow  a 
bugle  and  you  get  up  or  else. 

The  cat  we  have  now  is  a  kitten. 
It  is  new.  My  mother  found  a  bov 
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Hot  if  you'ue  missed 

SOUTH 
RFRKR 


•  The  travelers  constant  urge  is  for  fresh 
scenes  and  new  thrills.  That  is  why  many 
seasoned  tourists  turn  to  South  Africa. 

Nowhere  but  in  South  Africa  can  you 
motor  through  the  world's  greatest  game 
sanctuary,  shoot  your  camera  at  lions 
and  other  wild  game  through  your  car 
window,  see  Victoria  Falls,  picturesque 
Bantu  tribes,  and  other  thrilling  sights. 

South  Africa  has  much  more  to  offer  that 
is  utterly  different  from  anything  any- 
where else — plus  the  comforts  and  con- 
venience of  modern  civilization — progres- 
sive cities,  like  Johannesburg,  "City  of 
Gold" ;  Pretoria,  seat  of  the  Government ; 
Capetown,  "Mother  Gty";  Port  Eliza- 
beth, industrial  center  and  popular  sea- 
side resort;  Bloemfontein,  in  the  Free 
State,  "Judicial  Capital"  of  the  Union; 
up-to-date  air  routes,  de  luxe  trains,  fine 
motor  roads,  and  excellent  hotels. 

FOR  A  DIFFERENT  TOUR 
SEE  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Most  Interesting  Travel  Land 

Full  information  about  independent 
or  conducted  town  front  any  lead- 
ing  travel    or    tourist  agency. 


dragging  it  around  by  the  neck 

1  and  she  talked  him  out  of  it  and 
gave  him  a  dime.  She  had  to  feed 

I  it  warm  milk  with  a  medicine 
dropper  and  sleep  it  on  a  hot 

|  water  bag.  It  was  so  weak  it  could 
only  stagger  and  when  it  tried  to 

j  meow  nothing  happened.  Nancy 

!  the  girl   next   door   asked  my 

I  mother  if  she  invented  a  meowless 

j  cat.  It  got  all  right  and  now  it  is 
a  prettv  good  cat.  My  mother  savs 

j  she  thinks  its  ancestors  are  ques- 
tionable but  it  is  doubtless  by 

i  garbage  out  of  ash  can.  She  says 
most  of  her  cats  have  been  by  gar- 
bage out  of  ash  can  because  that  is 

>  the  onlv  kind  of  cat  she  likes. 

!  Once  she  had  a  blue  Persian  that 
was  verv  expensive  and  it  was  an 
awful  stvlish  cat  and  would  onlv 
eat  certain  things.  She  said  it 
would  sit  and  stare  at  her  with  a 
haughtv  look  and  make  her  re- 

I  member  one  of  her  ancestors  was 
hung  in  a  Fenian  Uprising. 

One  night  mv  father  was  fixing 

I  cocktails  and  the  kitten  kept  fol- 
lowing him  around  meowing  and 
mv  father  said  it  was  saying 
•Whiss-Keee.  Whiss-Keee"  and 
mv  father  said  "Xo  vou  can't  have 
anv  whiskev,  it  is  not  good  for 
cats"  and  mother  said  "Xo  and  it's 
not  so  hot  for  humans  either."  My 
mother  is  a  prohibitionist. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
good  and  if  I  did  not  get  Atheletes 
Foot  I  would  not  have  time  to 
write  this  story. 

This  story  is  published  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  V.  S.  Cavalry 
Journal  and  appears  in  their  Feb- 
ruary issue. 

The  EP  som  Downs 

of  the  tropics 

(Continued  from  page  62) 
Mutuel  tickets  on  the  races  are 
either  five  shillings  (S1.25)  or  ten 

j  shillings.  Xo  place  tickets  are  sold 
— win  and  show  only.  Daily  dou- 
bles are  held  every  Friday,  the 
highest  return  having  been  paid 
last  year  when  a  ten  shilling  ticket 
was  redeemed  for  S1.825.  But 
Xassau  odds  can  work  both  ways. 
Last  vear  an  American  visitor 
from  Miami.  Edna  Weeks,  pur- 
chased a  ten  shilling  ticket  on  a 

j  horse  named  Max  Baer  which  won 
the  race.  This  was  hne  but  when 
she  went  to  collect,  the  track  only 
paid  off  nine  shillings  sixpence. 
Thus  it  cost  the  bettor  sixpence  to 
hold  a  ticket  on  a  winning  horse! 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  track  in  1934  there  was  no 
scheduled  racing  in  Xassau.  Occa- 
sionally match  races  would  result 
from  discussions  of  superioritv  by 
rival  owners  but  these  were  infre- 
quent and  unsatisfactorv.  Xow. 
however,  every  effort  is  made  to 
put  Xassau  "s  racing  on  a  high 
plane.  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian Racing  Association  rules  are 
closely  followed  with  the  exception 
that  there  is  no  Thoroughbred 
Registry  and  horses  are  named  at 
will.  Don't  be  startled  if  you  find 
Man  O'  War  and  Equipoise  on  the 
card.  Among  the  good  horses  ap- 
pearing at  the  track  during  the 


1937-38  season  was  one  named 
War  Admiral  and  he  won — once. 
Anv  cases  of  dishonest  racing  are 
followed  bv  summary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  stewards.  The  pull- 
ing of  a  horse  by  a  jockey,  for 
example,  causes  the  offending  boy 
to  be  set  down  for  life.  The  stew- 
ards are  men  of  highest  standing. 
Thev  are  The  Honorable  A.  K. 
Solomon,  leader  of  the  Govern- 
ment House  of  Assembly:  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Toothe.  an  American 
who  has  beein  visiting  Xassau 
regularlv  for  forty-five  years:  Mr. 
H.  C.  McLean,  resident  manager 
of  the  Roval  Bank  of  Canada: 
Mr.  H.  S.  Winkworth.  member  of 
a  prominent  English  racing  fam- 
Qy;  and  Dr.  Hugh  Johnson,  a  civic 
leader  of  Xassau.  Mr.  Stanley  H. 
Marsh  is  manager  and  secretary. 

Membership  in  the  Jockey  Club 
is  headed  bv  His  Excellency  The 
Honorable  Charles  Dundas.  C.  M. 
G..  O.  B.  E.,  and  Lady  Dundas. 
Other  Jockev  Club  members,  who 
are  also  box  holders,  include  Sir 
Frederick  and  Lady  Williams- 
Taylor.  Mr.  and  Sirs.  Harry 
Oakes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  C. 
Lynch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S. 
Vernav.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Bart- 
lett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  J. 
Drexel  Jr.,  and  Commander  and 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Alexander. 

The  track  has  become  more 
popular  each  season  but  the  com- 
ing of  racing  to  Xassau  has 
changed  racing  more  than  racing 
has  changed  Xassau.  for  the  sport, 
in  this  instance,  has  conformed  to 
the  reigning  spirit  of  indolent 
gaietv.  You  wander  around  and 
sip  drinks  and  greet  friends.  You 
make  bets  and  do  a  little  quiet, 
good-natured  veiling  as  the  horses 
sweep  past  the  club  house,  and 
then  vou  either  collect  vour  win- 
nings or  alibi  vour  losings  but  vou 
don't  get  upset  or  worried.  You 
feel  that  the  racing  is  more  for 
your  amusement  than  for  the  fur- 
therance of  vour  fortune  and  vou 
relax  and  enjoy  yourself  accord- 
inglv.  You  might,  of  course,  get 
all  steamed  up.  because  the  horses 
are  evenlv  matched,  the  races  are 
just  as  exciting  as  though  their 
time  were  seconds  faster,  the  com- 
petition is  keen,  and  those  who 
like  hard,  clean  sport  will  find  it 
at  Montagu  Park,  but  the  general 
atmosphere  is  against  you.  Thus 
Xassau  retains  its  individuality 
in  all  things — even  in  so  organized 
a  sport. 

.More  than  a  ton 

of  giant  marlin 

(Continued  from  page  82) 
tively  weighed  800  pounds  or 
more.  How  do  I  know  they  would 
have  gone  that  big?  Well,  after 
you  have  seen  as  many  big  blue 
marlin  behind  your  bait  as  I  have 
seen,  and  in  the  air.  not  to  men- 
tion the  ones  that  my  guides.  Cap- 
tains Tommy  Gifford.  Bill  Hatch. 
Larry  Bagby  and  Eric  Sawyer 
have  viewed  (and  after  having 
looked  at  some  of  the  big  ones 
that  have  been  caught  commer- 
cially)  I  think  you  would  also 


under-estimate  their  great  weight. 

In  these  three  trips  I  took  six 
fish.  The  first  one  was  an  Atlantic 
striped  marlin.  the  largest  ever 
caught  at  Cat  Cay.  weighing  426 
pounds.  Tommy  Gifford  saw  him 
in  a  school  of  dolphin,  knocking 
them  around  as  if  they  were  chips 
of  wood  and  picking  up  the  ones 
that  he  wanted.  This  marlin  was  a 
hot  fish  and  grabbed  the  bait  on 
the  run.  I  had  no  difficulty  hook- 
ing him  after  which  he  charged 
around  the  surface  like  a  torpedo 
boat  destroyer  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, then  jumped  all  over  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  fought  deep 
for  ten  more,  and  was  in  the  boat 
in  32  minutes.  A  typical  three-way 
fight.  The  tackle  used  was  an  Ed- 
ward Yom-Hofe  14-0  reel.  Yom- 
Hofe  30  oz.  triple  enameled  rod. 
Ashawav  54  thread  line. 

A  couple  of  days  later  I  had 
another  fast  strike  alongside  a 
south  bound  tanker,  and  the  fish 
never  was  in  the  water  the  first 
five  minutes,  jumping  practically 
under  the  tanker's  stern  for  the 
entire  time.  Her  crew  had  a  grand- 
stand seat  for  one  of  the  most 
amazing  shows  I  have  ever  seen 
any  fish  produce.  I  got  him  up  to 
the  boat  in  short  order  and  for 
the  next  four  minutes  he  almost 
took  me  sidewise  out  of  the  chair 
with  the  most  terrific  headshaking 
as  he  died  of  convulsions,  having 
been  hooked  in  the  stomach  so  that 
he  was  bleeding  to  death.  He  also 
weighed  426  pounds. 

The  following  morning  I  came 
out  and  had  just  come  over  the 
edge  of  the  Stream  when  my  fish- 
ing companion.  Ted  Kendall, 
hooked  a  beautiful  blue  marlin. 
He  had  been  fishing  both  rods  and 
as  I  was  about  to  pull  the  other 
line  out  of  the  outrigger  and  take 
it  in,  Gifford  yelled  at  me  "  For 
God's  sake,  leave  it  out"  as  this 
was  the  mating  season  and  at  that 
time  of  the  year  the  blue  marlin 
are  apt  to  run  in  double-headers. 
The  bait  was  well  under  water  and 
the  boat  stopped  when,  believe  it 
or  not.  the  lure  was  pulled  out  of 
the  outrigger.  Xobody  on  board 
saw  the  fish,  and  they  all  told  me 
it  was  just  one  more  damn  shark. 
However,  I  had  had  experience 
enough  to  play  him  for  a  marlin 
and  I  threw  off  the  drag  and  gave 
the  fish  a  good  deal  of  slack  before 
striking  him.  As  I  had  not  been 
fishing  my  hands  were  covered 
with  cocoanut  oil  and  I  can  still 
feel  the  line  burn  I  received  when 
the  reel  went  over  on  my  wrist. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  Kendall  lost  his  fish 
and  I  flopped  into  the  fishing  chair 
cursing  that  I  should  have  my  arm 
burned  by  a  dirty  shark.  By  this 
time,  with  my  hands  still  exceed- 
ingly slippery,  I  had  three  more 
burns  on  my  wrist,  which  were 
giving  me  a  good  deal  of  pain. 
Within  two  minutes'  I  knew  in- 
stinctively that  the  fish  on  the  line 
was  not  a  shark.  After  a  short  run, 
a  gorgeous  martin  came  to  the  sur- 
face shaking  his  head  with  the 
blood  pouring  out  of  his  mouth. 
Tommy  shouted  gleefully  that  the 
fish  was  gill-raked  and  the  fisher- 
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Old  Father  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard 

To JefcA  kis 

O/d  OverAo/t  rye. 

So  rich  is  its  flavor 
He  won  every  neighbor 


o  rich  and  full-bod- 
>d  is  Old  Overholt 
bat  you  can  pour 
sss  and  got  fino, 
ull-flavorod  drinks. 


Any  man  with  a  bottle  of  Old  Overholt  in  his  "cupboard"  has  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  he'll  bring  out  with  pride — to  be  relished  to  the 
last  golden  drop  by  his  guests  and  himself.  For  Old  Overholt  is 
one  of  the  world  s  truly  great  whiskies  —  rich  in  the  distinctive 
flavor  of  Pennsylvania  straight  rve,  bottled  in  bond  under  U.  S. 
Government  supervision,  and  backed  by  129  years  of  popularity. 


OLD  OVERHOLT 

U.S. BOTTLED  IN  BOND  WHISKEY 

c 
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WHETHER  your  furniture  is  antique 
or  contemporary,  if  it's  valuable, 
then  preserve  it  with  Vernax  Furniture 
Cream.  Vernax  is  the  polish  that  Furni- 
ture Dealers  themselves  use.  It  not  only 
cleans,  but  helps  to  preserve  the  "skin" 
or  patina  of  fine  wood. 

Vernax  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Arthur 
S.  Vernay,  owner  of  New  York's  famous 
Vernay  Galleries.  It  took  twenty  years  of 
experimentation  for  Mr.  Vernay  to  find 
a  polish  that  would  successfully  combat 
the  dry  American  climate  and  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  radiator  heat.  Vernax  Furni- 
ture Cream  and  Vernax  Floor  Polishes 
are  on  sale  at  leading  stores.  If  you  fail 
to  find  them,  write  to 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Dis- 
tributors, 16  Cooper 
Square,  New  York. 

6-oz.  bottle,  50i 
16-oz.  bottle,  $1.00 


rernax 


Distributed  by 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SIMPLIFIED 

TELEPHONE 

NO  BATTERIES 


Easily 
portable 
. . . has  a 
thousand 
uses 


ww- 


Western  Electric 

VOICE-POWERED 
TELEPHONE 


This  rugged  little  telephone  will  save 
you  time  and  steps.  It  is  in  one  unit. 
Needs  no  batteries.  Powered  by  the 
speaker's  voice  alone. 

You  signal  with  a  few  turns  of  a 
crank  —  talk  with  someone  a  few 
feet  or  many  miles  away. 

Designed  by  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories, this  telephone  has  true 
Western  Electric  quality  of  trans- 


GKAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Graybar  Bldg., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  bulletin  de- 
scribing the  new  Western  EleriiM  in  \ 

Powered  Telephone. 

r  CLS-2-39 

Name  

Address  

City  Stale  


man  wrist-raked.  After  ten  minutes 
of  hard  fighting,  for  the  sharks 
were  sure  to  be  around,  I  had  the 
marlin  alongside  the  boat  and  Gil- 
ford took  the  leader.  I  had  not 
even  started  to  put  the  harness  on, 
and  when  I  think  of  the  sloppy 
fashion  in  which  I  fought  that  fish 
for  the  first  two  minutes  before  I 
realized  it  was  not  a  shark,  it  still 
makes  me  shiver.  A  minute  later 
the  marlin  had  broken  loose  from 
Gifford,  and  before  I  could  screw 
up  the  drag,  he  was  calling  me 
choice  names  and  telling  me  to 
"get  going — this  is  no  Southamp- 
ton tea  party."  However,  I  got 
him  back  and  we  had  him  tied  up 
in  thirteen  minutes.  He  weighed 
500  pounds  even  and  I  was  back  at 
the  dock  in  twenty-five  minutes 
after  having  left  it.  This  fish  prob- 
ably lost  thirty  to  forty  pounds  as 
he  had  lost  all  his  blood  and  a 
stomach  that  was  full  of  food  for 
it  also  vomited  its  stomach  and 
gullet  which  is  a  trick  the  bill-fish 
do  when  hooked  deep. 

These  last  two  blue  marlin  were 
caught  on  the  same  extra-heavy 
outfit  that  I  had  taken  the  striped 
marlin  on.  It  was  lucky  that  I  was 
using  it  as  the  sharks  were  swim- 
ming all  around  so  as  to  be  on 
hand  for  a  late  breakfast. 

A  few  days  later  I  went  out  on 
Lou  Wasey's  Cookie  and  hooked  a 
nice  fish  in  the  wake  of  the  boat 
after  missing  him  off  the  outrigger. 
This  fish  took  out  about  1200  feet 
of  line,  then  doubled  back  and  was 
jumping  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
boat  with  about  900  feet  of  line 
off  my  reel.  He  jumped  over  thirty 
times  by  actual  count  and  when 
we  brought  him  alongside  he 
charged  the  boat  and  ran  his  bill 
five  inches  through  the  wooden 
planking  and  dented  the  tin  of  the 
Cookie's  icebox.  I  still  have  the 
bill  all  covered  with  wood  dust.  I 
came  very  near  losing  this  one  as 
he  got  out  ahead  of  the  boat  and 
we  had  to  run  over  the  line  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  a  complete 
circle  around  it.  He  weighed  400 
even  and  was  boated  in  twenty-one 
minutes,  foul  hooked  squarely  in 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  outside 
which  gave  him  an  extra  advan- 
tage and  was  boated  on  a  12-0 
Vom-Hofe  reel,  26  oz.  Vom-Hofe 
hickory  tip,  and  36  thread  Ash- 
away  line. 

On  the  next  trip  fishing  with 
Capt.  Bill  Hatch  I  hung  one  weigh- 
ing 406  pounds  in  twenty-four 
minutes.  He  was  hooked  in  the  jaw 
and  came  completely  out  of  the 
water  when  he  took  the  bait  and 
jumped  twenty-three  times  on  the 
heavy  54-thread  line  with  the  14-0 
Vom-Hofe  reel  and  a  36  oz.  Ty- 
coon rod. 

All  blue  marlin  are  magnificent 
in  their  color  variation  and  as  they 
die  they  are  the  most  gorgeous 
things  to  watch,  with  the  colors 
fading  out,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
This  fish  was  a  particularly  beau- 
tiful one,  and  his  bill  also  took  on 
a  vivid  blue  hue  as  he  passed  away. 
It  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen 
that  showed  any  color  in  his  rough, 
Hack  bill,  either  alive  or  dead. 
^  hy  this  phenomenon  took  place 


I  could  not  venture  to  say,  but 
Mrs.  Farrington,  Hugo  Ruther- 
furd,  Hatch,  and  his  mate  Jimmy 
Rogers  all  witnessed  it. 

Much  as  I  want  to  catch  these 
wonderful  fish,  and  even  with  the 
great  thrill  I  get  out  of  fighting 
them,  it  always  gives  me  a  feeling 
of  sadness  to  watch  them  die.  Mac 
Fleischmann  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  said  they  reminded 
him  of  an  electric  light  bulb  slowly 
burning  out.  This  fish  made  five 
in  a  row  that  weighed  400  or  bet- 
ter. Yes,  it  was  quite  a  streak  and 
I  felt  pretty  good  about  it  except 
when  I  thought  of  the  four  "Bos- 
cos"  that  were  over  twice  as  big 
that  had  got  away. 

In  1938  I  went  down  for  only 
four  days  over  the  Fourth  of  July. 
I  fished  with  Capt.  Larry  Bagby 
and  Eric  Sawyer  on  the  Cookie 
again  and  raised  a  nice  fish  that 
crossed  the  wake  to  the  bait  with 
his  dorsal  fin  erect,  his  back  awash, 
and  the  upper  lobe  of  his  caudal  fin 
or  tail  straight  in  the  air.  It  looked 
as  big  as  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment to  me.  He  swam  up,  grabbed 
the  bait,  and  kept  right  on  coming 
towards  the  boat  which  Bagby 
and  Sawyer  instantly  gunned 
ahead  at  full  speed.  I  struck  a 
slack  line,  sat  down  in  the  chair, 
took  up  the  slack  and  then  got  up 
and  struck  a  tight  line  and  hit  the 
fish  four  or  five  times.  The  marlin 
then  made  a  good  run  but  never 
came  out.  I  got  him  back  within 
150  feet  of  the  boat  and  then  the 
unexpected  happened.  If  I  had 
thought  that  the  second  fish  I  have 
described  did  some  headshaking,  I 
wish  that  you  had  been  fast  to 
this  fellow.  It  was  indescribable. 
All  you  can  do  is  checkmate  it  by 
throwing  off  the  drag  and  screwing 
it  up  again.  As  the  headwagging 
continues  the  line  might  easily 
break  and  possibly  the  rod  if  the 
tension  on  the  reel  is  not  put 
almost  at  free  spool.  In  between 
the  shakes  you  must  screw  it  up 
again.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  if 
I  had  not  had  the  experience  with 
that  other  headshaker  I  would 
never  have  caught  this  one.  That 
five  minutes  was  as  tough  as  I've 
ever  put  in  with  any  fish.  Then  he 
came  out,  did  a  few  long,  leaping 
greyhounds,  sounded,  came  out 
again,  and  we  saw  that  he  was 
tailed  up.  That  is,  the  leader  had 
become  wrapped  around  his  tail, 
and  when  this  happens  if  you  can 
keep  them  on  the  surface  you  will 
almost  always  get  your  fish  if  the 
sharks  don"t  get  there  first.  I  can 
still  see  Bagby  stretching  way  out 
to  reach  that  leader,  with  only  his 
toes  braced  under  the  combing  to 
hold  him  in  the  boat. 

The  fish  looked  to  weigh  well 
over  400,  but  when  we  weighed 
him  at  nine  o'clock  that  night  with 
the  old  maestro,  Charlie  Cook, 
superintendent  at  Cat  Cay,  hand- 
ling the  scales,  for  once  we  didn't 
underestimate  a  blue  marlin.  He 
weighed  only  378  pounds  and  my 
streak  had  been  broken.  This  fish 
was  caught  on  Vom-Hofe  12-0 
reel.  39  thread  Ashaway  Line  and 
28  ounce  Tycoon  Rod. 

That  day  we  had  raised  six  fish 


before  two  oclock,  hooked  four, 
and  caught  two  in  what  is  known 
as  verv  rough  water. 

Even  though  my  lucky  streak 
had  ended,  the  average  for  my 
last  six  blue  marlin  at  Cat  Cay  is 
422  2/3  pounds,  and  I  will  put 
that  against  any  marlin  fishing  at 
any  place  that  has  been  fished  to 
date  in  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
And  better  still,  while  I  was  having 
my  fun,  Mrs.  Farrington,  Ferdie 
Roebling,  Ted  Kendall,  Sherman 
Pratt,  Ben  Crowninshield,  and 
Hugo  Rutherfurd,  who  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  have  fishing  with 
me,  caught  eleven  other  blue  mar- 
lin, and  Rutherfurd 's  pair  weighed 
508  and  568  pounds  respectively, 
making  him  the  only  man  who  has 
caught  two  weighing  over  500  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

When  you  visit  Cat  Cay  I  most 
sincerely  hope  vou  match  that  pair 
for  fight  and  size. 

JOU  rica  streamlined 

(Continued  from  page  53) 
stretching  along  the  Indian  Ocean. 
On  this  milder  shore  (there  is 
quite  a  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  oceans — Cape- 
towners  can  have  their  choice  of 
water  depending  on  the  day)  there 
are  hotels,  cabanas  and  villas, 
around  which  bougainvillea  and 
brilliant  flowers  look  their  best  in 
the  bright  South  African  sun. 

Another  day  you'll  drive  out  to 
the  rolling  vineyard  lands,  visiting 
quaint  towns  such  as  Stellenbosch 
and  Somerset  West  and  stopping 
at  country  houses  where  that  good 
Cape  wine  is  hospitably  dispensed. 
Some  of  the  historic  places,  such 
as  Groote  Schuur  (the  home  of 
Cecil  Rhodes)  and  Groote  Con- 
stantia  are  full  of  fine,  old  wood- 
work and  colorful  arts  and  crafts. 
At  the  latter  (which  is  now  a  pub- 
lic place)  you'll  be  served  an  aft- 
ernoon tea,  as  elaborate  and  invit- 
ing as  any  to  be  had  in  England. 

Going  up  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  you'll  probably  stop  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  a  modern,  booming  sea- 
port. Though  you  may  not  want 
to  stay  there  long,  Port  Elizabeth 
is  interesting  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  minute  you  step  off  the  gang- 
plank you'll  probably  be  whisked 
off  to  see  the  snake  farm  which 
seems  to  be  the  town's  only  sight. 
And  certainly  it  and  the  one  in 
San  Paolo  in  Brazil  must  be  the 
two  best  farms  of  their  kind  in 
the  world. 

You  mustn't  miss  Durban,  the 
seaside  resort  which  attracts  speo- 
ple  from  all  Africa — even  from  the 
northern  coast.  Spreading  along 
for  miles  like  the  beach  at  Miami 
or  that  at  Atlantic  City,  Durban's 
shore  is  lined  with  a  row  of  hotels 
and  pensions.  Just  as  Capetown 
provides  a  novel  means  of  trans- 
portation through  its  hansoms, 
Durban  goes  its  sister  city  one 
better  with  its  rickshaws.  Now  a 
rickshaw  is  no  novelty  to  those 
familiar  with  travel  in  the  Orient 
but  what  makes  Durban's  rick- 
shaws so  unusual  is  the  pullers.  No 
Eastern  country  can  boast  rick- 
shaw boys  as  colorful.  They  are 
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(And  Outstanding  Value,  Too — On  AmAnca's  Finest  Liners  Direct  to  All  Europe) 


Acres  of  open  sunny  deck  for 
outdoor  games  ...  a  huge,  partly 
glass  -  enclosed  promenade. 


It tt it  s  are  modvrate: 

Cabin  Class.  $186  up; 
Tourist,  $127  up.  Or 
on  the  Pres.  Harding 
and  Pres.  Roosevelt. 
Cabin,  $141  up.  Ask 
your  Travel  Agent 
for  complete  details. 


After-dinner  coffee  in  the  smoking  room,  decorated  in  an  American 
Indian  motif.  Soft  wood-paneling  reflects  the  warm  glow  of  the  fireplace. 


The  Manhattan  and  Washington  are  a  re- 
markable "buy" — you  appreciate  that  as  soon  as  you 
have  set  foot  in  your  stateroom,  or  enjoyed  the  world- 
famous  cuisine.  And  adding  still  more  to  your  enjoyment 
on  board  is  the  friendly  hospitality  of  these  ships  .  .  .  the 
sheer  "skill"'  reflected  in  every  detail  of  service  and  enter- 
tainment. No  wonder  that  again  in  1938,  they  were  two 
of  the  most  popular  liners  afloat.  A  sailing  every  week 
alternating  with  the  Pres.  Harding  and  Pres.  Roosevelt 
direct  to  Ireland,  England,  France  and  Germany. 

[Mines 

ONE  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

216  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  •  665  Market  St,  San  Francisco 
19  King  Si..  East,  Toronto.  Offices  in  other  principal  cities. 
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Rare  Queen  Anne  desk  with  original  lacquer  top,  circa  1710. 

FROM  THE  FOUR  CENTURIES  SHOP 


A  CURTAIN  SCREEN 

adds  beauty  to  your  fireplace! 

•  For  beauty,  safety  and  convenience  the  "vVm.  H. 
Jackson  Fireplace  Curtain  Screen  serves  a  triple 
purpose.  Easily  installed,  smart  in  appearance,  it 
enhances  the  beauty  of  the  fire  and  glowing 
embers  and  prevents  sparks  from  flying  into  the 
room.  All  fastenings  concealed,  curtains  drape 
gracefully  and  are  conveniently  operated  by  silent 
draw  chain.  Made  of  Brass,  spiral  mesh,  closely 
woven.  Bronze  or  Black  finish  also  available.  Give 
exact  width  and  height  of  fireplace  opening  when 
ordering.  Average  cost  about  $40.00. 

Rolling  Screens  also  Available 


Wiu.  H.  Jackso\  Company 

32  East  57th  Street       New  York 

 OJu/U,,,/  /827  ~ 


m  i  d  ay  inter  sale 

As  usual,  during  January  and  February.  Hale's  gives  yon 
choice  of  the  house  (yes,  French  painted  furniture,  and  tho^e 
very  new  head  boards  every  one  is  asking  about) 
at  a  10%  discount.  One-of-a-kind  pierc  - 
at  discounts  as  high  as  ! 

house  of  beautiful  beds 
420  MADISON  AVENUE.  Ml  YORK 


huge  Zulus,  inky  black  as  to  skin, 
but  gaudv  as  can  be  in  their  trap- 
pings of  feathers  and  beads.  These 
wild-looking  but  merry  fellows  are 
a  sight  to  behold  as  they  pull  you 
at  a  strange  gait  through  the  Dur- 
ban streets. 

It's  an  unusual  scene  the  traffic 
presents.  When  you're  stopped  by 
a  red  light  in  your  rickshaw,  you 
may  find  yourself  sandwiched  be- 
tween two  cars  of  the  latest  model 
from  Detroit.  Durban  is  as  mod- 
ern as  Hollywood — in  fact  it  often 
reminds  you  of  that  California 
city.  With  wide  boulevards,  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  movie 
houses  and  huge  apartment  houses 
built  on  modernistic  lines,  it  is  far 
removed  from  the  way  you're  apt 
to  picture  an  African  city  on  tie 
Indian  Ocean. 

But  color  abounds  and  you're 
sure  to  stumble  on  it.  Besides  the 
rickshaw  pullers  there  are  colonies 
of  Zulus  and  Indians  near  by. 
Right  in  Durban  there  is  a  Zuiu 
compound  where  they  put  on  a 
dance,  which  for  vivacity,  skill, 
and  complete  abandon  was,  with 
the  exception  of  dances  in  Fiji  and 
Bali,  the  most  exciting  seen  on  a 
world  cruise. 

Among  the  many  new  buildings 
of  Durban  is  a  bang-up  establish- 
ment called  The  Playhouse.  Bely- 
ing its  name,  this  is  not  a  theatre 
but  a  restaurant  of  many  floors — 
table  d'hote  meals  on  one.  dancing 
on  another,  and  a  grill  room  in  the 
basement.  At  The  Playhouse  white 
robed  Indians  serve  you  South 
African  food  at  its  best.  Another 
welcome  rendezvous  for  tourists  is 
the  country  club  attractively  sit- 
uated on  the  beach.  A  French 
steward  sees  to  it  that  there  is 
smooth  service,  good  cuisine  and. 
if  you  are  lucky  (and  male)  you 
can  be  put  up  in  the  bachelor's 
quarters  of  the  club  where  they 
take  excellent  care  of  you. 

Like  Capetown,  there  are  many 
interesting  places  to  visit  in  the 
environs  of  Durban.  Certainly  you 
should  drive  out  to  Pietermaritz- 
burg  (which  you'll  soon  learn  to 
shorten  into  Maritzburg.  just  as 
you'll  call  Johannesburg.  Joburg). 
It's  about  a  sixty-mile  drive  to 
Maritzburg  and  a  lovely  one. 
through  country  that  reminds  you 
many  times  of  our  own  Arizona 
with  its  strange,  horizontally-lined 
terrain.  Half  way  you  can  stop  to 
look  over  the  fields  where  the 
great  Valley  of  a  Thousand  Hills 
battle  of  the  Boer  War  was  fought. 
Here  also  is  an  amusing  country 
hotel,  the  Drummond.  Like  manv 
hotels  in  South  Africa's  hinter- 
land, the  hotel  is  composed  of  a 
main  building,  surrounded  by  lit- 
tle circular  huts  of  white  adobe 
with  thatched  roofs.  Called  ron- 
dovels,  each  one  can  serve  most 
satisfactorily  as  the  quarters  for 
a  single  person  or  a  couple. 

Though  Maritzburg  mav  be  a 
sleepy  looking  town  most  of  the 
time,  it  comes  to  life  during  the 
racing  season  and  is.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  pleasant  place  to  rest  up 
for  a  few  days  ( for  sometimes  you 
need  rest  after  the  saietv  of  Dur- 


ban or  Johannesburg).  2.500  feet 
high.  Maritzburg  is  famous  for  its 
climate  and  golfers  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  there  is  an  excellent 
and  beautiful  links  there. 

Another  trip  you'll  take  is  to 
Isipingo.  a  simple  resort  with  a 
small  hotel  perched  on  a  rocky 
island  where  the  ozone  is  as  brac- 
ing as  Maine's.  Salt  Rock,  an  hour 
and  a  half  awav  bv  motor,  is  an- 
other resort  which  is  a  pleasant 
contrast  from  Durban  and  its 
wide,  fiat  beach.  Salt  Rock  is  wtll 
named.  It  s  so  rocky  one  swims 
there  in  a  pool  which  has  been 
blasted  out  of  the  rocks — the  same 
sort  of  thing  as  you  have  at 
Antibes.  As  you  swim  in  the  placid 
water  of  the  pool,  the  waves  dash 
against  the  rocks  far  below,  some- 
time sending  their  spray  clear  up 
to  the  pool. 

Johannesburg  is  even  more  mod- 
ern and  bustling  than  the  two 
cities  I  have  touched  on.  The 
commercial  metropolis  for  South 
Africa.  Joburg.  could  be  trans- 
planted to  America  and  be  quite 
at  home — skyscrapers,  crowded 
thoroughfares,  suburbs  full  of  ex- 
travagant estates  such  as  those 
you  find  at  Grosse  Point  or 
Beverly  Hills. 

And  South  Africa's  adoption  of 
the  modern  is  not  confined  to  its 
cities.  You  can  now  view  the 
country's  prize  sight,  Victoria 
Falls,  by  flying  over  it.  Dawn  or 
sunset  are  the  two  favorite  and 
most  exciting  times.  To  get  a  taste 
of  wild  animal  life,  you  don't  have 
to  go  off  on  rough  treks  of  several 
weeks:  nowadays  you  can  motor 
luxuriously  through  the  wonderful 
Kruger  National  Park.  As  you  loll 
back  in  your  limousine  you  view 
leopards  and  zebras  as  they  frisk 
about  on  their  native  heath.  After 
a  dav  in  the  wilds,  when  you  re- 
turn to  your  room  at  the  comfort- 
able Sabi  River  Bungalows  (a 
hotel  where  you  live  in  the  lap  of 
luxury — a  swimming  pool,  golf 
links,  and  fresh  food  sent  in  dailv 
by  airplane )  you  can  step  in  a  hot 
tub  and  ring  for  a  martini.  That's 
Africa  today — at  least  that's  the 
way  it  is  if  you  want  it  so — and 
I  do! 

In  past  tradition 

{Continued  jrom  page  40) 

gleam  still  more  brilliantly. 

Later,  standing  salts  are  plainer 
than  these,  as  shown  bv  the 
Charles  I  steeple  salt,  made  in 
London  in  1626.  The  taste  df  the 
court  was  definitely  in  favor  of 
undecorated  surfaces,  plain  except 
for  moldings,  with  openwork  por- 
tions catching  the  attention  by 
bracket  supports  of  varied  outline. 
Quite  of  the  period  is  the  tall, 
pierced  steeple  on  the  cover,  a  fea- 
ture of  silversmiths  originating  in 
the  period  of  James  I.' 

The  earliest  of  the  existing  han- 
dled bowls  without  feet  belong  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  yet  in  the 
beginning  they  were  as  plain  as 
the  above  steeple-salt.  Only  after 
the  Restoration  did  fashion  again 
favor  an  elaborate  surface-embel- 
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lishment  such  as  the  tulip  and 
acanthus  decoration  on  this 
Charles  II  silver  gilt  tazza,  caudle 
cup,  and  cover.  Frequently  em- 
bossed with  hunting  scenes,  this 
particular  one  displays  a  quaintly 
rendered  quadruped  in  the  foliage. 
Extremely  rare  is  it  to  find  cup, 
cover,  and  plateau  associated. 

An  important,  dignified  article 
is  the  mace,  like  sceptre  and  baton 
universally  accepted  as  symbol  of 
authority.  This  oar  mace  of  Bos- 
ton, sold  by  that  city  about  a  cen- 
tury ago  for  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  dollars,  is  now  valued 
at  five  thousand  dollars  or  more. 
The  head  bears  the  royal  arms  of 
George  I  encircled  by  the  crown, 
and  beneath,  the  crowned  attri- 
butes of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland — respectively, 
the  rose,  thistle,  fleur-de-lis,  and 
harp. 

Pottery,  of  course,  did  not  satis- 
fy Europe's  indulgence  in  ceramic 
beauty,  and  after  the  discovery  of 
hard-paste  porcelain  by  Johann 
Friederich  Bottger,  the  finest 
wares  were  made  at  Meissen.  This 
factory  was  sacked  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  by  Frederich  the  Great 
who  afterwards  took  over  a  Ber- 
lin porcelain  industry  for  purposes 
of  industrial  promotion.  Unique 
examples  of  this  Berlin  product 
are  two  potpourri  jars  with  covers 
crowned  by  pine-cones,  and  deco- 
rated with  medallion  portraits, 
one  of  King  Louis  XVI  of  France, 
and  one  of  King  Frederich  the 
Great  of  Prussia.  The  latter  ap- 
proved the  eminent  civilization  of 
France,  and  even  his  Berlin  fac- 
tory could  not  compete  with  the 
tremendous  popularity  of  porcelain 
made  at  Sevres. 

Porcelain  and  pottery  were 
highly  competitive,  and  English 
earthenware,  such  as  the  beautiful 
set  of  "Mason  Ironstone  China" 
dinner  service  (page  38),  richly 
gilded  and  hand-painted  in  royal 
blue  and  green,  over  transfer- 
printed  panels  of  flowers  and  birds, 
achieved  a  handsome  decorative 
effect  rivaling  the  best  porcelain. 

Forest  Lodge 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

found  a  type  of  clay  that  was  the 
exact  color  she  wanted.  She  could 
not  precisely  name  the  color. 
Working  it  into  thumb-sized  flat 
patties,  she  saw  what  she  called 
terra  cotta.  It  might  be  a  form  of 
plastered  earth  mixed  with  iron 
oxide  and  powdered  rose  quartz 
with  a  tint  of  something  mauve, 
or  to  be  less  technical,  it  might 
be  a  mixture  out  of  my  lady's 
beauty  kit — sun-tan  cream,  rose- 
red  rouge,  and  lavender  eye 
shadow.  But  that  was  for  the  paint 
mixer  to  worry  about. 

The  plan  was  successful.  Mr. 
Richard  Morse,  the  architect,  sent 
bits  of  the  clay  to  the  cement 
paint  company  and  they  matched 
it — reproduced  the  color  so  skill- 
fully that  the  stucco  face  of  the 
house  fits  in  with  the  desert  sand 
and  the  coppery  rose  granite 
mountains  as  naturally  as  the 
bronze-skinned    native  Mexican 


boys  who  work  in  the  garden. 

It  is  a  cactus  garden,  of  course. 
The  entire  desert  in  the  Tucson 
territory,  for  that  matter,  is  a  cac- 
tus garden,  but  the  idea  of  laying 
out  a  special  plot  of  ground  was 
to  have  every  known  native 
variety  collected  together.  Mr. 
Crowninshield,  the  Arizona  cactus 
landscape  architect,  designed  the 
garden  and  supervised  the  plant- 
ing of  many  varieties  of  cactus. 

The  architect  planned  the  house 
to  present  a  pure,  straight  front 
to  the  world,  with  its  stucco-fin- 
ished concrete  and  brick  walls 
smoothed  out  into  broad,  bold 
areas,  leaving  the  design  to  de- 
pend for  style  on  the  horizontals 
of  glass  brick  used  above  the  ve- 
randa windows  and  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  casement  windows. 
There  was  a  practical  reason, 
added  to  the  decorative  value,  in 
emphasizing  glass.  To  control  light 
with  glass  brick,  where  subdued 
radiance  is  desired,  is  as  essential 
in  a  desert  home  as  it  is  to  give 
open  view  with  clear  glass  of  the 
many  magnificent  vistas. 

In  the  interiors  of  Forest  Lodge, 
Lady  Suffolk,  in  conjunction  with 
her  architect,  worked  out  a  color 
scheme  so  sensitive  that  it  takes 
part  in  the  outside  play  of  lights 
and  shadows,  which  is  one  of  the 
solid  virtues  of  the  desert.  The 
emphases  are  slight  and  carefully 
timed.  The  high  notes  are  clear 
and  true.  Since  green  sings  a  lead 
part  in  nature's  serenade,  so  is  sea- 
green  used  in  the  entrance  hall 
walls.  Peter  Rooke-Ley,  the  deco- 
rator, has  exhibited  a  fine  feeling 
for  these  backgrounds  in  his  selec- 
tion of  curtains  and  loose  covers 
for  the  chairs  and  davenports. 
Particularly  are  the  sensitive  col- 
ors and  bold  designs  of  the  hand- 
blocked  curtains  in  the  living  room 
keyed  to  the  values  of  the  desert. 
The  fruitwood  console  and  match- 
ing chairs  with  pigskin  seats  in 
the  entrance  hall  strike  the  correct 
contrast  in  an  otherwise  severely 
plain  area.  The  floors  of  the  hall, 
living  room,  and  dining  room  are 
of  Italian  travertin. 

At  Redlynch,  Lady  Suffolk's 
home  in  England,  there  are  draw- 
ig  rooms  elegantly  furnished  with 
antiques  and  hung  with  priceless 
paintings,  but  Forest  Lodge  is 
built  for  folk  in  riding  and  active 
sports  togs.  Here  the  large  living 
room  is  a  living  room,  informally 
decorated  with  built-in  furniture 
of  bleached  white  birch,  comfor- 
table lounge  chairs  covered  in 
striped  and  self-figured  linens, 
shaggy  hand-tufted  rugs  and 
hand-blocked  linen  draperies. 

The  architect  came  into  the 
room  long  enough  to  lend  his  hand 
to  the  decoration  scheme  by  plan- 
ning a  long  window  seat  along  the 
west  wall,  which  faces  a  large 
view  window  on  the  east  and  a 
mirror  of  equal  size.  Sitting  here, 
the  sunset  at  your  back  is  reflected 
for  you,  inside  in  the  large  mirror 
and  out  through  the  window 
against  the  rocky  peaks  of  the 
Catalinas.  It  is  a  changing  land- 
scape painting,  done  in  different 
colors  with  the  end  of  each  day. 


Of  the  wide  selection  of  fine 
Old  English  Silver  now  beine 
shown  at  Mr.  Guille  s  Galler- 
ies, the  Irish  Potato  Ring  il- 
lustrated above  is  a  most  in- 
teresting example.  It  was 
designed  as  a  circular  base 
for  a  wooden  bowl  or  dish 
in  which  potatoes  were 
served.  Popular  modern  uses 
are  as  a  base  for  a  salad  bowl 
or  a  glass  flower  bowl.  It  is 
most  unusual,  being  plain, 
and  was  made  by  Robert 
Calderwood  of  Dublin  about 
the  year  1760  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.  A  wide 
choice  of  Modern  Reproduc- 
tions are  also  on  exhibition. 

PETER  GUILLE 
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The  desert  house  is  a  decided 
contrast,  both  inside  and  outside, 
to  Lady  Suffolk's  formal  English 
background,  yet  it  sounds  as  if 
the  Arizona  desert  is  running  rural 
England  a  close  second  in  Lady 
Suffolk's  esteem.  This  first  year 
she  came  for  four  months,  bring- 
ing with  her  a  group  of  friends  as 
house  guests.  Her  allowance  of 
time  for  residence  here,  at  one 
stretch,  is  six  months  and  from 
now  on,  Arizona  gets  its  full  quota. 

Leading  on  crossing  snots 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

that  were  not  twenty  yards  in 
height,  were  out  of  range.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  remember  that  there 
are  very  few  trees  in  the  country 
over  ninety  feet  high,  that  is  thirty 
yards;  add  another  ten  for  your 
highest  birds  and  you  have  a 
range  of  forty  yards.  If  you  wish 
to  prove  this,  observe  the  pigeons 
wheeling  over  the  buildings  on  a 
city  street.  Pick  out  some  that 
appear  impossible  to  hit  above  the 
fifth  or  sixth  story,  or  about  a 
steeple  and  then  remember  that 
you  only  have  to  allow  an  average 
of  about  eighteen  feet  for  the  first 
floor  ceiling  and  about  twelve  feet 
for  each  succeeding  one.  How  high 
is  the  pigeon? 

Quite  as  important  is  the  fact 
that  not  one  bird  in  a  hundred  is 
traveling  at  a  ninety  degree  angle 
to  the  gun.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance it  is  rising  and  passing  at 
an  angle  which  is  increasing  or 
decreasing  its  range  rapidly,  so 
the  lead,  even  if  accurately  esti- 
mated, which  is  impossible,  is  not 
a  stable  factor. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  of  sage 
advice  on  sticking  to  the  same 
brands  of  cartridges  and  partic- 
ularly the  same  loads.  But  facts  do 
not  bear  this  out  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. To  illustrate,  3  drams  of  a 
certain  smokeless  and  an  ounce  of 
No.  6  shot  figures  out  on  that 
mallard  at  seventy-five  feet  per 
second  at  forty  yards,  to  a  re- 
quired lead  of  9.30  feet.  Using  11/8 
ounce  of  shot  to  9.37  feet  switch- 
ing to  3  drams  and  an  ounce  of 
No.  7  shot  to  9.67  feet.  Personally 
I  never  believed  that  I  could  shoot 
well  enough  to  get  down  to  such 
small  decimals,  but  I  do  know 
that  when  using  any  brand  of 
powder  and  shot  in  good  cases, 
they  killed  if  I  lead  correctly.  The 
poor  shot  to  whom  it  means  the 
least  worries  the  most  about  his 
ammunition. 

Also  in  the  course  of  a  day  we 
usually  shoot  at  several  varieties 
of  game  birds  or  wild  fowl,  some 
of  which  fly  faster  than  others  and 
their  varying  size  tends  to  mis- 
judgment  of  the  range.  One  bird 
is  aware  of  your  presence  and 
scared  into  its  best  efforts,  another 
passes  at  moderate  speed.  Because 
a  duck  can  fly  fast  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  going  all  out  everv  time 
it  takes  the  air.  Take  an  illustra- 
tion, the  canvasback  with  a  speed 
of  99  miles  an  hour  by  airplane 
test;  this  means  145  feet  per  sec- 
ond. It  would  travel  34  feet  by  the 
time  the  shot  charge  reached  it  at 


a  range  of  sixty  yards,  14  feet 
more  than  the  mallard  flew  in  the 
same  time.  Wouldn't  you  be 
ashamed  if  you  knew  that  you 
had  missed  a  bird  by  fourteen 
feet?  But  as  they  are  of  the  same 
size  you  easily  could  if  you  did  not 
recognize  the  species  and  realize 
that  it  was  not  as  near  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be.  This  matter  of  judg- 
ing the  range  raises  mischief  with 
our  scores.  Mallard  and  canvas- 
back  when  stretched  out  in  flight 
average  from  22  to  24  inches  in 
length,  most  other  ducks  only 
about  18,  and  teal  14  to  15  inches. 
I  once  took  a  sportsman,  with 
whom  I  had  done  a  lot  of  grouse 
shooting  in  the  Highlands,  to  a 
famous  pass  in  Saskatchewan 
where  we  frequently  shot  ten  or 
eleven  species  of  duck  in  a  morn- 
ing, where  canvasback  and  teal 
came  over  like  bullets  close  to  the 
water,  and  sprig,  gadwel  and  mal- 
lard towered  in  the  air.  He  was  a 
good  shot,  but  he  could  not  con- 
tend with  the  situation  as  he  never 
knew  whether  he  was  shooting  in 
the  soft  evening  light  at  a  large 
bird  high  over  him  or  a  small  one 
near  by. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the 
personal  factor;  one  man  has  a 
slow  eye  and  another  sees  quickly, 
but  he  swings  slowly,  while  a  third 
may  get  on  quickly  and  then  lose 
the  advantage  of  it  by  dwelling  on 
his  let-off.  Another  is  lethargic  in 
every  way,  his  perception  is  slow, 
his  muscles  and  trigger  finger  do 
not  respond  quickly,  yet  despite  it 
all  he  is  a  good  shot. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
measure  the  trigger  time,  that  is 
the  lapsed  time  between  the  com- 
mand from  the  brain  to  let-off, 
and  the  complete  release  of  the 
trigger;  it  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  1/25  to  1/250  part 
of  a  second.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  how  much  reliance  could  be 
put  in  these  figures  which  are  at 
best  far  apart,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  variation  between  individuals 
most  certainly  does  call  for  a  great 
difference  in  the  necessary  amount 
of  forward  allowance.  There  is 
also  ignition  and  barrel  time  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  even 
lock  time,  if  we  wish  to  be  exact, 
as  these  items  of  time  were  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  our 
time  of  flight  figures,  but  they  are 
of  no  material  consideration  to 
the  sportsman  as  they  account  for 
inches  rather  than  feet. 

Far  more  important  when  we 
are  shooting  at  long  range  is  eleva- 
tion which  no  one  pays  much  at- 
tention to  at  shotgun  ranges.  For 
instance  our  charge  of  No.  6  at  the 
quoted  velocity  would  drop  twelve 
inches  at  sixty  yards  and  six 
inches  at  fifty  yards,  not  much 
when  one  considers  the  dispersion 
of  the  charge  at  fifty  yards,  but 
when  added  to  a  tendency  to  shoot 
low,  it  could  account  for  a  great 
many  misses. 

In  all  I  have  given  five  funda- 
mental reasons,  or  shall  we  say 
excuses,  for  missing.  Inability  to 
judge  speed  of  flight,  miscalcula- 
tion of  range,  misjudgment  of  the 
angle  of  flight,  variations  in  me- 


chanical and  ballistical  difference:]' 
in  the  arms  and  ammunition  anq 
the  unaccountable  personal  factor! 
Quite  an  aggregation  to  contend 
with  and  hit  a  flying  bird  at  all. 

It  should  be  clear  that  to  con-t 
nect  with  a  bird  it  is  essential  to: 
lead  it,  at  all  but  the  shortest! 
range,  to  overcome  the  time  of) 
flight  of  the  charge  and  the  lapsedi 
time  between  the  action  of  the.' 
brain  and  the  ignition  of  the! 
charge.  A  lead  is  imperative  as  we1 
cannot  place  the  charge  instan-j 
taneously  on  the  target.  Were  we 
to  attempt  to  overcome  this  by  usef 
of  scientific  charts  of  allowances 
and  a  stationary  gun,  we  would, 
not  hit  one  bird  in  five  hundred, 
due  to  the  variable  errors  in  cal- 
culation. Hence  the  man  who  stops 
his  gun  at  the  moment  he  pulls 
the  trigger  can  never  become  a 
good  shot,  no  matter  how  keen 
his  judgment  of  distance  and 
speed  of  flight  may  be. 

The  only  thing  which  makes 
consistent  kills  possible  is  swing- 
ing the  gun  in  accurate  and  rapid 
alignment  with  the  line  of  flight, 
until  after  the  charge  has  left  the 
barrel,  because  it  reduces  the  per- 
sonal factor  to  a  minimum. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  the 
time  consumed  in  sighting,  and  for 
the  trigger  finger  to  act  upon  re- 
ceiving the  command  from  the 
brain,  as  well  as  the  speed  of  the 
swing,  varies  with  each  individual; 
indeed  it  is  not  constant  in  any 
one  individual.  Obviously,  if  the 
proper  allowance  was  always  made 
and  the  gun  kept  swinging  until 
after  the  charge  had  left  the 
muzzle,  the  personal  factor  would 
be  eliminated,  be  the  tendency  fast 
or  slow.  There  would  then  be  no 
foundation  for  the  oft-quoted  ad- 
vice that  so-and-so  requires  a 
lighter  gun  or  an  easier  pull,  as 
he  is  shooting  behind  his  birds. 
What  would  be  the  difference 
whether  one  took  3  100  of  a  sec- 
ond or  6/100  to  accomplish  the 
combustion  of  the  charge?  But 
carried  far  enough,  that  is  drifting 
back  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  sta- 
tionary gun,  and  correct  allowance 
would  be  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. Science  and  training  cannot 
overcome  our  proclivities  for  error. 
We  do  miscalculate  speed  and 
range,  but  as  we  reduce  the  neces- 
sary lead,  we  reduce  proportion- 
ately the  possibility  of  error, 
hence  it  behooves  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  everything  which  will 
minimize  guesswork.  Think  quick- 
ly, aim  quickly,  swing  quickly, 
adopt  as  light  a  pull  as  is  safe, 
which  will  hasten  your  release  and 
eliminate  the  extra  allowance  ne- 
cessitated by  a  slow  let-off.  I  do 
not  mean  that  one  should  hurry. 
The  old  adage,  "the  more  haste  the 
less  speed,"  was  never  more  true 
than  in  shooting.  Bring  up  the 
gun  behind  the  bird  and  race  the 
muzzles  past  it.  Or  if  you  prefer 
it  bring  up  the  muzzles  on  the  bird 
and  race  past  in  line  with  its 
flight,  though  this  latter  method, 
while  somewhat  faster,  is  not  as 
accurate  as  to  elevation.  But  in 
either  case,  without  dwelling  on 
the  aim,  or  pull,  or  stopping  the 
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gun,  let  off  while  in  full  swing  and 
follow  through.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  one  should  make  a  long 
swing,  which  is  a  common  fault. 
The  gun  should  be  brought  from 
the  ready  position  to  the  firing 
alignment  with  a  minimum  of 
movement.  Swing  must  always  be 
present,  but  not  a  prolonged 
swing  of  sufficient  duration  to  last 
beyond  the  period  required  for  a 
quick  shot;  otherwise  it  may  spoil 
the  alignment,  endanger  a  com- 
panion, and  will  always  retard  the 
use  of  the  second  barrel.  But  re- 
member that  the  faster  the  swing, 
the  less  lead  is  required,  for  the 
fast  swinging  muzzle  gains  more 
in  the  race  with  the  bird  than  the 
slow  swing  in  the  period  required 
for  the  brain  and  the  ignition  to 
act.  By  so  doing  you  are  placing 
the  charge  out  where  the  bird  will 
be  by  the  time  it  has  covered  the 
range.  You  will  have  cut  to  a 
minimum  the  allowance  required, 
except  that  consumed  by  the  time 
in  flight. 

If  vou  stop  to  think  about  it, 
you  will  see  that  lead  once  estab- 
lished is  partly  automatic;  that 
to  some  extent  it  cares  for  itself. 
The  line  of  sight  down  the  barrels 
(when  we  lead)  is  at  an  angle  to 
the  direct  line  of  vision,  thus  form- 
ing two  sides  of  a  triangle,  and 
the  angle  of  their  divergence  is 
constant,  so  that  the  base  (or 
lead)  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  two  sides.  Hence 
if  a  certain  amount  of  daylight 
between  the  muzzles  and  the  bird 
makes  an  allowance  of  three  feet  at 
twenty  yards,  the  same  allowance 
will  lead  by  six  feet  at  forty  and 
nine  feet  at  sixty.  This  is  of  ut- 
most importance,  for  if  we  under- 
estimate the  range  (and  our  errors 
are  generally  on  that  side)  our 
mistake  is  automatically  corrected 
to  some  extent.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  from  this  that  so  long  as 
we  make  an  allowance  at  twenty 
yards  that  it  will  suffice  for  a 
greater  range,  because  there  is  the 
added  time  of  flight  and  a  de- 
creased velocity  to  be  contended 
with.  A  lead  that  will  suffice  to  kill 
at  thirty  yards  cannot  be  just 
doubled  at  forty.  It  will  usually 
have  to  be  trebled,  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  do  not  have  to  hold 
an  apparent  19.77  feet  in  front  of 
a  passing  mallard  at  sixty  yards 
to  connect,  if  we  are  racing  the 
gun  past  it  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
charge. 

Nor  has  the  lead  in  any  case  got 
to  be  exact,  if  the  charge  reached 
the  mark  simultaneously  or  in  a 
flat  sheet,  this  would  be  true,  but 
in  reality  it  is  strung  out  far  more 
than  most  shooters  appreciate. 
The  approximate  distance  between 
the  first  and  last  pellets  in  the 
charge  from  a  full  choke  gun  is 
about  twenty-seven  feet;  a  lot  of 
it  is  defective  shot  which  would 
not  kill,  but  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  charge  is  spread  out  in  a 
column  nineteen  feet  long  at  sixty 
yards  range,  the  first  ten  of  which 
are  the  most  effective  part.  The 
advantage  of  hitting  with  it  is  of 
course  apparent. 

It  is  common  for  the  old-timer, 


in  response  to  the  inquiry,  "How 
far  should  I  lead  that  bird?"  to 
give  his  reply  in  feet.  As  I  have 
intimated  this  is  very  vague  ad- 
vice, for  two  men's  opinion  of 
what  actually  corresponds  to  so 
many  feet  at  a  given  range  will 
vary  to  a  marked  degree.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  say  so  many  lengths,  having 
in  mind  the  size  of  the  bird.  As 
we  have  stated,  a  mallard  is  about 
two  feet  long  in  flight.  Three 
lengths  in  front  at  forty  yards 
would  be  much  more  definite  and 
incidentally  that  is  the  lead  that  I 
would  hit  it  with,  though  I  know 
sportsmen  who  would  say  their 
lead  is  much  less.  Also,  it  is  always 
in  lengths  of  duck  and  pheasants, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  I 
gauge  my  lead,  which  is  a  good 
thing,  for  while  the  smaller  birds 
often  appear  faster,  it  is  the  largest 
ones  which  get  up  the  greatest 
speed.  People  rave  about  the  speed 
of  teal,  but  I  have  seen  a  canvas- 
back  or  a  goose  go  by  one  as  if  it 
were  tied. 

But  getting  back  to  his  lead, 
what  did  the  shooter  referred  to 
in  the  beginning  mean  when  he 
mentioned  a  lead  of  five  feet?  Did 
he  mean  that  he  actually  leads  five 
feet,  that  his  shot  charge  is  aimed 
to  pass  that  distance  in  front  of 
the  bird's  head  (which  would  only 
call  for  a  couple  of  inches  of  day- 
light between  the  muzzles  of  a 
twenty-eight  inch  gun  and  an  ob- 
ject forty  yards  away),  or  does  he 
actually  hold  five  feet  in  front  of 
a  bird  which  he  looks  at  as  if  it 
were  the  same  distance  from  him 
as  the  muzzles?  If  he  meant  the 
latter  his  lead  on  a  bird  at  forty 
yards  is  enormous.  Test  this  for 
yourself  with  a  yard-stick  held 
across  your  muzzles  and  note 
what  a  few  inches  subtend  at  vari- 
ous ranges.  Then  you  will  appreci- 
ate how  utterly  impracticable  it  is 
to  establish  your  leads  by  what 
someone  else  does.  You  cannot  see 
them  with  his  eyes,  and  he  cannot 
translate  his  picture  to  you,  and 
even  if  he  could,  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  fit  in  with  your  control- 
ling factors. 

Learn  to  swing  fast.  Never  stop 
the  gun  until  after  the  shot  is  fired, 
as  you  race  with  the  bird,  and  when 
you  kill,  establish  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  bird  and  the  lead  at 
the  time  when  it  collapsed  in  the 
air.  Make  a  mental  note  of  that 
lead  in  lengths  at  the  bird  and 
when  you  miss  consistently  swing 
faster  through  the  next  one  rather 
than  increase  the  distance.  But 
keep  those  mental  pictures  in  your 
mind  every  time  you  fire- — pictures 
of  birds  at  long  and  medium  and 
short  range. 

I  have  never  tried  to  analyze 
the  length  of  my  leads  on  driven 
pheasants  and  duck  or  other  game, 
though  I  know  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  reduce  it  to  feet  and  inches 
by  measuring  my  mental  pictures, 
gun  in  hand,  against  a  suitable 
background.  I  would  do  so  if  I 
thought  it  would  benefit  anyone 
else,  but  I  know  it  would  not,  nor 
would  it  help  me.  I  have  my  men- 
tal pictures  and  they  bring  results. 
What  they  are  in  feet  is  of  no  im- 


GIVE  YOU  THE  ECONOMICAL  ANSWER 
TO  YOUR  ESTATE  MOWING  PROBLEM 


The  General  Utility  Worthington  Parkover  will  save  you  money  wher- 
ever you  have  lawns  to  keep  up,  weeds  to  keep  down  or  hay  to  cut. 

The  three  30-inch  rotary  cutting  units  cut  a  7-foot  swath,  enabling 
one  man  to  trim  35  to  40  acres  of  grass  a  day.  They  do  the  work  of  at 
least  eight  walk-behind  mowers,  require  lubrication  only  twice  a  year 
and  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  moments  from  4  inches  to  11/32  of  an  inch. 

The  sickle  bar  mows  your  hay,  tall  grass  and  weeds  at  a  steady 
5-mile-an-hour  pace,  while  the  power  take-off  operates  pumps,  sprayers, 
compost  mixers,  saws,  rotary  brushes,  etc.  and  saves  you  the  expense 
of  much  extra  equipment.  With  the  handy,  labor-saving  trailer  dump 
cart  you  can  haul  manure,  sod,  sand  or  gravel,  while  the  sturdy,  easily 
attached  snow-plow  keeps  your  driveways  and  walks  clear  and  unob- 
structed through  the  winter. 

All  Worthington  equipment  is  strongly  built  for  a  long  life  of  eco- 
nomical, trouble-free  service.  If  repairs  are  ever  necessary,  there  is  a 
Worthington  distributor  in  your  neighborhood,  or  your  local  garage 
can  give  you  prompt  service. 

The  Worthington  Parkover  is  recommended  only  for  estates  of  10 
acres  or  larger  where  its  performance  is  noticeably  more  economical 
than  smaller,  cheaper  mowing  units.  Hundreds  of  such  estates,  thou- 
sands of  golf  courses  all  over  the  world,  park  and  highway  departments 
find  in  Worthington  equipment  unexcelled  operating  satisfaction,  plus 
tremendous  savings  in  time,  money  and  man-power. 

Investigate  this  modern  money-saving  method  of  mowing  your 
estate.  You  may  find  it  cheaper  to  replace  obsolete  or  worn  machinery 
with  Worthington  rather  than  to  undergo  the  added  expense  of  repair 
work  this  winter. 

WORTHINGTON 
Mower  c  OMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:  STROUDSBURG,  PA.   •    SALES  AGENCIES:  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Tear  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today  for  illustrated 
catalogue,  or,  at  your  request,  a  representative  will  cull. 


WORTHINGTON 

MOWER  CO  • 
1   I  Please  send 

STROUDSBURG,  PA.           •          DEPT.  CL/F. 
catalogue  on  your  equipment  at  no  obligation. 

NAMF 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 
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More  hours  of  play — 
Less  upkeep  cost 

Corkturf  tennis  court  surfaces  can  be  played  on  almost 
immediately  after  rain  and  can  be  used  in  winter  when 
free  from  snow.  They  thus  provide  many  more  hours  of 
usefulness.  They  give  a  true  grass  bounce  and  are  resili- 
ent and  easy  on  the  feet. 

Practically  no  upkeep  is  necessary  with  Corkturf  courts. 
They  require  no  watering  or  rolling  and  no  winter  pro- 
tection is  necessary.  This  means  a  great  saving  in  up- 
keep costs. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  ideal  tennis  court  surface, 
write  for  information  to 


CORKTURF,  INC. 

408  Court  Street 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


To  Modern  Homes  an  Essential  Convenience 
and  Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  the  Aged 

||  The  INCLIN-ATOR  is  placed  on 
side  of  stairway,  taking  about  5 
inches  of  space  when  folded.  Oper- 
ated by  a  small  concealed  electric 
power  unit,  using  ordinary  house 
current.  All  modern  safety  devices. 
Car  finished  to  harmonize  with  the 
surroundings. 


"Elevette 


A  new  type  of  electric 
Home  Elevator,  can  be 
placed  in  stairwell,  closet, 
or  corner  of  room.  No  su- 
perstructure, or  overhead 
construction.  Car  made 
with  solid  panels  or  open 
mesh  grille  as  desired. 
Any  size  or  shape  up  to 
wheel-chair  capacity. 


Full  information  regarding  the  INCLIN-ATOR  and  the  "Elevette". 
with  name  of  nearest  representative,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

297  South  Cameron  Street     Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.S.A. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified  Passenger  Lifts  for  the  Home 


portance,  but  as  I  visualize  them 
I  am  sure  that  the  distances  are 
actually  greater  than  the  average 
shot  believes  them  to  be. 

Seen  and  heard 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

imately,  those  few  terrific  lines: — 
"All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout 
Thy  chase  had  a  beast  in  view. 
Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about ; 
Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue  .  .  .  ' 

Yes,  I'm  glad  the  old  year  is 
out.  Let's  hope  to  begin  anew. 

Short  book  reviews 

The  following  books  have  been 
duly  received  and  contents  noted: 

"Modern  Salmon  &  Sea  Trout 
Fishing,"  by  Major  Kenneth  Daw- 
son (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
$4.50).  This  is  a  short  and  in- 
telligent book  on  salmon  fishing 
in  England.  The  author  assumes 
perhaps  that  his  readers  are  al- 
most as  well  informed  as  he  is 
himself,  so  that  his  comments  are 
not  always  entirely  clear  to  the 
novice.  Otherwise  well  written  and 
straightforward. 

"A  Sportsman's  Creed,"  by  E. 
C.  Keith  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
$5).  A  delightful,  well-written 
book  in  the  best  tradition  of  Brit- 
ish sporting  writers,  about  shoot- 
ing, birds,  nature,  and  the  out-of- 
door  life.  Heartily  recommended. 

"Sport  in  Norfolk  County,"  by 
Allan  Forbes  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston,  $10).  To  those  of  us 
who  live  in  or  near  the  Hub  of  the 
Universe,  it  is  a  rather  charming 
indication  of  a  point  of  view  that 
Mr.  Forbes'  book  should  be  en- 
titled "Sport  in  Norfolk  County" 
without  the  name  of  any  state 
being  appended  thereafter.  There 
is,  of  course,  to  a  Bostonian,  only 
one  Norfolk  County,  just  as  there 
is  only  one  Middlesex  County,  or 
Suffolk.  I  suppose  that  other  states 
do  have  Norfolk  Counties,  but  we 
ignore  them.  Mr.  Forbes  has  writ- 
ten a  most  delightful  book,  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  polo  at  Ded- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  with  hunting 
at  the  Norfolk  Hunt  Club,  and 
with  all  kinds  of  sporting  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Forbes  was  a  polo  player 
of  skill  and  distinction  and  nat- 
urally devotes  more  space  to  that 
game  than  to  other  sports,  but  his 
book  gives  a  vivid  and  cheerful 
picture  of  a  happy  period  and  of 
a  group  of  American  sportsmen 
who  lived  and  plaved  with  high 
spirits  and  high  qualitv. 

"Donoghue  Up"  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  $3.75).  The  naive  and 
interesting  reminiscences  of  a 
really  great  jockey.  Perhaps  the 
word  "•jockey"  should  be  changed 
into  "horseman,"  for  it  was  by  his 
understanding  of  horses  that  he 
won  races.  Anybody  who  has  a 
feeling  for  the  turf  will  find  this 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  of  re- 
cent volumes  on  racing. 

"The  Enchanted  Bluegrass,"  by 
Elizabeth  Simpson  ( Transylvania 
Press.  Lexington,  Ky.  $5).  Mrs. 
Simpson  presents  with  an  extraor- 
dinary  amount  of  research  and 
deta.l  a  description  of  the  various 


charming  estates  in  the  Bluegras 
region  of  Kentucky.  She  conveys 
sense  of  the  peculiar  quality  d 
that  happy  region  and  anyone  wh<j 
has  visited  the  enchanted  Blue! 
grass  will  welcome  and  appreciate 
this  book. 

Also  received,  but  too  late  fo 
review   in    this    issue:  "Tennis 
Fundamentals  and  Timing,"  b- 
Ethel  Sutton  Bruce  and  Bert  O 
Bruce  (Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  $2.50) 
"The  Hannes  Schneider  Ski  Tech 
nique,"  by  Benno  Rybizka  (Har 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  $2.50) 
"Cue's  Guide  to  Winter  Sports, 
1939,  which  is  edited  by  E.  Sin- 
clair Hertell  (Cue  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  $1). 

Bahamian  influence  on 

a  Florida  ridge 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

front  bookcase  cabinet  with  oval 
brass  handles  and  shelves  well 
adapted  to  display  china.  Sepia 
flowers  and  dark  green  leaves  pat- 
tern the  chintz  of  soft,  clear  yel- 
low background.  Bookshelves  line 
either  side  of  the  fireplace. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  south 
wing,  with  a  private  outside  en- 
trance, is  the  master  bedroom 
suite.  The  green  and  copper  col- 
ored chintz  patterned  in  hydran- 
geas, used  for  window  draperies 
and  bed  covers,  has  been  applied 
to  the  walls  of  the  two  bath-dress- 
ing rooms.  A  bureau  of  the  Hep- 
plewhite-Sheraton  period  and  a 
secretary-bookcase  are  special 
items. 

Upstairs  are  four  large,  sunny 
guest  rooms  with  private  baths. 
In  the  north  part  of  the  house, 
adjacent  to  the  entrance  hall,  are 
the  dining  room,  pantry,  kitchen, 
and  servants'  hall.  An  extra  wing 
to  the  northwest  houses  servants' 
rooms  and  garage. 

Knight  in  gray  armor 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

their  limited  freedom  as  they 
would  nest  in  the  wild.  The  bulk 
of  their  offspring  are  allowed  to 
go  unpinioned  and  free,  to  migrate 
into  the  North  with  the  wild  flocks 
that  pass  over,  or  to  mate  with 
their  own  sort  and  scatter  out  to 
nesting  locations  on  near-by 
marshes,  as  they  please. 

The  experiments  are  gaining 
their  ends,  or  seem  to  be.  Gray 
geese  are  nesting  in  the  wild  once 
more  in  the  vicinity  of  the  refuges 
in  increasing  numbers  summer 
after  summer. 

It  seems  logical  to  believe  that 
the  pair  on  the  Pere  Marquette 
river  may  have  been  the  offspring 
of  such  a  flock.  This  much  we 
know,  and  no  more:  they  were  full 
winged,  and  wore  no  leg  bands. 
They  led  their  young  away  to  un- 
known haunts  on  the  river  as  soon 
as  the  family  was  able  to  travel 
and  were  not  seen  again.  They  be- 
haved as  wild  geese  often  behave 
on  their  nesting  grounds  in  the 
barren  marshes  of  the  far  North. 
In  reality  their  origin  makes  little 
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ifference.  Suffice  that  they  were 
did  geese,  nesting  in  the  wilder- 
ess,  with  a  down-lined  castle  to 
efend  and  no  fear  in  their  hearts. 
It  was  Ward  Scott  who  found 
hem  and  who  passed  the  word 
•n  to  me.  A  trout  fisherman,  Scott. 
Ie  follows  the  river  from  the  first 
reek  of  open  season  to  the  last, 
ie  marks  the  passage  of  summer 
>y  the  first  hatch  of  gray  drakes, 
he  time  of  caddisflies,  the  period 
vhen  the  rainbow  spawners  go 
lack  to  the  big  lake,  and  various 
cindred  omens. 

He  was  wading  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette the  first  dav  of  trout  sea- 
son, in  late  April,  when  he 
encroached  on  the  domain  of  the 
2;eese.  The  gander  challenged  him 
briefly  from  midriver  and  attacked 
without  waiting  for  a  parley  or 
signs  of  retreat. 

Scott  stood  his  ground,  fighting 
a  purelv  defensive  fight,  and  came 
out  of  the  first  round  with  a  black 
and  blue  bruise  that  reached  half- 
wav  from  elbow  to  wrist.  Onlv  one 
thing,  he  reasoned,  could  account 
for  such  reckless  fury  and  fool- 
hardv  courage.  The  gander  had  a 
nest  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  He 
took  more  buffeting  from  wings 
and  bill  and  worked  his  way 
around  the  next  bend.  There  the 
goose  raised  up  on  her  nest,  on 
the  drv  river  bank  no  more  than 
two  vards  from  the  water,  and 
heralded  her  presence  by  angry 
honking. 

A  week  later  Scott  took  me 
back  to  the  place.  We  forded  the 
river,  still  high  from  the  spring 
freshets,  some  distance  down 
stream,  wearing  trout  waders  and 
toting  a  heavy  load  of  cameras. 
Scott  made  no  attempt  to  go 
quietlv.  We  cut  across  two  bends 
of  the  stream,  through  the  pine 
and  aspen  thickets.  Then  from  the 
top  of  a  low  bluff  he  pointed  out 
the  goose,  flattened  on  her  nest 
right  at  the  river's  edge  some 
fifty  yards  away. 

Her  head  and  neck  were  out- 
stretched flat  along  the  ground  be- 
vond  the  rim  of  the  nest.  Obvi- 
ously she  was  making  herself  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible  to  escape 
detection.  Her  black  bill  was 
pointed  our  way.  She  had  heard 
us  coming.  I'd  have  to  get  much 
nearer  than  that  for  pictures.  I 
began  to  look  about  for  cover, 
seeking  something  that  would  at 
least  partially  screen  my  ap- 
proach. Scott  grinned  and  waved 
me  on.  "You  won't  need  to  sneak 
up  on  her,"  he  assured  me.  "She 
won't  leave.  She's  not  afraid  of 
you.  Anyway,  she'll  have  rein- 
forcements in  a  minute  and  she 
knows  it." 

They  were  not  long  delayed. 
We  had  covered  perhaps  half  the 
distance  to  the  nest  when  the  gan- 
der spoke.  He  was  standing  beside 
the  trunk  of  a  big  pine  on  the  river 
bank,  and  his  first  bugle  note, 
ringing  loud  and  clear  through  the 
forest,  was  a  warning  to  respect. 
He  followed  it  instantly  with  ac- 
tion. He  came  stalking  out  into 
a  small  opening  to  meet  us,  honk- 
ing in  angry  protest,  running  his 


long  serpentine  neck  out  in  a  fash-r 
ion  to  give  pause  to  any  but  thes 
most  incautious  foe.  y 

He  did  not  rush  us,  but  he  came  > 
steadily  on  until  we  halted,  mayber 
thirty  feet  from  him.  Then  hes 
stopped,  too,  walking  back  and] 
forth  in  front  of  us  across  a  dim- 
path  used  by  fishermen,  honking, 
marking  time,  taking  our  measure.- 
When  we  made  no  further  move- 
to  advance  he  turned  finallve 
marched  quickly  down  the  riveie 
bank  and  took  to  the  water.  For  ao 
minute  he  swam  back  and  fortht 
near  the  bank,  within  the  fringee 
of  overhanging  alders,  and  th(y 
woods  rang  with  his  defiant  criese 

We  started  toward  the  nesu 
again  and  the  gander  struck  oun 
into  the  full  current  of  the  rivers 
swam  swiftly  back  as  if  retreatie 
ing  until  he  was  abreast  of  hue 
mate.  She  was  standing  erect  noww 
above  her  rain-soiled  eggs  in  theiit 
deep  bowl  of  gray  down,  and  he 
resentful,  anxious  notes  had  joiners 
his.  We  walked  on  a  few  stepso 
moving  slowly  to  lessen  the  alarnle 
of  the  two  geese.  Unknowing,  wd 
crossed  some  invisible  deadline  thte 
gander  had  laid  down  around  thit 
nest.  " 

His  bugling  was  suddenhe 
sharper,  more  angry.  Then  he  waa 
in  the  air,  lifting  from  the  swify 
river  like  a  small  gray  warplaney 

That  swift  assault  from  the  aPr 
was  incredibly  bold  and  the  la^s 
thing  I  had  expected.  The  gandeil 
came  plunging  down  like  a  divinil 
bomber,  straight  into  our  faces"e 
My  arms  went  up  instinctively  to 
fend  him  off  and  I  gave  ground  a 
pace  or  two  in  spite  of  myself. 
But  he  did  not  strike. 

No  more  than  a  yard  away, 
breast  high,  he  checked,  braking 
with  his  wings  almost  touching  us, 
and  then  dropped  to  the  ground 
at  our  feet.  There  he  rushed  us 
instantly,  a  hissing  gray  dragon, 
wings  outflung  like  broad  shields. 

Scott  was  ahead  of  me  on  the 
path.  The  gander  caught  him  by 
a  wader  leg  with  his  sturdy  black 
bill  and  hung  on  like  a  bulldog, 
pommeling  knees  and  legs  with 
the  elbows  of  his  wings.  But  after 
a  second  or  two  of  fierce  beating 
his  blows  slowed  quite  a  bit,  grew 
half  hearted. 

Scott  stood  stock-still,  waiting, 
grinning  at  me  across  his  shoulder. 
It  was  his  fourth  visit  to  the  nest 
since  he  had  found  it.  The  old 
gander,  for  all  his  anger  and  bold- 
ness, was  growing  used  to  the  man, 
beginning  to  take  him  for  granted 
in  spite  of  himself.  It  was  hard  to 
stay  steamed  up  about  a  caller 
who  came  four  times  and  did  no 
harm  but  only  moved  quietly  and 
watched  for  an  hour  or  so  and 
went  away,  hereditary  foe  though 
he  might  be. 

The  gander's  wing  flailing  died 
away  in  a  minute  or  so,  though  he 
still  kept  a  vicelike  grip  with  his 
heavy  bill.  "No  steam  left,"  Scott 
told  him  good  naturedly.  He  held 
up  his  arm  with  the  big  black  and 
blue  area.  "That  one  hurt." 

The  gander  backed  off  at  last 
as  if  puzzled  because  we  failed  to 
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More  hours  of  play — 
Less  upkeep  cost 

Corkturf  tennis  court  surfaces  can  be  played  on  almost 
immediately  after  rain  and  can  be  used  in  winter  when 
free  from  snow.  They  thus  provide  many  more  hours  of 
usefulness.  They  give  a  true  grass  bounce  and  are  resili- 
ent and  easy  on  the  feet. 

Practically  no  upkeep  is  necessary  with  Corkturf  courts. 
They  require  no  watering  or  rolling  and  no  winter  pro- 
tection is  necessary.  This  means  a  great  saving  in  up- 
keep costs. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  ideal  tennis  court  surface, 
write  for  information  to 


CORKTURF, 

408  Court  Street 


INC. 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


First  aid  for 

flower  growers- 

5tM£SM 

There's  everything  to  gain  when 
you  treat  flower  seeds  and  bulbs  with 
SEMESAN.  Easily  applied  as  a  dust 
or  liquid,  it  generally  increases 
germination  by  reducing  seed  rotting 
.  .  .  reduces  damping-oft  of  seedlings 
.  .  .  protects  against  seed-borne  soil 
contamination  .  .  .  usually  helps  to 
produce  sturdier  plants  with  more 
and  larger  blooms.  Ask  dealer  for  free 
flower  pamphlet.  Bayer  -  Semesan 
Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

SEMESAN  is  available  in 
2-oz.  and  1-lb.  cans;  also 
in  10c  packets. 


COST  0NLY1/4CT0  lc 
PER  POUND  OF  SEED 


pight  back.  He  turned,  still  honk- 
jng  loudly,  and  stalked  back  to 


•  The  1939  Dreer  Garden  Book 
is  more  than  just  a  catalog  of 
seeds,  plants  and  bulbs!  It's  a 
guide  to  successful  gardening.  It 
reflects  the  experience  of  101 
years*  service  to  gardeners.  At- 
tractive prices  throughout.  Send 
for  this  new  catalog  TODAY. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

345  Dreer  Bldg.      Philadelphia.  Pa. 

V.  — 
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"HERE  IT  IS! 

Thank  goodness  the 
Pattons  have  a 
NAMALITE  or  we 
never  would  have 
found  them" 


Make  it  easy  for  guests,  messengers, 
delivery  boys  and  others  to  find  your 
house  both  day  and  night.  Place  a  NAMA- 
LITE illuminated  nameplate  or  number 
on  gateway,  lawn,  steps  or  wherever  con- 
venient. This  handsome,  dignified  marker 
may  contain  your  name,  that  of  your 
home,  or  both.  And  it  will  be  supplied  in 
any  shape  or  design. 

NAMALITE  is  not  a  reflector,  nor  are 
electrical  connections  needed.  An  entirely 
different  and  more  satisfactory  principle 
is  used.  The  3"  high  letters,  with 
their  soft  unobtrusive,  yet  positive,  glow 
are   clearly    visible   on   darkest  nights 


Deep  Dene,  the  estate  of 
L.  M.  Patton,  near  Media,  Pa. 


and  at  some  distance  from  the  road. 
As  a  temporary  marker  for  occasional 
parties  have  a  GUESTLITE  handy.  Can 
be  set  up  anywhere  and  readily  moved. 
NAMALITE  name  plate  on  rectangular 
base  costs  as  little  as  SI. 50  per  letter 
(minimum  S10).  GUESTLITE,  50c  per 
letter  (minimum  So).  Prices  for  special 
designs  quoted  upon  request. 

Write  today  for  literature 

WHITNEY  GOIT 

361 5  Walnut  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


_pis  mate.  When  we  followed  step 
spy  step  he  offered  no  resistance, 
>nly  flung  a  full-throated  protest 
icross  his  shoulder  at  us  a  time 
>r  two. 

Through  all  the  commotion  the 
.  ;oose  had  not  left  her  eggs.  She 
lfyas   still   standing   erect  above 
Tjhem,  watching  anxiously.  W  ithin 
Tien  feet  of  her  we  brought  the 
Tlameras  into  play.  The  gander  had 
urned  on  us  again,  bugling  stead- 
oty,  charging  us  in  short,  angry 
ushes  but  retreating  to  the  side 
Slf  his  mate  as  soon  as  we  backed 
way  a  few  steps. 
At  the  end  of  each  brief  sortie 
d^e  took  time  out  to  run  his  bill 
urriedly  and  caressingly  over  her 
F!ead  and  neck,  reassuring  her,  tell- 
so\g  her  plainly  enough  that  he 
$4)uld  handle  the  situation  and  in- 
funded  to,  that  she  had  nothing  to 
in:ar.  When  we  made  no  quick 
Peovements,  offered  no  hostilities, 
miie  two  geese  gradually  quieted 
hi^wn.  The  goose  settled  uncer- 
n0.inly  on  her  eggs  again,  the  gan- 
n0;r  kept  this  place  beside  her  or 
striced  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
ie  nest,  defiant  and  steadfast. 
There  was  still  a  deadline  about 
$^ie  nest  itself,  past  which  he  would 
b^t  let  us  come.  We  tried  it  a 
|sn)zen  times  and  each  time  the 
in%ults  were  prompt  and  positive. 
d°he  instant  we  moved  too  near 
i  rushed  us  with  open  bill  and 
^Uread   wings.   And   behind  him 
C°ch  time  the  goose  sprang  up 
w*bm  her  eggs,  ready  to  take  a 
hand  if  we  broke  past  his  guard. 
Twice  a  foot  or  a  camera  came  too 
near  for  her  pleasure,  while  the 
gander  was  driving  Scott  back 
across  the  boundaries  of  the  for- 
bidden zone,  and  each  time  she 
struck  out  viciously  with  wings 
and  bill,  but  never  at  any  time 
was  she  drawn  more  than  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  nest. 

The  idea  of  retreat,  I  am  cer- 
tain, never  entered  the  thoughts 
of  the  geese  the  long  hour  we 
stayed  there,  much  less  the 
thought  of  deserting  the  eggs. 

We  settled  down  finally  to  a 
watchful  truce,  the  four  of  us. 
Scott  and  I  sat  quietly  on  the 
ground  no  more  than  two  yards 
from  the  nest,  one  on  either  side. 
So  long  as  we  made  no  quick  or 
threatening  movements  they  tol- 
erated us  there,  the  goose  even 
sidling  back  to  her  brooding,  while 
the  gander  walked  around  her,  ran 
his  bill  gently  and  swiftly  along 
her  neck  or  jabbed  at  us  occasion- 
ally in  mild  mistrust.  Still  the  for- 
est rang  from  time  to  time  with 
his  resentful  bugle  calls. 

The  last  we  saw  of  them,  from 
the  top  of  the  bluff,  the  goose  was 
back  at  her  brooding  with  the  gan- 
der beside  her  keeping  a  vigilant 
watch  in  the  direction  of  our  re- 
treating voices.  The  long  shadow 
of  a  Norway  pine  on  the  river 
bank  was  falling  across  the  nest. 
The  silence  of  the  late  spring 
afternoon  had  returned  to  the  for- 
est, unbroken  at  last  by  the  geese. 
Xo  sound  came  from  them  as  we 
went  on  across  the  bluff,  bevond 


their  sight  and  out  of  hearing  too. 

Less  than  a  fortnight  later  their 
courage  and  patience  bore  fruit. 
Five  of  the  eggs  hatched.  Xo  one? 
saw  the  young.  The  parents  led 
them  away  into  the  river  marshes' 
at  once,  as  is  always  the  way  of 
wild  geese. 

1  o  lot  rom  the  near-side 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

chaps  and  high-heeled  boots.  It'll 
be  a  lovely  winter  afternoon — ideal 
weather  for  polo,  and  the  ther- 
mometer hovering  around  sixty- 
and  the  boys  wili  be  trying  out 
some  of  their  new  ponies — top 
mounts  in  the  making  as  we'll  see 
them,  but  several  months  ago  just 
cowponies,  though  cowponies  with 
the  right  strain  of  Thoroughbred 
blood  in  their  veins,  munching 
mesquite  grass  on  some  ranch  near 
San  Antonio.  It'll  be  informal  polo 
that  we'll  see.  An  auto  horn  will 
announce  the  end  of  a  chukker. 
There'll  be  no  half-time,  no  scores. 
And  only  a  few  scattered  cars  will 
line  the  sideboards — family  groups, 
and  mostly  little  bands  of  enthu- 
siastic women  who  make  up  the 
most  loyal  supporters  in  the  saga 
of  good  keen  sport  and  are  known 
as  "polo  wives."  It'll  just  be  prac- 
tice, week-day  "socko,"  but  the 
kind  of  rip-roaring-hell-for-leather, 
yet  strangely  calm  and  collected 
competition  from  which  real  cham- 
pions, ponies,  and  players  are 
made.  Hard  work,  yes,  but  fun! 

And  then  we'll  pile  into  the  car 
again.  And  this  time  it  will  be 
Harbord  Field  at  near-by  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  More  cowboys  and 
polo  pony  dealers  in  action?  Well, 
hardly.  But,  nevertheless,  they  can 
ride!  These  natty  players  are  the 
army  boys  of  Southwest  polo — Lt. 
Col.  Tarn  Hastey,  Capt.  J.  D. 
Scott,  Lieut.  Bruce  Scott,  Capt. 
John  Gross,  and  many  others.  An- 
other week-day  game,  yes,  and  in- 
formal polo — but  there's  a  differ- 
ence. The  army  officers  are  not 
riding  their  meal  tickets! 

Then  Mrs.  Bowman  will  take  us 
to  a  beautiful  turf  field  at  Brack- 
enridge  Park  for  a  Sunday  game. 
The  aforementioned  Charles  B. 
Wrightsman,  Houston  oil-sports- 
man, who  is  just  plain  '"Charlie" 
to  his  many  friends  of  the  Lone 
Star  State,  has  just  breezed  into 
town.  He  comes  primarily  to  visit 
his  stable  which  everyone  knows 
is  one  of  the  finest  private  strings 
in  the  galloping  game.  But  he  al- 
ways stays  long  enough  for  a  game 
of  polo,  and  has  lined  up  with  the 
Austin  team  on  this  afternoon  at 
his  customary  position  of  No.  1. 
Playing  with  him  are  Cecil  Smith, 
at  Xo.  2,  Dutch  Evanger,  at  Xo. 
3,  and  H.  W.  "Rube"  Williams,  at 
Xo.  4,  or  Back. 

Opposite  them  are  the  Barry 
Brothers,  a  12-goal  three-man 
combination  "just  between  the 
family."  Originally  native  Texan 
cowboys,  they  currently  write 
"home  sweet  home"  over  box  stalls 
in  Oklahoma  City.  But  just  to 
make  it  all  Texas,  or  Texas  over 
all,  they  have  claimed  the  popular 
Tom  Mather,  erstwhile  cowboy 
from  Eldorado,  Texas,  as  their 
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I  eam-mate.  Although  the  score- 
I  Doard  reads  Oklahoma  City,  a  rose 
3y  any  other  name,  or,  in  this 
;ase,  a  team  by  any  other  name 
would  be  as  good.  Or  would  it? 
Hold  on  there,  we're  not  so  sure. .  . 

Because,  turning  loose  like  a 
Texas  "norther,"  the  Barry  boys 
and  Tom  Mather,  well-mounted 
and  in  tiptop  condition,  are  click- 
ing perfectly.  With  a  four-goal 
edge  by  handicap,  the  final  gong 
finds  them  well  in  the  lead  over 
the  Austin  favorites. 

And  thus  polo  in  San  Antonio 
goes  'round  and  'round — from 
early  fall  when  the  players  and 
dealers  return  from  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  polo  centers,  on 
through  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months  'till  'long  about  the 
first  of  May,  when  the  hopeful 
trek  to  Long  Island  and  other  dis- 
tant and  fashionable  polo  places 
begins.  Then  the  stay-at-homes, 
such  as  the  army  players  and  the 
San  Antonio  civilians,  who  play 
polo  as  a  hobby,  must  mark  time 
until  the  fall  homecoming  when 
the  click  of  stick  and  ball  and 
muffled  thunder  of  flying  hoofs 
echo  once  more  with  real  cham- 
pionship rhythm. 

With  the  able  Lt.  Col.  James 
A.  Watson,  retired,  managing  polo 
for  the  San  Antonio  Polo  Associa- 
tion, a  good  season  will  already  be 
well  under  way  by  the  time  we 
snub  up  to  the  old  Texas  hitching 
post  along  the  sideboards  in  Jan- 
uary. This  year  we'll  see  new 
sights,  for  during  the  past  summer 
two  new  fieids  were  constructed  at 
the  Exposition  Grounds,  one  a 
"skin"  or  dirt  ground,  and  the 
other  a  turf  field  of  well-kept 
grass.  In  addition  are  the  six  old 
fields,  Miller,  Harbord,  Pershing, 
Brackenridge,  Harrison,  and  Ran- 
dolph; Brackenridge  and  Harbord 
being  turfed. 

So  every  day,  and  often  twice  a 
day,  polo  of  some  sort  will  be  going 
on  at  two  or  more  of  these  excel- 
lent fields.  Round-robins  are  quite 
popular,  for  in  the  friendly  polo 
circles  of  San  Antonio,  the  more 
players  "cutting-in"  and  the  more 
followers  of  the  game  assembled 
at  one  field,  the  merrier  the  occa- 
sion. There  seems  no  more  ac- 
curate way  to  describe  Texas  polo 
than  to  say,  in  perhaps  a  banal 
manner,  that  they  are  one  great 
big  happy  family,  those  polo  peo- 
ple. Army  players  and  civilians; 
high-goal  stars,  who  have  traveled 
far  and  learned  the  best  way — 
through  experience  in  the  fast  com- 
pany of  the  best  in  the  world;  and 
those,  without  whom  no  polo 
could  be  successful — the  steady 
workers  of  the  low-goal  brackets 
from  which  ride  the  great  stars  of 
the  morrow.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  lat- 
ter, like  some  of  the  former,  are 
proud  to  call  themselves  polo 
"dealers"  and  "traders"  in  this 
land  of  wide  open  spaces — and 
wide  open,  hospitable,  homes — 
that  produces  on  great  ranches  as 
fine  a  type  of  Thoroughbred  polo 
mount  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
.  .  .  And  there  are  cow-punchers 
and  visiting  Mexican  Army  dig- 
nitaries and  civilians — all  playing 


together,  lined  up  either  for  or 
against  you.  .  .  .  Riding-off  a  Texas 
cow-woodie  dealer  who  is  playing 
for  profit — and  bumping  hard,  too 
may  be  a  wealthy  oil  man  or 
ranchman  who  raises  polo  mounts 
as  a  sideline  and  hops  on  them 
and  over  the  sideboards  for  pleas- 
ure. And  so  it  goes.  .  .  . 

Out  of  all  this  emerge  well- 
schooled  polo  ponies  and  Amer- 
ica's future  polo  stars,  who  in  the 
course  of  time  leave  their  native 
terrain  for  distant  greenswards  to 
try  their  luck,  fortune,  or  what 
have  you.  Behind  is  left  the  leisure 
class  of  Texas  poloist,  the  steady 
and  staid  type,  that  sends  the 
younger  boys  off  with  a  "Hope  you 
have  a  good  season — I'll  keep  an 
eye  out  for  some  pony-prospects 
for  you  next  fall;"  and  then,  one 
hopes,  keeps  a  loyal  eye  on  the 
pages  of  Country  Life  to  see  how 
the  favorite  sons  are  doing  "out 
in  the  big-time." 

The  group  of  gentlemen-players 
and  the  army  poioists  add  spice  to 
the  activities  in  San  Antonio  while 
the  local  boys  are  making  good 
near  the  big  cities.  Otherwise,  the 
dealers,  traders  and  trainers  might 
take  their  business  of  "making" 
polo  ponies  too  seriously!  After  the 
ones  that  are  left  behind  have  a 
few  mounts  to  their  liking,  they 
feel  that  they  can  not  let  a  day 
go  by  without  a  game  of  polo,  for 
they  must  make  hay,  as  well  as 
polo  ponies  during  the  time  until 
such  prominent  players  as  Cecil 
Smith,  Rube  Williams,  George 
Oliver,  and  Terrence  Preece  return 
from  the  fall  tournaments  in  the 
East  to  Texas  for  a  few  months 
and  must  hurry  to  finish  off  the 
schooling  of  their  valuable  mounts 
in  time  for  the  mid-winter  Cali- 
fornia season. 

It's  a  mad  scramble — dealers 
scouting  over  West  Texas  ranch- 
ing country  for  polo  prospects, 
sometimes  right  on  the  flying  heels 
of  each  other — one  buying  a  prom- 
ising looking  pony  perhaps  that 
another  dealer  just  ahead  of  him 
has  turned  down.  A  cagey  dealer 
usually  has  his  eye  on  his  market 
all  summer  on  Long  Island.  That 
is,  when  he's  home  he  "points"  a 
certain  type  animal  for  a  certain 
type  player  whose  style  of  riding 
and  horsemanship  might  not  suit 
the  mount  turned  down  by  the 
other  dealer.  We  remember  hear- 
ing one  of  the  Barry  brothers  re- 
mark last  winter  that  he  bought 
his  mounts  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas,  to  which  Tom  Mather 
drawled,  in  his  best  Will  Rogers 
style,  "Shucks,  he  buys  in  three 
states,  and  I  buy  mine  in  three 
counties."  And  he  meant  three 
Texas  counties  not  far  from  San 
Antonio.  It's  almost  incredible  how 
many  miles  of  touring  it  takes 
sometimes  to  net  a  single  polo 
pony.  One  player,  of  the  lucky 
Tom  Mather  caliber,  hunted  eight 
days  and  got  four  good  horses, 
while  another  dealer  scouted  as 
many  days  and  found  none.  Just 
how  much  luck  enters  into  this 
chase  for  blooded  horseflesh  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture.  But  it's  a 
good    thing,    as  aforementioned, 
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that  most  polo  players  horse  hunt- 
ing have  a  certain  type  in  mind 
that  they  are  looking  for.  It's 
about  all  that  keeps  the  boys 
from  getting  in  each  other's  way 
...  or  do  they  keep  entirely  out 
of  one  another's  way? 

At  Miller  Field,  George  Miller, 
veteran  Texas  dealer  and  player, 
who  admits  to  being  in  his 
seventies  and  still  plays  tourna- 
ment polo,  and  his  two  famous 
polo  proteges,  Cecil  Smith  and 
Rube  Williams,  maintain  their 
training  grounds.  With  Miller  this 
year  is  Hobart  Reed,  a  popular 
San  Antonio  poloist,  who  spent 
the  past  summer  playing  in  Cali- 
fornia. Thus  a  Miller  Field  polo 
team.  Others  who  train  in  San  An- 
tonio either  own  their  stables  or 
lease  them  from  season  to  season. 

Two  out-of-state  gentlemen- 
players  whose  presence  adds  con- 
siderable impetus  and  fun  to  polo 
around  San  Antonio  are  E.  G. 
Bradley  and  W.  L.  Hartmam 
Wichita,  Kansas,  oil  men,  who 
have  been  bringing  their  strings 
of  polo  mounts  to  San  Antonio  for 
several  winters  and  have  their  own 
'planes  in  which  they  ''commute" 
between  business  and  pleasure.  As- 
sociated with  them  are  two  bril- 
liant young  4-  or  5-goal  players, 
both  former  Texas  cowboys,  Clar- 
ence Starks,  who  keeps  the 
Hartman  ponies  fit,  and  Rube 
Goodnight,  who  is  with  Bradley. 

Others  with  whom  we'll  renew 
associations  of  which  we've  always 
been  very  glad  are:  Lea  Aldwell, 
a  prominent  Texas  sportsman  who 
raises  some  of  the  world's  best  polo 
mounts  on  his  "Head  of  the  River 
Ranch"  near  San  Angelo  and  this 
year  has  a  string  of  thirty-nine 
ponies  stabled  at  San  Antone; 
Dutch  Evanger,  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Country  Club  polo  this  past 
summer,  who  plays  the  Aldwell 
ponies — many  of  the  Aldwell 
mounts  were  responsible  for  the 
great  Western  victory  in  the  Chi- 
cago East-West  games  in  1932; 
W.  G.  ''Bill  Braid,  gentleman 
farmer  poloist  from  McLean,  Illi- 
nois, who  has  played  polo  all  over 
from  Meadow  Brook  and  Aiken 
to  California;  H.  A.  "Hugh"  Fitz- 
simons,  wealthy  San  Antonio  resi- 
dent, who  has  ranches  in  Llano, 
Ker,  and  Dimmit  counties;  Jack 
Lapham,  as  well  known  in  the  East 
as  he  is  in  his  home  city  of  San 
Antonio.  A  charter  member  and 
head-man  of  the  San  Antonio  Polo 
Association,  he  has  been  working 
for  the  interest  of  polo  in  San  An- 
tonio for  many  years.  Mr.  Lapham 
is  also  head  of  the  Southwestern 
Inter-Circuit  Division,  and  with- 
out a  doubt  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  polo  powers-that-be  in 
Texas.  Charles  Armstrong,  prom- 
inent ranchman,  who  raises  polo 
mounts  on  his  ranch  in  South 
Texas,  and  competes  in  the  spring 
tournaments  along  with  his  prom- 
ising poloist  young  son,  John,  a 
student  in  Texas  University. 

Others  we  look  forward  to  see- 
ing again  are:  York  Ratliff,  who 
hails  from  Llano  and  is  well-known 
on  Long  Island  where  he  has  been 
selling  ponies  for  some  years.  Rat- 
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liff  buys  his  ponies  in  and  aroui 
Llano  and  schools  them  there  % 
his  home  until  time  for  the  jJ 
uary  tournaments  to  get  uncif  - 
way  at  San  Antonio ;  Jack  Semos 
and  his  father,  E.  J.  Semons,  jf 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  who  traj 
a  string  of  ponies  in  San  Anto: 
each  winter,  buying  them  in  Sou 
Texas  usually,  and  disposing 
them  on  the  Myopia  Polo  CI 
market,    and    thereabouts,  n 
Boston;   Semp  Russ,  of  a  we 
known  San  Antonio  family,  a: 
Lee  Downs,  originally  from  Brad 
Texas,   associated   in   the  bu 
ness  of  raising  and  training  po 
mounts,  and  outstanding  also 
polo  players.  Each  spring  Dowr 
takes  a  string  of  good-bloodec 
well-trained  and  experienced  ponif 
to  Long  Island,  and  off  and  Oi 
during  the  summer  Russ  "take 
off"  from  business  in  San  Antoni 
long  enough  to  drop  out  of  th 
sky  on  Long  Island  and  see  ho 
things — meaning  his  polo  "hosses 
— are  getting  along. 

If  history  repeats,  we  ought  t 
find  around  San  Antonio  such  visj 
iting  players  as  the  Farish  Broth 
ers  and  sons,  and  Billy  Dritt  froi 
Houston — all  of  whom  were  well 
known  in  Eastern  intercollegiat 
polo — Buster  Wharton,  with  his  E' 
Ranchito   team    from  Arlington 
near  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas;  Bill; 
Skidmore;    Dr.    Ray  worth  Wil 
liams,  and  others;  also  some  play 
ers  from  Austin  and  Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

General  Jesus  Jayme  Quinones 
of  Piedras  Negras,  Coahuila,  who 
is  in  charge  of  all  Mexican  gov- 
ernment troops  on  the  Border,  vis- 
ited in  San  Antonio  on  December 
15th.  General  Quinones,  himself  a 
distinguished  polo  player  of  Mex- 
ico, acted  for  General  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho,  Mexico's  polo- 
playing  Secretary  of  War,  in  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  Tom 
Mather  and  the  Barry  Brothers, 
who  were  his  guests  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  to  form  a  civ- 
ilian four  to  visit  Mexico  City  in 
January.  The  American  team  was 
to  have  been  known  as  "Oklahoma 
City-Texas" — which  seems  fair 
enough  under  the  circumstances. 
.  .  .  Now,  Oklahoma  City  Taxes — 
might  be  something  else  again. 

Accent  on  wild  birds 

(Continued  jrom  page  74) 

quarters  among  the  bare  twigs  of 
azalea  bushes;  and  once  I  saw  a 
pair  of  kingbirds  pitch  a  nest  to- 
gether on  a  naked  bluebewy  limb 
with  no  swelling  bud  closer  than 
three  feet  away.  But  every  one 
of  the  lot  proved  to  be  perfectly 
shaded  from  the  blaze  of  the  sun. 
We  would  know  from  observing 
such  things,  if  we  did  not  find  it 
obvious,  that  all  bird-boxes 
should  be  located  in  half-open 
spots  where  early  morning  sun 
and  that  of  late  afternoon,  per- 
haps, can  warm  up  the  boxes  and 
their  contents;  but  never  where 
the  full  blast  of  the  mid-day  sun 
can  strike  them.  Neither  should 
they  be  placed  in  full  shade.  It's 
best  if  such  shade  as  they  do  re- 
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"M  reive,  is  cast  by  somewhat  dis- 
■kjiant  foliage.  And  it's  highly  im- 
Dortant  that  there  be  safe  refuge 
:over  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
box:  the  tousled  canes  of  rambler 
roses,  a  clump  of  upright  shrubs, 


IN  or  the  limbs  of  a  luxuriant  thick 
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growing  tree. 

Very  few  people  find  it  desira- 
^1  ble  to  build  birdhouses  at  home 
ftl  nowadays.  For  such  as  do  enjoy 
tinkering  at  things  of  the  sort, 
there  are  government  bulletins 
and  numerous  other  publications 
which  tell  the  best  materials  for 
nesting  boxes,  the  size  of  en- 
trance holes  for  various  species, 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  it's  diverting 
to  trump  up  original  designs  to 
fit  one's  particular  scheme  of 
things;  then  either  to  make  the 
boxes  in  the  home  workshop  or 
have  them  turned  out  by  a  spe- 
cialist at  that  sort  of  thing.  Any 
number  of  ideas  can  be  devised 
for  giving  character  to  your  per- 
sonal bird  layout:  using  minia- 
ture reproductions  of  the  main 
house  for  wrens  or  purple  martins, 
for  example.  But  the  enterprising 
makers  of  bird-garden  accessories 
offer  such  handsome  variety  and 
such  sturdily  built  things  on  their 
own  account  that  almost  anyone 
can  suit  his  taste  without  custom 
work.  For  myself  I  prefer  rough 
rustic"  boxes  and  other  trap- 
pings. Frequently  I  bring  in  from 
a  woodlot  sections  of  limbs  or 
trunks  with  discarded  woodpecker 
or  chickadee  burrows  ready-made 
in  them.  These  are  mounted  not 
far  from  the  house  in  a  mild  con- 
centration which  brings  in  numer- 
ous birds  from  a  distance. 

Fountains,  bird  baths  and  other 
services  of  drinking  water  are  fre- 
quently as  potent  in  attracting 
wild  birds  as  are  nesting  boxes. 
Particularly,  in  hot  dry  weather, 
such  spas  will  be  visited  by  nearly 
all  of  one's  avian  neighbors.  Mem- 
bers of  the  thrush  family — robins, 
wood  thrushes,  and  the  like — and 
their  distant  relatives  of  the  mock- 
ing-bird clan,  such  as  catbirds  and 
brown  thrashers,  find  especial  de- 
light in  flouncing  about  in  a  shal- 
low bath  in  sunny  weather;  and 
many  other  birds  will  make  daily 
use  of  a  watering-place  the  sea- 
son through.  It  is  superfluous, 
perhaps,  to  warn  that  the  bird 
bath  should  have  a  shallow,  slop- 
ing basin,  for  manufacturers  offer 
endless  types  of  formal  and  infor- 
mal fixtures  of  the  sort  in  proper 
design.  The  suggestion  may  be 
more  in  order,  that  water  in  the 
bird  bath  should  be  changed  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  it  seems 
a  bit  more  gracious  to  clean  out 
the  tub  occasionally. 

Offering  nesting  materials,  from 
mortar  to  linen,  to  snobbish  bird 
visitors  sometimes  will  induce 
them  to  take  up  their  sojourn  on 
your  grounds.  Wet  mud  is  an  un- 
conventional but  worthy  item  of 
the  sort.  Robins,  phoebes,  and 
barn  swallows,  all  three  on  the 
can-do  list  of  dooryard  tenants, 
must  have  access  to  mud  for  the 
construction  of  their  adobe  nests. 
If  there  is  no  natural  mud  puddle 
close  at  hand  you  might  well  whip 


up  a  synthetic  one  with  the  aid  of 
the  hose.  Four-inch  strips  of 
coarse  twine  may  prove  seductive 
to  orioles,  robins,  and  thrushes; 
or  if  you're  feeling  sort  of  la-de-da 
you  might  tie  out  loose  bundles  of 
bright-colored  yarn  in  similar 
lengths.  (Cover  yourself  on  this 
last  indulgence  by  pretending 
you're  studying  wild  birds'  sense 
of  color.)  Materials  of  these  sorts 
should  never  be  offered  in  longer 
pieces,  for  many's  the  nest-build- 
ing bird  that's  been  killed  by  get- 
ting tangled  in  a  long  piece  of 
string.  About  this  extraordinarily 
populous  home  sanctuary,  Dr. 
Arthur  Allen  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity makes  it  a  practice  to  offer 
during  the  nesting  season,  horse- 
hair stuffing  from  old  upholstery, 
and  fluffy  tufts  of  cotton  which 
are  picked  apart  by  goldfinches, 
redstarts  and  other  less  well- 
known  birds. 

Readers  of  Country  Life  have 
happy  facilities  for  attracting 
wild  •  birds  through  the  nesting 
season  by  virtue  of  their  exten- 
sive interest  in  gardens.  First  and 
last  it's  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  and 
lesser  green  things  that  say  yes 
or  no  to  the  modern  accent  on 
wild  birds.  Even  severe  formality 
can  be  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  amateur  bird  refuge. 
Robins  very  often  will  build  on 
limbs  of  the  sheerest  elms;  song 
sparrows  will  find  cover  enough 
for  their  terrestrial  nests  in  even 
the  closest-clipped  rock  gardens. 
But  if  certain  shrubs  and  low  trees 
are  set  here  and  there,  and  a 
slight  emphasis  is  given  to  favored 
annuals  and  perennials  in  the 
border  and  cutting  garden,  the 
place  can  be  spiced  with  birds. 

Birds  don't  fancy  isolated 
plants  of  any  sort,  either  for  nest- 
ing places  or  for  their  feeding. 
Tbey  prefer  to  live  among  snarls 
of  vines  and  grassy  things  where 
shelter  and  fat  insects  abound, 
rather  than  on  orderly  lawns  and 
sharp  paths.  It  isn't  impossible, 
perhaps,  for  the  average  gardener 
to  make  a  slight  concession  to  this 
state  of  affairs  for  the  boon  it 
gives.  Hawthorns,  for  instance, 
can  be  planted  in  little  clumps  in- 
stead of  singly;  maybe  close  to 
grassy  pastures  rather  than  beside 
the  naked  drive.  Another  wei- 
gela  or  two  near  the  lone  one 
growing  now,  may  attract  a  family 
of  gold-throated  catbirds.  An  extra 
sprinkling  of  fire-flowered  things 
like  bignonia,  nasturtium,  salpi- 
glossis,  very  well  may  fetch  in  a 
humming-bird  or  two  to  dance  all 
summer  long  above  your  flowers. 
Flocks  of  chickadees  and  gold- 
finches will  seek  out  miniature 
sunflowers  let  go  to  seed.  And 
there's  a  certain  modest  clump  of 
silverberry  shrubs  which,  in  au- 
tumn fruit,  more  than  once  has 
enticed  wild  pheasants  —  with 
thrushes,  and  handsome  purple 
finches — almost  to  my  door. 

A  host  of  berried  shrubs  have 
bird-appeal:  Tartarian  honev- 
suckle,  black  elderberry,  Tausend- 
schon  rose,  mulberry,  downy  haw- 
thorn, false  bittersweet,  and  the 
English  hawthorn  constituting  a 


PLANNED  BY  YOU... 
PREFABRICATED  BY  HODGSON! 

if  you  think  a  prefabricated  house  must — of  necessity — be  standard- 
ized, it's  time  you  heard  about  Hodgson!  Here  is  the  original  method 
of  prefabrication  .  .  .  and  your  ideas  and  needs  can  have  full  sway. 
Size,  number,  and  types  of  rooms,  baths,  closets,  etc.,  can  all  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  Hodgson  House  the  way  you  want  them  and  need  them! 

Choose  a  plan  from  the  Hodgson  Portfolio.  Or  let  the  Hodgson 
Architectural  Staff  create  a  plan  that  is  yours.  Within  as  little  as  three 
weeks,  your  Hodgson  House  can  be  standing — efficiently  insulated, 
proofed  against  termites  and  rot,  honestly  built  of  well-seasoned  lum- 
ber. Local  labor,  under  a  Hodgson  foreman  if  you  desire,  does  the  final 
erecting  from  prefabricated  sections.  Additions  are  easily  achieved  in 
the  future.  Shipments  made  anywhere. 

Visit  the  Hod  gson  Colonies  indoors  in  New  York  or  Boston;  out- 
doors at  Dover,  Mass.  —  furnished 
year-round  homes,  summer  homes,  ga- 
rages, greenhouses,  etc.  Or  write  for 
our  NEW  1939  Catalog  WC-2. 

HODGSON 
HOUSES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.  •  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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the  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

Try  out  this  spectacular  "high-country"  above  timber  line! 
Long  thrilling  runs  in  endless  variety  packed  with  wideswing- 
ing  "Christies."  Comfortable  ski  lodges  at  Sunshine  Valley 
and  Mt.  Assiniboine,  near  Banff- and  at  Skoki,  near  Lake 
Louise. ..Fast  Canadian  Pacific  trains  — air  conditioned  — to 
Banff-Lake  Louise.  Ideal  ski-ing  conditions  until  early  May. 
Come  and  join  the  ski  experts  of  Europe  and  America. 
Consult  your  nearest  Canadian  Pacific  office. 

Gomax&Lcim  (Pacific 
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Travel  wends  where  Fashion 
trends. ..to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  Trinidad.  Aboard  ihe 
splendid  liners  . . .  brazil,  Argen- 
tina, URUGUAY  .  .  .  the  smart 
pleasure  seekers,  on  a  visit  to 
our  good  neighbors,  go  "lolling 
down  to  Rio." 

Each  ship  is  the  sum  total  of 
marine  luxury  . . .  all  outside 
staterooms,  Lido  decks  with 
outdoor  tiled  swimming  pools, 
air-conditioned  dining  rooms, 
matchless  service  and  entertain- 
ment. 

38-day  De  Luxe  cruise  .  .  .  from 
$480.  Fortnightly  sailings.  Illus- 
trated brochure  and  full  infor- 
mation at  your  travel  agent's. 


MOORE-McCORMACK  LINES,  Inc. 

5  Broadway  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


brief  off-hand  series  which  will 
supply  colorful  provender  for 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  Young 
shrubs  of  various  sorts  can  be 
made  to  form  snug  crotches  for 
nesting  sites  by  pruning  them  vig- 
orously when  young. 

To  top  off  the  simple  scientific 
interest  of  watching  wild  creatures 
live  their  lives  close  at  hand;  to 
add  to  the  esthetic  virtue  of 
sprightly  song  and  bright  feather 
sifting  over  the  place,  birds  bring 
to  the  country  dwelling  a  distinct 
utilitarian  value.  They  are  no  lazy 
relief  charges,  no  sit-downers. 
Birds  are  industrious,  able  work- 
men worthy  of  their  hire.  One 
Baron  Johann  von  Berlepsch  dem- 
onstrated that  beyond  all  question 
on  his  Bavarian  acres  years  ago. 
The  record  of  that  classic  experi- 
ment tells  that  this  gentleman  de- 
veloped the  whole  of  his  broad 
estate  as  a  bird  sanctuary.  He  set 
out  nesting  boxes  galore,  with 
baths  and  buried  shrubs  in  proper 
places.  He  rid  the  area  of  run- 
wild  cats  and  other  insidious  pred- 
ators. Within  a  brief  space  of 
time  no  fewer  than  nine  hundred 
pairs  of  birds  were  rearing  broods 
in  his  rent-free  boxes!  Then  a  pes- 
tilence came,  of  forest-leaf  cater- 
pillars. Like  Japanese  beetles, 
perhaps  in  your  own  vineyard  or 
garden,  the  insects  devoured  the 
last  leaf  in  the  region.  The  last 
leaf,  that  is,  except  in  the  green 
valleys  guarded  by  von  Ber- 
lepsch's  near  two  thousand  parent 
birds.  There  the  caterpillars  were 
stringently  controlled,  consumed 
in  hundred-weights  by  these  birds 
and  their  innumerable  nestlings. 

Not  everyone  can  build  a  bird- 
garden  on  the  Baron's  grand  scale. 
I  can't,  certainly.  Maybe  you 
can't.  But  an  experimental  gesture 
in  that  direction  isn't  much  trou- 
ble. You  or  anyone  else  can  add 
verve  to  his  place  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  nailing  up  a  few  bird- 
boxes  in  proper  places,  setting  out 
a  simple  or  elaborate  bird-bath 
according  to  taste,  and  perhaps 
dedicating  a  corner  of  the  gar- 
den to  perennials  in  feathers.  Do- 
ing the  lot,  of  course,  before 
spring,  overtaking  winter,  has 
driven  the  early  birds  already 
from  your  door. 

Notes  from  an  under- 
sea studio 

{Continued  from  page  68) 

quite  amusing.  It  was  suggested 
that  I  use  a  washtub  for  a  palette: 
that  I  squeeze  the  oil  colors  onto 
the  bottom  of  the  tub  as  if  it  were 
a  .palette.  I  tried  it.  A  string  tied 
to  one  handle  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  drag  the  tub  behind  me 
as  a  youngster  pulls  his  express 
cart,  while  the  brushes,  attached 
to  the  other  handle  by  two-foot 
strings,  pointed  toward  high 
heaven.  With  the  string  in  one 
hand  and  my  canvas  under  the 
other  arm,  I  shuffled  off  to  the  spot 
I  had  chosen  to  sketch.  The  can- 
vas frame  was  tied  to  an  iron  ring 
which  could  rest  easilv  against  a 
rock.  The  only  way  f  could  ma- 


nipulate my  painting  materials 
was  by  kneeling  down  to  them, 
pulling  down  a  brush  as  needed 
and,  with  the  tip  of  it,  transferring 
the  color  from  the  tub  bottom  to 
the  canvas.  But  the  first  time,  ex- 
pecting to  fill  my  brush  with  blue 
to  paint  sea  water  on  the  canvas, 
I  found  that  I  had  once  more  mis- 
judged distances  and  touched  the 
gray-green  instead.  However,  this 
really  did  not  matter,  for  as  my 
technique  does  not  require  a  pre- 
liminary drawing,  I  was  able  to 
turn  the  canvas  over  and  use  this 
color  for  the  corals  in  my  picture. 

But  when  I  turned  to  my  im- 
provised tub-palette  for  more 
color,  I  found  it  gone!  I  had  neg- 
lected to  tie  it,  and  the  gentle  cur- 
rent had  rocked  and  drifted  it 
away.  Fortunately  it  had  not  gone 
far  and,  gliding  toward  it  on  my 
knees,  I  was  able  to  grasp  the  end 
of  the  string  and  pull  back  my 
residence  of  Diogenes.  But  im- 
agine all  this  being  done  in  slow 
motion !  Thereafter  I  used  my  lead- 
weighted  palette  under  the  sea, 
and  later  experience  proved  that  a 
palette-knife  could  take  the  place 
of  all  my  brushes,  giving  a  quicker 
and  more  efficient  way  of  record- 
ing colors.  So  I  left  my  quaintly 
bobbing  brushes  on  the  island. 

Those  short  periods  of  sketching 
enabled  me  to  record  correct  col- 
ors of  unbelievable  charm  from 
some  of  Nature's  grandest  compo- 
sitions. Nevertheless,  such  sketches 
are,  at  best,  merely  form  and  color 
records;  the  finished  pictures  with 
all  their  detail  are  always  done 
at  the  outside  studio,  the  work 
stimulated  by  the  diving  trips. 

Quite  a  different  matter  is  the 
making  of  a  deep-sea  picture — a 
portrait  of  some  mystic  creature 
drawn  up  from  the  murky,  unex- 
plored depths  of  the  ocean.  Often 
those  on  my  table  varied  from  one 
foot  in  length  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  pea — or  less.  The  first  time 
I  was  confronted  by  these  scale- 
less,  silvery  or  jet  black  little  fish, 
my  curiosity  quickly  gave  way  to 
enthusiasm.  Through  the  micro- 
scope a  new  world  of  undreamed 
of  beaut)'  was  revealed.  These  fish 
had  made  a  long  journey  up  to 
my  table  and,  far  from  their  home 
in  eternal  night,  they  had  found 
here  an  unsought  destiny.  For 
hours,  perhaps,  they  had  been 
pulled  along  in  one  of  the  long 
silk  nets  trailing  behind  the  stern 
of  a  sea-going  tug.  From  the  net 
there  was  no  way  of  escape,  nor 
from  the  Mason  jar  fastened  at 
the  very  end  of  the  net.  Thus, 
from  the  depths  of  an  everlasting 
night — about  1000  fathoms — and 
an  ice  cold  temperature,  through 
an  enormous  change  of  pressure, 
they  had  been  drawn  up  into  a 
sun-flooded  world  where  they 
could  not  possibly  adjust  them- 
selves. For  those  reasons  they  lay 
lifeless  before  me. 

The  sunset  glow  still  lingered 
over  the  rose-tinted  water  of  Ber- 
muda when  these  little  captives 
would  reach  my  table.  Then  began 
the  busiest  time  of  my  day  as  I 
undertook  the  quick  sketching  of 
their  fleeting,  iridescent  hues,  their 


still  glowing  light  organs,  thl 
ephemeral  brilliancy  of  their  mm 
tallic  sheen.  It  often  happened 
that  the  colors  changed  severa 
times  in  a  few  minutes.  Therl 
after  the  shades  had  been  ra 
corded,  they  were  gently  placed  il 
jars  of  formalin  in  which  theil 
form,  if  not  their  lovely  colorJ 
would  be  retained  indefinitely.  Fol 
this  work  transparent  water  colorJ 
provided  an  efficient  medium. 

After  studying  the  shape  and 
structure  of  these  fish  through  thd 
microscope,  and  with  my  coloi 
sketches  at  hand,  I  was  able  tq 
make  enlarged,  correct  drawings 
true  to  life.  I  could  let  my  models 
chase  or  play  across  my  paper] 
singly  or  in  schools,  whatever 
their  respective  habits  of  moving 
about  in  their  native  element 
might  be.  In  turn  they  could  show 
themselves  from  all  sides,  froml 
above,  or  underneath.  Sometimes 
I  let  them  face  me — and  I  am  as- 
tonished at  how  often  they  resem- 
ble one  or  another  of  my  friends! 
Lots  of  fun  they  are. 

All  this  artistic  beauty  of  the 
wonder  world  of  the  shallow 
waters,  as  well  as  of  the  mysteri- 
ous realms  of  the  deep  ocean,  has 
existed  for  aeons  of  time  though 
all  unknown  to  us.  But  now  we 
can  utilize  it,  bring  it  within 
reach  of  our  modern  life,  enjoy  it 
as  part  of  our  daily  existence.  On 
the  walls  of  our  summer  homes 
on  the  ocean  we  can  create  the 
atmosphere  of  these  cool  serene 
levels  beneath  the  waves.  Our 
bathrooms,  our  swimming  pools, 
our  porches,  our  game  rooms — all 
offer  welcome  places  and  oppor- 
tunities for  such  decorative  treat- 
ment. And  these  rich  marine  fields 
hold  infinite  suggestions  for  de- 
velopment in  all  the  fine  arts. 

Still  other  surprises  await  the 
traveler  who  wishes  to  explore  for 
himself  this  fantastic,  newly  dis- 
covered world.  The  joy  of  shallow- 
water  diving,  as  I  have  learned  to 
know  it,  is  today  a  sport  open  to 
all.  Modern  sea  resorts  of  the 
tropics  offer  their  undersea  treas- 
ures to  their  guests,  providing 
diving  helmets  and  other  necessary 
apparatus.  In  Bermuda,  for  in- 
stance, one  can  walk  deliberately 
into  and  down  below  the  waves 
along  a  path  that  leads  to  this 
submarine  fairyland.  One  may  find 
himself  suddenly  facing  a  brilliant 
blue  angelfish,  or  a  black  rock- 
beauty  with  its  long,  floating  yel- 
low fins,  or  a  golden-red  squirrel- 
fish,  a  cunning  bluehead,  or  any 
of  countless  others.  One  s  path 
may  be  crossed  by  a  little  wander- 
ing roof-garden — a  clump  of  sea 
anemones  established  on  the  top 
of  a  hermit  crab's  shell.  Little  fish 
may  come  and  nibble  at  you,  too,, 
as  they  did  at  me,  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  strange  thing  you  are. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  nothing  in  the  upper 
world  can  compare  with  the  lux- 
ury of  this  nether  realm  of  the 
sea,  with  its  colors,  its  atmosphere 
of  mystery,  of  poise,  and  tranquil- 
ity. No  modern  adventure  can  sur- 
pass the  supreme  joy  of  exploring 
its  unique  grandeur. 
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possessions  tliere  can  be  overtones  of  value.  Tliev  go  lie  I 
specifications.  They  are  matters  of  ckaracter.  And  tliey  are  p- 
superb  mecnanically.  Its  powerful  12-cylinder  engine  is  built  w 
the  car  are  otlier  overtones  of  engineering  value.  .  .  .  And  in  the 
still  lives.  Tkis  car,  seen  at  important  places  on  important  occas 
all  its  long  usefulness,  owners  can  enjoy  those  qualities  tliat  make 
Tliere  is  a  wide  range  of  body  types,  many  of  which  are  of  custom  • 
of  Ford   M.otor   Company,   builders   of  Lincoln   and  Lincoln-/ 
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The  world's  most  gorgeous  film  unrolls  itself 
before  your  eyes.  Gems  of  scenery  sparkle  wher- 
ever you  travel.  Quaint  customs  and  colorful  cos- 
tumes add  to  the  enchantment.  Ancient  villages  and 
towns  form  contrast  to  modern  cities. 


NO    VISAS  — NO    MONEY  FORMALITIES 


Take  advantage  of  the  extraordinary  fare  reductions  granted  to  foreign  guests  for  a 
stay  of  6  days  or  more.  See  Switzerland  as  it  should  be  seen.  Visit  beautiful  GENEVA, 
seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  .  .  .  LAUSANNE,  international  center  for  education 
and  travel .  .  .  MONTREUX,  Byron's  home  and  via  the  GOLDEN  PASS  ROUTE  into 
the  heart  of  the  BERNESE  OBERLAND  . . .  INTERLAKEN  and  up  to  the  JUNGFRAU- 
JOCH  (11,340  feet  a/s).  Then  visit  the  picturesque  old  cities  of  BERNE  and  THUN  . . . 
Proceed  over  the  LOETSCHBERG  LINE  into  another  World  ...  the  FURKA-OBER- 
ALP  and  ZERMATT-GORNERGRAT  regions  with  the  MATTERHORN,  so  grandiose 
and  unique;  LUGANO-LOCARNO,  floral  paradise  of  the  sunny  Swiss  Italian  lake 
section  and  LUCERNE,  Switzerland's  holiday  capital  and  its  famous  lake  and 
mountain  district  with  ENGELBERG,  RIGI  and  the  PILATUS  as  dominant  features. 

Ask  Your  Travel  Agent  or  write  us  direct  for  Booklet  C-l 
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Boston  At  Its  Best 

At  the  Copley-Plaza  you  are 
aware  of  the  linking  of  two 
generations.  Here  you  will  find 
the  perfection  of  detail  that 
you  associate  with  the  finest 
contemporary  hotels.  But  you 
will  also  sense  the  traditions 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
atmosphere  of  dignity  and 
graciousness.  And  you  will  un- 
derstand why  to  people  all 
over  the  world  the  Copley- 
Plaza  has  long  been  a  symbol 
of  Boston  at  its  best. 

Spacious,  luxurious  rooms  from  $4.00 

Illustrated  folder  on  request 

The  COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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Direction-  -  American  Hotels  Corp. 
NEW  YORK:  570  Lexington  Ave..  Plaza  50673 
LOS  ANGELA'S:  Glen  Fawcell.  510  Wesl  Gth  Si. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  49  Greary  St..  Sutter  4464 
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Gleneagles  Hotel 

PERTHSHIRE  SCOTLAND 

Descriptive  Literature  (No.  201)  and  full  particulars  from 
C.  M.  Turner,  Associated  British  and  Irish  Railways  Inc., 
9  Rockefeller  Plaza  (16  West  49th  Street),  New  York, 
or  Arthur  Towle,  Controller,  LMS  Hotels,  London,  England. 

RESTAURANT    AND    SLEEPING    CAR    EXPRESSES   FROM  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H    M    KING  GEORGE  VI 


THE  WEATHEIULL  COVERT 

A  gentleman's  coat  indispensable  to 

the  active  participant  in  country  and 
town  affairs. 

It   is   made   of  the   finest   of  English 
covert  cloth,  a  fabric  noted  for  appear- 
ance, durability  and  serviceability. 
Price  SI 45.00 


The  Weatherill  Wardrooe-Buildino  Plan 
is  an  economical  way  to  acquire  a  com- 
plete wardrobe.  Details  on  request. 


677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Only  branch  in  the  V.  S.  of 
Bernard  U  eatherill.  Ltd..  London, 
Royal  It  arrant  Holders 


Travelers  who  like  to  leave  the  beaten 
path  find  mountains,  glaciers,  and 
fjords  of  incomparable  beayty  in  this 
quiet  corner  of  Europe.  Excellent 
hotels,  railways,  motor  transport,  and 
steamers  make  travel  in  Norway  less 
costly  than  living  at  home. 
The  75  days  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
begin  in  mid-May,  with  the  lovely 
spring  blossoms. 

For  booklets,  consult  your  travel 
agent,  or  Dept.  C. 

NORWEGIAN  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 

(under  auspices  of  the 
Norwegian  Government) 


580  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ft  ART  LETT  DIAGNOSIS  and  TREE  CARE  are 

based  on  Painstaking  Research  and  Constantly 
Checked  Experiments  on  GROWING  Trees  .  .  . 


TREE  SANITATION 
AND  PRUNING 


FRANCIS  A.  BARTLETT 

the  Founder  and  present  ac- 
tive head  of  The  F.  A.  Bart- 
lett Tree  Expert  Company. 


Aboveyon  see  an  aerial  view  of  a  section  of  The  Bartlett 
Research  Laboratories  and  Experimental  Grounds— a 
great  tract  approximately  200  acres  in  size  where  more 
than  750  different  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  now 
growing.  It  is  here  that  the  Forsythe  and  Stone  Labora- 
tories are  located  and  this  tract  has  for  more  than  25 
years  served  as  the  field  of  operations  for  countless  ex- 
periments on  Feeding,  Pruning,  Bracing,Cabling,  Cavity 
Work  and  every  conceivable  type  of  disease  and  insect 
control,  as  well  as  the  Training  of  Bartlett  Dendricians. 


DR  E.  PORTER  FELT 

wo  rid-  fa  m  ed  En  to  mologht 
and  Director  of  7  he  Bart- 
lett Research  Laboratories 
and  Experimental  Grounds. 


ROOT 
TREATMENT 


THERE  are  valid  reasons  why  BARTLETT  SERVICE  will  prove 
a  life-saver  for  your  trees  and  a  money-saver  for  you.  *  The 
Bartlett  Way  of  Shade  Tree  Care  is  based  on  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience and  scientific  findings  of  more  than  a  quarter  century  of 
Laboratory  Study  and  Field  Work  covering  every  conceivable  phase 
of  tree  culture  and  preservation.  ★  Bartlett  Diagnosis  and  Pro- 
cedure are  never  a  matter  of  individual  judgment.  The  Bartlett 
Diagnostician  who  determines  what  course  should  be  followed  in 
restoring  or  maintaining  the  health  and  beauty  of  your  trees  is 
guided  by,  and  in  constant  consultation  with,  a  staff  of  nationally 
recognized  physiologists,  pathologists  and  entomologists  who  have 
made  many  important  contributions  to  shade  tree  care  and  are 
constantly  working  to  give  the  world  new  and  improved  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  ★  The  Bartlett  Dendrician,  the  man 
who  carries  out  the  actual  work  on  your  trees,  has  been  carefully 


trained  in  a  special  technique  of  Rope  Climbing,  Pruning,  Cavity 
Work,  Spraying,  Feeding,  etc.,  and  follows  in  every  step  and  phase 
of  his  activities  a  tried-and-proven  procedure  developed  by  the 
Bartlett  Organization  over  a  long  period  of  time.  ★  The  Bartlett 
Company  numbers  among  its  clients  thousands  of  private  estate  and 
small  home  owners,  hospitals,  colleges,  golf  clubs,  municipalities, 
state  and  federal  agencies,  who  have  discovered  that  tree  service  "The 
Bartlett  Way"  is  invariably  both  safer  and  more  economical.  ★  For 
Science,  fortunately,  in  indicating  the  correct  procedure,  also  points 
the  way  to  the  most  efficient  methods  of  correcting  and  safeguarding 
trees  against  all  of  the  many  ills  that  they  are  heir  to.  ★  Why  not 
have  the  local  Bartlett  Representative  call  and  inspect  your  trees? 
He  will  gladly  do  so  without  cost  or  obligation.  ★  For  a  fascinating 
Booklet  telling  of  interesting  developments  in  the  care  and  preser- 
vation of  Shade  Trees,  write: 


THE    F.  A.  BARTLETT    TREE    EXPERT  COMPANY 

Research  Laboratories  and  Experimental  Grounds    •    STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Bartlett  Service  is  available  in  every  community  from  Maine  to  the  Carolina! 


BARTLETT 


Branch  Offices:  Danhtiry,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Cambridge,  Pittsfield,  /Mass.;  Providence,  K.  I.;  Ellsworth, 
Me.;  Bellows  Falls.  Vt.;  Albany,  Syracuse,  M  bite  plains, 
Newburgb.  Kingston,  Westbury,  Bay  Shore,  S\  Y.;  Orange, 
A'.  J.;  Bala -Cynwxd,  Pa.:  Wilmington.  Del.;  Washington, 
D.  C;  Richmond,  Va.:  Kuntittgton,  W.  Va. 


Th«BartlettWap 


There  are  also  1 50  other  cities  and  ton  us 
where  special  Bartlett  Authorized  Agents 
may  arrange  for  Shade  Tree  Care  "The 
Bartlett  II  ay."  Consult  your  phone  book  or 
write  our  Home  Office  at  Stamford.  Conn 


TREE  EXPERTS 


b 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


BUY  THIS  ALL -YEAR -ROUND 
COUNTRY  HOME 

located  in  Philadelphia's  exclusive  Main  Line  section, 
this  fine  Colonial  home  is  convenient  to  the  city  and  excel- 
lent schools,  and  is  in  the  fox  hunting  country. 

There  are  fifty-one  acres  of  ground  with  an  ahundance  of 
planting  as  well  as  a  woods  and  stream.  This  charming 
house  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  property  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a  knoll,  further  protected  from  the  north 
by  a  cedar  grove. 

For  an  inspection  or  for  further 
particulars  see 

HIRST  &  MacFARLAND 


1528  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pennypacker  3 1 67 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMullinS  McMullin 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypackcr  0495 


BRICK  MANOR  HOUSE 

Ages  old,  in  glorious  shade,  near  West 
Chester;  wide  center  hall,  15  rooms,  4 
baths,  oil  burning  heat,  electricity;  2  tenant 
houses  with  modern  conveniences ;  cow 
barn,  horse  barn,  garage,  spring  house ; 
everything  in  excellent  condition.  Sixty 
acres,  $35,000. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln   H ighway  Wayne,  Penna. 


For  Sale 
in 

SOUTH  MOUNTAINS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
near  WERNERSVILLE,  BERKS  COUNTY 

A  well-established  health  resort  located  in  the  beautiful  South 
Mountains  near  Wernersville,  about  ten  miles  from  Reading,  County 
seat  of  Berks  County.  Contains  about  79  acres,  elevation  about  900 
feet  above  sea  level,  overlooking  the  East  Penn  Valley. 

The  main  building,  of  mountain  stone  construction,  contains  50 
rooms,  all  with  running  water,  many  with  bath.  Two  story  stone 
dining  and  recreation  hall  and  servants  quarters.  Two  story  frame 
cottage,  two  frame  bungalows,  garage,  stables,  etc.  Vegetable  gardens, 
orchards,  beautiful  woodland. 

For  many  years  this  resort  has  been  catering  to  the  better  class 
seeking  rest  and  healthful  mountain  air.  Its  improvements,  elevation 
and  location  make  it  ideal  for  a  health  resort,  sanitarium,  young 
peoples  camp  or  religious  retreat.  Privacy,  yet  easily  accessible  by 
train  or  motor. 

For  full  details  write  to 

BERKS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 


CANADA 


CANADA 


For  Sale 

9  MILES  faSous  MATAPEDIA 

Average  season's  kill  during  past  12  years 

100  SALMON 

Nearly  half  owned  in  fee;  balance  under  lease.  Large  com- 
fortable camp  easily  accessible. 

We  also  have  for  sale  desirable  waters  on  Restigouche,  Grand 
Cascapedia  and  on  North  Shore  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Salmon  fishings  to  let. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 

149  Broadway,  New  York  Rector  2-5777 


Century-Old 
CONNECTICUT 
FARMHOUSE 

In  the  Hills  back  of  Stamford.  50  Minutes  § 
from NewYort.  An  UnusualOpportunity!  §| 


"'his  beautiful  Early  American  ■ 
home,  modernized  and  in  the 
best  of  condition,  is  situated  on 
34  acres  of  land  in  a  secluded 
and  charming  environment.  Lovely  gardens,  a  picturesque  brook  and  ex- 
cellent pond  site,  magnificent  woodland  intersected  by  a  winding  road 
leading  to  an  artistic  log  cabin  overlooking  an  extraordinary  long  distance 
view.  Main  residence  of  ample  proportions  including  4  master  bedrooms, 

3  master  baths,  3  maids'  rooms  and  bath.  Lovely  guest  cottage;  garage  for 

4  cars  with  excellent  apartment  of  4  rooms  and  bath ;  greenhouse. 

A  property  of  rare  merit  at  a  bargain  price.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
GEORGE  HOWE,  INC.,  Suburban  and  Country  Properties,  527  Slh  Avenue.  New  Yak  Cil\.  VAndeihilt  3-720 


ON  A  SMALL  ESTATE 

Very  conveniently  located  for  com- 
muting, this  property  is  unique  in  it? 
privacy,  beautiful  pond,  waterfall, 
and  river.  The  house  itself  is  a  gem. 
Carefully  planned  and  exceedingly 
well  built  of  brick  and  clapboard,  it 
has  every  modern  comfort.  4  master 
bedrooms,  2  servants'  rooms.  The 
price  is  most  attractive. 

DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

WILTON,  CONN.  TEL.  276 


GREENWICH  EXCLUSIVELY 

WE  KNOW  GREENWICH 


W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WESTPORT-WESTON- 
FAIRFIELD  &  VICINITY 

Shore  &  Country  Properties 

FOR  SALE  &  LEASE 

If  you  want  accurate  advice  on 
locations   &   values   consult  us 


WM.  CODMAN 


44  Post  Rd. 


Westport  3700 


ROUND  HILL  GREENWICH 

Exceptional  4  acres;  high; 
secluded.  Also  15  acres, 
wooded,  fine  stream.  Both  in 
best  section  of  Round  Hill. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTIES,  INC. 

45  East  Putnam  Ave.,  Creenwich,  Conn. 
Phones  1926-3997 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 


number  of  choice  homes  for  sale 
at  bargain  prices. 
Unfurnished  houses  to  lease. 

Post  Ro»d. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York 

MU  Hill  2-6561 


iiniiiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiinii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiQ 

Beautiful  Greenwich  Estate 

Overlooking  the  Sound 

Situated  on   magnificent   site   commanding  1 

long  distance  views,  this  attractive  residence  y 

of  modern  design  and  construction  on  4%  g 

acres  is  an  unusual   bargain.   Waterfront,  g 

beautiful  salt-water  swimming  pool,  charm-  g 

ing  bath  houses;  residence  contains  center  g 

hall,   exceptionally  beautiful   living   room.  p 

dining  room,  kitchen,  maids'  sitting  room.  g 

5  master  bedrooms,  sleeping  porch,  splendid  g 

Vita-glass    solarium.    4    master   baths,    3  g 

maids'   rooms,   2  maids'   baths,   attractive  ^ 

game  room  with  fireplace :  garage  with  g 
chauffeur's  apartment;  will  divide. 

GEORGE  HOWE,  Inc.  | 

Suburban  And  Country  Properties  = 
527  5th  Ave..  N.Y.C.       VAnderbilt  3-7203 


Jul  ,  .    '    "  i  ■:■;:: 


THIS  AUTHENTIC 

COLON  I  AL 

has  been  carefully  restored,  all  original 
features  retained,  all  ultra  modern  im- 
provements installed.  4  master  bedrooms 
with  3  baths,  other  usual  rooms;  cottage, 
garage,  large  barn.  13  acres  permanent 
brook,  small  lake;  high  elevation,  beauti- 
ful western  view,  improved  country  road, 
3  miles  from  express  station.  Price  $25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 


Putnam  Park  Road 


Bethel,  Conn. 


WATER  FRONT  AND 
INLAND  ESTATES 

For  Sale  and  for  Lease  Furnished 
SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 
65  Broad  St.  Tel.  4-1111 

STAMFORD.  CONN. 


High  in  the 

LITCHFIELD  HILLS 

A  famous  residence,  200  years  old,  9  old  fire- 
places, majestic  trees,  gardens  and  pool  that 
have  cost  thousands,  man-pious  water  supply, 
new  oil  heat,  tennis  court:  cottage,  barn,  glorious 
VIEWS,  acreage.  A  S70.0OO  estate  for  only 
S27.500  if  sold  quickly. 


E.  C.  BARBER 


Greycote 


Woodbury,  Conn. 


WILLIAMSBURC  TYPE 

COLONIAL 

10  rooms.  4  baths,  with  play  room  in  basement. 
Completely    insulated,    air    conditioned  heat. 
$29,500 

WHEELER 

Tel.  5  1436     REAL  ESTATE  Darien 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 


JOHN  B.  BENSON, 


Westport,  Conn. 


Telephone,  5103 


CONNECTICUT 

Several  small  waterfront  homes 
low  priced  to  settle  estate. 

rtshfcA\arvin 

REAL  ESTATE 

521     FIFTH     AVE. .     NEW    YORK ,     IWU  2-6526 


WOODBURY 


1770  restored,  enlarged  Cape  Cod:  original 
paneling,  chair  rail,  4  fireplaces.  2  baths.  9 
rooms;  terraces:  century  old  trees  surround, 
finely  landscaped,  stone  walls  abound— tennis 
court.  Stable,  garage  and  service  quarters.  r>0  in- 
terestiig  acres,  miles  bridle  paths.  Reduced  to 
S15.000. 

In  illustrated  brochure  as  542 

JOHN  MANN 

342  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  Newtown.  Conn. 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


Combirvng  convenience  with 
charm  and  dignity — The  Westbury 
attracts  distinguished  guests  from 
everywhere. 

Ideally  located  in  the  quiet  East 
side  residential  section — adjacent 
to  Central  Park  .  .  .  shopping  and 
theatrical  centers. 

Single,  Double  Rooms 

and  Suites 
Furnished  or  Unfurnished 
Serving  Pantries 
Monthly  and  Yearly  leases 


TWO  RESTAURANTS 

THE 


POLO  BAR 


MADISON  AVE.  at  69th  ST/  NEW  YORK 

,on  KARL  P.  ABBOTT 
W.  Thompson. 


LOCUST  VALLEY,  L.  I. 

Fine  Colonial  mansion,  recently 
redecorated.  13  acres,  swimming 
pool,  tennis  court,  4-car  garage,  2 
cottages.  Near  Piping  Rock  and 
Creek  Clubs.  Price  $85,000.  Small 
cash  payment. 

WARREN  MURDOCK 

20  W.  43rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.    PEnn  6-0882 


A  LIBRARY  OF 

NASSAU  COUNTY  ESTATES 

Carden  City  Properties 
WALLACE  F.  BOGART 

representing 

GEORGE  M.  TAYLOR,  Inc. 

I0l-7th  St.        GARDEN  CITY,  Long  Island 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

A  Splendid  Estate,  SHORE  FRONT  of  2300  ft. 
opposite  Shelter  Island  on  North  Haven  Beach. 
Has  deep  water  Channel  to  the  Sound.  100  acres. 
Big  trees.  Cohhlestone  Gateways.  About  40  ft. 
elevation  House  Site.  Sandy  pebble  beach. 


SELL 

YOUR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 
SUBURBAN  HOME 
FARM  RANCH 
Through  This  Directory 

For  30  years  influential  families 
from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  have  selected  properties  ad- 
vertised in  these  columns.  Some- 
one is  watching  for  yours.  Ask 

C.  KIRCHER,  Manager 
Real  Estate  Directory 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Ave.      New  York,  N.  Y. 


wners 
leaving 

Westchester 

offer  for  sale  at  a  moderate  figure  their  notably 
Delightful  Shorefront  Home 

in  the  picturesque  Hommocks  group  on  a  sheltered  cove  of  Long  Island  Sound  at 

Larchmont,  New  York 

within  5  minutes  of  the  main  highway. 

THE  PROPERTY  comprises  about  3  acres,  attractively  wooded,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  group,  with 
a  handsome,  splendidly  built,  fully  modern  stone  residence  crowning  the  rocky  point,  from  which  a  series 
of  terraces  lead  to  the  water's  edge,  sea  wall,  boat  landing  and  float  for  bathing.  The  protected  waters 
affotd  excellent  safe  canoeing. 

THE  HOUSE,  compact  and  easy  to  care  for,  and  equipped  with  all  the  newest  and  best  useful  gadgets,  is 
planned  and  decorated,  on  its  main  floor,  in  the  Italian  style  with  great  leaded  casement  windows  looking 
across  the  terraces  and  cove  to  the  open  Sound.  There  are  a  large,  beautifully  proportioned  living  room 
dropped  by  a  step  or  two,  a  charming  solarium  with  floor  of  irregular  marble  tiles,  dining  room,  break- 
fast room,  spacious  pantry  and  kitchen  with  latest  type  of  gas  range.  From  the  entrance  hall  a  graceful 
staircase  with  wrought-iron  rail  leads  to  the  second  floor  and  its  3  large  master  bedrooms,  one  with  a 
dressing  room,  all  with  private  baths,  2  with  enclosed  stall  showers  and  special  marble  basins;  also  a  fully 
fitted  nursery.  Above  are  a  guest  room,  2  double  maids'  rooms  and  bath ;  and  on  all  floors  innumerable 
fine  closets,  including  a  completely  cedar-lined  storeroom.  In  the  basement,  besides  a  laundry  with  gas 
dryers,  furnace  room  (oil  burning),  etc.,  are  a  well-equipped 
taproom  and  large  game  room,  both  pine  paneled,  the  latter 
containing  a  practical  grill  for  indoor  picnics ;  likewise  a 
built-in  garage  for  3  cars,  with  a  lavatory. 

THE  GROUNDS  are  mainly  in  a  charmingly  informal  natural 
state,  simple  of  upkeep,  with  just  enough  ornamental  ever- 
green planting  about  the  house. 


Inspection  by  appointment 
only. 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


SMITHTOWN— ST.  JAMES 

NORTH  SHORE  ot  LONC  ISLAND 

Waterfront  estates  for 
sale  at  bargain  prices 
Summer  Rentals — Acreage 

BEATRICE  L.  RENWICK,  Inc. 

Attention:  Miss  Rosamond  Sherwood 
598  MADISON  AVE.  Wl  2-0040 

"CONNECTICUT  _ 


ON  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Old  Colonial  farm  house  completely  recon- 
ditioned, conveniently  located  for  year- 
round  living,  commuting  either  from  West- 
port  or  South  Norwalk.  There  are  10  rooms 
and  3  baths,  attached  2-car  garage,  steam 
heat  with  oil  burner.  Nearly  2  acres  of  land 
with  fruit  trees,  grapes,  raspberries,  as- 
paragus. The  house  can  be  purchased  fur- 
nished and  is  available  for  summer  rental. 

GEORGE  VAN  RIPER 

Westport-Wilton  Road  at  Merritt  Parkway 
Westport,  Conn.  Telephone:  5088 

BROKERS  PROTECTED 


LONG  ISLAND,  NORTH  SHORE 

Over  8  waterfront  acres.  3  masters,  3  baths. 
Servants'  cottage.  Studio  guest  house.  Oarage. 
Beach  and  dock.  Reduced  to  $2.1.000.  Excep- 
tional opportunity.  Very  little  cash  required. 
Most  favorable  terms. 

TALBOT  J.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

385  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 
Wlckersham  2-3232 


CONNECTICUT 


FARMS— SMALL  ESTATES 

within  commuting  distance  of  N.  Y.  C. 

also  BUILDINC  SITES 
SUMMER  RENTALS 

Consult 

BEATRICE  L.  RENWICK,  INC. 


598  Madison  Avenue 
Wlckersham  2-0040 


Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Bedford  Village  503 


CONNECTICUT 


A  GEM  MINIATURE 
WATER  FRONT 

SHIPPAN  POINT,  CONN. 

Stone  and  brick  residence — 
plot  100x145.  White  sandy 
beach.  Stone  2  car  garage — 
Stone  Boat  House  and  Bath 
Houses — Large  Paneled  Living 
Room  featuring  massive  Stone- 
craft  Mantel. 

6  Bedrooms 

2  Tiled  Baths 

Kitchen  and  Dining  Room. 


Further  information  from 


RULAND  &  BENJAMIN,  Inc. 

11    EAST  47th  ST..   N.  Y.  C.  Tel.  Wlckersham  2-6040 

(Brokers  Protected) 
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FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


MAINE 


'ISLE-O  MAR  '— BELLE  ISLE,  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

650  FEET  WATER  FRONTAGE  ON  BEAUTIFUL  BISCAYNE  BAY 

Price  .  .  .  S350.000 

One  of  the  finest  locations  and  one  of  the  most  palatial  residences  in  Miami  Beach.  Main  house  contains  9 
double  and  2  single  bedrooms.  8  died  bathrooms,  5  tiled  wash  and  toilet  rooms,  2  powder  rooms,  sewing 
room,  studio  living  and  music  room  75  x  35  x  20  feet  high  with  beaut.tul  Aeolian  pipe  organ,  large  dining 
room  library,  reception  halls,  card  room,  lounge,  coffee  room,  k.tchen,  help  dining  room  two  butlers 
nantries  etc'  Main  porch  125  feet  long.  8  car  garage,  boat  house,  ample  service  quarters  sizable  offices,  den 
and  bathroom  in  one  separate  building.  Beautifully  landscaped  grounds,  picturesque  tea  house  with  long  lily 
and  fish  pools,  large  greenhouse.  2  summer  houses,  bungalow,  marble  dancing  flat  with  central  fountain. 
Concrete  60  foot  dock.  Everything  new,  modern  and  convenient.  Offers  desirable  seclusion  in  a  magnificent 
setting  and  yet  is  only  a  short  distance  from  shopping  centres,  clubs,  principal  hotels,  beaches,  etc.  For  in- 
formation, further  particulars,  and  illustrated  descriptive  booklet,  write: 


JOSEPH  H.  ADAMS 


Belle  Isle,  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 


CALIFORNIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


-S  AM  A  B  ARBARA— 


Sun-Kissed 
Wountain-C  irded 


Ocean~U  ashed 
Islantl-C.uarded 


Its  Mild.  Ideal  Climate  is  World  Famous. 
"Climate    is    the    Best    Investment  knotrn." 

Real  Estate  of  every  kind  For  Sale  in 
this  favored  section.  Send  for  illustrated 
literature  and  information  with  maps. 

Houses  and  Estates  for  Lease,  furnished 
or  unfurnished,  in  lovely  Monteeito  and 
Santa  Barbara.  Please  indicate  your 
desires.   .  

Hope  Ranch  is  a  beautiful,  highly  de- 
veloped 2000-acre  residential  park,  10 
minutes  west  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  af- 
fords Country  Life  and  sports  with  City 
Conveniences  in  exclusive  surroundings. 
Correspondence  invited. 

H.  G.  Chase — Real  Estate 

(Established  1903) 
1012  Slate  St.       Sanla  Barbara  California 


CALIFORNIA  CATTLE  RANCH 
10.000  acres 

In  one  of  l>cst  districts  of  the  state.  Attractive 
dwell  ins  and  other  huildinjrs.  Over  $50,000 
spent  recently  on  improvements.  Now  leased  on 
cash  rental  basis  showing  sr-r  not  return  on  sale 
price  of  9150,000.  Very  few  ranches  of  tins  fine 
character  on  lh*>  nuirket. 

R.  A.  ROW  AN  &  CO. 

300  Rooan  Bldg.  Los  Anaeles.  Calif. 


CAPE  COD 

We  specialize  in  the  Rental  and  Sale  of  outstanding 
estates  on  Cape  Cod  and  along  the  shores  of  Buzzards 
Bay. 

H.  NELSON  EMMONS  COMPANY, 
of  Marion 

ROGF.R  W.  CONVERSE  W.  FITCH  INGERSOLL 

Realtors 

108  Water  Street  nm™*  From  S,reet 

Boston.  Mass.  Utf,ce'  Marion.  Mass. 

Correspondents  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Send  for  Booklets 
WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 

Great  Barrington.  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ENGLAND 


A  TYPICAL  ELIZABETHAN 

MOATED  MANOR  HOUSE 

To  Let  Furnished  from  Mav  for  3  Months 

in  Kentish  country  typical  of  "The 
Garden  of  Knclanri".  consisting  of  Ban- 
quet ins  Hall,  three  Reception  Rooms, 
seven  bedrooms,  bathroom  and  offices. 

Write  Box  2064F,  STRAND  HOUSE 
London.  W.C.2.  England. 


FARM  or  ESTATE 

Superintendent 

Agricultural  College  graduate,  married,  16 
years  last  position,  experienced  all  hranches 
estate  work,  general  farming,  livestock,  etc. 
Best  references  abilitv  and  character. 

Box  1558,  c  o  COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


IN  SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 

WILL  SACRIFICE  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE 

Exceptionally  lo- 
cated on  ridge 
commanding  ex- 
tensive ocean  and 
mountain  views. 


5X  2  acres  wooded 
and  landscaped. 
Commodious  res- 
idence. 4  double 
master  bedrooms. 
3  baths,  2  sleep- 
ing porches.  Ample  servants"  accommodations,  garage,  and  chauffeur's 
quarters.  Delightful  in  its  architecture,  setting,  and  quiet  seclusion. 

Photos  and  complete  data  available. 

OGILVY  &  GILBERT 


27  E.  Canon  Perdido  St. 


Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 


COUNTRY  ESTATE  MANAGER 

Position  Desired  —  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
hunters,  saddle  Irorses.  live  stock,  farm  and  land- 
scape. Consulting  manager  and  accountant  for 
Urge  Ohio  estates.  County  fair  manager  and 
judge.  May  I  successfully  manage  your  estate  on 
a  carefully  controlled  budget?  Nationally  known 
references.  Will  reside  anywhere.  Married. 

Box  1607,  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


FOR  RENT fu™shed| 

1648  HOUSE  ON 
COUSIN'S  ISLAND.  MAINE 

'''Sea  Meadows'* 
Located  in  beautiful  Casco  Bay.  10  miles 
from  Portland.  Comfortably  accommodates 
20.  Main  house  has  11  rooms,  4  haths. 
Guest  house  has  4  rooms,  bath  and  service 
quarters. 

Wonderful  sandy  beach,   float   for  diving, 
deep  water  moorings  rear  of  house. 
Flower  and  vegetable  gardens  planted  ready 
for  tenants'  enjoyment. 
Linen,  silver  and  40-ft.  cruiser  optional. 
Three  boat  lines  stop  at  island  daily. 

Miss  Betty  Gibson.  Owner 

153  Newbury  Street  Boston,  Mas 

Brokers  Protected 


COUNTRY  HOMES  in  MAINE 

All  descriptions  and  prices :  sea- 
shore, lakes,  sporting  camps,  etc. 

OSCAR  F.  HUNT  CO. 

477  Congress  Street 
Portland  Maine 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ESTATE 

I  St  ACRES  BORDERING  LAKE 

Long  frontage  on  secluded  lake ;  busy 
brook  crosses  land  with  old  mill  on  it. 
2Vi  story  colonial  type  house  (few 
antique  features)  ;  garage,  barn,  hen- 
nery, ice  house,  sugar  orchard  and 
house.  Running  water,  tel..  R.F  D. 
service.  Large  growth  of  pine  timber. 
Five  generations  of  same  thrifty  family 
have  occupied  place  since  deeded  by 
Indians.  Selling  to  settle  estate  for 
$4500.  Many  others,  write  for  catalog. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REALTY  COMPANY 
77  North  Main  St.  Concord.  N.  H. 

"WE  COVER  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


JAFFREY; 


Delightful  Farmhouse 
131  Acres  on  a  Hill. 
Extensive  Views  of 
surrounding  mountains. 

All  modern  improvements 
— fireplaces,  bathrooms — 

also  other 
COUNTRY  HOMES 
for  sale  and  rent 

MADELEINE  McCARTHY 

Country  Home  Consultant 
E.  JAFFREY.  N.  H.  TEL.  293 


MONTANA 


PROFIT  and  PASTIME 

A  producing  gold  property  For  Sale  in  Montana 
Rockies  near  Helena.  14  patented  claims,  5-rooui 
cabin.  4700  feet,  open  country  and  quiet  and 
private  at  all  times.  For  information,  plats  and 
photographs  address 

MRS.  DENMAN  CLARK 


15  HORTENSE  PLACE 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


A  "He-Man"  OUTFIT 

Stocked  and  now  operating 

297,000  Acre  Cattle  Ranch 

including  132,600  Acres  Deeded  Land 

Will  carry  5000  head  of  cattle.  Best  fishing  and 
hunting  in  Arizona.  Deer — Elk — Wild  Turkey — 
Lake  and  Stream  Fishing 
Winter  Sports  Summer  Paradise 

Adjoins  Santa  Fe  main  line  and  United  Air  Lines 
landing  held. 

Few  cattle  ranches  of  this  size  still  exist.  Seldom  is  one  available. 
Price  and  details  on  request  to  qualified  parties 


ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD 


ARIZONA 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


COUNTRY  HOME  and  FARM  IN  VIRGINIA 

Opportunity  to  acquire  a  country  home  of  S  bedrooms,  3  baths  and  all  modern 
appointments,  situated  on  a  livestock  farm  of  243  acres,  showing  a  net  return 
under  present  operation.  Located  in  delightful  country-side  of  Albemarle 
County,  near  Charlottesville.  Annual  tax  bill — $160.00.  Write — 

STEVENS  and  BARKLEY 


REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 


MONTICELLO  MOTEL  BLOC. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE.  VIRGINIA 


Virginia 

Colonial  Estates, 

Stock  Farms, 
Horse  Breeding 
Establishments. 
Country  Homes, 
Farms  and  Acreage 
in  every  price  range. 
Write  for  Descriptions 

The  L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINIA 
Washington,  D.  C.  Office — 815  nth.  St. 


-VIRGINIA- 


Kastern  Shore.  2MI0  acres,  fine  liearh  $  6. .100. 01) 
Lovely  Home.  Farm.  230  acres.  River  20,000.00 
Income  Farm.  550  acres.  Good  blilss.  ,  12,000.00 
Preserve  &  Timber  Tract,  4173  acres  21.000.00 
Inspections  arranged — 
Let  us  know  your  requirements. 

L.  C.  Burt 

17  East  42nd  St.  New  York  City 


INTERESTING  OLD 
COUNTRY  PLACE 

Near  Lynchhurg  City  Limits  on  highway  in 
beautiful  rolling  section  and  excellent 
community.  40  acres  fertile  land.  Home 
orchard,  springs.  Splendid  old  brick  man- 
sion, 9  rooms,  bath,  telephone,  electricity. 
Attractive  grounds  with  tine  trees.  Mountain 
view.  Price  $11,51)0.  Write  for  full  details 
and  catalog  other  properties. 

CEO.  V.  VENABLE  &  CO. 
Lynchburg  Virginia 


WARS 

Or  Rumors  of  Wars 

A  paying  farm  is  the  ureatest  safeguard  against 
even  rumors  of  wars  or  depressions  and  properly 
managed  is  a  pleasure  to  own. 

A.  W.  TALCOTT  CO. 

Real  Estate  Farm  Management 

KESWICK,  VA. 


■  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

^  In  the   foothills  of  the  mountains  we 

H  have  some  ideal   live  si  nek  farms  very 

mm  reasonably    priced — .100   to    1 ,500  acres. 
Native  blue  grass.  Never  failing  springs 

■  and  streams. 

■  LOW  TAXES 

H  Write  us  your  requirements 

■  F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

I  The   Plains,   Fauquier  County,  Virginia 


NEW  JERSEY 


Country  Dwellings 

Llewellyn  Park  —  New  Vernon 
Bernardsville  —  Gladstone 

ELLIS  ADAMS 

1  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
Plaza  3-1000  Res.  OR-4-1417 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

Catalog  describing  river  front  properties,  dairy. 


stock,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  estates, 
homes,  convenient  to  Washington.  D. 
ness  established  1899. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG, 
Fredericksburg.  Va. 


colonial 
C.  Busi- 


9h  bhe  (jo/idwi  Sicrfe, 


MARYLAND 


it  a  profusely  illustrated  booklet 
that  spotlights  New  Jersey's 
treasures  for  the  'home-minded*. 

•  FREE  er 

Trt-5  NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL 
State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MARYLAND 


For  Sale-GRAND  NATIONAL  COURSE 


Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  being  the  owner  of  one  of  America's  finest  timber 
courses.  This  historic  estate  is  located  in  the  Green  Sprinsr  hunting  country.  The 
main  residence  was  built  in  1714.  There  are  395  acres  and  numerous  outbuildings 
including  old  stone  slave  quarters,  dairy,  horse  barn,  tenant  houses  and  complete 
dairy  equipment.  This  place  has  the  best  possibilities  for  a  stud  farm  as  there  are 
1(10  acres  of  permanent  blue  grass  pasture  with  running  water  in  every  field. 
State  income  tax  only  .005%. 

We  also  have  an  exclusive  list  of  farms  and 
estates  throughout   Mart/land  and  X'iryinia 

LAWRENCE  P.  BOYCE  &  CO. 

12  WEST  MADISON  STREET  BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


EASTERN  SHORE  o£  MARYLAND 


"REWARD" 

Old  Colonial 
Manor  Dating 
Back  to  1650 
Located  in  the 
County  of  Kent 
Near  Chesterto  wn 


panelling,  said  to  be  the  earliest  panel- 
ling produced  in  Maryland.  These  rooms 
have  fireplaces.  All  mantels,  floors  and 
most  of  the  hardware  are  original. 

In  addition  to  the  main  house  the 
property  comprises  three  farmer's 
houses,  and  two  sets  of  farm  buildings. 
Near  the  main  house  is  a  stable  with  five 
box  stalls,  tack  and  feed  room  and  a 
work  shop  nearby.  About  350  acres  are 
under  cultivation  and  the  balance  in 
woodland  and  shooting  grounds. 

Public  utility  electricity  is  supplied. 
Water  is  from  artesian  wells.  The  prop- 
erty affords  duck  and  upland  shooting, 
fishing,  yachting  and  bathing.  Neighbors 
are  nearby.  If  such  a  property  is  of  in- 
terest to  you  be  sure  to  write  for  all  de- 
tails as  such  properties  have  become 
rare.  Owner  wants  offer. 


Few  places  match  "Reward"  and  its  sur- 
rounding fields  and  woodlands  in  charm 
and  good  living.  For  almost  two  hundred 
years  this  house,  the  dream  of  an 
Englishman  transplanted  on  the  pri- 
meval shores  of  Maryland,  has  given 
shelter  to  many  generations  of  landed 
proprietors  and  lovers  of  the  good  earth. 

It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  almost 
six  hundred  acres  surrounded  by  a  deep 
and  picturesque  arm  of  the  Chester  river 
within  six  miles  of  the  old  Colonial  set- 
tlement of  Chestertown. 

The  manor  house  contains  four  bed- 
rooms and  bath  and  two  servant's  rooms 
over  the  kitchen  wing.  On  the  first  floor 
are  two  living  rooms,  gun  room,  dining 
room  and  kitchen  and  a  cellar  under  the 
main  section.  All  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
and  one  bedroom  retains   its  original 


Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS"  On  Request 
EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

Centreville — Queen  Anne's  Co. — Maryland 


MARYLAND  STOCK  FARM 

In  the  fertile  blue  grass  section  of  Harford 
County  and  improved  with  gracious  old 
stone  house  completely  modernized  but  with 
all  its  original  charm.  Lovely  old  trees, 
beautiful  views  over  rolling  countryside. 
160  acres  of  best  soil  in  state.  House,  farm 
buildings,  fences  and  land,  all  in  perfect 
condition.  Completely  stocked  and  equipped 
farm  ready  for  someone  to  step  right  into. 
Delightful  neighbors,  good  roads,  low  taxes. 
Only  few  minutes  drive  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  yet  free  from  mosquitoes.  Unusual 
offering.  $40,000  stocked  and  equipped. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore.  Md. 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 


Magnificently  situated  and 


able  waterfront 
a  complete  se- 
ninsulu  consult 


W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

CHESTERTOWN  MARYLAND 

Booklet  describing  Z~>  exclusively  listed 
lanns  on  request. 


SACRIFICE  SALE 

27  Miles  from  Washington 

Old  brick  house,  completely  restored  and 
modernized;  9  rooms,  3  baths,  basement, 
steam  heat,  electricity,  hand-carved  wood 
work,  slate  roof;  beautiful  trees,  excellent 
springs,  2  streams;  garage,  tenant  house, 
farm  buildings.  143  acres,  high,  rolling 
and  well  drained. 

$18,000.  Reasonable  Terms 

Request  Maryland-V  ir&inia  list  and  map. 

LEONARD  SNIDER,  La  Plata,  Md. 


GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

OF  521  ACRES 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

(In  vicinity  of  Spesutie  Island  recently  purchased  by  New  York  interests) 
Near  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

Excellent  Ducking  and  Fishing  Facilities 
Convenient  to  New  York  by  Rail  or  Automobile 

Full  Particulars  upon  Request 

JOHN  T.  MURPHY 

804  Union  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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DOG  STARS  by  Vinton  P.  Breese 


I 


With  an  entry  of  3,070 
dogs  the  sixty-third 
annual  exhibition  of 
the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club,  held  February  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  was  the 
third  largest  renewal  in  the 
history  of  America's  oldest 
kennel  fixture,  having  been 
exceeded  in  1937  with  3,146 
dogs  and  in  1938  with  3,093 
dogs.  'However,  this  slight 
drop  was  expected  as  the 
club  had  placed  the  limit  at 
3,000  dogs  and  tried  to  ad- 
here to  this  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  prevent 
overcrowding  of  the  exhibi- 
tion hall  where  the  dogs  are 
benched.  With  the  current 
number  of  exhibits  there  was 
ample  accommodation  for 
canines  and  humans  alike 
and  it  was  probably  the  best 
balanced  show  held  in  years. 
In  speaking  of  balance, 
quantity  is  not  considered 
but  the  even  combination  of 
quantity  and  quality  and 
the  variety  of  breeds  repre- 
sented. The  latter  numbered 
ninety-six  of  the  109  breeds 
recognized  by  the  American 
Kennel  Club  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  event  has  the 
widest  range  of  variety  of 
any  kennel  fixture  in  this 
country.  There  were  on  view 
such  rather  rare  breeds  as 
Affenpinchers,  Kuvasz,  Pulis, 
Rottweilers,  Briards,  Husk- 
ies, Eskimos,  Harriers,  Ot- 
terhounds, Lhasa  Terriers,  Lakeland  Terriers, 
Norwich  Terriers,  and  others  seldom  seen  at 
the  average  run  of  shows.  Such  breeds  proved 
a  decided  attraction  to  the  lay  public  who  ran 
rapidly  through  the  catalogue  trying  to  iden- 
tify them.  There  can  be  no  question  that, 
although  not  so  large  as  the  limited  breed 
Morris  and  Essex  outdoor  event  by  about  one 
thousand  dogs,  Westminster  remains  the  lead- 
ing all-breed  show  of  America. 

RARE  BREEDS.  Although  the  event  num- 
bered only  twenty-three  dogs  less  than  last 
year,  this  deficit  would  have  been  greater 
were  it  not  for  a  marked  advance  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  less  popular  breeds  such  as  Afghan 
Hounds  which  rose  from  28  to  40;  Huskies, 
from  4  to  22;  Eskimos,  from  1  to  17;  Corgis, 
from  29  to  42;  Skye  Terriers,  from  8  to  14; 
West  Highland  White  Terriers,  from  29  to 
35;  Pugs,  from  4  to  22;  Keeshonden,  from 
2  to  16;  Gordon  Setters,  from  14  to  23;  while 
Japanese  Spaniels  rallied  from  5  to  19; 
Pekingese,  from  57  to  72;  Pomeranians,  from 
51  to  63;  Chows,  from  23  to  31,  and  New- 
foundlands, from  26  to  31.  It  was  some  of 
the  more  popular  breeds,  in  fact  most  of  them, 
which  dropped  below  last  year's  figures  such 
as  Cocker  Spaniels,  from  210  to  196;  English 
Setters,  from  100  to  71;  Irish  Setters,  from 
89  to  64;  Springer  Spaniels,  from  71  to  39; 
Chesapeake  Bays,  from  28  to  9;  Beagles, 
from  54  to  44;  Collies,  from  82  to  62;  Ger- 
man Shepherd  Dogs,  59  to  49:  Great  Danes, 
from  104  to  79;  St.  Bernards,  from  31  to  20; 
Irish  Terriers,  from  74  to  53;  Boston  Ter- 
riers, from  123  to  109;  French  Bulldogs, 


"erry  v.  Raulifclsen,  winner  of  best  in  show 


The  Westminster  Show 


from  38  to  23;  Boxers,  from  103  to  92  ;  Aire- 
dale Terriers,  from  74  to  68;  while  a  number 
of  others  which  were  expected  to  register  in- 
creases registered  lesser  decreases.  Although 
of  more  recent  years  Westminster  has  not  at- 
tracted an  entry  of  toy  dogs  approximating 
what  might  be  expected  at  a  show  of  this 
magnitude  nor  comparing  in  size  with  the 
remaining  groups,  probably  because  owners 
were  averse  to  having  their  small  pets  undergo 
the  three  day  ordeal,  the  recent  renewal  regis- 
tered a  record  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as 
all  save  one  of  the  toy  breeds  showed  an  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  in  most  cases  a  very 
substantial  one. 

STANDING  OF  BREEDS.  Although  fall 
ing  below  last  year's  figures  Cocker  Spaniels, 
as  expected,  still  retained  the  lead  with  156 
dogs  of  which  36  were  the  English  type  which 
is  becoming  increasingly  popular  in  this  coun- 
try. Dachshunde,  showing  an  advance  from 
157  to  185,  captured  second  place  for  which 
they  were  tied  with  Fox  Terriers  last  year  at 
157,  while  the  latter  breed  dropped  to  153 
and  to  third  place.  Speaking  of  Fox  Terriers, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  Wires  there  was  also  a  com- 
pensating increase  in  Smooths  from  33  to  47 
and  it  seems  that  this  was  directly  due  to 
the  influence  and  all  conquering  career  of  Ch. 
Xornav  Saddler.  Although  three  less  than  last 
year  Scottish  Terriers,  numbering  112,  took 
fourth  position  from  Boston  Terriers  which 
dropped  from  123  to  109  and  to  fifth  place. 
Completing  the  sextet  of  breeds  which  regis- 
tered entries  of  over  a  hundred  dogs  were 


Poodles  which  rose  from  88! 
to  104  and  here  again  was* 
seen  the  influence  of  highly! 
successful  ringsters  of  the) 
breed  and  particularly  Ch.  i 
Blakeen    Jung    Frau,  the! 
American-bred    all  breed; 
champion  of  1938  for  the'. 
American  Kennel  Club  prize.  ! 
Time  was,  and  not  so  very  I 
long   ago,   that  frequently 
round  the  ringside  was  to 
be  heard,  "A  Wire  Fox  Ter- 
rier  always   wins   best  in 
show,"  or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect when  the  Wires  were 
repeatedly  capturing  highest  I 
honors,  but  of  recent  years  I 
there  has  been   a   decided  jj 
change  and  the  award  has  I 
been  fairly  well  distributed  | 
among  a  number  of  breeds.  . 
It  may  seem  strange  to  some  1 
that  outstanding  champions  I 
influence  the  popularity  of  p 
breeds  but  such  is  not  the  '. 
case  if  we  recall  and  para-  ' 
phrase  the  adage  of  the  lover 
to,  "All  the  world  loves  a  I 
winner."   Proof   of   this  is 
furnished  by  the  increased  |, 
entries  in  Smooth  Fox  Ter-  I 
riers,  Poodles,  and  a  few  1 
other  breeds  at  Westminster. 

BEST  IN  SHOW.  The  ! 

Woiford  Press       foregoing  is  a  brief  resume  ; 

of  the  show  in  general  and  ' 
the  comparative  standing  of 
the  breeds  for  this  as  com- 
pared to  last  year.  And  now 
let  us  proceed  to  the  more 
outstanding  dogs,  particular- 
ly those  individuals  which  forged  through  to 
best  of  breed,  thereby  becoming  eligible  to 
the  groups  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
gain  placings  in  this  variety  competition.  Of 
course,  by  right  of  pre-eminent  prowess  ini- 
tial mention  must  be  accorded  the  dog  which 
was  adjudged  best  in  show  for  this  tower- 
ing triumph  traditionally  carries  with  it  the 
unofficial  title  of  champion  of  champions  of 
the  year,  although  the  same  now  easily  and 
equally  applies  to  the  Morris  and  Essex  best 
in  show  winner.  The  six  winners  of  the  variety 
groups  displayed  themselves  in  pose  and  pace 
before  the  veteran  all-rounder,  Judge  George 
S.  Thomas,  who  was  very  careful  and  delib- 
erate in  his  consideration  of  the  contestants, 
moving  them  many  times,  while  his  proceed- 
ings were  punctuated  by  resounding  applause 
from  the  record  attendance.  His  final  selec- 
tion for  the  premier  prize  was  Mrs.  M.  Hart- 
ley Dodge's  Doberman  Pinscher,  Ferry  von 
Rauhfelsen,  a  recent  importation  from  Ger- 
many where  he  had  created  a  sensation  by 
beating  all  dogs  in  that  native  land  of  the 
breed.  This  superbly  symmetrical  black  and 
tan  marked  animal  displayed  every  attribute 
of  the  breed  to  the  utmost  degree,  showing 
extreme  alertness,  absolute  action,  and  an- 
swering the  bidding  of  his  handler,  McClure 
Halley,  in  a  most  intelligent  manner.  The 
latter  was  remarkable  as  he  understands  no 
word  of  English,  has  been  in  this  country 
only  ten  days  and  Mr.  Halley  can  speak  no 
German.  He  is  a  dog  of  perfect  proportion 
and  size,  combines  quality  and  substance  in 
an  ideal  manner,  clean  and  well  defined  mus- 
cular development  enhanced  by  a  gleaming 
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SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


RELGALF  KENNELS 


Mrs.  Flagler  Matthews,  Owner 

Address  all  inquiries  to 
Russell  Opensliaw,  Manager 

Rye,  New  York 

Tel.  Rve  2651 


Ch.  Flornell  Sound  Laddie 


MORRIS  &  ESSEX 


GIRALDA  FARMS 
$20,000  IN 


KENNEL  CLUB 
Saturday,  May  27,  1939 

MADISON.  NEW  JERSEY 

CASH  AND   STERLING  TROPHIES 

WITHOUT  RESTRICTIONS 


Till:   i:\lllltllOICS  SHOW 


For  Premium  Lists  Address 


FOLEY  DOC  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc. 


2009  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PUPPIES 

sired  by 
Inter. Champion 
Lustig  vom  Dom 
of 

Tglgey  Wood 

and  other  great 
champions 


BOXERS 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  Boxer  hred  for  quality, 
type  and  health,  we  suggest  you  write,  phone  or  call. 
Price  $150  and  Up. 

TULCEY   WOOD  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwin  0.  Freund,  owners 

Kennels  ten  miles  south  of  Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Business  ArltirfSft: 
6727  West  Sixty- Fifth  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois 

Telephone  Portsmouth  S200 


Golemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 

of 

AMBLESIDE 

Internationally  famous 
for  size,  type  and  sound- 
n.  ...  Highly  prized  as 
family  dogs. 

•       •  • 

Exceptional  puppies  now 
read)  . 

MRS.  A.  J.  STARBUCK 

Gull  Lake 
Augusta  Michigan 


Smooth  Foxterricrs 


Ch.  Molten  Fancy  Man 

Puppies  for  sale  of  the  highest 
type  and  quality. 


Proven  dogs  at  stud  that  sire 
winners. 


FOXDEN  KENNELS 

Box  213 

Dai-ion  Conn. 


yoURDOG'f  OWN  HOME 


Give  your  dog 
snug  warmth  in 
Winter  and  cool 
comfort  in  Sum- 
mer— in  a  home 
of  his  own! 
Thousands  of  doc 
lovers  the  country' 
over  have  found 
this  handsome 
portable  kennel 
the  answer  to  the 
dog  housing  prob- 


Dog  Haven  is  the 
ORIGINAL  kennel 
of  genuine  Masonite  Presdwood,  weather-proof, 
verminproof,  with  grilled  door  of  plated,  rust- 
i  irt  »ofed  meta  I . 

Send  for  desrriptive  folder  with  sizes  and  prices 
for  every  breed  of  dun. 

DEALERS:    Write    for    attractive  arrangement. 


Good  dc 


id.  highly  pi 


htahU* 


MYLES  STANDISH  CRAFTS 


Dept.  CL-39,  407  E.  Fort  St. 


Detroit.  Mich. 


( 


DID  I  TELL  YOU  ABOUT 

IAY  WORMING? 


r  /i 

BE  GOOD  TO  ME! 

I  Want  Red  Heart  Dog 
Biscuits  Every  Day!" 

Your  dog  ought  to  have  deli- 
cious 3 -flavored  Red  Heart  Dog 
Biscuits  every  day.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  are  rich  in  essential 
vitamins,  minerals,  iodine,  and 
irradiated  yeast.  They're  grain/ 
for  teeth,  too — help  remove  tar- 
tar, harden  gums.  Free!  Write — 
today — for  booklet,  Dogs,  Their 
Care  and  Feeding.  Address: 
John  Morrell& Co., Dept.  153, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


RED 
HEART 


DOG  BISCUITS 


Me  —  I  was  "sick  as  a  pup."  And  there 
was  the  Master  reading  Albert  Payson 
Terhune's  article  in  the  new  Sergeant's 
DOG  BOOK.  "Now  I  know!"  he  says. 
"You've  got  worms!  Let's  get  'em!"  So 
—  I  go  without  dinner  —  and  next 
he  hands  me  a  capsule. 


"A  Sergeant's  PUPPY  CAPSULE,  eh?"  I  says. 
"No,"  he  says,  "you're  a  big  dog  now.  It's 
a  SURE-SHOT  CAPSULE  -  death  on  worms 
too!"  It  worked!  I'm  a  new  dog  —  thanks 
to  the  DOG  BOOK.  Get  yours  free  at  drug 
and  pet  stores,  or  with  this  coupon! 

SerqecmYs  ■ 

DOG  MEDICINES 


POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  C0RP/~ 
Dept.  KD-3,  Richmond,  Va. 
Please  send  a  free  Sergeant's  DOG  L'OOK  to: 


^  City  State  
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The  Beagle  Ch.  Meadowlark  Draftsman  was  the  hest  Hound 


The  hlach  Cocker  Ch.  Mv  Own  Brucie  the  hest  of  the 
Sporting  dogs  and  also  top  Ameriean-hred  at  the  show 


coat  and  is  the  best  of  his  breed  ever  seen  in  this  country.  He  had 
headed  the  working  dog  group  while  the  remaining  contenders, 
Herman  E.  Mellenthin's  Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  My  Own  Brucie; 
James  M.  Austin's  Smooth  Fox  Terrier,  Ch.  Xornay  Saddler;  Mrs. 
Sherman  R.  Hoyt's  Poodle,  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung  Frau;  Mrs.  William  du 
Pont,  Jr.'s  Beagle,  Ch.  Meadowlark  Draftsman;  and  Arthur  Mills' 
Yorkshire  Terrier,  Ch.  Miss  Wvnsum  were  the  winners  of  the  sport- 
ing terrier,  non-sporting,  hound,  and  toy  dog  groups  respectively. 

BEST  AMERICAN  BRED.  Coveted  almost  as  much  as  the  best  in 
show  prize  was  the  James  Mortimer  Memorial  Trophy  for  best 
American-bred  dog  for  which  from  the  six  finalists,  the  Cocker 
Spaniel,  Ch.  My  Own  Brucie;  the  Poodle,  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung  Frau, 
and  the  Beagle,  Ch.  Meadowlark  Draftsman,  were  eligible  to  com- 
pete. Having  already  examined  the  dogs  Mr.  Thomas  quickly 
awarded  this  prize  to  the  Cocker  Spaniel,  a  towering  triumph  and 
particularly  so  because  of  the  presence  of  the  glamorous  white 
Poodle  which  through  an  extensive  and  intensive  campaign  covering 
the  entire  country  had  won  the  American  Kennel  Club  prize  for  best 
American-bred  dog  of  1938.  Ch.  My  Own  Brucie,  bred  by  owner,  is 
a  dog  of  ideal  size,  substance  and  action  to  do  his  work  afield  in 
addition  showing  the  finest  finish,  form  and  merry  manner  for  the 
show  ring.  Of  the  great  number  of  splendid  specimens  of  the  breed 
in  the  past,  this  Cocker  Spaniel  is  considered  by  many  members  of 
the  cult  to  be  the  best.  Although  beaten  bv  the  Cocker  Spaniel,  the 
Poodle  was  not  to  be  denied  a  share  of  the  more  important  final 
awards  for  again  sallying  forth  with  the  aid  of  her  litter  brother, 
Ch.  Blakeen  Eiger,  they  won  the  prize  for  best  brace  in  show  over 
five  other  beautifully  balanced  and  finely  finished  braces.  The  prize 
for  best  team  in  show  likewise  brought  forth  six  quartettes  of  remark- 
able uniformity  and  quality.  The  winners  were  Croglin  Kennels' 
Sealyham  Terriers,  Ch.  Croglin  Christina,  Ch.  Nuffield  Snowfall. 
Ch.  Brash  Best  Man,  and  Belle  Dorothy. 

WORKING  DOGS.  A  class  of  twenty-two  working  dogs  was 
judged  by  G.  V.  Glebe  who  placed  to  the  top  the  Doberman 
Pinscher,  Ferry  von  Rauhfelsen  and  later  remarked  that  this  dog 
won  rather  easily.  Second  went  to  Mrs.  Lewis  Roesler's  Old  English 
Sheep  dog,  Ch.  Merriedip  Master  Pantaloons,  a  light  pigeon  blue 
with  white  markings,  the  desired  square  build,  characteristic  planti- 
grade-like gait,  profuse  coat,  and  plenty  of  power  and  substance. 
Third,  William  W.  Gallagher's  Shetland  Sheep  dog,  Ch.  Rob  Roy  of 
Page's  Hill,  of  correct  size,  dark  sable  coloration  with  full  white 
markings,  fine  finish  and  altogether  an  excellent  example  of  this 
miniature  Collie  breed.  Pressing  on  closely  in  fourth  place  was  Mrs. 
Barbara  Lowe  Fallass'  Pembroke  Welsh  Corgi,  Ch.  FitzdowVi  Paul 
of  Andelys,  a  rich  fox  red  of  proper  proportions  and  size,  a  sound 
free  mover  with  an  especially  intelligent  manner,  which  made  him 
quite  a  favorite  with  the  ringside. 

SPORTING  DOGS.  Due  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Walton  Ferguson, 
the  well  known  all-rounder,  Enno  Meyer,  judged  a  very  large  and 
closely  contested  class  of  sporting  dogs.  Although  competing  against 
much  larger  dogs,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  judge  was  im- 
pressed bv  the  true  type  and  merry  manner  of  the  Cocker  Spaniel, 
Ch.  My  Own  Brucie,  which  has  carried  him  to  victory  for  the  Amer- 
ican Kennel  Club  prize  for  best  sporting  dog  of  1938  and  several 
times  best  in  show.  Second  went  to  Dr.  Samuel  Milbank's  Labrador 
Retriever,  Ch.  Earlsmoor  Moor  of  Arden,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
this  breed,  shown  in  fine  form  and  the  only  representative  of  his 
breed  ever  to  win  best  in  show  in  this  country  which  he  has  done  on 
two  occasions.  Pressing  him  extremely  (Continued  on  page  15) 


Pholoqraphs  hy  P.  T.  JONES 


WALDECK KENNELS 

Edw.  L.  Winslow,  Owner 
Announces  the  removal  of  his  kennel  of 

ST.  BERNARDS 


from  Oenoke  Ridge,  New  Canaan 

to  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
on  Route  7  on  or  about  April  1st. 

Mail  Address 
O.  Box  159C.  STAMFORD,  CONN. 
Telephone  New  Canaan  1121 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Crown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 
Manager— ERNEST  WELLS 
"Phone,  Tuxedo  289     Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


DALMATIANS 

Tattoo  Kennels 

Registered 

Newtown*  Pa. 
P.  O.  Box  S  8 


Ch.  Hignu  ood  Don  Juan  of  Tattoo 


THE  "REIGATE" 

Distinctive  Dalmatians 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Close  —  Mrs.  George  Lane 

Address  Box  312 
Smithfield,  Virginia 


WEST  HIGHLAND 
WHITE  TERRIERS 

ROBINRIDGE  KENNELS 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Mo 


nay 


Best  of  Breed  and  Best  Braee 
Morris  and  Essex  1938 

Write 

HARRY    H ARDC  ASTLE 
EGYPT,  MASS. 


The  Great  Pyrenees 

The  ideal  dog  for  American 


old./ 


Affectionate,  i 
companions  foi 

Puppies   ot  di.lincl 
from     the  largest 
kennels  of  the  breeC 

BASQUAERIE  KENNELS.  Reg. 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Crane.  Owners 
124  South  Street.  NFEDHAM,  MASS. 
Tel.  NEEdham  0080 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning  Stock 
For  Sale 

Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
81  Myrtle  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


SHOW  PROSPECT 

Scottie  Puppies 

Sired  by  son  of  Int.  Ch. 
Walsino  WaUet  out  of  daugh- 
ter of  Ch.  Heather  <l«hl  Find- 
er, sire  of  15  champions. 
Blacks,  brindles.  Also  young 
proven  lirood  matron.  Black 
Excellent  mother,  good  in 
points,  finest  breeding. 

TAM  O'  SHANTER  KENNELS 

Near  Country  Club 
ABILENE   TEXAS 


PEKINGESE 

MERRICKA 
KENNELS 

Mrs.  Philip  M. 

Schaffner 
77  Byron  Road 
Merrick,  L.  1. 

Tel.  Freeport 
86" 


IRISH 

TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  mature 

stork,  excellent  breed- 

H 

ing,   wonderful  dis- 

positions. Reasonably 

priced. 

LEONARD  W.  G0S8 

Ohio  State  University 

Columbus  Ohio 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 

I  I  I  IMC  I  IC  I  FARM 

KENNELS 


HAriisBUMii: 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Feri  Flottenberg 

Red 

Ch.  Heini  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 

Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 

R.F.D.  1  Creenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  Stamford  4-3475 


CHOWS 
AND 
DALMATIANS 


TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

OYSTER  BAY,  P.  0.  BOX  239,  LONG  ISLAND 
Tel.  Oyster  Bay  1344 

Dogs    may    be    seen    by    appointment  only 

We  do  NOT  publish  a  catalogue 

MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Black-moor  Beacon  of  O 


Puppies  sired  by  this  dog  out  of 
imported  bitches  for  sale 
Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.  Wamsutta  Fermanagh  II 

Ine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  I 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 

tTtrrht   slmmninna   nt  stnH 


Eight  champions  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  owner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


BUFFALO  PORTABLE  FENCING 

•^^tapM  Your  dogs  ploy  solely  in  thfs  sturdy 
^■w^1  kennel  yard.  Easily,  quickly  set  up 
and  moved.  Size  7  x14  x5' high  with 
gate.  Shipped  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
on  receipt  of  $27.50  check,  M.  O.  or 
N.  Y.  draft.  Send  6c  for  Booklet  89 - C 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.  Si 


SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIERS 


Ch.  Nornay  Saddler 

(Ch.  Travelling  Fox  Ex  Wyrksop  Surprise) 

39  limes  Best  in  Show 

At  Stud  to  approved  Bitches.  It  is 
suggested  that  reservations  he  applied 
for   as   far   in   advance   as  possible. 

Ship  Bitches  to  Leonard  Brumby, 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A  feiv  choice  puppies  are  available. 

WISSABOO  KENNELS 

OLD  WESTBURY  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  522 


Ch.  Edelueis  tlu  Labor y  of  Salmagundi 


HE  PO 
OF  A 


DLE  CLU 
E1ICA 


EST.  1931 

MEMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  KENNEL  CLUB 

Mr.  Loring  L.  Marshall,  Delegate 
Miss  Miriam  Hall.  Secretary 
Bedford.  New  York 

The  kennels  listed  below  have  dogs  and  puppies  for  sale: 


STANDARDS 

SUNSTORM  KENNELG 

Mr.  George  Frelinghuysen,  Owner 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

STANDARDS 
KENNELS  OF  SALMAGUNDI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Justin  W.  Griess,  Owners 
Hamilton,  Mass. 


STANDARDS 

HILLANDALE  KENNELS 

&  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Owners 
54  Hope  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

STANDARDS 
ENSARR  KENNELS 

Mrs.  W.  French  Githens,  Owner 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


STANDARDS 

PUTTENCOVE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Owners 
Manchester,  Mass. 

MINIATURES 

CATAWBA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  James  M.  Austin,  Owner 
Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 

STANDARDS 

PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  Owner 
Elberon,  N.  J. 
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Idlth  ill  the  Field  by  George  Turrell 


Percy  Jones 

Above  is  Cinar's  Soot,  the  IQ58  winner  of  the  Country  Life  and  The 
Sportsman  Cocker  Spaniel  Trophy;  his  master  and  mistress  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Roland  Harriman;  the  perpetual  challenge  trophy  and  their  replica 

Cocker  Trophy  ....  Futurity  ....  Southern  Spaniel  Trial 


Brothers  seem  to  be  piaying  an  important 
part  in  the  competition  for  the  Country 
Life  and  The  Sportsman  field  trial 
trophies  this  year.  We  told  you  last  month 
about  the  two  Labradors  Glenairlie  Rocket, 
the  winner,  and  Freehaven  Jay,  second  for 
the  retriever  trophy.  Now,  having  checked 
over  the  Cocker  records,  we  find  that  the 
winner  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Roland  Harriman's 
Cinar  Soot,  a  brother  from  a  succeeding  litter 
of  Dr.  Milbank's  Cinar's  Spot  of  Earlsmoor, 
first  in  1937.  Both  of  them  are  sired  by  Dan 
of  Cinar  an  imported  dog  whose  sire  was  a 
champion  in  England,  and  whose  dam,  Merlin 
Mistletoe,  is  also  imported  and  whelped  two 
field  trial  winners  before  she  was  brought  to 
this  country.  We  now  hear  that  there  is  still 
another  litter  of  the  same  breeding.  These 
puppies  have  been  distributed  anion"  people 
who  are  sure  to  make  field  dogs  of  them,  so 
the  competition,  for  the  1939  trophy  should 
be  keen.  It  seems  that  Soot  himself  is  the 
sire  of  a  puppy — there  was  only  one.  Per- 
haps it  will  take  care  of  the  1940  contest. 

Soot,  called  Dusky  for  short  (it  was  found 
almost  impossible  to  say  "sit  Soot"  without 
becoming  tongue-tied),  is  a  large  handsome 
Cocker  of  the  English  type,  obviously  built 
for  field  work  and  capable  of  dragging  the 
biggest  and  toughest  crippled  cock  pheasant 
out  of  the  briars.  He  is  all  black  except  for 
a  streak  of  white  under  his  chin  and  on  his 
chest,  as  you  can  see  from  the  picture  on  this 
page.  There  is  nothing  of  the  lap  dog  about 
him,  a  failing  that  many  Cockers  have  these 
days;  in  other  words  he  is  the  type  that  we 
should  see  more  of.  Morever  when  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  office  for  the  presentation 


of  the  trophy  he  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly behaved  dog  visitors  we  have  ever  had. 
Incidentally  all  of  the  credit  for  Soot's  field 
trial  record  belongs  to  Tom  Briggs,  veteran 
trainer  and  handler  of  the  Harriman  retriev- 
ers. Soot  is  the  first  Cocker  that  Briggs  has 
ever  had  in  his  charge  so  they  made  their 
successful  debut  in  spaniel  trials  together. 

WINS.  There  are  deplorably  few  worthwhile 
Cocker  stakes  at  the  present  time.  Many  of 
them  lack  the  minimum  of  six  dogs  required 
if  points  towards  our  trophy  are  to  be  credited. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  Soot  did  remarkably  well, 
and  as  you  can  see  in  the  following  list  most 
of  his  wins  were  in  large  stakes  against  good 
competition.  His  record  was  as  follows:  2nd 
in  the  Cocker  Open  All-Age  at  Fishers  Is- 
land with  8  entries;  4th  in  the  Open  All-Age 
at  the  Monmouth  County  Trial  at  Yander- 
berg,  N.  J.,  with  9  entries;  3rd  in  Open 
All- Age  at  the  Valley  Forge  trial  with  11 
entries;  2nd  in  the  Limit  stake  of  the  Cocker 
Spaniel  Club  of  America's  event  at  Yerbank, 
X.  Y.,  with  11  entries;  and  1st  in  the  Open 
All-Age  at  the  same  event  with  16  entries. 
The  total  number  of  credits  gained  was  24, 
far  more  than  any  competitor.  This  is  a  fine 
record  indeed,  especially  when  the  dog  in 
question  is  still  under  two  years  of  age.  You 
will  note  that  all  but  one  of  the  wins  were 
in  All-Age  stakes  so  many  of  his  competitors 
were  dogs  of  riper  years  and  experience. 

Soot's  first  in  the  Open  All- Age  at  Yer- 
bank gives  him  a  leg  toward  his  field  trial 
championship.  Spot  the  older  brother  also  has 
half  his  championship  so  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  race  between  the  two  next  season.  As 


both  their  names  are  on  the  Country  Life 
and  The  Sportsman  trophy  they  are  eligible 
for  another  award — a  replica  of  the  above 
trophy — when  and  if  they  become  field  trial 
champions. 

THE  TROPHY.  The  Country  Life  and 
The  Sportsman  Perpetual  Field  Trial  Chal- 
lenge Trophy  for  Cocker  Spaniels  is  similar 
to  the  ditto  retriever  trophy  in  many  ways. 
Like  the  retriever  trophy  it  is  given  for  the 
American-bred  dog  or  bitch  winning  the  most 
credits  during  the  calendar  year  in  stakes  in 
A.  K.  C.  licensed  or  member  club  field  trials. 
Also  like  the  retriever  trophy  only  dogs  bcrn 
on  or  after  January  1st  of  the  year  preceding 
the  trial  are  eligible,  and  it  can  only  be  com- 
peted for  in  stakes  open  to  both  amateur  and 
professional  handlers.  The  name  of  the  dog, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  owner  and  breeder 
are  engraved  on  the  trophy  each  year.  A 
smaller  replica  is  presented  outright  to  the 
owner  of  the  winner,  and  as  we  said  above  an 
additional  trophy  will  be  awarded  for  the  dog 
whose  name  has  been  engraved  on  the  chal- 
lenge trophy  and  shall  during  its  lifetime  win 
the  title  of  field  trial  champion. 

The  scoring  system  for  the  trophy  follows: 
In  Puppy,  Novice  or  Non-Winners  stakes 
open  to  amateur  and  professional  handlers: 
1st  place  shall  count  5  credits 
2nd     "       "       "     3  •'$?! 
3rd     "       "       "     2  " 
4th  "     1  credit 

In  Open  All-Age  stakes  open  to  both  ama- 
teur and  professional  handlers: 

1st  place  shall  count  9  credits 
2nd     "       "       "     6  " 
3rd     "       "       "    4  " 
4th     "       "       "     2  " 
Certificates  of  merit  have  no  credit  value. 

FUTURITY.  We  have  long  bewailed  the  fact 
that  Cockers,  the  most  popular  breed  of  dog 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  are  so 
poorly  represented  in  the  field.  There  are  only 
a  handful  of  good  field  trial  performers  out 
of  all  the  thousands  and  the  breed  is  in  grave 
danger  of  becoming  worthless  for  anything 
but  house  dogs.  That's  the  reason  we  like  big 
working  Cockers  like  Cinar's  Soot  and  some 
of  the  others  you  see  in  the  trials  and  that's 
also  the  reason  we  feel  that  the  Futurity  stake 
is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  Cocker 
world.  This  stake  is  sponsored  by  the  Cocker 
Spaniel  Field  Trial  Club  of  America  and  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  department  before. 
Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
Cockers  for  field  trials  and  to  bring  out  a 
larger  number  of  puppies  each  year.  Accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Wheeler  Page  they  have  already 
received  the  nominations  of  25  bitches  for 
stake  to  be  run  in  November  of  this  year,  and 
though  the  nominations  of  puppies  from  these 
bitches  are  not  due  until  the  10th  of  .March 
they  have  already  received  an  encouraging 
number.  They  have  the  following  guaranteed 
purses:  1st,  $250;  2nd,  $125;  3rd,  $75  with 
$50  additional  to  the  breeder  of  the  winning 
puppy.  Due  to  popular  demand  this  stake  has 
been  made  an  annual  affair. 

The  rules  state  that  nominations  for  the 
1940  stake  must  be  made  between  January 
1st  and  October  30th.  The  stake  for  which 
these  nominations  are  to  be  made  will  be  run 
the  following  year  (probably  at  Yerbank, 
N.  Y.).  Puppies  must  be  nominated  by  March 
10th  of  the  year  in  which  the  stake  will  be 
run.  It  is  open  to  both  American  and  Eng- 
lish type  Cockers  and  is  not  restricted  to 
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embers.  The  newly  elected  of- 
;ers  of  the  club  are  as  follows: 
resident  Wheeler  H.  Page,  Vice 
resident  Ralph  C.  Craig,  and 
ecretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  George 
.  Carruthers. 


OUTHERN  SPANIEL 
'RIAL:  Another  interesting  trial, 
ne  in  which  both  Springers  and 
'ockers  participated  was  the  third 
jnning  of  the  Georgia-Carolina 
ield  Trial  down  on  the  Whitehall 
'lantation  near  Savannah,  Georgia, 
1  January.  Spaniels  are  not  com- 
lon  in  the  South  for  this  is  the 
ind  of  Pointers  and  Setters,  so 
he  majority  of  the  entries  were 
wned  by  Northerners  and  fresh 
rom  Northern  covers  and  pheas- 
nts.  Quail  were  used  instead  of  the 
sual  pheasants  for  this  trial  and 
he  spaniels  were  faced  with  the 
>roblem  of  marking  and  retrieving 
i  much  smaller  bird  than  they 
vere  used  to.  We  hear  that  the 
najority  of  them  did  exceedingly 
veil,  and  when  during  the  second 
.eries  of  the  Springer  stake  a  na- 
ive bevy  of  birds  was  found  they 
tad  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
vorth  as  "single"  dogs.  As  a  mat- 
er of  fact  this  is  the  idea  behind 
he  trial  as  we  understand  it.  To 
demonstrate  that  spaniels  are  ideal 
iogs  to  use  in  conjunction  with 
.vide  ranging  Pointers  and  Setters 
for   quail   shooting.    The  "bird 
iogs"  to  be  used  to  find  the  coveys 
and  the  spaniels  to  retrieve  and 
hunt  out  the  singles  in  the  heavy 
:over  they  usually  scatter  in.  The 
scene  of  this  trial  was  a  ten  acre 
broom  straw  field  somewhere  near 
the  Savannah  River.  It  was  con- 
ducted very  much  as  the  average 
Northern  spaniel  trial  would  be, 
birds  being  planted  for  the  dogs 
to  work  on.  How  about  a  trial 
actually  combining  both  types  of 
dog?  To  our  way  of  thinking  it 
would  be  an  interesting  and  very 
workable  experiment. 

Dog  stars 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

close  in  third  place  came  Harry 
Hartnett's  Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Milson 
Top  Notcher,  the  present  leader  of 
his  breed  as  were  his  forebears, 
Ch.  Milson  O'Boy,  Ch.  Higgins 
Red  Coat,  and  Ch.  Higgins  Red 
Pat.  Like  them  he  showed  stun- 
ning style  together  with  a  gleam- 
ing rich  red  coat.  Fourth,  T.  Nor- 
man Morrow's  Springer  Spaniel, 
Colonel  of  Audley,  beautifully 
broken  in  color,  proper  propor- 
tions, ideally  combining  substance 
and  quality  and  a  fast  free  mover. 
Unplaced  but  apparently  well  up  in 
the  rating  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angier 
Biddle  Duke's  great  Pointer,  Ch. 
Pennine  Paramount,  a  six  time 
best  in  show  winner,  and  a  superb- 
ly symmetrical  and  stylish  show- 
ing bird  dog  which  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  spectators. 

NON-SPORTING  DOGS.  Al- 
though not  so  large  as  sporting, 
working,  terrier,  and  hound  groups 
the  non-sporting  dog  class  fur- 
nished some  very  close  competi- 
tion. However,  there  was  no  stop- 


ping Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt's 
Poodle,  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung  Frau, 
whose  beautifully  barbered,  snow 
white  coat  enhanced  her  correct 
conformation.  The  judge,  Vincent 
G.  Perry,  later  remarked,  "I  could 
find  nothing  about  her  which  de- 
tracted from  the  picture  of  ele- 
gance so  vital  to  the  Poodle  breed 
and  that  includes  the  much  dis- 
puted carriage  of  tail.  She  is  a 
beautifully  balanced  Poodle  and 
one  of  good  coat  and  style."  Sec- 
ond went  to  Mrs.  A.  V.  Hallo- 
well's  Chow,  Ch.  Lee  Wol  Lah 
Son,  a  big,  massive,  square  built, 
rich  red,  with  the  desired  scowling 
expression  and  absolute  soundness. 
He  is  an  excellent  showman  and 
the  current  leader  of  his  breed  in 
the  East.  According  to  the  judge, 
with  a  bit  more  coat  he  might 
have  won  and  he  was  the  group's 
best  mover.  Third,  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Bonney's  Dalmatian,  Tally  Ho 
Sirius,  a  very  tvpical,  clean-cut 
dog  with  evenly  distributed  spots, 
the  best  of  running  gear,  so  essen- 
tial in  this  coach  dog  breed,  and 
fast  free  action.  He  was  bred  by 
his  owner  and  represents  five  gen- 
erations of  Tally  Ho  breeding. 
Fourth,  Harry  J.  Brogman's  Bos- 
ton Terrier,  Ch.  Stepper's  Gallant 
Son,  a  well-marked  stylish  little 
chap  of  cobby  build  and  good  legs 
and  feet  but  according  to  judicial 
action  less  highly  regarded  than 
the  aforementioned  trio  which 
seemed  to  be  very  closely  matched 
in  merit. 

HOUNDS.  Although  usually 
shown  by  a  professional  handler, 
the  Beagle,  Ch.  Meadowlark 
Draftsman  was  handled  by  his 
owner  Mrs.  William  du  Pont,  Jr. 
He  is  a  workmanlike,  merry  man- 
nered little  hound  of  rich  colora- 
tion and  excellent  action.  The 
judge  Chetwood  Smith,  remarked, 
"The  six  dogs  left  in  the  ring  were 
all  high  class,  in  my  judgment  all 
well  above  ninety  points.  I  would 
mentally  rate  the  Beagle  at  ninety- 
four  so  you  can  see  how  close  it 
must  have  been  between  him  and 
the  fourth  place  Dachshund  (Mrs. 
Annis  A.  Jones'  Ch.  Herman  Rink- 
ton)  not  to  mention  the  two  in 
between  (Q.  A.  Shaw  McKean's 
Afghan  Hound,  Rudiki  of  Prides 
Hill,  and  the  Greyhound,  Wind- 
holme  Kennels'  Ch.  White  Rose 
of  Boveway,  placed  second  and 
third  respectively)."  Rudiki  is  a 
profusely  coated  reddish  fawn  with 
the  long  shoulder,  flank,  leg  hair 
and  topknot  of  a  lighter  shading. 
Ch.  White  Rose  of  Boveway  is  a 
medium  sized  bitch  which  immedi- 
ately attracts  attention  by  reason 
of  being  all  white  which  enhances 
her  symmetry.  She  is  a  four  time 
breed  winner  at  Westminster.  Ch. 
Herman  Rinkton,  rated  by  many 
the  best  of  his  breed  ever  seen, 
was  his  usual  effervescent  self,  al- 
ways a  great  crowd  pleaser  and 
according  to  ringside  applause  the 
favorite.  Retained  in  the  ring 
after  ten  hounds  had  been  excused, 
were  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's 
Bloodhound,  Ch.  Brigadier  of  Rey- 
nalton,  the  best  of  his  breed  ever 
{Continued  on  page  18) 


Golden  Retrievers 


DEER-CREEK 


RIP  OF  DEER  CREEK 

Several  pups  available  by  Rip  of  Deer  Creek  out  of  Rockhaven  Queen 
of  Deer  Creek.  Rip  has  been  a  consistent  winner  at  trials.  Queen  has 
produced  consistent  winners. 

BRED  FOR  FIELD  TRIAL  CHAMPIONS 


PAUL  BAKEWELL,  III 


1601  Railway  Exchange 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Keep  Your  Dogs 

free 
FROM  WORMS 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  No.  652 


N  EMA 


WORM  CAPSULES 


EFFECTIVELY  REMOVE  LARGE  ROUND- 
WORMS AND  HOOKWORMS  IN  DOGS  OF 
ALL  BREEDS  AND  ALL  AGES.  DEPENDABLE 

Nema  Booklet  tells  you  about  worms 
Address  Desk  N-20-C  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


BOXERS 

Puppies  and  Grown  Stock 
Usually  For  Sale 

SUMBULA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Palmedo 
New  Milford,  Conn. 
Tel.  350  New  Milford 

New  York  Sales  Office 
590  Madison  Ave. 
Tel.  Plaza  3-8998 


WE   are  breeding   the   very   best  of 
American  Cocker  Spaniels  combin- 
ing  the   blood  of   the  following 
great  dogs  Red  Brucie,  Ch.  All  Aglow,  Ch. 
My   Own  Peler  Manning,   Sweet  Georgia 
Brown  and  other  great  dogs  of  the  breed. 
Send  for  stud  cards,  catalog 
and  price  list. 

BAR  HARBOR  KENNELS 

BAR  HARBOR  MAINE 


SHOCK  PROOF  LEASH 
Aleash  that  is  constructed 
to  foil  the  nefarious  plans 
of  the  most  i  m  pulsi  ve  dogs, 
with  no  damage  to  their 
throats. 

Two  Models 

101  braided  leash  $1.00 

102  saddle  leather  $2.50 
LARSON  MFG.  CO. 

Woodstock,  Illinois 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Miaaes  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Address:  Berwvn.  Pa. 


PEDIGREE  BLANKS 

We  are  pleased  to  offer 
generous  supply  of  four 
generation  pedigree  blanks 
to  breeders  of  Pure  Bred 
Dogs.  Beautifully  printed. 
No  advertising.  Simply  ad- 
dress: 

KENNEL  DEPT. 
Country  Life 
444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


Duplex  FILE  of  proper  weight  1* 

Duplex  CHARTS  >howlng 

how  to  lrim-12  breedi . .  eoch  .25 

Duplex  DOG  DRESSER 


»1. 


*3J 


SET  IT  UP  YOURSELF 

...AS  LOW  AS 


$ 
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•  Order  note,  or 
write  for  free  Cat' 
a  log  ZC'3. 
Carefully  carpen- 
tered sections,  of 
vermin-proof  red 
cedar,  makellodg- 
Hon  Kennels  easy 
and  simple  to 
erect.  Rain-proof, 
weather-proof  job 
assured!  All  sizes. 

E.  F.  HODGSON 
CO. 

1 1 08  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
730  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 


2  ft.  X  2'/2  ft  $18.00 

2  ',2  ft.  X  4  ft   20.00 

3'/2  ft.  x  5  ft   27.50 


DOG  BEDS 

18  in.  x  24  in..  .$  6.50 
24  in.  x  30  in. .  .  10.00 
30  in.  x  42  in. .  .    I  5.00 


fyoh  BENCH  Oh  FIELD 


2>0fi  NEED 
aG<uiifdetefyood 

Fine  pedigree,  splendid  inheritance  .  .  .  but 
condition,  whether  for  bench  or  field,  de- 
pends largely  on  diet.  If  you  feed  Tl-O-GA, 
you  can  be  sure  your  dogs  receive  every  food 
element  they  need  ...  in  the  correct  ratio. 

TI-O-GA  Dog  Foods  are  scientifically  bal- 
anced, based  on  generations  of  actual  con- 
trolled kennel  experiments.  They  are  com- 
plete foods.  No  supplements  needed.  Easy 
to  prepare,  they  save  you  labor  and  are  eco- 
m  imical  to  feed. 

Read  about  our  experiments,  about  our  tests 
and  why  TI-O-GA  is  the  food  you've  always 
wanted  for  your  dogs.  Mail  the  coupon. 


DOG  <utd  PUPPY  FOODS 


DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

MYSTIC,  CONN. 


BALORATIONS,  Inc.,  Div.  of  Tioga  Mills  IhcT 
Dept.  CL  339,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  Free  Booklet. 

□  Send  10  lb.  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Dog  Food.  (En- 
closed is  $1.00  .  .  .  $1.25  west  of  Mississippi 
.  .  .  offer  good  in  U.  S.  only.) 

Name  

Address  
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On  the  lOUntry  Mate  by  George  Turrell 


1 


Tom  Keliey 


Early  Spring  Cat  He  Sales 

AVRSHIRES:  March  7.  Henrv  M.  Schaffer  Auction,  Fleetwood.  Pa. 

April  29.  Ohio  Ayrshire  Club  Sale. 

GUERNSEYS:  March  21.  Dispersal  of  John  B.  Seitz'  Herd.  Camp 

Hill.  Pa. 

March  28.  S.  F.  Maccracken  Estate  Dispersal.  Lancaster.  Ohio. 

March  29.  Florida  Promotion  Sale.  Largo.  Florida. 

April  8.  Dispersal  of  Stephen  Golubic's  herd.  Fleetwood.  Pa. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS:  March  P.  Earlsville  Sale.  Mexico.  X.-Y. 

March  15.  Plung  Bros.  Estate  Sale,  Hudson.  N.  V. 

March  20.  Annual  Iowa  Holstein  Breeders'  Sale,  Waterloo.  Iowa. 

March  27.  J.  E.  Murphy  Dispersal,  Hammond.  Wis. 

March  28.  Struve  Bros.  Dispersal,  Plymouth.  Wis. 

March  20-50.  W.  L.  Baird  and  Francis  Darcey  25th  Anniversary 

Sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown.  Wis. 
April  6.  104th  Earlville  Sale.  Earlville.  X.  Y. 
April  12.  Elkhorn  Spring  Sale,  Elkhorn.  Wis. 
April  27.  Xew  England  Spring  Sale.  Brattleboro.  Yt. 
April  27.  Backus  Bros.  Special  Heifer  Sale.  Earlville,  X.  Y. 

ABERDEEN   ANGUS:    March  6.  Bendavis  Farms  Dispersal, 

Rushville.  Indiana. 
March  15-14.  Iowa  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders'  Sale.  Des  Moines. 
March  15.  Texas  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders"  Sale.  Fort  Worth. 
March  16.  Mercer  County  Spring  Sale,  Aledo.  111. 
March  20.  Oklahoma   Aberdeen  Angus   Breeders'  Assn.  Second 

Annual  Sale,  Stock  Yards,  Okla.  City. 
March  20-21.  Nebraska  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders'  Spring  Sale  and 

Show,  Columbus,  Xeb. 
March  23.  Illinois  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders'  Sale.  Springfield.  111. 
April  IS.  Howard  Co.  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders'  Sale.  Fayette.  Mo. 
April  24.  Northern  Illinois  Breeders'  Sale,  Sterling,  111. 

JERSEYS:  April  15.  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  University  Farm. 


Three  Springs  Goat  Farm 


A short  time  ago  we  went  out  to  Three 
Springs  Farm  in  Califon.  Xew  Jersey, 
to  see  Donald  E.  Marshall's  licensed 
goat  dairy.  This  was  our  first  encounter  with 
goat  s  milk  production  since  we  visited  Mr. 
Juan  Ceballos'  Three  Winds  Dairy  (the  simi- 
larity of  the  names  is  accidental )  out  in  West- 
bun-.  Long  Island.  At  that  time  we  described 
in  this  department  the  methods  used  to  pro- 
duce certified  milk,  marveling  at  the  great 
demand  for  goat's  milk  for  babies,  invalids, 
and  those  who  just  like  it,  and  pointing  out 
that  goats  are  not  the  dirty,  evil  smelling 
beasts  that  many  people  believe  them  to  be 
but  are  almost  as  adaptable  to  modern  dairy 
methods  as  cattle  and  produce  delicious  milk. 
We  were  therefore  more  or  less  prepared  for 
what  we  saw  at  Mr.  Marshall's  farm:  the 
sanitary  methods  and  well  cared  for  goats. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  estab- 
lishments is  the  fact  that  the  Three  Springs 
herd  was  a  business  proposition  from  the  first 
whereas  the  Ceballos  dairy  was  started  as  an 
experiment  and  later  grew  into  a  lucrative 
business.  The  consequence  was  that  we 
learned  a  lot  more  about  the  commercial  side 
of  goat's  milk  production  from  Mr.  Marshall. 

TOGGEN  BURGS.  This  herd  of  Toggen- 
burgs  was  started  three  years  ago.  Donald 
Marshall,  finding  business  conditions  in  the 
city  not  to  his  liking  at  that  time,  decided  to 
"go  back  to  the  land."  He  purchased  his 
present  fertile  farm  in  the  Xew  Jersey  hills 
out  between  Morristown  and  Hackettstown. 
He  repaired  and  redecorated  the  substantial 
hundred  and  fifty  year  old  house  complete 
with  oil  burner  and  modern  plumbing:  named 
it  Three  Springs  Farm  because  three  springs 
rise  in  the  hillside  behind  the  house,  and 
started  into  business,  despite  skeptical  friends, 
with  a  pair  of  goats.  This  pair  has  now  grown 
to  twenty-eight,  and  Mr.  Marshall  will  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  his  flock.  It  would  have 
reached  an  even  higher  number  this  year  if 


last  year  hadn't  proved  to  be  a  "  buck  year." 
In  other  words.  Mr.  Marshall's  does  presented 
him  with  seventeen  buck  kids  and  only  five 
does  with  which  to  increase  the  milking  herd. 
He  says  that  he  can  keep  on  increasing  for 
some  time  and  still  be  able  to  sell  all  the  milk 
he  can  produce. 

Marshall  first  became  familiar  with  goats 
and  goat's  milk  while  on  the  island  of  Crete 
where  he  sold  automobiles  and  tractors  shortly 
after  graduating  from  college.  There  the 
herdsmen  drove  their  flocks  of  goats  from 
door  to  door  milking  them  to  order.  Xor  was 
he  unfamiliar  with  farming  methods  when  he 
started,  for  he  had  spent  many  summer  vaca- 
tions working  on  a  farm  and  had  studied 
agricultural  engineering  at  Cornell. 

DAIRY  METHODS.  Some  newsreel  men 
were  at  the  farm  the  day  we  arrived,  taking 
moving  pictures.  We  followed  around  as  they 
made  their  shots,  and  it  wasn't  long  before 
we  had  a  brief  but  comprehensive  insight  into 
the  workings  of  the  dairy.  The  milking  does 
are  kept  in  a  long  barn  with  their  heads  pro- 
truding through  board  frames  that  serve  as 
stanchions.  The  floor  of  the  barn  is  of  con- 
crete and  an  easily  cleaned  trough  runs  behind 
the  whole  length  of  the  row  of  stalls.  The 
entire  place  gleams  with  whitewash  and 
scrubbed  cleanliness,  and  while  the  equipment 
isn't  as  elaborate  as  that  at  the  Ceballos 
dairy,  it  is  efficient  looking  and  workmanlike. 

At  milking  time  the  does  are  led  from  their 
stalls  or  from  the  pasture  where  they  graze 
in  good  weather  to  a  room  where,  after  being 
washed,  they  jump  up  on  a  small  platform 
so  that  the  dairyman  in  a  spotless  white  uni- 
form can  milk  them.  The  milk,  after  being 
cooled,  is  poured  into  sterile  cartons  which 
are  sealed  and  dated.  Goat's  milk  has  a  lower 
bacteria  count  than  cow's  milk  and  therefore 
will  keep  perfectly  for  a  longer  time.  It  is 
rich  in  salts  and  phosphates  some  of  which 
are  not  found  in  cow's  milk  and  runs  around 
four  per  cent  butterfat.  The  fat,  however,  is 
in  such  tiny  globules  that  it  does  not  rise 
and  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  special  separating 


device  to  remove  the  cream.  The  saks  and 
phosphates  are  particularly  valuable  for  in- 
fants, people  with  stomach  disorders  and 
others  allergic  to  cow's  milk.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief  there  is  no  objectionable  smell 
to  the  female  goat.  It's  only  the  buck  that 
smells  during  the  breeding  season  which  lasts 
from  October  to  May. 

ECONOMY.  One  thing  about  the  dairy  barn 
that  struck  us  at  once  was  the  fact  that  six 
or  eight  cows  would  have  filled  the  building 
to  capacity,  yet  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
three  times  as  many  goats.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  goat  dairying.  They  take  up 
much  less  space  than  cows,  eat  a  lot  less — 
seven  goats  to  one  cow  is  the  usual  ratio; 
and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  milk 
at  many  times  the  price  commanded  by  cow's 
milk.  To  give  you  the  figures,  it  costs  about 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  to  feed  a  goat.  The 
milk  sells  readily  at  from  forty  cents  a  quart 
wholesale  to  sixty  cents  a  quart  retail,  and 
a  good  milker  should  average  two  quarts  a 
day  per  year.  This  same  good  milker  will 
give  five  or  six  quarts  a  day  when  she  first 
freshens  and  three  or  four  on  the  average. 
The  lactation  period  lasts  ten  or  eleven 
months  and  Mr.  Marshall  has  heard  of  it 
lasting  two  years.  The  trouble  is  that  they 
have  a  very  definite  breeding  season  so  it  is 
hard  to  keep  up  the  milk  supply  all  through 
the  year.  It  is  hoped  that  this  and  other  diffi- 
culties can  be  overcome  in  time  by  selective 
breeding.  Goat  dairying,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  is  a  pretty  new  undertaking  and 
no  one  knows  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  future  by  using  the  proper  bloodlines. 

DISEASE.  Goats  are  prolific,  averaging  two 
kids  at  a  time,  three  being  common  and  five 
being  heard  of  occasionallv.  At  present,  at 
least,  thev  are  hardv  too.  though  Mr.  Mar- 
shall thinks  that  succeeding  generations  bred 
for  heavy  production  and  kept  in  the  con- 
finement of  dairies  may  be  more  susceptible 
to  tuberculosis.  Bangs  disease,  and  other  cat- 
tle maladies  than  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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BETTER  STABLES  WITH 


PLANS  AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Above  is  a  miniature  model  built  in  our  Engineering  De- 
partment .  .  .  here  is  beauty  and  convenience  in  a  combined 
garage  and  horse  stable.  It  carries  out  the  modern  idea  of 
compactness  and  accessibility  with  the  interior  providing 
for  animal  health  and  comfort.  A  new  CLAY  HORSE 

STABLE  CATALOG  is 
just  off  the  press.  Write 

S^M^  ^    for  your  copy- 


Call  on  us  for  specialized  informa- 
tion on  modern  methods  of  housing 
horses  and  livestock.  Clay  designed 
and  equipped  stables  mean  comfort, 
convenience  and  health  to  your 
valuable  animals.  Horse  stables  and 
Dairy  Barns  are  the  pride  of  any 
fine  estate.  Clay  equipment  adds, 
besides  convenience,  that  touch  of 
orderliness  so  much  desired  by  those 
who  make  a  hobby  or  business  of 
fine  horses  and  dairy  cows. 


1 

♦ 

1  | 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  FOR  HORSE  STABLES  AND  DAIRY  BARNS 


to 


HORSE  STABLE 
EQUIPMENT 


Door  Grilles 
Feed  Boxes 
Feed  Panels 
Hay  Racks 
Manger  Rails 
Partition  Grilles 


Water  Cups 
Window  Guards 
Saddle  &  Bridle  Racks 
Plans 
Tail  Rails 
Tie  Rings 


DAIRY  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


Ventilating  Windows 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 


Barn  Ventilators 
Bull  Pens 

Calf  &  Cow  Pens 
Litter  Carriers 
Lever  Stalls 
Stalls  &  Stanchions 
Plans 

Ventilating  Windows 
Ventilating  Systems 


DEPT.  7, 

3  39  KERN  STREET,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA    binghamton,  n.  y. 


'Let  The  Best  Horse  Win 


DEVON 

1939  Dates 
MAY  24,  25,  2G,  27,  29,  3© 


Devon  again  extends  the  hand  of 
good  fellowship  to  all  owners  and 
exhibitors  of  the  Horse. 

Another  brilliant  six-day  show 
will  be  given  at  Devon  this  Spring. 

Send  for  Prize  List 


ST.  GEORGE  BOND.  Secretary 

DEVON  HORSE  SHOW  AND  COUNTRY  FAIR 

801  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'Let  The  Best  Horse  W  in  ". 


Ireland 


HORSES 


America 


BUY  IRISH-BRED  HORSES 

Win  Races  Enjoy  Hunting 

Come  to  the  World  Famous 

DUBLIN  HORSE  SHOW 

and 

BLOODSTOCK  SALES 


August  8th  to  12th 


See  and  Buy  the  Best  of 
IRISH  THOROUGHBREDS  and  HUNTERS 


COUNTRY  LIFE  &  THE  SPORTSMAN,  March.  1939 
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A  New  Conception  In 

Homes  For  Thoroughbreds 


1       i  1 

True  to  Jamesway  traditions,  up-to-the-minute  features  lend  distinc- 
tion to  this  new  Streamlined  barn.  Over-all,  200  x  24  feet,  with 
twelve  box  stalls,  three  singles,  tack  room,  feed  room — and  even  a 
rumpus  room.  Indeed  a  model  stable  for  the  Casson  Thoroughbreds. 

Typical  of  comments  made  by  thousands  of  Jamesway  owners.  Jack 
Casson  said— "I  had  heard  much  of  the  James  service.  Following 
the  manufacturer's  instructions,  we  proceeded  with  the  framework, 
and  when  the  roofing  and  other  materials  arrived,  all  went  together 
like  a  custom-made  job — as  indeed  it  is." 

Before  building,  remodeling,  equipping,  or  ventilating  any  kind  of 
farm  building — find  out  about  the  free  consultation  service  offered 
by  the  Jamesway  Man.  A  letter  to  our  nearest  office  will  bring  com- 
plete information. 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  CL-39,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 


1 

1 

■ 

■  - 

ScLF  CLOSING  HORSEBACK  GATE  can  be  used 
any  type  of  fence.  A  touch  on  the  handle  lifts 
latch — A  light  push  opens  the  gate — You  pass  thn 
and  forget  it— No  pause  to  push  the  gate  shut. 


OCfT-coo\  your 
horse  down  with 
this  A-f  ! 


says  THOMAS  CREMINS,  famous 
trainer  of  polo  ponies  for  over  15  years 

'Rub  down  with  Absorbine 
Wash  to  relieve  stiffening 
—help  restore  energy" 

"It's  good  for  a  colt  or  an  old-timer 
to  be  'breezed,'  but  it's  far  from  good 
to  let  him  stiffen  up  afterwards.  That's 
why  I  insist  on  an  Absorbine  rub  after 
each  workout!  Rub  down  fetlocks, 
hocks  and  lead  tendons;  use  it  in 
your  wash  as  a 
seasoner." 

Absorbine  speeds 
up  circulation, 
helps  relieve  stif- 
fening and  sore- 
ness. Used  by 
trainers  for  over  40 
years.  Get  a  bottle 
today.  At  drug- 
gists. $2.50  a  bot- 
tle. W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


OLD-FASHIONED  POST 

hand  split  chestnut  in  3  rail  and  4  raf 
of  which  are  4'  high  when  erected.  U 
posts  creosoted  for  underground  protect 
Send  for  booklet  D 


IIIIIMIIH  IIFEIFH  FEMES,  I  nr. 
101  PARK  AVENUE    -    NEW  YORK  CITY 

Pennsylvania 'Branch.  Lincoln  Highway.  Paoli.  P». 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


How  Absorbine  Works 

Absorbine  speeds  the 
blood  through  muscles. 
The  blood  quickly  car- 
ries off  toxic  waste  mat- 
ter that  settles  in  them 
—  causing  stiffness 
after  a  hard  run. 


ABSORBINE 

is  the  approved  liniment  of  the  U.  S.  Polo  Assn. 


For  Your  Own  Muscular  Aches,  Sprains 
and  Athlete's  Foot,  use  Absorbine  Jr. 


they  are  now.  At  present  there  are 
only  three  cases  of  tubercular 
goats  on  record.  Mr.  Marshall  told 
us  about  two  of  these  but  couldn"t 
remember  about  the  third.  One 
case  was  an  experiment.  A  goat  in 
poor  condition  was  kept  with  a 
cow  that  actually  had  T.B.  and 
the  goat  contracted  it.  The  other 
was  the  case  of  a  man  who  saw 
a  "Goat  for  sale"  sign  by  the  road- 
side. He  found  that  the  goat  in 
question  was  confined  in  a  filthy 
pen  so  small  that  it  could  hardly 
turn  around,  and  apparently  it  was 
also  in  a  half-starved  condition. 
The  prospective  buyer  decided 
that  the  merciful  thing  to  do  was 
to  purchase  the  poor  beast,  take 
it  home  and  put  it  out  of  its  mis- 
ery. When  he  got  it  home  it  was 
so  grateful  for  the  good  treatment 
and  food  that  he  gave  it  that  he 
didn't  have  the  heart  to  kill  it.  It 
proved  to  be  a  T.B.  reactor. 

LICENSE.  The  Three  Springs 
herd  is  the  first  licensed  goat  dairy 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and 
as  New  Jersey  is  the  state  to  rec- 
ognize and  regulate  goat  dairies 
it  is  actually  the  first  state  licensed 
herd  in  the  country,  though  it  is 
possible  that  herds  with  local 
licenses  exist  here  and  there.  Mr. 
Marshall  received  his  license  last 
October  and  about  six  other  New 
Jersey  dairies  soon  followed.  There 
are  still  other  worthy  dairies  that 
have  not  yet  received  their  licenses, 
so  you  can  see  goat's  milk  is  a 
more  important  commodity  than 
most  people  think.  This  milk  code 
has  already  put  New  Jersey  far 
ahead  as  a  raw  goat's  milk  produc- 
ing state,  and  goat's  milk  should 
be  sold  raw  as  pasteurizing  de- 
stroys its  value.  Incidentally  until 
recently  most  of  the  goat's  milk 
has  come  from  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia where  there  are  large  range 
flocks.  This  milk  was,  with  very 
limited  exceptions  the  only  safe 
goat's  milk  available  to  the  pub- 
lic until  recently.  It  is  shipped 
canned  (condensed)  or  in  dried 
form  and  is  usually  made  into 
cheese,  one  of  the  most  important 
uses  of  goat's  milk. 

JERSEYS.  The  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  Jersey  breeding 
establishment  in  this  country  to 
breed  and  qualify  two  Medal  of 
Merit  sires,  and  the  first  to  breed 
and  qualify  a  Medal  of  Merit 
father  and  son,  has  recently  come 
to  Sibley  Farms  of  Spencer,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Recently  Mildred's  Owl 
199194  Gold  and  Silver  Medal 
sire  bred  and  owned  by  Mr.  John 
R.  Sibley,  the  owner  of  the  above 
farm,  qualified  as  a  Medal  of 
Merit  sire.  He  is  the  son  of  Sperm- 
field  Owl's  Progress  also  a  Sibley 
owned  and  bred  Gold  and  Silver 
Medal  bull  that  won  his  Medal  of 
Merit  in  193  7.  Mildred's  Owl  is 
the  sixteenth  bull  of  breed  quali- 
fied as  a  Medal  of  Merit  Sire. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mil- 
dred's Owl  has  not  belonged  to 
Mr.  Sibley  at  all  times  he  quali- 
fied entirely  under  Sibley  Farms 
ownership  and  with  the  records 
of  Sibley  bred  daughters.  When 


he  was  about  a  year  old  Jersey 
Crest  Farms  of  Oconto  Fall! 
Wisconsin  bought  him.  Four  years 
later  Mr.  Sibley  got  him  back! 
again.  A  year  and  a  half  afteil 
that  he  was  transferred  to  thtf 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College!' 
Herd  where  he  was  in  service  foil 
about  six  months  and  then  re-i 
turned  to  Sibley  for  the  rest  of  hisl 
life.  He  qualified  for  the  Silver! 
Medal  at  the  age  of  1 1  years  andl 
2  months;  the  Gold  Medal  at  15? 
years  and  10  months  and  now,  at 
the  age  of  18  years,  has  gained 
the  Medal  of  Merit. 


Dog 


stars 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

seen,  and  Miss  Rosanelle  W.  Pea-| 
body's  Borzoi,  Ch.  Otrava  ofj 
Romanoff,  a  litter  brother  of  the| 
recently  deceased  Ch.  Yigow  ofl 
Romanoff,  two  time  winner  of  the 
A.  K.  C.  prize  for  best  Americans 
bred  dog  of  all  breeds. 

TERRIERS.  Always  an  extreme- 
ly hot  group  at  Westminster  the 
terriers  appeared  to  be  even  more 
closely  matched  in  merit  than' 
usual  and  were  judged  bv  Robert 
Sedgwick.  However,  James  M. 
Austin's  Smooth  Fox  Terrier,  Ch. 
Nornay  Saddler,  the  greatest  besti 
in  show  winner  of  any  breed  in 
kennel  annals  with  forty  such  suc- 
cesses to  his  credit,  led  the  lot. 
Black  head  and  saddle  marked, 
from  which  he  gets  his  name,  he  is 
a  terrier  of  pronounced  hackney 
build  and  stance,  practically  per- 
fect type  and  certainly  the  best  of 
his  breed  ever  seen.  Second,  went 
to  John  Mulcahy's  Kerry  Blue 
Terrier,  Ch.  Bumble  Bee  of  Del- 
win,  of  ideal  size,  shape  and  sub- 
stance, finely  finished  and  full 
coat  of  the  desired  steel  blue  color. 
This  bitch  is  the  winner  of  the 
A.  K.  C.  prize  for  best  American- 
bred  terrier  of  1938.  Pressing  her 
closely  in  third  place  came  C.  C. 
Stalter's  Scottish  Terrier,  Heather 
Select,  a  sturdily  built  die-hard 
of  correct  size,  long  lean  head  with 
plenty  of  jaw  power,  dense  hard 
coat,  and  an  excellent  showTnan. 
Fourth,  Harold  M.  Florsheim's 
Welsh  Terrier,  Ch.  Towie  Thareg- 
lia,  a  richly  colored  little  chap  of 
true  taffy  type  as  compared  to 
miniature  Airedale  type  and  a 
stylish  shower.  Among  other  excel- 
lent terriers  in  this  class  were 
Anthony  Neary's  Bedlington  Ter- 
rier, Ch.  Lady  Rowena,  of  Roan- 
oaks;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  Piatt  Ben- 
netts' Bullterrier,  Coolyn  North- 
wind;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Coil's 
Irish  Terrier,  Molly  Lass;  Mrs.  J. 
G.  Winant's  West  Highland  White 
Terrier,  Wolvey  Pattern;  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Choate's  Sealyham  Ter- 
rier, Ch.  Radio  Beam  of  Robin 
Hill;  and  Iradell  Kennels'  Skye 
Terrier,  Ch.  Brocadale  Henry. 

TOYS.  The  toy  dog  group  repre- 
sented the  best  of  breed  winners  of 
the  largest  entry  of  toy  dogs  in 
recent  years  at  Westminster  and 
were  judged  by  Mrs.  William  C. 
Thompson.  The  winner,  Arthur 
Mills'  Yorkshire  Terrier,  Ch.  Miss 
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*7Ue  Hood  ta  Complete 

Oh 

FENCE 


High-Class    Saddle   Horses   and  Hunters 


Large  selection  of  both  three  and  five 
gaited  saddle  horses,  also  hunters,  half  and 
three  quarter  hreds,  with  manners  and 
hunting  experience. 

Many  of  these  horses  have  been  care- 
fully selected  during  the  winter  months 
for  the  spring  trade. 

Specialize  in  horses  with  dispositions  and 
mouths  suitable  for  ladies  and  children. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see  horses, 
let  me  know  your  requirements,  if  think 
have  anything  will  suit  you,  will  send 
photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guarantee  as  represented  ;  if 
purchaser  should  find  different  after  week 
or  ten  day's  trial,  will  refund  money  and 
pay  transportation  both  ways.  The  buyer  is 
the  judge  as  to  whether  is  as  represented. 

References :  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank.  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


HZ 


you  art-  look- 
er to  show  ;it 
iiss,   see  this 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


If  Horses  Had  a  Social  Register 


FarceurCaline(  17244), 
pictured  here,  would  be 
in  it.  His  get  would  be  in 
"Who's  Who,"  and  any 
mare  you  might  pur- 
chase at  Repajo  Farms 
can  trace  her  family  to 
Blue  Ribbon  winners 
either  here  or  abroad. 
Write  us  your  require- 
ments. Askfor  folder  C3. 


REPAJO  FARMS 


Royal  Oak,  Maryland 


T.  E.  Hicks 


N.  L.  Gambrill 


EXCLUSIVE 
with  DYGERT 

We  have  a  pair  of  FRENCH 
COACH  Stallions — to  our  knowl- 
edge the  first  privately  imported  di- 
rectly to  this  country  in  recent  years. 

The  French  Coach  horse  is  a  long 
established  breed  of  old  Fiance.  A 
marvelous  looking  animal  under 
harness.  It  seems  born  to  saddle, 
with  its  unusually  good  manners 
and  its  natural  style  and  action. 
Exceptionally  smooth  riding.  There 
is  no  better  horse  for  cross  breed- 
ing to  produce  a  heavy  hunter. 


-EXTRAVAGANT"  28899.  foaled  May  28.  1934 
Standing    16.3,    weight    1350  lbs. 


Fercheron — Belgian — Suffolk  Draft  StaUions  and  Mares 
Imported  and  Native  Bred 


ERWIN  F.  DYGERT 


MANCHESTER 


IOWA 


PONIES 

Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hackneys 
FOR  SALE 

Includes  Show  ponies,  well  broken 
ponies  for  children's  use,  Stal- 
lions and  brood  mares.  Also  40 
head  of  coming  yearlings  in  dap- 
pled chestnut,  red  chestnut,  black 
and   browns.   Write   for  prices. 

HEYL  PONY  FARM 

Washington  Illinois 


FREE  "M 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address  

Ci  ty  State   


POST  &  RAIL 
SILO  FENCE 
SNOW  FENCE 
RUMSON  BOARD 
ENGLISH  HURDLE 
LINCRAFT  PICKET 
WINTERGUARD  FENCE 
SOIL  EROSION  FENCE 
GENERAL  UTILITY  FENCE 
RUSTIC  CEDAR  PANELS 
INDIAN  CEDAR  FENCE 
IMPORTED  FRENCH  PICKET 
TOWN  &  COUNTRY  INTERWOVEN  PICKET 
ALL  AMERICAN  REDWOOD  PICKET 


•       •       •       Meeting  IJoul 
() ncl'n/idu&t     ^ence  ^e^uitementi 

It  has  been  the  LINCRAFT  policy  since  the  establishment  of  tlii< 
company,  to  serve  a  discriminating  clientele  in  a  manner  appropriate 
to  individual  requirements.  It  is  therefore,  possible  to  obtain  in 
LINCRAFT  FENCE,  many  styles  and  types,  in  a  variety  of  woods. 

Every  LINCRAFT  FENCE  is  made  with  quality  uppermost  in 
mind,  yet  our  large  volume  of  business  enables  us  to  keep  prices 
within  a  competitive  range. 

To  help  you  in  the  selection  of  your  fence,  we  have  published  a 
complete  catalog,  illustrating  our  various  fences  and  rustic  products. 
Whether  you  are  interested  in  purchasing  today  or  next  year,  this 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  of  every  well  ordered  sub- 
urban and  country  estate,  large  or  small. 

The  coupon  below  brings  your  copy  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Otket  LINCRAFT  Katie  -QttlcUi 
to  JZeautifo  YOUR  ESTATE 

SUMMER  HOUSES  °  PERGOLAS  o  TREE  SEATS  °  ARCHES 
RUSTIC  FURNITURE  °  GARAGES  °  LOG  CABINS  °  BIRD  HOUSES 
PICNIC  SETS     o     RUSTIC  BRIDGES     °     TRELLISES     °     ODD  PIECES 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 

3000  MITCHELL  AVENUE 
BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  3000  MITCHELL  AVE.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

Please  mail  me  your  illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 
I  am  interested  in    (Fill  in  if  interested.) 

NAME  ,  

ADDRESS.  

CITY.  

STATE  
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ANNOUNCING  

The  Second  Annual 

"YEARLING  SALE" 

AT 

SPINDLETOP  FARMS 

LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  26th,  1939 


A  Superb  lot  of  Royally  bred  yearlings  by  BEAU  PEAVINE 
and  AMERICAN  ACE,  our  two  great  sires.  Also  a  few 
finished  show  horses. 

"Only  Quality  Horses  Offered 
in  Our  Annual  Sales" 

JT  KEEP  THIS  DATE  OPEN  AND  ATTEND  OUR  ~h 
1  SECOND  SALE  OF  "QUALITY  SADDLE  HORSES"  J 

For  catalog  and  information  address 

W.  CAPE  GRANT,  Mgr. 
MRS.  M.  F.  YOUNT,  Owner 


KNOLLWOOD  JERSEYS 


The  Foremost  Masterman 
classified  "excellent' 


To  Be  Sold  at  Auc- 
tion on  May  15,  1939 
50  head  of  the 
finest.  Purebred, 
registered  Jerseys, 
including  Imported 
and  nationally 
known  prize  winners 
and    tbeir  progeny 


This  fine  three-year-old,  was  1st  prize  two-year-old  at  The  National  Dairy  Show  and 
1st  at  the  Dairy  cattle  Congress  in  1937 — He  will  be  included  in  the  sale.  Write 
for  catalog. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM 

Box  266  Chester,  111. 


THE  SOLUTION  TO  YOUR  EVERY  FENCE  PROBLEM 


Above:  ENGLISH  HURDLE  —  Available  in 
Chestnut  or  Redwood. 


Below:  POST  &  RAIL  — Available  in  hand- 
split  Chestnut.  3  or  4  rail  type. 


•  Whatever  your  fencing  need,  you  eon  find  the  right 
wooden  fence  in  Rusticrafl's  famous  line.  For  over  twonty 
years,  Rusticrafl  has  specialized  in  developing  better 
looking — longer  lasting  wooden  fence.  Write  us  about 
ony  fence  problem, 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET: 

"Rusticraft  Fences- Their  Many  Uses" 


CE  CO. 

Rd .  Mibern,  Pa. 


Importers  of  French  Picket  Fence  and 
Manufacturers  of  all  types  of  Wooden 
Fences  —  Horseback  and  Auto  Gates. 


Wynsum,  is  a  tiny  bitch  of  beau- 
tiful steel  blue  body  color,  rich  tan 
extremities,  a  coat  which  trails  the 
floor  and  of  exquisite  type.  She  is 
undefeated  in  toy  competition,  has 
won  groups  at  the  Progressive  Toy 
Dog  Club  show,  Philadelphia, 
Newark,  Bronx,  and  Baltimore 
and  is  the  first  of  her  breed  to  be 
so  successful  since  the  judge's  Gat- 
enby's  St.  Wilfreds  King  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Second,  Mrs. 
Vincent  Matta's  Pomeranian  Ch. 
Sealand  Money  Box,  a  profusely 
coated  orange  of  ideal  size,  excel- 
lent type  and  a  perky  little 
shower.  Third,  John  B.  Royce's 
Pekingese,  Ch.  Nanking  Noel,  a 
dark  red  full  coated  sable  with 
lighter  colored  plume;  intense 
type,  ideal  size,  and  a  swaggering 
gait.  Fourth,  Miss  Billy  Lois 
Celaya's  Miniature  Pinscher,  Fritz 
von  Arnowtal,  a  very  clean  cut 
properly  proportioned  showy  little 
chap.  He  was  the  only  home-bred 
in  the  class  and  therefore  won  the 
prize  for  best  American-bred  toy. 

AMERICAN-BREDS.  Other 
winners  of  prizes  for  best  Amer- 
ican-bred of  their  respective  groups 
were  the  Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  My 
Own  Brucie,  in  sporting  dogs,  the 
Poodle  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung  Frau, 
non  sporting  dogs;  the  Beagle, 
Ch.  Meadowlark  Draftsman, 
hounds;  the  Old  English  Sheep- 
dog, Ch.  Merriedip  Master  Panta- 
loons, working  dogs,  and  the  Ker- 
ry Blue  Terrier,  Ch.  Bumble  Bee 
of  Delwin,  terriers.  The  best 
braces  were  Peter  D.  Garvan's 
Cocker  Spaniels,  Mrs.  Sherman  R. 
Hoyt's  Poodles,  Windholme  Ken- 
nels' Greyhounds,  Cosalta  Ken- 
nels' German  Shepherd  Dogs, 
John  Mulcahy's  Kerry  Blue  Ter- 
riers, and  Mrs.  W.  Wylie's  Pom- 
eranians. The  best  teams  were 
Mepal  Kennels  Cocker  Spaniels; 
Richard  Fort's  Keeshonden,  Ellen- 
bert  Farms'  Dachshunde,  Waseeka 
Kennels'  Newfoundlands,  Croglin 
Kennels'  Sealvhams  and  High  Ball 
Kennels'  Pugs. 

OBEDIENCE  TEST.  As  in  re- 
cent past  years  besides  the  regular 
judging,  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  dved-in-the-wool 
fanciers,  the  club  arranged  for 
novel    features    to    interest  the 


W00DLAWN  FARMS 

Herd  Established  1883 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 


Foundation  stock  from  this  herd 
has  been  distributed  into  all  parts 
of  the  U.  S..  together  with  Mexico, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Canada  and 
Argentina. 

We  offer  at  conservative  prices  a 
large  selection  (225  head)  of  choicely 
bred  individuals  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  is  T.  B.  accredited  with  60-day 
Bangs  let  cm  guaranteed. 

For  further  information  write  or  visit 

STANLEY  R.  PIERCE  &  SONS 

Creston,  Ogle  County,  Illinois 


casual  spectators  and  this  year| 
these  were  in  the  form  of  obedi 
ence  test  work  and  a  sled  dog  com- 
petition; both  of  which  were 
witnessed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Garden.  Unlike  the  obedience 
tests  held  at  most  shows  and  be 
cause  of  the  limited  time  and 
space  available  due  to  the  replete 
judging  schedule,  these  contests 
were  between  teams  of  six  men 
and  women  each  with  alternates 
and  a  diversity  of  breeds,  selected 
by  Mrs.  YVhitehouse  Walker,  presi 
dent  of  the  Obedience  Test  Club 
and  chiefly  responsible  for  the  in 
troduction  of  this  form  of  competi 
tion  into  this  country.  It  brought 
together  the  leading  human  and 
canine  exponents  in  this  new  field 
of  endeavor.  The  judge  was 
Joseph  Weber,  widely  known  as  a 
trainer  and  judge  of  obedience 
dogs.  In  the  first  obedience  test 
the  women-handled  dogs  won  with 
a  score  of  74  to  the  men's  70 
However,  in  the  second  session 
the  men  slightly  more  than  evened 
matters  with  a  score  of  82  to  69 

SLED  DOGS.  The  sled  dog 
competition  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Felix  A.  Leser,  former- 
ly a  Whippet  racing  enthusiast 
who  since  residing  at  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  for  a  number  of 
years  has  become  keenly  inter- 
ested in  sled  dogs  and  their  work 
The  competition  for  these  dogs 
was  divided  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first  the  dogs  were  judged  on 
appearance  as  teams  with  their 
handlers  in  conventional  sled  driv- 
ing costume.  In  the  second  the 
individual  dogs  engaged  in  a  pull 
ing  contest  to  show  their  strength 
and  the  third  was  a  pulling  con- 
test for  teams.  For  these  last  two 
tests  a  testing  machine  such  as  is 
used  to  demonstrate  the  pulling 
power  of  horses  was  provided  and 
a  special  rubber  matting  to  furnish 
traction.  Otherwise  such  tests 
would  have  been  impossible  on  the 
smooth  floor.  Hampered  by  lack  of 
space  and  missing  snowy  trails  and 
firmer  footing,  the  teams  neverthe- 
less succeeded  in  hauling  a  two- 
ton  clearing  truck  around  the  ring 
with  ease.  In  a  measured  straight 
away  distance  Edward  P.  Clark's 
team  of  Eskimos  won  easily  with 
the  time  of  0.06.6. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

FOR  QUALITY  BEEF 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  are 
solid  black  in  color  and  have 
no  horns.  They  require  no  ex- 
pensive buildings  or  equip- 
ment. They  will  turn  your 
pasture  grass  and  home-grown 
feeds  into  quality  beef,  which 
always  brings  a  premium. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  on 
the  Breeding  and  Feeding  of 
Aberdeen  Angus. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 


WORTON 


MARYLAND 


Accredited  free  from  Tuberculosis 
and  Bang's  Disease. 
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PUBLIC  AUCTION 

50  HEAD 

PURE  BRED  BELGIAN,  PERCHERON 
MARES  and  STALLIONS 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  14th,  1939 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Have  an  Importation  of  lf>  mares  and  two  stallions,  from  two  to  four  years,  on 
the  water  now,  that  have  been  bought  for  me  especially  for  this  sale. 

Several  well  mated  teams  chestnuts  and  roans,  some  in  foal,  several  of  the  mares 
and  both  stallions  wore  winners  last  year  at  some  of  the  best  shows  in  Belgium,  and 
several  American  Bred  Belgian  mares  and  stallions. 

Will  also  have  a  choice  selection  American  Bred  Percheron  marcs  and  stallions. 
Several  well  mated  teams;  some  in  foal. 

Many  of  these  mares  and  stallions  are  sired  by  horses  that  have  been  champions 
and  out  of  mares  of  the  best  blood  lines. 

If  interested  in  outstanding  Belgians  or  Percherons,  don't  fail  to  attend  this  sale. 

Catalogs  sent  on  request  after  March  1st. 

HARRY  McNAIR 


PHEASANTS 

RINGNECK   —  ORNAMENTAL 

SHOOTING 
STOCKING— DISPLAY 


Our  new  pamphlet  on 
Raising  Pheasants 
for 

profit  or  pleasure 
sent  on  receipt  of 
5(?  in  stamps 


RAINBOW  FARM  PHEASANTRY 

BARRINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Breed,  Eat 
^Squabs^ 

Easily,  steadily 
raised  in  ONLY 
25  DAYS.  Why 
breed  for  ordi- 
nary trade  when 
these  great  luxury  national  mar- 
kets want  all  the  squabs  you  can 
ship  every  day  in  the  year?  Go 
after  this  desirable,  profitable 
trade  now.  Write  for  prices  and 


FREE  PICTURE  BOOK. 

RICE  FARM 

323  Howard  Street 


4, 


Melrose 


Massachusetts 


CHOICE  DRESSED 
PHEASANTS 

and 

TURKEYS 


Grey  Mallard  Ducks, 
Ring  Neck  and 
Mutant  Pheasants 

for  Breeding  Stock 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
Newtown  Rucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Rox  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Feed  Manufacturers  established  in  1874,  has  de- 
veloped the  following  outstanding  quality  feeds  in  the  last  35  years: 

GAME  BIRD  FEEDS: 

For  Field  Reared  Birds:  For  Colony  Brooder  Reared  Birds: 

Chapin  Game  Bird  Kernels  Start  All.  30%  Protein  Game  Bird  Kernels  Start  All. 
Chapin  Game  Bird  Kernels  Grow  All.  30%  Protein  Game  Bird  Kernels  Grow  All. 
Chapin  Game  Bird  Kernels  Lay  All.    25%  Protein  Game  Bird  Kernels  Lay  All. 

Pheasant  &  Quail  Chick  Grains 

Pheasant  &  Quail  Scratch  Grains 

ANIMAL  &  POULTRY  FEEDS: 

Unicorn  Deer  Ration  Ajax  Raccoon  Feed 

Chapin  Dog  Cookies  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

Chapin  Poultry  Kernels 

All  of  these  quality  products  have  been  developed  from  the  results  of 
actual  feeding  tests  of  many  years. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices — kindly  specify  type  of  feed  in  which  you  are 
interested 

Chapin  &  Company       Dept.  C.  L.        Hammond,  Indiana 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN 
BARN  EQUIPMENT? J 
ASK  STARLINE 

 --ri 


A<f<crin  Bio/dim  JleadU  ut 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 


New  ****  Features  Include: 

★ 
* 
* 


Starline   RllSt    Shield     (Patented)   Makes    Equipment     last     twice     as  long. 

Prevents   partitions   rusting   off   at  floor. 

Starline    Taper    Top    Curb  (Patented)   Prevents    big    knees    and  abscessed 

briskets.  License  free  to  Starline  customers.  ( 

Starline  Roll-Up  Windows 

(Patented)  —  Can  be  set  closer  to  ceiling. 
t\o-draft  ventilation.  [So  rattling  or  free* 
ing  shut. 

Most  of  the  important  labor- 
saving  and  money  -  saving  im- 
provements have  been  developed  by 
Starline  in  the  past  50  years.  Look  to 
Starline  for  the  latest  and  finest  Ha  rn 
Equipment.  Why  take  chances  with  any- 
thing less? 


Send  Go44f&n  ^Jodcufi 


This  display  identifies  yoi 
Starline  Dealer.  Return 
the  coupon  for  nearest 
dealer's  name. 


STARLINE.  Inc.,  Dept.  1039. 
Harvard,  Illinois  or  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  K4-paire  Proved  Plan 
Book.  I  am  planning  to:  PJ  Remodel; 
□  Build  ;  □  Equip  my  barn.  I  have.  .  .  .cows. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $75. 
New  natural  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 
New  russet  exercising  harness,  $35. 
New  fine  harness,  $65. 
New  combination  bridles,  $20. 
Viceroy  show  wagons,  $275. 

COLONIAL  POST  LAMP 

$10.00  Prepaid 

in 

Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 

10"  x  10"  x  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 


RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


RIDERS! 


New,  National 

BOOT  TREES 
Keep  Boots 
SMARTER . . . 
LONGER... 

0******  fl  set 


// 


The  Best  of  All 
Liniments 

AINTREE 


prepared  in  London  by 

Day,  Son  &  Hewitt 

can  now  be  had 
in  this  country 

Send  for  a 
Free  Sample  Today 

tltyttemargrj,  -pa. 


"Finest  Boot  Trees 
Ever  Made,"  say 
many  leading  riders. 
Give  your  boots  longer  life  and  preserve 
smart  appearance  and  comfort  because 
patented  design  allows  free  circulation  of 
air  inside  boots.  So  easy  to  use.  Four 
pieces  in  set  weigh  only  32  ounces.  Made 
of  National  Vulcanized  Fibre.  Won't 
crack,  split,  or  corrode.  Men's  and  ladies' 
sizes.  Only  35.00  a  set. 

VALUABLE    EQUITATION    HANDBOOK— FREE 

of  any  extra  cost.  One  copy  with  your  purchase 
of  National  Trees.  Written  by  Capt.  V.  S. 
Littauer,  world-famous  instructor. 

30-DAY  APPROVAL  OFFER  — Your  dealer  will 
sell  you  a  set  of  National  Boot  Trees  on  30-day 
approval — or  write  direct  to  Dept.  C3,  National 
Vulcanized  Fibre  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

-.——USE  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  — 

National  Vulcanized  Fibre  Co., 

Dept.  C3.  Wilmington.  Del. 

Please  send  me  ON  APPROVAL.  POSTPAID. 

one  complete  set  of  New,  Improved  National 

Hoot  Trees.  The  enclosed  $5.00  will  be  refunded 

if  I  return  the  trees  within  30  days. 


My  boot  size  is. 
Name  


Address  

Dealer's  Name. 
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Horse  Notes  &  Comment  by  Elizabeth  Grinnell 


Time  to  take  out  my  crystal,  remove 
the  dust,  and  gaze  into  it  to  see  what 
it  will  predict  for  the  two  great  handi- 
caps that  are  to  be  run  on  March  4th.  I'm 
asking  this  glass  to  go  quite  far  into  the 
future  because  there  is  considerable  doubt  as 
to  what  horses  are  going  to  run  at  each  of  the 
tracks,  and  so  few  of  them  have  started  as 
yet  that  their  form  is  questionable,  so  don't 
judge  it  too  harshly  should  it  read  the  races 
all  wrong. 

FLORIDA.  Down  in  Florida  it  shows  me 
Hialeah  Park  on  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon. 
I  see  War  Admiral  the  public  choice  for  the 
Widener.  With  Wayne  Wright  in  the  saddle 
and  the  Admiral's  past  performances,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  reputation,  it  seems  natural 
that  he  should  be  picked  as  the  horse  to  beat. 
Well,  War  Admiral  has  been  beaten  and  he 
can  be  beaten  again.  One  thing  that  is  not 
to  his  liking  is  early  competition  and  on  two 
occasions  he  has  proved  this  so  definitely  that 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  fast  horses  hoping  for 
the  best  and  driving  at  him  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  race.  Lawrin,  unfortunately,  is  out  of 
it,  but  there  is  Bull  Lea,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Sir  Damion;  three  horses  that  are  fast  enough 


to  make  things  good  and  hot  for  even  the 
very  best  sprinters  and  besides  these  there 
are  several  others  that  are  in  with  very  light 
weights  and  are  apt  to  be  troublesome  for 
part  of  the  journey  at  least;  Side  T.,  for 
instance,  or  the  three-year-olds,  Volitant  and 
Roll  and  Toss.  There  are  enough  of  them 
there  to  make  the  Admiral  say  "uncle"  and 
maybe  they  will  but  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  them  while  they  are  doing  it?  Will  one 
of  them  have  enough  endurance  and  courage 
left  to  win?  Back  in  the  ruck  will  be  the 
biggest  danger  in  the  race  and  while  they 
are  busy  wearing  down  War  Admiral  and  each 
other  Stout  will  be  getting  Stagehand  wound 
up.  Can  he  get  up  in  time?  Can  he  get  through 
the  field?  The  crystal  is  getting  muddy.  It's 
changing  now  to  the  same  race  on  a  different 
sort  of  day.  The  sky  is  gray  and  the  track 
is  off  but  there  is  a  horse  in  Florida  to  meet 
this  situation.  Neither  War  Admiral  nor 
Stagehand  like  the  mud  but  Pasteurized  has 
proved  that  he  does  and  he  has  also  proved 
that  he  is  sound  again.  The  Widener  may, 
after  all,  be  his  race. 

CALIFORNIA.  Out  in  California  Seabiscuit 
will,  naturally,  be  top  horse  and  if  races  were 


decided  by  the  merit  system  he  would  deserve 
to  win.  Back  for  his  third  try  for  the  Santa 
Anita  after  losing  it  twice  by  the  smallest 
of  margins;  I  really  hope  that  he  pokes  that 
old  nose  of  his  out  in  front  this  time.  Sea- 
biscuit  can  run  in  front  all  the  way  or  he 
can  come  from  behind  and  there  isn't  a  horse 
in  the  world  that  can  make  him  stop  trying 
to  win  whether  he  is  beaten  or  not.  Dauber 
is  the  in-and-out  horse  on  the  West  Coast 
at  the  moment.  First  he  is  reported  to  be  out 
of  the  race  and  then  he  is  said  to  be  just 
as  definitely  in  it,  but  the  last  news  that  his 
tendon  had  gone  bad  again  is  probably  final. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Santa  Anita  entries 
are  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  casualties  at 
this  point  and  this  makes  things  more  murky 
than  is  convenient  for  my  crystal.  For  awhile 
the  $100,000  handicap  looked  like  ladies'  day 
with  the  three  great  mares,  Marica,  Jacola, 
and  Esposa  among  the  entries,  but  Marica 
and  Jacola  have  been  unable  to  start  as  yet 
in  spite  of  the  splendid  purses  that  have 
been  offered  in  two  races  for  their  sex,  and 
in  the  first  of  these  Esposa  got  caught  in 
close  quarters  and  bruised  badly  enough  to 
keep  her  out  of  the  second.  Since  California 
is  my  destination  for  March  4th,  I  am  watch- 
ing for  news  of  these  mares  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  I  would  as  soon  see  them  match 
strides  as  see  Seabiscuit,  War  Admiral,  and 
Stagehand  in  the  same  race,  but  Marica  and 
Jacola  are  questionable  as  to  soundness  in 
any  case  and  Esposa  is  the  sort  that  has  to 
be  raced  into  shape.  The  more  she  runs, 
within  reason,  of  course,  the  better  she  goes, 
so  their  hopes  in  the  handicap  can't  be  too 
high.  The  invaders  from  South  America, 
Ligaroti  and  Sorteado,  may  mix  things  up 
and  so  may  Perifox,  although  in  the  case  of 
the  last  two  horses  I'm  not  qualified  even  to 
guess  how  much.  The  ex-steeplechaser  Ossa- 
baw  has  won  a  race  on  the  flat  but  that 
doesn't  make  him  a  second  Azucar.  The  three- 
year-old  threat  is  represented  by  Porter's  Mite 
and  Xalapa  Clown  but  they  are  carrying  a 
bit  more  weight  than  the  youngsters  in  Flor- 
ida so,  taken  all  in  all,  it  looks  as  if  Sea- 
biscuit  would  have  an  easier  time  in  Cali- 
fornia than  War  Admiral  will  in  Florida.  He 
should,  that  is,  if  it  doesn't  rain.  If  it  does, 
Cravat  might  have  something  to  say  about  it. 

EBB   TIDE  AT  GULFSTREAM.  The 

Flamingos  are  healthy  at  Hialeah  but  that 
Goose  at  Gulfstream  has  laid  an  egg  that 
isn't  golden.  There  have  been  sufficient  en- 
tries; there  is,  apparently,  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  cheap  horses  at  this  time  of  year, 
but  after  February  1st,  when  Sonja  Henie 
cut  the  ribbon  that  opened  the  park,  both 
the  attendance  and  the  pari-mutuel  handle 
went  into  a  decline  until  on  February  6th, 
just  four  racing  days  later,  the  customers  were 
told  over  the  loudspeaker  that  there  wasn't 
going  to  be  any  racing.  The  gates  are  shut 
at  the  moment.  The  management  plans  to  re- 
open but  the  outlook  can't  be  so  very  opti- 
mistic. There  is  something  a  little  sad  about 
all  this.  The  high  hopes,  plans  and  anticipa- 
tion with  which  the  plant  was  started,  the 
courage  of  the  twenty-eight  year  old  con- 
tractor who,  living  in  a  trailer  on  the  grounds, 
worked  day  and  night  to  complete  it,  the 
excitement  of  the  opening  day  and  then,  so 
soon,  the  shadow  of  defeat.  But,"  in  the  end, 
maybe  good  will  come  out  of  it  all.  There 
is  an  implication  in  this  story  that  every 
new  track  that  is  built  is  not  going  to  collect 
the  enormous  dividends  one  reads  about  in 
the  papers  any  more  {Continued  on  page  101) 
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PRODUCTS  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


More  popular  than  all  the  others  combined 


One  of  the  firmest  indications  of  a  return  to  normalcy  in 
America  is  the  renewed  interest  in  products  of  quality.  Once 
more,  Americans  are  realizing  that  the  best  is  the  truest  value. 

Confirming  this  is  the  preference  accorded  Cadillac- 
Fleetwood.  People  who  spend  above  $2,000  for  their  motor 
cars  are  making  Cadillac  their  overwhelming  choice.  Actually, 
among  all  cars  in  this  field,  more  Cadillacs  are  purchased 
than  all  others  combined! 

Chances  are,  however,  that  Cadillac's  dominance  of  the 
fine-car  field  only  serves  to  confirm  your  own  judgment  of 


these  distinguished  cars.  For  you  probably  feel,  instinc- 
tively, that  a  Cadillac-Fleetwood  should  excel  in  all  that 
makes  a  fine  car  desirable. 

But  even  though  you  expect  these  cars  to  represent  the 
final  achievement  in  beauty,  in  luxury,  in  safety  and  in 
performance  .  .  .  you  will  still  be  agreeably  surprised  when 
you  ride  in  a  new  Cadillac-Fleetwood. 

The  time  and  experience  of  your  Cadillac  dealer  are 
yours  to  command.  Why  not  consult  him  today— and  learn 
how  richly  this  preference  for  Cadillac-Fleetwood  is  deserved? 


ADILLAC  IF LEETW00D  Wwl6 


Y  A  C  H  T  I N  G  by  William  H.  Taylor 


The  Coast  Guard  . 


Twelve  Meters 


Dinghies 


Havana  Stars 


The  perfect  chronicle  of  an 
ocean  voyage  has  come  to 
my  attention.  It  was  re- 
ceived by  a  friend  of  mine  on  a 
postcard  mailed  from  the  Canal 
Zone  by  a  man  who  shipped  out 
of  Gloucester  late  last  fall  on  a 
brigantine-rigged  yacht  bound 
for  Tahiti,  and  reads,  "Hurri- 
canes, .fire,  broken  spars,  salty 
drinking  water,  no  rum,  no  white 
women.  Jesus!" 

It  must  have  been  a  tough 
passage  at  that.  A  more  detailed 
letter  from  the  skipper  of  the 
vessel  to  another  friend  reports 
that  said  skipper  was  blown  off 
the  foreyard  at  one  point  and 
would  probably  have  been  going 
yet  if  he  hadn't  happened  to  pass 
near  enough  to  a  stay  to  grab 
it  as  he  blew  off  to  leeward.  And 
of  the  sender  of  the  postcard  the 
skipper  writes  "Larry  is  one  devil 
of  a  good  egg  and  worth  three 
fellows  as  he  is  just  as  funny 
as  ever."  Greater  praise  hath  no 
shipmate  than  that,  after  a  hard 
and  stormy  passage. 

COAST  GUARD.  Yachtsmen 
variously  bedeviled  by  govern- 
ment officials  who  want  to  make 
laws  forcing  them  to  carry  pro- 
fessional officers  on  small  boats, 
regulating  this  and  requiring 
that  and  the  other  thing,  will  be 
pleased  and  surprised  to  hear 
from  a  friend.  I  refer  to  Rear 
Admiral  Waesche,  commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  in  a 
recent  talk  declared  that  what 
boating  needs  is  fewer  laws  and 
more  intelligent  enforcement  of 
them.  The  Coast  Guard  gets 
stuck  with  the  job  of  enforcing 
whatever  laws  other  branches  of 
the  government  see  fit  to  smack 
us  with  (remember  prohibition?) 
but  its  officers,  Admiral  Waesche  says,  are 
instructed  to  use  as  much  judgment  as  the 
law  allows  in  their  enforcement,  and  to  work 
on  the  theory  that  they  are  out  there  to  aid 
boatmen,  not  to  annoy  them  unnecessarily. 
From  personal  observation  I  might  add  that 
the  officers  and  men  are  a  fine  bunch  who 
carry  out  these  orders  very  well  indeed.  Re- 
ports on  assistance  cases  by  Coast  Guard 
vessels  and  stations  now  have  to  include 
observations  on  the  causes  of  any  accidents 
or  difficulties  the  rescuers  get  into,  and  in 
time  the  C.  G.  ought  to  have  some  pretty 
convincing  data  on  why  accidents  happen 
and  how  they  can  be  avoided. 

Right  now  the  Coast  Guard  is  trying  to 
establish  definite,  privileged  mooring  areas  for 
yachts  around  New  York  (legally  all  moored 
yachts  are  just  squatters  liable  to  instant 
ejection  by  the  War  Department)  and  so 
ordering  things  that  storm  damage  in  yacht 
harbors  will  be  greatly  reduced  hereafter. 

SHIFTING  SANDS.  While  we're  on  the 
subject  of  government  agencies,  Captain 
Maher  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survev  tells  me  that  service  is 
depending  a  good  deal  on  information  from 
yachtsmen,  come  spring,  on  where  surveys 


will  be  necessary  to  re-chart  shoals  and 
channels  that  were  altered  by  the  September 
hurricane.  There  is  said  to  be  a  lot  of  change 
in  the  underwater  topography  between  Cape 
Cod  and  New  Haven,  especially  in  localities 
where  the  water  is  shoal  and  the  bottom 
sandy.  If  you  come  across  any  such  diver- 
gences from  the  charted  depths  when  you 
get  afloat  again,  drop  the  C.  &  G.  S.  folks  a 
line  about  it. 

TWELVE  METERS.  They  finally  got 
around  to  pouring  the  lead  keel  for  Harold 
S.  Vanderbilt's  new  twelve-meter  sloop  at 
Nevins's  yard  on  January  20,  and  are  now 
rushing  things  to  get  her  ready  by  April  1, 
if  possible,  so  Yanderbilt  will  have  a  chance 
to  do  some  tuning  up  before  he  goes  abroad. 
The  new  sloop — biggest  rating-class  yacht 
built  in  this  country  this  year — will  be  70 
feet  on  deck,  45  feet  waterline.  11  feet  10 
inches  beam,  and  9  feet  6  inches  draft,  and 
her  keel  weighs  35,492  pounds.  The  other 
twelve-meter  owners  are  reported  to  be  pretty 
gloomy  about  the  prospect  of  racing  against 
the  infallible  Mike  with  his  metal  mast  and 
stuff.  Abroad,  they're  preparing  a  warm  wel- 
come for  him.  building  four  new  boats  to  add 
to  the  old  ones.  One  of  the  new  ones  is  for 


Tom  Sopwith,  who  used  to  be 
the  British  twelve-meter  cham- 
pion before  he  took  up  the  fruit- 
less pursuit  of  racing  against 
Yanderbilt  for  the  America's 
Cup.  Another  is  Sir  William  Bur- 
ton, who  sailed  Lipton's  Sham- 
rock IV  against  Resolute  in  19*20. 
Clinton  Crane  is  making  a 
change  in  Gleam,  one  of  the  1937 
American  Twelves.  Her  lead  has 
been  sawed  up  and  is  being  re- 
cast in  a  form  that  will  bring  its 
center  of  gravity  a  bit  lower  and 
stiffen  her  up  that  much  more. 

INNOVATION.  Next  to  the 
Yanderbilt  boat  in  the  building 
shed  is  Henry  Nevins's  own  new 
sloop,  referred  to  last  month, 
and  a  lovely  job  she  is,  now  well 
along  toward  completion.  In 
one  respect — her  double-planked 
deck — she's  a  proving  ground  for 
a  Nevins  theory.  The  bottom 
layer  is  quarter-inch  phemaloid 
plywood.  Set  in  thick  shellac  on 
that  is  a  laid  deck  of  x%6  inch 
teak,  laid  wood-to-wood  without 
caulking  or  seam  filler.  Nevins 
never  heard  of  a  deck  built  that 
way  before  but  figures  it  ought 
to  be  pretty  close  to  the  perfect 
deck,  leakproof,  with  no  putty  to 
dry  out  or  seam  composition  to 
stick  and  smear.  But  he  wants  to 
try  it  out  for  a  season  on  his 
own  boat  before  selling  the  idea 
to  the  customers,  just  to  be  per- 
fectly sure  there  isn't  a  catch  in 
it  somewhere. 

MISCELLANY.  The  thinning 
ranks  of  large  rating-class  yachts 
will  be  thinner  than  ever  next 
season,  thanks  to  the  hurricane. 
W.  A.  W.  Stewart's  Queen  Mab, 
one  of  the  few  Universal  Rule 
schooners  racing  last  year,  was 
one  of  the  casualties,  and  another  was 
Richard  Gambrill's  class  M  sloop  Carolina, 
one  of  the  old  Fifties.  Gambrill  has  replaced 
her  with  a  much  smaller  boat,  a  Fishers  Is- 
land Herreshoff  31-footer,  Fulmar,  which  he 
bought  from  Leroy  Clark,  Jr. 

It  seems  that  Baruna,  last  year's  Bermuda 
race  winner,  won't  be  in  the  Fastnet  race 
this  year  after  all.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  her 
owner,  is  shipping  her  abroad,  but  with  the 
definite  objective  of  a  leisurely  cruise  in  Scan- 
dinavian waters.  He  may  sail  a  race  or  two 
in  the  Baltic,  but  figures  it  would  take  too 
much  time  from  his  cruising  schedule  *to  sail 
over  to  England  for  the  Fastnet.  This  is  dis- 
appointing to  racing  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  but  the  way  we  look  at  it,  it's  a 
relief  to  find  a  successful  ocean  racing  man 
who  really  enjoys  cruising,  instead  of  devot- 
ing his  whole  life  to  competition. 

Apropos  of  which  John  Alden  is  building  a 
nice,  big,  round,  fat,  rugged,  comfortable, 
able,  seagoing  cruising  ketch  and  is  never, 
never,  going  to  race  her.  Malabar  XII  will 
be  47  feet  on  deck,  34l/2  feet  waterline,  and 
12  feet  beam,  with  lots  of  what  it  takes  for 
comfort  at  sea.  But  we  miss  our  guess  if  some- 
body— maybe  John  himself — doesn't  talk 
Alden  into  forget-  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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hite  H  orse  is  the  "Happy  Medium"  between  too  light  and 
too  heavy  Scotch  ...  a  distinctive  blend  of  rare  w  hiskies  in  perfect  propor- 
tion. Serve  White  Horse  and  you  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  all  your  guests 
are  satisfied.  White  Horse  lightness  is  a  joy  to  every  palate,  yet  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  its  rare,  full  flavour.  You  need  not  serve  several  brands.  Choose 
White  Horse  and  satisfy  all.  Every  drop  is  8  years  old.  Every  drop  is  Scotch. 

Also  in  Half  Bottles  and  Pints 

BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF.  BROW  NE  VINTNERS  CO.,  INC.,N.Y. 


AHOVl 


Chris-Craft  makes  everything  from  Runabouts  and  Utility  Boats, 
priced  at  $955,  to  special  fishing  boats  (above)  and  luxurious  55-ft. 
Motor  Yachts.  You  can  always  buy  a  better  boat  from  Chris-Craft. 


You  can  get  right  into  the  spirit  cf  things  with  this  41-ft.  Double 
Cabin  Enclosed  Bridge  Chris-Craft  .  .  .  sturdy,  smart,  stylish  .  .  . 
a  complete  home  afloat,  wide  options  of  power,  priced  from  $9350. 


New,  modern,  economical  to  operate,  and  easy  to  own — this  33-ft. 
Enclosed  Cruiser  is  priced  from  $4690.  Other  Chris-Craft  Cruisers, 
with  sleeping  accommodations  for  4,  are  priced  as  low  as  $1650. 


Completely  new  in  design,  this  beautiful  19-ft.  Runabout  is  capable 
of  speeds  up  to  40  m.p.h.,  and  is  priced  as  low  as  S1650.  Other 
Runabouts  and  Utility  Boats  are  priced  from  S955.  Prices  quoted 
are  low  winter  prices  guaranteed  only  until  April   29,  1939. 

CHRIS  CRAFT  ~ 

CHRIS-CRAFT  CORPORATION,  4103  DETROIT  ROAD,  AIGONAC,  MICH. 
Displays :  New  York,  N.  Y.  -  83  t.  45th  Street  .  Chicago,  III.  - 
1200  South  Michigan  Ave.  •  Miami  Beach,  Ha.  -  1742  Alton  Road 
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OF      MOTOR  BOATS 


ting  his  good  resolutions  and  try- 
ing a  race  or  two,  just  for  the  fun 
of  it,  before  the  season's  over. 

There's  going  to  be  a  race  from 
New  London  to  the  Chesapeake 
this  season  after  all.  The  Gibson 
Island  Club  isn't  having  any  of  it, 
but  the  Annapolis  Yacht  Club  has 
rushed  into  the  breach.  The  course 
will  be  the  same  as  the  Gibson  Is- 
land except  for  a  few  less  miles 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  sailing  at  the 
finish,  and  the  start,  as  usual,  right 
after  the  Yale-Harvard  rowing 
fracas  late  in  June.  There  is  also 
some  talk — still  very  indefinite 
however — about  the  Philadelphia 
Corinthian  staging  another  Cape 
May  race  some  time  during  the 
coming  summer. 

You  can't  always  believe  what 
you  read,  even  about  Star  boats. 
Stan  Ogilvy,  whose  article  on  rigs 
in  a  contemporary  magazine  re- 
cently was  interpreted  by  many 
as  an  unequivocal  denunciation  of 
the  flexible-spar  type  of  Star  rig, 
is  having  Parkman  Boats,  Inc., 
build  him  a  new  Star  with  a  com- 
plete flexible  rig  including  all  the 
latest  gadgets.  And  Pete  Turney, 
who  wrote  a  piece  in  the  same 
magazine  about  flexible  Star  hulls 
with  "keel-benders"  and  "bilge- 
bulgers,"  isn't  having  a  flexible 
Star  built,  though  it  seems  a  lot  of 
serious-minded  guys  didn't  realize 
Pete  was  only  fooling. 

DINGHIES.  There's  quite  a  bit 
of  agitation  stirring  again  for  the 
establishment  of  the  international 
fourteen-foot  dinghy  class  in  this 
country.  These  little  boats  with 
their  parachutes,  genoa  jibs,  and 
assorted  gadgetry  are  highly  de- 
veloped racing  machines,  compar- 
able in  a  sense  to  the  Stars,  though 
of  course  a  very  different  type 
of  boat.  Several  attempts  to  get 
such  a  class  going  may  have  been 
made  in  the  past  ten  years  but 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  at  least, 
it  has  never  gained  a  permanent 
foothold.  One  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  to  get  a  dinghy  built  here 
that  matches  the  British  fourteen- 
footers  in  design,  construction, 
and  equipment  would  cost  at  least 
a  thousand  dollars  and,  after  all, 
a  dinghy,  to  most  people,  is  still 
a  rowboat.  A  group  around  Larch- 
mont  is  now  trying  to  see  if  it 
can  get  some  boats  built  for  about 
$600.  You  can  build  good  dinghies 
of  that  size  for  that  price,  of 
course,  but  if  they  can"t  get  some- 
thing just  as  fast  as  the  British 
dinghies  the  boys  won't  play,  be- 
cause one  of  the  objects  of  the 
class  would  be  international  com- 
petition. Just  as  a  reminder,  the 
North  American  Dinghy  Associa- 
tion holds  a  very  swell  gold  cup 
for  international  competition  that 
hasn't  been  raced  for  in  years 
among  our  existing  types  of 
dinghies,  and  which  would  be  a 
very  appropriate  trophy  for  the 
fourteen-footers  if  they  ever  do  get 
into  international  racing  here. 

HAVANA  STARS.  You  will 

watch  a  lot  of  yacht  racing  before 
vou  see  two  series  as  closelv  con- 


tested as  were  the  Star  class's  an 
nual  mid-winter  events  at  Havana 
last  month.  In  both  the  Bacardi 
and  Cuba  Trophy  series  the  lead- 
ing boat  was  put  out  of  the  last 
races  by  a  mishap.  In  each,  two 
boats  finished  in  a  tie  on  points 
for  first  place,  and  the  winning 
of  each  trophy  was  settled  by  the  i 
class  rule  that  the  boat  that  has  j 
beaten  the  other  the  most  times 
wins  in  case  of  a  tie. 

In  the  Bacardi  series,  with  nine 
American  and  eight  Cuban  boats, 
Paul  Smart,  sailing  Melody  of  the 
Xoroton  Yacht  Club,  won  by 
sheer  consistency.  A  sixth,  third, 
and  second  places  gives  him  44 
points,  tied  with  Adrian  Iselin's 
new  Ace  II,  but  Melody  finished 
just  ahead  of  Ace  in  the  last  two 
races,  which  gave  her  possession 
of  the  trophy. 

In  the  Cuba  Trophy  series,  with 
eight  American,  two  Cuban,  and  a 
French  entry,  Harold  Halsted's 
Chuckle,  from  Moriches  Bay,  won 
two  races  of  the  three  but  fin- 
ished even  on  points  with  Harry 
Nye's  Gale,  from  Chicago,  Chuckle 
taking  the  trophy.  The  American 
had  little  trouble  in  winning  the 
team  race,  21  points  to  15  being 
the  final  score. 

It  was  fine,  if  strenuous,  sail- 1 
ing  weather.  The  sun  shone  hot, 
and  the  wind  blew  hard  from  the 
south  or  east  every  day  but  one. 
It  was  wet,  tough  going,  hard  on 
men  and  gear,  but  there's  one 
thing  about  the  Havana  series — 
they  race  in  the  morning  and  you 
can  take  an  afternoon  siesta  be- 
fore the  social  activities  start  at 
the  Havana  Yacht  Club  or  seme 
other  spot. 

There  were  breakdowns  enough 
to  indicate  that  they  may  be  shav- 
ing things  a  little  too  fine  in  the 
rigs.  Iselin  was  leading  the  Cuba 
Trophy  series  on  points  and  was 
up  front  in  the  last  race  when  a 
spreader  fitting  let  him  down.  Bill 
Picken  was  twice  forced  out  by 
broken  spreaders.  Halsted  snapped 
a  tiller  in  one  race  and  Nye  split 
his  boom  in  another. 

Harry  Nye,  one  of  the  best 
skippers  in  the  class,  was  the  hard- 
luck  king  of  the  series,  and  most 
of  his  hard  luck  came  from  the 
fact  that,  being  a  lake  sailor,  he 
forgot  at  critical  moments  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  was  moving  him  side- 
ways at  two  or  three  knots.  With 
the  Bacardi  Cup  apparently  in  his 
pocket  he  was  swept  down  on  a 
markboat  in  one  race,  and  with 
the  Cuba  Trophy  apparently  his, 
he  overstood  the  finish  line  in  the 
last  race  and  let  another  boat  in 
between  him  and  Halsted,  bring- 
ing about  the  aforesaid  tie. 

The  Cuban  skippers  are  improv- 
ing and  one  of  the  Charles  de- 
Cardenas,  who  sails  Kurush,  is  a 
real  match  for  even  the  best  of 
the  Americans.  And  when  it  comes 
to  clubhouses,  the  Cubans  have 
an  establishment  that  makes  most 
of  our  clubs  look  like  so  many 
bait  houses.  What's  more  they  cer- 
tainly do  provide  hospitality  to 
match  the  clubhouse. 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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fyjA  11 U  INI  IIMj  by  W.  Newbold  Ely,  Jr.,  M.F.H. 


Louis  Fanchvr 


Backstage  at  tlic  Hound  Show.  The  Cross-bred  hitches  rehearse 


Jaw  Power  .  .  .  Anecdotes  .  .  .  Licenses 


I had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to  Homer 
Gray  of  the  Rombout  Hunt  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Masters  of  Foxhounds  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York.  Mr.  Gray  is  not  only 
on  the  job  in  hound  breeding  as  evidenced 
by  their  Crazy  winning  last  year  and  their 
Beula  this  year,  but  his  work  with  the  local 
Sportsman's  Association  is  most  constructive. 
During  the  long  hard  winters  of  New  York's 
Duchess  County,  the  hunt  feeds  the  rabbits, 
squirrels,  and  birds,  and  gives  the  Sportsman's 
Association  one  hundred  pheasants  plus  a  lot 
of  eggs  on  the  side.  We  gave  one  hundred 
rabbits  last  year  to  our  little  Association  and 
as  far  as  our  Scotland  Yard  can  ascertain, 
only  one  fox  was  shot  and  that  by  "a  city 
guy."  Whether  we  like  the  idea  or  not  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  not  the  tradition 
in  this  country  for  the  pink  coat  and  top  hat. 
Almost  all  references  in  the  press  are  sarcas- 
tic. Their  accounts  of  fox  hunts  are  mainly 
confined  to  those  with  gun  and  the  drives 
with  clubs  to  exterminate  "the  well-known 
noxious  pests,"  and  the  scribes  compliment 
the  absence  of  "red  coats,"  "high  hats,"  "a 
bunch  of  dogs"  and  "yoicks."  The  matter  of 
the  top  hat  we  plan  to  discuss  in  a  later 
issue,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  scarlet 
coat  should  not  be  a  badge  of  a  well  worth 
while  contribution  to  the  country-side,  and  it 
is  just  such  activities  as  those  of  the  Rombout 
Hunt  which  will  help  make  it  so. 

JAW  POWER.  On  ramming  a  5  c.c.  carbon 
tetrachlorethylene  worm  capsule  down  the 
esophagus  of  one  of  my  best  dog  hounds,  he 
decided  to  have  his  molars  meet,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  my  left  hand  and  the  four  hands 
of  the  kennelmen,  which  brought  home  the 
little  realized  power  in  a  hound's  jaws.  This 


power  was  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  that 
incident  we  related  about  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's  Vandal  which  killed  a  shark  for  the 
Ramie  Vale  hounds  while  they  were  being 
walked  out  along  the  Egyptian  seashore  near 
Acre  prison  where  they  are  kenneled,  and  al- 
most cut  through  its  neck  with  his  jaws.  In- 
cidentally the  kennel  staff,  who  are  honor 
prisoners,  were  greatly  pleased  at  this  delicacy 
for  the  prison  board  and  triumphantly  bore 
the  shark  back  to  the  prison  cook.  However, 
when  it  came  in  the  mess  hall  the  first  in  at 
the  worry  was  the  kennel  boy,  a  former  very 
efficient  highway  robber.  The  shark  had  been 
over  salted  and,  greatly  annoyed,  he  grabbed 
the  cooking  pan  by  its  long  handle  and  wal- 
loped the  cook  soundly  over  the  head  for  his 
ill-fated  efforts. 

HEADLEYS  CONSIDERATION.  A  fine 
gesture  was  recently  made  in  the  Headley. 
On  calling  on  the  Huens  of  Pleasant  Valley 
to  invite  them  to  Farmer's  Day,  Sally  Sex- 
ton, Joint  M.  F.  H.  found  that  Mrs.  Huen 
had  been  laid  up  for  almost  a  year  and  was 
very  disappointed  at  not  having  seen  hounds 
all  that  time.  So  Miss  Sexton  changed  their 
next  fixture  to  the  Huen  place  and  Will  Sum- 
mer the  huntsman  never  flinched  on  drawing 
the  thicket  briar  coverts  up  wind  so  that  Mrs. 
Huen  from  her  chair  on  her  porch  might  best 
see  the  hunt.  Even  Sir  Charles  seemed  to 
catch  the  generous  spirit  because  he  obligingly 
ran  in  large  circles  so  that  Mrs.  Huen  saw  a 
great  deal  of  the  hunt,  and  after  the  fox  went 
to  ground  the  huntsman,  cap  in  hand,  walked 
his  hounds  right  up  to  the  dear  old  ladv  on 
her  porch  so  that,  ardent  enthusiast  that  she 
was,  she  could  see  them  at  close  range.  Need- 
less to  say  the  lady  enjoyed  it  mightily. 


EQUINE  MONKEY  GLANDS.  There  is 
reported  to  be  a  new  glandular  treatment  in 
England  which  has  been  given  to  quite  a  few 
horses  and  which,  although  probably  origi- 
nated to  make  stake  horses  out  of  selling 
platers,  may  nevertheless  enable  the  ten- 
season  hunter  to  prance  back  like  a  two-year- 
old.  However  the  monkey  gland  grafting  that 
long  named  Russian  doctor  uses  on  old  dow- 
agers and  unsound  old  playboys  has  never 
appealed  to  us  disciples  of  Nature,  who  be- 
lieve in  never  trying  to  go  agin  her. 

LICENSES.  Although  we  do  not  agree  with 
this  gentleman,  believing  that  a  tax,  but  a 
most  nominal  one,  should  be  on  all  dogs, 
nevertheless  Mr.  C.  A.  Darling  of  Pearcy, 
Iowa,  writes  the  "Little  Rock  Gazette"— "I 
don't  believe  anyone  will  deny  that  a  fox 
hunter  is  one  of  the  greatest  wildlife  conser- 
vationists, and  I  believe  that  I  speak  for  the 
majority  of  fox  hunters  when  I  say  we  are 
for  the  six-year  plan,"  (The  Arkansas  Game 
&  Fish  Commission's  program, — Ed.)  "with 
one  exception;  namely  Section  4  which  reads: 
'An  act  to  provide  a  dog  license  for  all  hunt- 
ing dogs,  including  hounds  used  in  chasing 
fox  for  pleasure.'  A  hunter  can  buy  a  license 
for  a  bird  dog  in  Arkansas,  round  up  several 
more  licensed  hunters  and  all  with  one  dog 
license  kill  more  birds  than  he  and  his  friends 
can  eat  in  a  week,  but  did  anyone  ever  have 
a  fox  chase  with  one  hound?  No,  it  takes  at 
least  a  pack  which  is  six  hounds  and  the 
more  the  merrier.  If  that  act  were  passed  by 
our  legislature  it  would  mean  on  a  pack  of 
hounds  taxes  each  year  amounting  to  nine 
dollars.  Mr.  Graves  was  a  guest  at  our  state 
fox  meet  in  November  at  Forrest  City  and 
brought  the  commission's  six-year  program 
before  us  and  we  went  on  record  as  approving 
it.  Some  of  us  were  even  in  favor  of  paying 
a  fox  hunting  tax  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  help- 
ing to  maintain  a  sport  which  is  considered 
only  as  a  form  of  revenue  by  taxation.  Fur- 
thermore, if  this  act  to  license  all  hunting 
dogs  were  passed,  how  about  the  bov  at  the 
cross-roads  with  his  squirrel  and  rabbit  dog? 
Can  they  all  pay  the  licenses?  Do  you  think 
the  boy  should  be  deprived  of  his  dog? 
Arkansas  is  noted  for  its  fox  hounds  and  by 
licensing  all  hounds  the  sport  of  fox  hunt- 
ing in  this  state  would  be  dealt  a  death  blow. 
It  would  thereafter  be  like  so  many  other  things 
these  days,  just  a  rich  man's  sport.  I  hope  to 
see  this  in  print  as  one  fox  hunter's  view." 

LETTER  OF  RECOMMENDATION.  I 

recently  received  a  letter  from  Harvev  Ladew, 
M.  F.  H.  of  the  Elkridge-Harford  Hunt  read- 
ing as  follows:  "Owing  to  the  great  reduction 
in  our  revenues  it  has  become  impossible  for 
the  Elkridge-Harford  Hunt  Club  to  retain  the 
services  of  Alfred  Smithwick  who  for  many 
years  has  so  ably  managed  the  Club's  affairs. 
He  has  served  the  kennels,  and  breeding  of 
the  hounds,  trained  the  present  huntsman  and 
whips,  kept  the  books  for  the  whole  organiza- 
tion and  generally  has  conducted  all  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  a  Hunt  Club's  business. 
In  Ireland,  Mr.  Smithwick  was  an  experienced 
polo  plaver,  managed  a  large  farm,  and  was 
connected  with  stud  farms  and  racing  stables. 
He  is,  we  believe,  fully  equipped  to  give  satis- 
faction as  manager  of  a  hunting  establish- 
ment, breeding  farm,  polo  club,  etc.  We  are 
sending  out  this  letter  to  certify  to  his  capa- 
bility and  efficiency  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
find  employment  suitable  to  his  talents." 
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GUNS  &  GAME  by  Col.  H.  P.  Sheldon 


Army's  New-Found  Comfort 

Fireside  Musings 

Tribute  to  a  Gallant  Gentleman 

Down  in  this  part  of  the  country  they 
have  a  debased  form  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned turkey  shoot.  Shotguns  are  used 
instead -of  rifles  and  each  competitor  fires 
one  load  of  shot  at  a  small  card  30  or  40 
yards  distant.  A  cross  is  first  drawn  on  the 
card  with  a  pencil  and  the  man  who  has 
a  shot  nearest  to  the  intersection  of  the 
lines  wins  the  turkey.  Luck  is  the  predom- 
inating factor,  not  marksmanship.  A  friend 
who  attended  one  of  these  matches  came 
home  with  further  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
adage  "lucky  in  love,  unlucky  in  turkey 
shoots."  He  had  two  cards — the  one  he  shot 
and  the  one  shot  by  the  man  who  won  the 
turkey.  Here  they  are: 

Beyond  showing  that  a  shotgun  "is  a  some- 
time thing,"  these  cards  also  bear  out  my 
contention  that  gambling  is  wicked  and  that 
I  can  never  hope  to  win  anything  at  it.  I  never 
have  won  anything  except  a  string  of  black 
jet  beads  I  once  hooked  out  of  a  fishpond 
at  a  church  sociable — a  trifling  compensation 
indeed  for  the  sale  of  my  immortal  soul. 

ARMY'S  NEW-FOUND  COMFORT.  It 

is  a  far  cry  from  the  heavy  leather  jack  boots, 
tight  breeches,  stocks,  and  long-tailed  coats 
of  the  Army  of  1776  to  the  new  uniform  that 
the  Army  of  1939  is  trying  out  on  selected 
infantry  companies.  It  is,  as  you  know,  slate 
blue  in  color,  and  designed  curiously  enough 
on  the  principle  that  the  soldier's  clothing 
can  be  easy  and  comfortable  without  raising 
the  morale  of  hostile  troops.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  both  armies  had  marched 
and  fought  themselves  free  of  their  sartorial 
bindings — like  the  lady  who  swam  out  of 
her  bathing  suit.  The  trousers,  if  a  soldier  had 
any,  were  loose  at  the  knees  and  caught  up 
at  the  ankle  with  short  leggings  or  else  tucked 
into  the  boot  tops.  The  new  Army  trousers 
are  on  a  similar  pattern  and  I  think  the  up- 
land gunner  and  big  game  hunter  may  find 
the  pattern  ideally  suited  to  their  needs. 

SPORTSMEN  PLEASE  COPY.  In  south- 
ern fields  following  the  dogs  on  horseback 
and  dismounting  only  to  shoot,  it  is  possible 
for  a  gunner  to  array  himself  exquisitely  and 
in  a  fashion  to  give  expression  to  his  concep- 
tion of  masculine  beauty  in  the  field,  but  if 
the  game  requires  tramping  over  rough 
ground,  squirming  through  brier  and  thicket, 
wading  through  bogs,  and  climbing  hills,  a 
man  had  better  dress  for  comfort  disregard- 
ing the  promptings  of  vanity.  Nothing  will 
tire  a  man  on  foot  so  quickly  as  to  have  to 
lift  and  bend  his  knee  against  the  constric- 
tion of  tight  breeches,  while  any  constriction 
between  the  knee  and  the  ankle  is  actually 
dangerous.  The  Army  has  a  fine  low  boot 
which  supports  the  foot  and  ankle.  The  short 
legging  confines  the  bottom  of  the  trouser 
leg  and  keeps  snow,  mud,  and  twigs  from 
working  into  the  shoe  top,  while  leaving  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  the  delicate  articula- 
tion of  the  knee  free  to  function.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  an  outfit  required  by  the 
upland  gunner  and  the  big  game  stalker,  even 
though  the  wood  nymphs  may  show  no  enthu- 
siasm for  it. 

One  has  to  pay  for  whatever  protection  he 
takes  against  physical  discomfort  in  the  field. 


Tlie  winning  and  a  losing  card  from 
one  of  the  "debased   turkey  shoots 
of  which  the  author  speaks.  The  card 
with  three  holes  was'  tlie  winner,  and 
tte  one  with  twenty-five  an  also-ran 


Hip  boots  will  keep  a  man's  feet  dry  and 
heavy  canvas  will  fend  away  thorns;  thick 
woolens  will  keep  him  warm,  but  these  things 
are  awkward  and  burdensome  to  one  who 
must  seek  his  game  afar  and  on  foot.  To  me 
wet  feet,  wet  clothes,  and  a  few  briar  cuts 
and  bruises  are  less  distressing  and  less  likely 
to  take  the  edge  from  a  day's  shooting  than 
the  fatigue  resulting  from  floundering  about 
in  a  heavy  outfit. 

FIRESIDE  MUSINGS.  A  wild,  boisterous 
gale  is  howling  in  the  bitter  darkness  out- 
side. It  rattles  the  bare  branches  of  the 
maples,  hoots  down  the  fireplace  chimney, 
and  then  goes  roaring  across  the  icy  fields. 
It  is  good  to  pull  the  chair  closer  to  the 
hearth  and  to  draw  some  comparison  between 
one's  present  comfort  and  the  hardships  en- 
dured in  other  years.  On  such  a  night  a  man 
thinks  of  the  poor  and  the  helpless  crouching 
from  the  pitiless  lash  of  the  storm,  and  won- 
ders at  his  own  good  fortune  and  by  what 


right  it  is  his  to  enjoy  warmth  and  light  and 
books  and  friends  while  others  have  none 
of  these.  It  seems  incredible  that  within  a 
few  weeks  following  this  tumult  and  wintry 
tempest  will  come  fair  weather  and  warm 
air,  green  fields,  woods,  and  blossoming 
hedgerows,  clear  running  streams  where 
trout  lie. 

Some  recent  remarks  of  mine  concerning 
the  last  day  of  the  shooting  season  have 
brought  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  and  com- 
panion in  the  North  Countree.  I  think  others 
may  enjoy  this  picture  of  a  wise,  appreciative 
sportsman  at  his  ease  on  a  winter  night  in 
a  frigid  and  stormbound  world. 

''My  dear  Saint: 

Evening  it  is  with  a  zooping  N.  \Y.  wind 
and  the  weather  at  10°  below.  I  sit  in  the 
kitchen,  by  Godfrey,  between  a  singing  radia- 
tor and  a  stoveful  of  rock  maple  on  top  of 
which  is  a  singing  teakettle.  So,  you  see.  I  am 
all  set  and  when  these  few  lines  are  inscribed 
I  may  mix  a  little  something  to  take." 

There  follows  some  discussion  of  a  new 
gun  and  of  the  season's  expeditions  after 
partridge,  woodcock,  ducks,  and  foxes. 

"Hunted  deer,  too.  No  deer.  I  carried  my 
shotgun  full  of  rifled  slugs  and  still  have 
them.  I  feel  thev'd  be  very  effective,  going 
through  the  deer  and  proceeding  from  that 
point  by  dignified  bounds  over  the  country- 
side and  finally  trundling  into  Moretown 
Common  and  coming  to  rest  on  the  village 
green.  There  the  Town  Fathers  would  erect 
4  granite  posts  around  it  and  connect  them 
with  chains,  on  which  the  children  would 
swing  on  fine  evenings. 

"How  much  of  old  Thoreau  have  you  ever 
read?  A  while  ago  I  came  upon  some  ref- 
erence to  him  and  decided  to  re-read  Waldcn. 
I  did  so,  and  am  now  deep  in  his  Journal. 
That  old  cuss  was  just  about  8  centuries 
ahead  of  (or  behind)  his  time.  His  preach- 
ment against  reformers  'who  forgive  you  for 
existing  and  who  take  you  to  their  slimy 
bowels'  could  well  have  come  from  you,  and 
his  dislike  of  being  with,  or  even  seeing  people 
he  disliked  could  well  have  come  from  me; 
while  his  remarks  on  botany  and  on  virtue 
could  have  come  from  neither  of  us.  He  admits 
the  necessity  for  invention  and  for  progress 
'for  if  the  railroads  are  not  built  we  won't  get 
to  Heaven  on  time.'  But  he  could  never  have 
written  so  understandingly  of  the  Last  Day 
as  you  did  in  this  month's  stint.  You  know! 

"Probably  it's  best  to  have  the  last  day 
a  stormy  one — near  N.  E.  wind  steady,  beat- 
ing rain  with  now  and  then  a  blob  of  snow, 
water  being  personally  conducted  into  your 
boots  and  you  rinding  few  birds  and  missing 
even  those,  from  sheer  numbness  of  bod}-, 
soul,  finger  and  eye. 

"Now  Mrs.  P..  tall  and  very  command- 
ing, has  returned  and  there  is  in  her  eye  a 
look  of  bottles,  nutmeg  and  things,  And  I 
believe  it  is  God's  will  that  I  give  over  writ- 
ing and  give  my  attention  to  that  singing 
teakettle  I  told  you  about. 

"Michael!  We  wish  all  of  you  the  happiest 
and  best  New  Year  you  ever  set  your  eyes 
on,  and  I  wish  you  damn  straight  powder 
and  lots  of  it  for  ever  and  ever — Amen. 

P.  P.  P." 

TRIBUTE  TO  A  GALLANT  GENTLE- 
MAN. Captain  Edward  C.  Crossman  was  a 
great  authority  on  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  an  able  and  always  interesting  writer. 
Though  I  saw  him  but  seldom  yet  I  knew  him 
well.  As  one  goes  about  among  men  it  be- 
comes easier  to  rec-  {Continued  oi:  page  104) 
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For  Distinguished  Service 


HONOURS  OF  THE 
CAMERONIANS    (SCOTTISH  RIFLES) 

Blenheim        Ramillies        Oudenarde        Malplaquet        Mandora  Corunna 
Martinique,  1809       Guadaloupe,  1810       South  Africa,  1846-7  Sevastopol 
Lucknow        Abyssinia        South  Africa,  1S77-8-9        Relief  of  Ladysmith 
South  Africa,  1899-1902     Mons     Marne,  1914,  '18     Neuve  Chapelle 
Loos      Somme,  1916,  '18      Ypres,  1917,  '18      Hindenburg  Line 
Macedonia,  1915-18     Gallipoli,  1915-16      Palestine,  1917-18 


HONOURS  OF  DEWAR'S 

"White  Label 

MEDAL  SCOTCH  OF  THE  WORLD 


Award  of  the  Anglo-Dan- 
ish Exhibition,  1S88  .  .  . 
one  of  more  than  60 


medals  honouring  Dewar's 
White  Label  for  Excellence 
in  Scotch  Whisky. 


Command  DEWAR'S  White  Label,  highball  of  the 
highlands,  and  be  "At  Ease."  For  at  your  service 
will  be  the  Scotch  whose  standard  has  been  dec- 
orated by  more  than  60  medals  of  honour  for 
distinguished  conduct.  We  cite  it  for  your  con- 
sideration because  it  wears  its  honours  well. 


White  Label 
H 

years  old 

86.8  PROOF 


Victoria  \Tat 
years  old 

also  known  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
86.8  PROOF 
Blended  Scotch 
Whisky 


FULL  -  COLOR  REPRINTS 
SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING 

Six  9x12  prints  of 
Scotch  officers.  Edition 
No.  2,  without  advertis- 
ing, sent  upon  receipt 
of  25*.  Schenley  Import 
Corporation,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  S. 
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Steamship  Sailings 


YiTVTi 


...YOU  ARE  RATED 
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WHEN  YOU  CARRY 
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Instantly,  the  wotld  atound,  they  make  your 
immediate  financial  standing  good  as  gold.  Ameri- 
can Express  Travelers  Cheques  are  accepted  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  your  steamer,  railway  and 
airplane  tickets — your  hotel  bills — your  purchases 
in  Fifth  Avenue's  smart  stores,  in  London's  famous 
shops,  in  the  stores  of  Paris.  They  speak  the  local 
money  language  in  Havana's  gay  night  clubs,  in 
Rio's  restaurants,  in  South  Africa's  colorful  cities. 

And  more,  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
introduce  you  automatically  to  the  helpful  Ameri- 
can Express  Travel  Service  abroad — at  piers,  depots 
and  frontier  points  where  American  Express  uni- 
formed representatives  are  stationed  to  assist  you — 
and  also  at  American  Express  offices  in  foreign 
lands  where  you  may  receive  your  mail  and  cables 
and  secure  valuable  information. 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  are  easy 
to  use.  You  merely  sign  each  cheque  when  you 
buy  them— sign  them  again  when  you  use  them. 
They  are  yours  and  yours  alone.  No  one  else  can 
spend  them  because  they  are  your  individual 
cheques,  and  when  lost,  destroyed  or  stolen,  un- 
countersigned,  their  value  is  refunded  in  full. 

In  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100. 
Cost  7  5  c  for  each  §  1 00.  ¥  or  sale  at  hanks  everywhere. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 


To  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Sail 

From 

i  o 

L'  e 

March  1 

New  Y ork 

Gla  sj-fow 

A  n  c  h  o  r 

Call  f  ornia 

March  1 

New  York 

1 1  anibur£ 

I'nited  States 

President  Roosevelt 

March  d. 

New  York 

1 1  am  b  urg  ■  A  men  can 

Deut  sch  lan  d 

March  l 

New  York 

I.*ondon 

March  3 

St.  John 

Li  verpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

uucness  ot  i  ork 

March  3 

N  e w  V  ork 

Li\ erpoo 

Cunard  White  Star 

Samaria 

March  o 

N ew  York 

t  a^Te 

French 

Norm  an  die 

March  3 

N  ew  \ ork 

London 

Cm  ted  States 

American  Trader 

March  4 

New  York 

.A  n  t  \\  e  r  p 

Red  Star  -  Bernstein 

Gerolstein 

March  4 

N  ew  \ ork 

Genoa 

I  talian 

Rex 

Marcn  h 

N  ew  York 

Kotterdam 

Holland  -  A  m  erica 

M*arch  4 

New  York 

Southampton 

Cunard  Y\  hite  Star 

A.  q  ui  t  a  n  i  a 

March  9 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

A  scan  la 

lviarcn  y 

N  e  w  York 

I  lam  hu  rjj 

I  f  a  nib  u  ri?  ~  A  m  eric  an 

H  a  m  b  u  rg 

iviarcn  y 

N  e  w  York 

I  lam  hurjj 

United  States 

^lanhattan 

A/T  n  rrh  1(1 

ividrcn  i\j 

London 

Cm  ted  States 

Ame rican  YIerch ant 

IVld  I  l_  11  l\J 

N  e  w  Yr  o  r  k 

Live  rpooi 

C nited  States 

Am  eric  an  I  m porter 

Marrli    111  ' 

New  York 

S  o  u  t  h  a  m  p  t  o  n 

Cunard  W  hite  Star 

>  1  d  I  L  1 1    1 U 

New  York 

Li  verpool 

Cunard  \\  lute  Star 

A.nda  n  la 

March  10 

St.  John 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Richmond 

New  Y  ork 

Ha  i  f  a** 

American  Export 

Excalibur 

March  11 

New  Y'ork 

]j  aAre  1 

French 

March  11 

New  Y'ork 

Hot  tern  am 

Holland  -  .\  rn  erica 

Veerfdam 

March  11 

New  Y'ork 

Red  Star  -  Bernstein 

Pennland 

March  11 

New  York 

Oslc)VerP 

Norwegian  America 

Sta  van  gerf  jord 

March  IS 

New  York 

H  a  m  h  u  r 

United  States 

President  Harding 

March  15 

New  York 

Gdynia 

Gdynia  -  America 

March  15 

New  Y  ork 

Gins so  w 

A  n  chor 

Ca  1  edoma 

March  16 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

.A  u  s  o  n  i  a 

March  16 

I~f  a  m  h  u  rs. 

H am bu r lt -  American 

March  17 

New  York 

London 

United  States 

A m encan  Far m e r 

March  17 

New  Y  ork 

Italian 

Conte  di  Savoia 

March  17 

St.  John 

Pf  ^eroool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

March  17 

New  Y  ork 

Helsinyfors 

American  Sc antic 

Scan  vork 

March  18 

New  Y  ork 

Li  verpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

B  ri  tannic 

March  18 

New  York 

F rench 

He  de  France 

March  18 

New  York 

Rotter  d  a  m 

Holland -Am  erica 

Zaandam 

March  18 

New  York 

Red  Star-  Bernstein 

1 1  sc  n  stein 

March  18 

New  Y'ork 

Gothenlmrgr 

Swedish  -  American 

Drottningholm 

March  21 

New  York 

Oslo 

Norwegian  America 

Bergen  sf  j  ord 

March  22 

New  Y  ork 

B  rem  en 

North  German  Lloyd 

Europa 

March  23 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

Alaun  1a 

March  23 

New  York 

Hamburg 

1 1  amburg  -  American 

March  23 

New  York 

Hamburg 

United  States 

Washington 

March  24 

London 

United  States 

American  Banker 

March  24 

New  York 

Liverpool 

United  States 

American  Shipper 

March  24 

New  Y'ork 

Southampton 

Cunard  White  Star 

Queen  Mary 

March  24 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Antonia 

March  24 

St.  John 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Montclare 

March  24 

New  York 

Helsingfors 

American  Scantic 

Scanmail 

March  25 

New  York 

Haida 

American  Export 

Exeter 

March  25 

New  York 

Gdynia 

Gdynia- America 

Pilsudski 

March  25 

New  York 

Genoa 

Italian 

Rex 

March  28 

New  York 

Glasgow 

Anchor 

California 

March  29 

St.  John 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Y'ork 

March  29 

New  York 

Bremen 

North  German  Lloyd 

Bremen 

March  29 

New  Y'ork 

Hamburg 

United  States 

President  Roosevelt 

March  30 

New  Y'ork 

Gothenburg 

Swedish  American 

Gripsholm 

March  30 

New  Y'ork 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Deutschland 

March  30 

New  Y'ork 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

Aurania 

March  31 

New  Y'ork 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Scy thia 

March  31 

New  Y'ork 

Rotterdam 

Holland- America 

Nieuw  Amsterdam 

March  31 

New  Y'ork 

London 

United  States 

American  Trader 

To  Central  and  South  America 


March  1 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Talamanca 

March  3 

New  Vork 

Chanaral 

Grace 

Santa  Rita 

March  4 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

Furness  Prince 

Eastern  Prince 

March  4 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Veragua 

March  8 

New  York 

Cristobal 

Cnited  Fruit 

Quirigua 

March  10 

New  York 

Valparaiso 

Grace 

Santa  Lucia 

March  11 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

American  Republics 

Argentina 

March  11 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Chiriqui 

March  15 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Jamaica 

March  17 

New  York 

Valparaiso 

Grace 

Santa  Barbara 

March  18 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

Furness  Prince 

Western  Prince 

March  18 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Talamanca 

March  22 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Veragua 

March  24 

New  York 

Chanaral 

Grace 

Santa  Inez 

March  25 

New  York 

Buenos  Aires 

American  Republics 

Brazil 

March  25 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Quirigua 

March  29 

New  York 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Chiriqui 

March  31 

New  York 

Valparaiso 

Grace 

Santa  Clara 

Pacific  Sailings 


March 

2 

San  Francisco 

Honolulu 

Matson 

Lurline 

March 

4 

Vancouver 

Manila 

Canadian  Pacific 

Empress  of  Asia 

March 

6 

Los  Angeles 

Manila 

American  President 

President  Coolidge 

March 

6 

Seattle 

Kobe 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Hikawa  Maru 

March 

9 

Los  Angeles 

Honolulu 

Matson 

Matsonia  4 

March 

14 

Los  Angeles 

Manila 

American  President 

President  Adams 

March 

14 

Los  Angeles 

Hongkong 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Asama  Maru 

March 

15 

Vancouver 

Sydney 

Canadian  Australasian 

Aorangi 

March 

16 

San  Francisco 

Honolulu 

Matson 

Lurline 

March 

18 

Vancouver 

Manila 

Canadian  Pacific 

Empress  of  Canada 

March 

19 

Los  Angeles 

Manila 

American  President 

President  Taft 

March 

20 

Seattle 

Kobe 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Hie  Maru 

March 

23 

Los  Angeles 

Honolulu 

Matson 

Matsonia 

March 

27 

Los  Angeles 

Hongkong 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Tatuta  Maru 

March 

28 

San  Francisco 

Melbourne 

Matson 

Monterey 

March 

30 

San  Francisco 

Honolulu 

Matson 

Lurline 
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IFFICIAL  AWARDS:  New  York  Hound  SK 


I  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS 

■  ges:  Jackson  H.  Boyd,  Esq.,  M.  F.  H. 

I  rle  dogs  (unentered,  bred  by  exhib- 
H  or) — Won  by  Essex  Foxhounds'  Jib- 

II  ail ;  Millbrook  Hunt's  Lancer,  sec- 
11  nd;  Fairfield  County  Hounds' 
||  rooper.  third. 

1  iple  of  dogs  (unentered,  bred  by  ex- 
I  ibitor) — Won  by  Essex  Foxhounds' 
I  ib-Sail  and  Journeyman,  Fairfield 
I  !ounty  Hounds'  Traveler  and  Trailer, 
I  ;cond;  Millbrook  Hunt's  Rambler 
I  nd  Ranter,  third. 

I  jle  dogs  (entered) — Won  by  Essex 
I  oxhounds'  Helmet;  Millbrook  Hunt's 
I  'rince,  second;  Millbrook  Hunt's  Jes- 

I  ;r,  third. 

II  jple  of  dog?  (entered) — Won  by 
.lillbrook's  Hunt's  Prince  and 
'ucker;    Essex    Foxhounds'  Helmet 

I  nd  Hero,  second;  Rombout  Hunt's 

s'orful  and  Speed,  third. 

llions  (certified  to  be  sires  of  living 

iuppies) — Won  by  Fairfield  County 
[  lounds'  Ringwood;  Essex  Foxhounds' 
I  frueboy,  second ;   Millbrook  Hunt's 

lunter,  third. 

o  couples  of  dogs  (any  age) — Won 
iy  Millbrook  Hunt's  Lancer,  Prince, 
iwagger,  and  Captain ;  Essex  Fox- 
;ounds'  Boisterous,  Bounder.  Baronet, 
nd  Boxer,  second;  Essex  Foxhounds' 
Tailor,  Diamond,  Tackier,  and  Tal- 
>ot,  third. 

;t  dog — Winner,  Essex  Foxhounds' 
ielmet ;  Fairfield  County  Hounds' 
Ringwood,  second. 

igle  bitches  (unentered,  bred  by  ex- 
libitor) — Won  by  Rombout  Hunt's 
Seula;  Essex  Foxhounds'  Honesty, 
second;  Fairfield  County  Hounds' 
fune,  third. 

uple  of  bitches  (unentered,  bred  by 
:xhibitor) — Won  by  Essex  Foxhounds' 
Trilby  and  Thyra ;  Norfolk  Hunt 
Club's  Melba  and  Melrose,  second ; 
Fairfield  and  Westchester  Hounds' 
Dreamer  and  Ginger,  third, 
igle  bitches  (entered) — Won  by  Es- 
;ex  Foxhounds'  Heresy ;  Fairfield 
County  Hounds'  Merrylass.  second ; 
Essex  Foxhounds'  Dignity,  third, 
tuple  of  bitches  (entered) — Won  by 
Fairfield  County  Hounds'  Mermaid 
and  Merrylass;  Millbrook  Hunt's 
Melba  and  Melody,  second ;  Rombout 
Hunt's  Fancy  and  Julia,  third, 
ood  bitches  (certified  to  be  dams  of 
living  puppies) — Won  by  Essex  Fox- 
hounds' Dignity;  Millbrook  Hunt's 
Playful,  second;  Millbrook  Hunt's 
Kite,  third. 

a-o  couples  of  bitches  (any  age) — 
Won  by  Rombout  Hunt's  Crazy. 
Fancy,  Crusty,  and  Julia ;  Millbrook 
Hunt's  Melba,  Melody,  Kite,  and 
Matchless,  second;  Fairfield  County 
Hounds'  Mermaid,  Merrylass,  Mis- 
chief, and  Music,  third, 
est  bitch — Winner.  Rombout  Hunt's 
Beula ;  Essex  Foxhounds'  Heresy,  re- 
serve. 

est  of  either  sex — Winner.  Essex  Fox- 
hounds' Helmet;  Rombout  Hunt's 
Beula.  reserve. 

acks  (five  couples,  any  age,  either  sex) 
— Won  by  Fairfield  County  Hounds; 
Millbrook  Hunt,  second;  Essex  Fox- 
hounds, third. 

ENGLISH  FOXHOUNDS 

udges:  J.  Watson  Webb,  Esq.,  M.  F. 
H..  W.  W.  Ogilvie.  Esq.,  M.  F.  H. 

ingle  dogs  (unentered,  bred  by  exhib- 
itor)— Won  by  Harmony  Hollow 
Hounds'  Gander;  Rolling  Rock  Hunt's 
Driver,  second;  Rolling  Rock  Hunt's 
Darter,  third. 

iouple  of  dogs  (unentered,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor)— Won  by  Harmony  Hollow- 
Hounds'  Goblet  and  Gander;  Rolling 
Rock  Hunt's  Darter  and  Driver, 
second. 

ingle  dogs  (entered) — Won  by  Har- 
mony Hollow  Hounds'  Sportsman ; 
Rolling  Rock  Hunt's  Ranter,  second; 
Harmony  Hollow  Hounds'  Factor, 
third. 

"ouple  of  dogs  (entered) — Won  by 
Harmony  Hollow  Hounds'  Factor  and 
Sportsman;  Rolling  Rock  Hunt's 
Reaper  and  Ranter,  second;  Rolling 
Rock  Hunt's  Steward  and  Grafton, 
third. 


Stallions  (certified  to  be  the  sire  of  liv- 
ing puppies) — Won  by  Rolling  Rock 
Hunt's  Speaker;  Harmony  Hollow- 
Hounds'  Sportsman,  second;  Rolling 
Rock  Hunt's  Marplot,  third. 

Two  couples  of  dogs  (any  age) — Won 
by  Rolling  Rock  Hunt's  Tancred, 
Damper,  Reaper,  and  Ranter;  Roll- 
ing Rock  Hunt's  Grafton,  Caliph,  and 
Caradoc,  second. 

Best  dog — Winner,  Rolling  Rock  Hunt's 
Speaker;  Harmony  Hollow  Hounds' 
Sportsman,  second. 

Single  bitches  (unentered)  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor)— Won  by  Rolling  Rock 
Hunt's  Vanity;  Rolling  Rock  Hunt's 
Wenlock,  second. 

Couple  of  bitches  (unentered,  bred  by 
exhibitor) — Won  by  Rolling  Rock 
Hunt's  Vanity  and  Wenlock. 

Single  bitches  (entered) — Won  by  Har- 
mony Hollow  Hounds'  Treasure ; 
Rolling  Rock  Hunt's  Charity,  second. 

Couple  of  bitches  (entered) — Won  by 
Rolling  Rock  Hunt's  Plumage  and 
Abigail ;  Harmony  Hollow  Hounds' 
Treasure  and  Trespass,  second ;  Roll- 
ing Rock  Hunt's  Abbess  and  Startle, 
third. 

Brood  bitches  (certified  to  be  dams  of 
living  puppies) — Won  by  Rolling 
Rock  Hunt's  Plumage;  Rolling  Rock 
Hunt's  Alice,  second;  Rolling  Rock 
Hunt's  Abigail,  third. 

Two  couple  of  bitches  (any  age) — Won 
by  Rolling  Rock  Hunt's  Abbess, 
Startle,  Plumage,  and  Abigail. 

Best  bitch — Winner,  Harmony  Hollow 
Hounds'  Treasure;  Rolling  Rock 
Hunt's  Vanity,  second. 

Packs  (five  couples,  any  age.  either  sex) 
— Rolling  Rock  Hunt ;  Harmony  Hol- 
low Hounds,  second. 

CROSS-BRED  FOXHOUNDS 

Judge:  William  Almy,  Jr.,  Esq.,  M.  F.  H. 

Single  dogs  (unentered,  bred  by  exhib- 
itor)— Won  by  Meadow  Brook 
Hounds'  Gambler;  Meadow  Brook 
Hounds'  Grasper,  second ;  Meadow 
Brook  Hounds'  Grappler,  third. 

Couple  of  dogs  (unentered) — Won  by 
MeadowBrook's  Grappler  and  Grasper. 

Single  dogs  (entered) — Won  by  Meadow 
Brook  Hounds'  Factor;  Meadow 
Brook  Hounds'  Fairplay,  second; 
Meadow  Brook's  Gamester,  third. 

Couple  of  dogs  (entered) — Won  by 
Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Factor  and 
Fireman;  Meadow  Brook  Hounds' 
Galloper  and  Gamester,  second; 
Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Fairplay  and 
Streamer,  third. 

Stallions  (certified  to  be  the  sire  of 
living  puppies) — Won  by  Meadow- 
Brook  Hounds'  Ranter;  Meadow- 
Brook  Hounds'  Scrambler,  second. 

Two  couples  of  dogs  (any  age) — Won 
by  Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Factor, 
Galloper,  Gamester,  and  Fireman ; 
Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Fairplay, 
Streamer,  Ranter,  and  Scrambler, 
second;  Carrollton  Hounds'  Padwick, 
Packman,  Muster,  and  Mustard, 
third. 

Best  dog — Winner,  Meadow  Brook 
Hounds'  Factor ;  Meadow  Brook 
Hounds'  Ranter,  reserve. 

Single  bitches  (unentered,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor)— Meadow  Brook  Hounds' 
Gladness;  Meadow  Brook  Hounds' 
Glamorous,  second ;  Meadow  Brook 
Hounds'  Gilsome,  third. 

Couple  of  bitches  (entered) — Won  by 
Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Gaily  and 
Gladness;  Meadow  Brook  Hounds' 
Glamorous  and  Gilsome,  second. 

Single  bitches  (entered) — Won  by 
Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Gratitude; 
Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Fragile, 
second;  Meadow  Brook  Hounds' 
Graceful,  third. 

Couple  of  bitches  (entered) — Won  by 
Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Gratitude 
and  Gamestress ;  Meadow  Brook 
Hounds'  Gayly  and  Glamour,  second; 
Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Graceful  and 
Granite,  third. 

Brood  bitches  ('certified  to  be  the  dam 
of  living  puppies) — Won  by  Meadow 
Brook  Hounds'  Gratitude;  Meadow 
Brook  Hounds'  Gamestress,  second 
Carrollton  Hounds'  Pansy,  third. 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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NO  FINER  NAME  IN  WHISKY 


Early  Times  Old  Tucker 


The  Whisky  That  Made 
Kentucky  Whiskies  Famous 

A  name  that  is  famed  through  the 
years  to  lovers  of  fine  whisky.  Tra- 
ditionally great — at  a  low  price.  A 
Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whisky 
90  Proof. 


4  Fine  Whiskies  in  One 

Selected  for  particular  qualities  to 
meet  the  taste  of  those  who  prefer 
fine  blends.  The  straight  whiskies 
in  this  product  are  3  years. or  more 
old.  A  Blend  of  Straight  Whiskies 
90  Proof. 


BROWN-FORMAN  DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED,  At  Louisville  In  Kentucky ...  Sine*  1870 
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Incoming  Steamships 


mxcuuu 


Each  island  im  a  reason  fop  hupplnegs 


*  You  couldn't  possibly  imagine  all  that 
Hawaii  holds  in  store  for  you.  According 
to  the  word  of  thousands  who  have  visited 
these  satisfying  Islands,  Hawaii  is  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  places  on  earth.  You 
never  have  heard  a  word  to  the  contrary, 
have  you?  Mention  "Hawaii"  and  every- 
one says,  "Oh,  I'd  love  to  go  there!" 

What  is  Hawaii  like?  With  continuous 
June  weather  the  year  around,  Hawaii  is  a 
countryside  overflowing  with  outrageously 
fragrant  flowers — green  valleys  and  slopes 
—all  so  out  of  key  with  reality  they  look 
almost  as  though  painted  on  canvas.  They 
immediately  suggest  thoughts  of  Paradise. 

Hawaii  is  a  story  in  four  main  parts — each 
"part"  an  Island  —  Hawaii,  Maui,  Kauai, 
and  Oahu  (on  which  Honolulu  is  located). 
Each  is  a  reason  for  happiness. 

Her  sports  are  called  by  familiar  names, 
such  as — tennis,  golf,  horseback-riding 
and  that  very-much-sought-after  relaxation. 
But  they  are  experienced  with  unfamiliar 
satisfaction,  for  playing  in  Hawaii  has  a 
dreamy,  enigmatic  quality.  While  Waikiki 
— of  which  you've  heard  so  much — is  too 
unusual  to  be  called  just  a  beach. 

Of  course,  to  make  up  your  mind  about 
Hawaii,  you  should  have  complete  informa- 
tion, (ourpictorial  booklet/'Nani  O  Hawaii", 
sailing  schedule  of  palatial  liners  from 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  and  costs),  and  so  we  suggest  you 
consult  your  Travel  Agent  who  is  an 
authority  for  the  facts  which  are  essential 
to  an  essential  understanding  of  Hawaii. 

This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  Hawaii 
Tourist  Bureau,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches:  2  Main  St.,  San  Francisco;  706 
West  Olympic  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  A 
non-profit  organization  maintained  for 
your  service  by  The  People  of  Hawaii. 
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From  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Steamer 

Line 

F  mm 

To 

Due 

Excalibur 

American  Export 

Alexandria 

New  York 

March  1 

Manhattan 

United  States 

Hamburg 

New  York 

March  2 

Gerolstein 

Red  Star-Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

March  2 

Rex 

Italian 

Genoa 

New  York 

March  2 

Aquitania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

New  York 

March  3 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

New  York 

March  3 

Duchess  of  Richmond 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

March  4 

Andania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

March  6* 

American  Importer 

United  States 

Liverpool 

New  York 

March  6 

Stavangerfjord 

Norwegian  America 

Oslo 

New  York 

March  7 

American  Merchant 

United  States 

London 

Xew  York 

March  7 

t'ennland 

Red   Star- Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

March  7 

Ascania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

New  York 

March  7 

Veendam 

Holland- America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

March  7 

Paris 

French 

Havre 

New  York 

March  8 

Queen  Mary 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

New  York 

March  9 

President  Harding 

United  States 

Hamburg 

New  York 

March  11 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

March  11 

Drottningholm 

Swedish  American 

Gothenburg 

New  York 

March  12 

Lancastria 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

March  12 

Caledonia 

Anchor 

Glasgow 

New  York 

March  12 

liatory 

Cdynia-America 

Gdynia 

New  Y'ork 

March  13 

St.  Louis 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

X.  w  York 

March  13 

Zaandam 

Holland- America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

March  13 

American  Farmer 

United  States 

London 

New  York 

March  13 

lie  de  France 

French 

1  lavre 

New  York 

March  14 

Ausonia 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

New  York 

March  14 

Exeter 

American  Export 

Alexandria 

New  York 

March  15 

Conte  di  Savoia 

Italian 

Genoa 

New  York 

March  IS 

Ilsenstein 

Red  Star-Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

March  16 

Scanmail 

American  Scantic 

Gdynia 

New  York 

March  16 

Hansa 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

New  York 

March  17 

Bergensfjord 

Norwegian  America 

Oslo 

New  York 

March  18 

Montclare 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

St.  John 

March  19 

Antonia 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

March  20 

Europa 

North  German  Lloyd 

Bremen 

New  York 

March  20 

American  Banker 

United  States 

London 

New  York 

March  20 

'       'iri  onipper 

United  States 

Liverpool 

i»i  a  re  n  — u 

Alaunia 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

New  York 

March  21 

Queen  Mary 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

New  York 

March  23 

Rex 

Italian 

Genoa 

New  York 

March  23 

1  leutschland 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

New  York 

March  24 

Duchess  of  York 

Canadian  Pacific 

Liverpool 

New  York 

March  25 

President  Roosevelt 

United  States 

1  lamlmrg 

New  York 

March  25 

California 

Anchor 

Glasgow 

New  York 

March  26 

Noordam 

Holland- America 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

March  27 

Scythia 

Cunard  White  Star 

Liverpool 

New  York 

March  27 

Aurania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Havre 

New  York 

March  28 

American  Trader 

United  States 

London 

New  York 

March  28 

Excambion 

American  Export 

Alexandria 

New  York 

March  29 

Scanpenn 

American  Scantic 

Gdynia 

New  York 

March  30 

Normandie 

French 

Havre 

New  York 

March  30 

Vulcania 

Italian 

Trieste 

New  York 

March  30 

Gerolstein 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

Antwerp 

New  York 

March  30 

Manli.-iti.in 

United  States 

Hamburg 

New  York 

March  30 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

New  York 

March  31 

Aquitania 

Cunard  White  Star 

Southampton 

New  York 

March  3 1 

From  Central  and  South  America 

Veragua 

United  Fruit 

* Tistobal 

New  York 

March  2 

Quirigua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

March  5 

Santa  Lucia 

Grace 

Valparaiso 

New  York 

March  6 

Argentina 

American  Republics 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

March  6 

Chiriqui 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

March  9 

Antigua 

United  Fruit 

Puerto  Barrios 

New  York 

March  9 

Jamaica 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

March  12 

Santa  Barbara 

Grace 

Valparaiso 

New  York 

March  13 

Northern  Prince 

Furness  Prince 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

March  15 

Talamanca 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

March  16 

Veragua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

March  19 

Santa  Inez 

Grace 

Chanaral 

New  York 

March  20 

Brazil 

American  Republics 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

March  20 

Quirigua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

March  23 

Chiriqui 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

March  26 

Santa  Clara 

Grace 

Valparaiso 

New  York 

March  27 

Southern  Prince 

Furness  Prince 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

March  29 

Jamaica 

United  Fruit 

i  Iristobal 

New  York 

March  30 

From  the  Orient  and  the  S 

outh  Seas 

Lurline 

Matson 

Honolulu 

Los  Angeles 

March  3 

President  Coolidge 

American  President 

Manila 

Los  Angeles 

March  4 

Hie  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Kobe 

Seattle 

March  8 

Matsonia 

Matson 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco 

March  10 

Aorangi 

Canadian  Australasian 

Sydney 

Vancouver 

March  10 

Empress  of  Canada 

Canadian  Pacific 

Manila 

Vancouver 

March  12 

Asama  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Hongkong 

Los  Angeles 

March  12 

Lurline 

Matson 

Honolulu 

Los  Angeles 

Maj-ch  17 

President  Taft 

American  President 

Manila 

Los  Angeles 

March  18 

Monterey 

Matson 

Melbourne 

San  Francisco 

March  21 

Matsonia 

Matson 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco 

March  24 

Empress  of  Russia 

Canadian  Pacific 

Manila 

Vancouver 

March  25 

Tatuta  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Hongkong 

Los  Angeles 

March  25 

Heian  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Kobe 

Seattle 

March  28 

Lurline 

Matson 

Honolulu 

Los  Angeles 

March  31 

'"^Tu    it  ■  •  9t 
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)FFICIAL  AW  ARDS:  New  York  Hound  SK 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
wo  couples  of  bitches  (any  age) — Won 

'  by  Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Grati- 
tude. Graceful,  Granite,  Gainsome : 
Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Fragile. 
Gamestress.  Gayly,  Glamour,  second. 

1  est  bitch — Winner.  Meadow  Brook 
Hounds'  Gratitude;  Meadow  Brook 
Hounds'  Gladness,  reserve. 

I  acks  (five  couples,  any  age,  either  sex) 
— Winner.  Meadow  Brook  (dog 
pack);  Meadow  Brook  (bitch  pack), 
second;  The  Carrollton  Hounds,  third 

WELSH  FOXHOUNDS 

udge:  J.  Stanley  Reeve.  Esq. 

ingle  dogs  (unentered,  bred  by  exhib- 
itor)— Won  by  Mr.  Newbold  Ely's 
Hounds'  Gameboy;  Mr.  Newbold 
Elv's  Hounds'  Gabriel,  second;  Mr. 
Newbold  Ely's  Hounds'  Galloper, 
third. 

ingle  dogs  (entered) — Won  by  Mr. 
Newbold  Ely's  Hounds'  Neptune;  Mr. 
Newbold  Ely's  Hounds'  Nimrod. 
second;  Mr.  Newbold  Ely's  Hounds' 
Windsor,  third. 

■est  dog — Winner.  Mr.  Newbold  Ely's 
Hounds'  Neptune:  Mr.  Newbold  Ely's 
Hounds'  Gameboy,  second. 

ingle  bitches  (unentered,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor)— Won  by  Mr.  Newbold  Ely's 
Hounds'  Tangible;  Mr.  Newbold  Ely's 
Hounds'  Tapestry,  second;  Mr.  New- 
bold  Ely's  Hounds'  Garnet,  third. 

incle  bitches  (entered) — Won  by  Mr. 
Newbold  Ely's  Hounds'  Gipsy ;  White 
Marsh  Valley  Hunt  Club's  Chorus, 
second:  White  Marsh  Vallev  Hunt 
Club's  Melba,  third. 

test  bitch — Winner,  Mr.  Newbold  Ely's 
Hounds'  Gipsy;  Mr.  Newbold  Ely's 
Hounds'  Tactful,  second. 

Jest  of  either  sex  (open  only  to  hounds 
entered  or  eligible  for  entry  in  Welsh 
Hound  Association  Stud  Book) — 
Winner.  Mr.  Newbold  Ely's  Hounds' 
Gipsy;  Mr.  Newbold  Ely's  Hounds' 
Gameboy.  reserve. 

iest  of  either  sex — Winner.  Mr.  New- 
bold  Ely's  Hounds'  Neptune ;  Mr. 
Newbold  Ely's  Gipsy,  reserve. 

HARRIERS 

Judge:  Harry  T.  Peters,  Jr.,  Esq. 

5ingle  dogs  (unentered  dogs,  bred  by 
exhibitor) — Won  by  Monmouth 
County  Hunt's  Vulcan;  Monmouth 
County  Hunt's  Vagabond,  second; 
Monmouth  County's  Victor,  third. 

Single  dogs  (entered) — Won  by  Mon- 
mouth County  Hunt's  Monarch; 
Monmouth  County  Hunt's  Rally- 
wood,  second!  Dilwyne  Hunt's  Pil- 
grim, third. 

Best  dog — Winner  Monmouth  County 
Hunt's  Monarch ;  Monmouth  County 
Hunt's  Vulcan,  reserve. 

Single  bitches  (unentered,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor)— Won  by  Monmouth  County 
Hunt's  Vanity;  Monmouth  County 
Hunt's  Countess,  second;  Monmouth 
County  Hunt's  Hastaway,  third. 

Single  bitches  (entered) — Won  by  Mon- 
mouth County  Hunt's  Hesta;  Mon- 
mouth County  Hunt's  Haughty, 
second;  Dilwyne's  Handsome,  third. 

Best  bitch — Winner,  Monmouth  County 
Hunt's  Vanity;  Monmouth  County 
Hunt's  Hesta,  reserve. 

Packs  (five  couple,  either  sex,  any  age) 
— won  by  Monmouth  (dog  pack)  ; 
Monmouth  (bitch  pack)  reserve. 

BASSETS 

Judges:  James  S.  Jones,  Jr..  Esq..  Harry 
T.  Peters,  Esq. 

Single  dogs  (unentered,  bred  by  exhib- 
itor)—Won  by  Stockford  Basset 
Hounds'  Gamester;  Stockford  Basset 
Hounds'  Lightfoot,  second;  Stockford 
Basset  Hounds'  Galloper,  third. 

Single  dogs  (entered) — Won  by  Stock- 
ford Basset  Hounds'  Doctor;  Fol- 
lowfield  Hounds'  Rafter,  second; 
Brookdale  Bassets'  Stanco  Handsome, 
third. 

Best  dog— Winner,  Stockford  Basset 
Hounds'  Doctor;  Stockford  Basset 
Hounds'  Gamester,  reserve. 

Single  bitches  (unentered,  bred  bv  ex- 
hibitor)—Won  by  Stockford  Basset 
Hounds'   Vanitv;    Stockford  Basset 


ONV 

Hounds'  Graceful,  second;  Brookdale 

Basset's  Stanco  Coco,  third. 
Single    bitches     (entered) — Won  by 

Brookdale   Basset's   Stanco    Meedy ; 

Brookdale  Basset's  Bittersweet  of  Rey- 

nalton,    second;    Stockford  Basset 

Hounds'  Barmaid,  third. 
Best  bitch — Winner,  Brookdale  Bassets' 

Stanco    Meedy;    Stockford  Basset 

Hounds'  Vanity,  reserve. 

BEAGLES 

Judge:  G.  Kimball  Clement.  Esq. 
(13  inches  and  under) 

Single  dogs  (unentered,  bred  by  exhib- 
itor)— Won  by  Stockford  Beagles' 
Rascal. 

Single  dogs  (entered) — Won  by  Fox- 
catcher  Beagles'  Pioneer  Skippy; 
Stockford  Beagles'  Farmer,  second. 

Stallion  (certified  to  be  sire  of  living 
puppies) — Won  by  Foxcatcher  Beagles' 
Pioneer  Skippy. 

Couple  of  dogs  (any  age) — Won  by 
Stockford  Beagles'  Rascal  and  Farmer. 
Best  dog — Winner,  Foxcatcher  Beagles' 
Pioneer  Skippy;  Stockford  Beagles' 
Rascal,  reserve. 

Single  bitches  (unentered,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor)— Won  by  Whitoakes  Foot 
Beagles'  Winifred;  Stockford  Beagles' 
Fairy,  second;  Stockford  Beagles' 
Fearless,  third. 

Single  bitches  (entered) — Won  by  Fox- 
catcher Beagles'  Rival;  Readington 
Foot  Beagles'  Gallant  Miss,  second; 
Foxcatcher  Beagles'  Mary,  third. 

Brood  bitches  (certified  to  be  the  dam 
of  living  puppies) — Won  by  Fox- 
catcher Beagles'  Charm  Charmer; 
Readington  Foot  Beagles'  Gallant 
Miss,  second;  Foxcatcher  Beagles' 
Man',  third. 

Couple  of  bitches  (any  age) — Won  by 
Foxcatcher  Beagles'  Pride  and  Suza- 
bella;  Whitoakes  Foot  Beagles'  Win- 
ifred and  Willful. 

Best  bitch — Winner.  Foxcatcher  Beagles' 
Rival;  Foxcatcher  Beagles'  Charm 
Charmer,  reserve. 

(Over  13  inches;  not  exceeding  15) 

Single  dogs  (unentered,  bred  by  exhib- 
itor)— Won  by  Vernon  Somerset 
Beagles'  Ledger;  Vernon  Somerset 
Beagles'  Cleric,  second;  Foxcatcher 
Beagles'  Comedy,  third. 

Single  dogs  (entered) — Won  by  Vernon 
Somerset  Beagles'  Curate;  Foxcatcher 
Beagles'  Draftsman,  second ;  Fox- 
catcher Beagles'  Messenger,  third. 

Stallions  (certified  to  be  the  sire  of  liv- 
ing puppies) — Won  by  Foxcatcher 
Beagles'  Draftsman;  Vernon  Somer- 
set Beagles'  Curate,  second;  Vernon 
Somerset  Beagles'  Trinity  Foot  For- 
rester, third. 

Couple  of  dogs  (any  age) — Won  by 
Foxcatcher  Beagles'  Messenger  and 
Major;  Vernon  Somerset  Beagles' 
Curate  and  Confidence,  second ;  Ver- 
non Somerset  Beagles'  Cloister  and 
Cleric,  third. 

Best  dog — Winner.  Vernon  Somerset 
Beagles'  Curate;  Foxcatcher  Beagles' 
Draftsman,  reserve. 

Single  bitches  (unentered,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor)— Won  by  Foxcatcher  Beagles' 
Scarlet;  Vernon  Somerset  Beagles' 
Hilda,  second;  Vernon  Somerset 
Beagles'  Choir  Girl,  third. 

Single  bitches  (entered) — Won  by  Fox- 
catcher Beagles'  Master  Key  Nug- 
gets; Vernon  Somerset  Beagles' 
Barbara,  second;  Vernon  Somerset 
Beagles'  Lapwing,  third. 

Brood  bitches  (certified  to  be  the  dam 
of  living  puppies) — Won  by  Fox- 
catcher Beagles'  Master  Key  Nug- 
gets ;  Vernon  Somerset  Beagles' 
Lovebird,  second;  Vernon  Somerset 
Beagles'  Lofty,  third. 

Couple  of  bitches  (any  age) — Won  by 
Vernon  Somerset  Beagles'  Lovebird 
and  Mistress;  Vernon  Somerset 
Beagles'  Hilda  and  Countess,  second. 

Best  bitch — Winner,  Foxcatcher  Beagles' 
Master  Key  Nuggets;  Vernon  Som- 
erset Beagles'  Lovebird,  reserve. 

Packs  (five  couples,  either  sex,  any  age. 
any  size)  not  to  exceed  15  inches) — 
Won  by  Vernon  Somerset  Beagles ; 
Foxcatcher  Beagles,  second;  Whitoakes 
Beagles,  third. 
(See  page  44  for  other  Sho'd:  news) 
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LINGERS  ALONG  SAVOYARD  LAKES  OF 

FRANCE 


I  Under  soaring  mountains  mantled  in  pine-perfumed 
clouds,  folklore's  ancient  customs  still  survive... and 
across  flower-rimmed  sapphire  lakes  the  silver)-  tinkle 
of  sheep  bells  mingles  with  the  laughter  of  gay  cos- 
mopolites ★  On  this  balcony  of  sovereign  Mount 
Blanc,  bright  cabanas  and  many-hued  parasols  cast 
purple  shadows  upon  powdery  sand  beaches... Lake 
Annecy,  its  praises  sung  by  brush  and  pen...Bourget, 
with  fashionable  Aix  nestling  beneath  Mount  Revard . . .  Evian  and 
Thonon  skirting  Lake  Leman  •*■  Chambery,  legendary  seat  of  Savoyard 
Dukes... Chamonix,  famed  for  its  Mer-de-Glace,  glaciers  and  waterfalls. 

40%  REDUCTION  IN  RAILROAD  FARES 

The  world's  greatest  Spas... luxurious  casinos,  opera  and  symphony  con- 
certs...tennis. ..sailing. ..horse-racing. ..magnificent  golf  courses  -*  Superb 
hotels,  hidden-away  inns,  simple  pensions... inspired  cuisine  ★  The  finest 
and  fastest  train  and  comfortable  motor  coach  service  ★  Your  travel  agency 
knows  the  Savoyard  Alps  and  has  informative  literature. 

French  National  Railroads,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ountry  Life  Sports  Calendar 


MARCH  19:9 
■ 


'  Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 


Thursday 


End  of  Hunter  Show. 
Royal  Agricultural 
Hall.  London.  Eng- 
land (from  Feb. 
28th). 

End  of  Dixie  Amateur 
Golf  Championship. 
Miami.  Fla.  (from 
Feb.  27th). 


Friday 


I 


Saturday 


Canadian  Rockies  Ski 
Championships,  Banff, 
Alta.  (to  5th). 


Tampa  Horse  Show, 
Tampa,  Fla.  (to  5th). 

National  Pony  Show, 
Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  London. 

Genesee  County  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  Flint, 
Michigan. 

Pacific  Coast  Intercol- 
legiate Ski  Meet,  Yo- 
semite,  Cal.  (to  5th). 

Swiss  Ski  Champion- 
ships, Unterwasser. 


Sonora  Ski  Club  Tourna- 
ment, Cold  Springs, 
Cal.  (to  5th). 

Motor  Boat  Regatta, 
New    Smyrna,  Fla. 

Tryon,  North  Carolina, 
Dog  Show. 

Cross  Country  Ski  Race, 
Winnipeg.  Man. 


Quebec  Kandahar,  Down- 
hill and  Slalom  Ski 
Tournament,  Mont 
Tremblant,  Que. 

Yosemite  Winter  Club 
Invitational  Ski  Meet. 

Inter-Scholastic  Ski 
Meet,  Seigniory  Club, 
Que- 


Widener  Challenge  ip 
Horse  Race,  Hia|h 
Park,  Fla.  (endof 
Hialeah  Meeting, fm 
Jan.  11th). 

Santa  Anita  Handiip, 
Santa  Anita  Park,  p. 

Redland  Hunt~Poin»- 
Point  Races,  Rt- 
v i lie,  Md. 

Spokane  Field  Trial  ijb 
(Pointers  and  rt- 
ters),  Spokane.  W*. 

East  Texas  Field  "ial 
Assn.  (Pointers  |d 
Setters),  Tyler,  k. 

Beverly  Hills  Kete 
Club  Dog  Show,  IW- 
erly  Hills,  Cal.  to 
5th). 

Detroit  Kennel  Cb. 
Dog  Show,  Detit 
Mich,  (to  5th).  ( 


Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail 
ing  Regatta,  Miami 
Fla. 

End  of  New  Smyrna 
Fla.,  Motor  Boat  Re 
gatta. 

End  of  Pacific  Coast  In 
tercollegiate  Ski  Meet 
Yosemite,  Cal. 

Provincial  Women's  Ski 
Championships,  St 
Margaret's,  Que. 

International  Jump  Race 
Ski  Contests,  Gar- 
misch  Partenkirchen. 

End  of  Canadian  Rock- 
ies Ski  Champion- 
ships, Banff,  Alta. 


Tropical  Park  Spring 
Horse  Race  Meet,  Mi- 
ami, Fla.  (to  April 
8th). 


7 


Annual  Seniors'  Golf 
Tournament,  Pine- 
hurst,  N.C.  (to  10th). 


End  of  Swiss  Ski  Cham- 
pionships, Underwas- 
ser. 

End  of  Sonora  Ski  Club 
Tournament,  Cold 
Springs,  Cal. 

Buffalo  Trap  and  Field 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hi-Gun  Skeet  Club  Tour- 
nament, Detroit,  Mich. 


Oklahoma  Amateur  Field 

Trial  Assn.  (Pointers 

and  Setters),  Fort 

Sill,  Okla. 
End    of    Beverly  Hills 

Kennel  Club  Dog 

Show,  Cal. 
End  of  Detroit  Kennel 

Club   Dog  Show, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
End    of    Tampa,  Fla., 

Horse  Show. 


8 


Phoenix  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Phoenix, 
Ariz,  (to  10th). 


10 


British  Columbia  Ski 
Championships,  Wells, 
B.  C. 

End  of  Annual  Seniors' 
Golf  Tournament, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C 

End  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show. 


Gold  and  Silver  Ski 
Tests,  Badger  Pass, 
Yosemite  Park.  Cal. 

Southern  Pines  Country 
Club  Championship 
Golf  Tournament. 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


Tucson  Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show,  Tucson,  Ariz, 
(to  12th). 

End  of  Santa  Anita 
Park,  Cal.,  Horse 
Race  Meeting  (from 
Dec  31st). 


Pacific  Coast  Champr 
ship  Assn.  Field  1m\ 
(Pointers  and  fet- 
ters), Ellensbig 
Wash. 

Irish  Setter  Field  *c 
Club  Field  Trial,  f 

Babylon  Hunt  Club  Md 
Trial  (Pointers  lie 
Setters),  BabylonL 
1. 

Providence  County  \m 
nel  Club  Dog  Sl«v. 
Providence,  R.  ij 

Mississippi  Valley  Ijri 
nel  Club  Dog  SI* 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  to 
12th). 


12 


Downhill  Ski  Tourna- 
ment, Mount  Sey- 
mour, Vancouver,  B. 
C. 

Inter-scholastic  Slalom 
and  Downhill  Ski 
Tournament,  Quebec, 
Que. 

St.Sauveur,  Que.,  Down- 
hill and  Slalom  Ski 
Tournament. 

St.  Agathe,  Que.,  Cross 
Country  Ski  Race. 

Wilbur  May  Topping  Ski 
Run,  Rail  Creek,  Yo- 
semite Park,  Cal. 

Mt.  Shasta  Club  Ski 
Tournament. 

Miami  Y.  C-  Sailing  Re- 
gatta. 

Buffalo  Trap  and  Fi?ld 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


13 


Rappahannock  Amateur 
Field  Trial  Assn. 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Spring  Tennis  Tourna- 
ment, Southern  Pines, 
N.  C.  (to  18th). 


14 


Nassau  Trapshooting 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Mineola,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

Williamson  Gun  Club 
Skeet  Tournament, 
Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Sedalia  Field  Trial  Club 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Sedalia,  Mo. 


End  of  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

End  of  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Dog  Show. 

End  of  Horse  Race  Meet- 
ing, Oriental  Park, 
Havana,  Cuba  (from 
Jan.  12th). 


15 


Annual  Spring  Golf  Tour- 
nament, Sea  Island, 
Ga. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show  (to 
16th). 


16 


End  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Dog  Show. 


1 


17 


Hunter  Trials,  Southern 

Pines.  N.  C. 
Irish  Kennel  Club  Dog 

Show.  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Kandahar  Challenge  Ski 

Race,  Yosemite,  Cal. 
Southern    Ohio  Field 

Trial  Assn.  (Pointers 

and   Setters),  With- 

amsville,  Ohio. 
Motor     Boat  Regatta, 

Miami,  Fla.  (to  19th). 


Rio  Grande  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico  (to 
19th). 

End  of  Sea  Island  Golf 
Club  Tournament,  Sea 
Island,  Ga. 

End  of  Spring  Tennis 
Tournament,  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C. 


Sandhills  Hunt  lace 
Meeting,  Pinehuit 
N.  C. 

Royal     Norfolk  Sen 

Horse  Show,  Norvsh 

England. 
Western  Kandahar  Ivi 

tational  Ski  Meet/o 

Semite,  Cal. 
Annual    Biscayne  a; 

Power  Boat  Regta 

Miami,  Fla. 
St.  Louis  Field  T 

Assn.    (Pointers  nt 

Setters),    St.  Lis 

Mo. 

Chicagoland  Field  ■ 
Club  (Pointers  fi< 
Setters),  Addison  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  sn 
nel  Club  Dog  Shov 

Santa  Anita  Kennel  (it 
Dog  Show,  Arc  i: 
Cal.  (to  19th). 


19 


Mont  St.  Castin  Ski 
Kandahar,  Lac  Beau- 
port,  Que. 

Mont  Tremblant,  Que., 
Downhill  Ski  Race. 

Ski  Tournament  Giant 
Slalom,  Mt.  Hood, 
Oregon. 

Miami  Y.  C.  Sailing  Re- 
gatta. 

Buffalo  Trap  and  Field 
Club    Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
End  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Dog  Show- 
End  of   Miami,  Fla., 
Motor  Boat  Regatta. 


20 


Virginia  Amateur  Field 
Trial  Assn.  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Camp 
Lee,  Va. 

Ladies'  Annual  Spring 
Golf  Tournament,  Sea 
Island,  Ga.  (to  25th). 

New  Mexico  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M. 


End  of  Rio  Grande  Dog 
Show,  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 

End  of  Santa  Anita  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show, 
Arcadia,  Cal. 


26 


Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta. 

Westhaven  Gun  Club 
Skeet  Tournament, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Buffalo  Trap  and  Field 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kentucky  Pointer  and 
Setter  Club  Field  Trial, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


21 


Dayton  Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
(to  22nd). 

End  of  New  Mexico  Dog 
Show,  Santa  Fe. 


27 


Annual  North  and  South 
Invitation  Golf  Cham- 
pionship for  Women, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Oriole  Field  Dog  Assn. 
Field  Trial  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Towson, 
Md. 


28 


Annual  Pinehurst  Horse 
Show,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Tennessee  Valley  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  (to  29th). 

Western  Pennsylvania 
Kennel  Assn.  Dog 
Show,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
(to  29th). 


22 


Mid-South  Women's  Golf 
Championship,  South- 
ern Pines.  N.  C.  (to 
24th). 

End  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show. 

Florida  State  Sailing 
Championship,  Miami. 

Florida  Sailing  Assn. 
Miami  Y.  C. 


29 


End  of  Annual  Pinehurst 
Horse  Show,  Pine- 
hurst, N.  C. 

End  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Dog  Show,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

End  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Kennel  Assn. 
Dog  Show.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


23 


24 


Northern  Indiana  Field 
Trial  Club  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Wini- 
mac,  Ind. 

McKinley  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Canton, 
Ohio  (to  24th). 


Grand  National  Steeple- 
chase. Aintree. 

Asheville  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Asheville, 
N.  C.  (to  25th). 

Colorado  Kenne!  Club 
Dog  Show,  Denver, 
Colo,  (to  25th). 

National  Capital  Field 
Trial  Club  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  German- 
town,  Md. 

End  of  Annual  Mid-South 
Women's  Golf  Cham- 
pionships, Southern 
Pines,  N.  C. 


30 


31 


South  Jersey  F-  T.  Club 
(Pointers  andSetters). 

Chattanooga  Valley  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
(to  April  1st). 


American  Chesapeake 
Club  Field  Trial,  Ben- 
ton, Md.  (to  April  1). 

Mid-Atlantic  Winner's 
Stake  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Point 
Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Jockey  Hollow  Field  Trial 
Club  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Clinton,  N.J. 


Aiken  Mile  Track,  «n 
Race  and  Trolm 
Meeting,  Aiken,  j  C 

Metropolitan  Eque:iar 
Club  Horse  Show,.V 

End  of  Fair  GroundsLa. 
Horse  Race  Mein o 
(from  Nov.  24th 

Annual  Palm  Sprimiln 
vitational  Ten 
Tournament,  Cal  (  i 
26th). 

Star  Class  Spring  Carr 
pionship,  Southe  x. 
C,  New  Orleans4-a 

Nassau    Trapsho  ii 
Club    Skeet  TojBia 
ment,  Mineola, 
N.  Y. 

Sewickley  Kennel 
Field  Trial  (Po 
and  Setters),  St 
ley  Heights,  Pa. 

Wilbraham    Fish  nd 
Game  Club  Field 
Wilbraham,  N 
(Pointers  and 
ter's). 

Cumberland  Valley  eld 
Trial  Club  (Po 
and  Setters),  H, 
town,  Md. 

Manchester  Kennel 
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ountry  Life  Sports  Calendar 


MARCH 


Sunday 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 


Thursday 


End  of  Hunter  Show, 
Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  Eng- 
land (from  Feb. 
28th). 

End  of  Dixie  Amateur 
Golf  Championship. 
Miami,  Fla.  (from 
Feb.  27th). 


Friday 


Saturday 


Canadian  Rockies  Ski 
Championships,  Banff, 
Alta.  (to  5th). 


Tampa  Horse  Show, 
Tampa,  Fla.  (to  5th). 

National  Pony  Show, 
Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  London. 

Genesee  County  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  Flint, 
Michigan. 

Pacific  Coast  Intercol- 
legiate Ski  Meet,  Yo- 
semite,  Cal.  (to  5th). 

Swiss  Ski  Champion- 
ships, Unterwasser. 


Sohora  Ski  Club  Tourna- 
ment, Cold  Springs, 
Cal.  (to  5th). 

Motor  Boat  Regatta, 
New    Smyrna,  Fla. 

Tryon,  North  Carolina, 
Dog  Show. 

Cross  Country  Ski  Race, 
Winnipeg.  Man. 


Quebec  Kandahar,  Down- 
hill and  Slalom  Ski 
Tournament,  Mont 
Tremblant.  Que. 

Yosemite  Winter  Club 
Invitational  Ski  Meet, 

Inter-Scholastic  Ski 
Meet,  Seigniory  Club, 
Que- 


Widener  Challenge  Cu 
Horse  Race,  Hialea 
Park,    Fla.  (end 
Hialeah  Meeting, fro( 
Jan.  11th). 

Santa  Anita  Handicap 
Santa  Anita  Park,  Ca 

Redland  Hunt  Point-tta 
Point    Races,  Rod] 
ville,  Md. 

Spokane  Field  Trial  Clui 
(Pointers  and  Sel 
ters),  Spokane,  Waslt 

East  Texas  Field  Tri  ( 
Assn.  (Pointers  arl 
Setters),  Tyler,  Tel 

Beverly  Hills  Kenn: 
Club  Dog  Show,  Bef 
erly  Hills,  Cal.  (1 
5th). 

Detroit  Kennel  Clu* 
Dog  Show,  Detroit 
Mich,  (to  5th). 


Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta,  Miami, 
Fla. 

End  of  New  Smyrna, 
Fla.,  Motor  Boat  Re- 
gatta. 

End  of  Pacific  Coast  In- 
tercollegiate Ski  Meet, 
Yosemite,  Cal. 

Provincial  Women's  Ski 
Championships,  St. 
Margaret's,  Que. 

International  Jump  Race 
Ski  Contests,  Gar- 
misch  Partenkirchen. 

End  of  Canadian  Rock- 
ies Ski  Champion- 
ships, Banff,  Alta. 


Tropical  Park  Spring 
Horse  Race  Meet,  Mi- 
ami, Fla.  (to  April 
8th). 


7 


Annual  Seniors'  Golf 
Tournament,  Pine- 
hurst,  N.C.  (to  10th). 


End  of  Swiss  Ski  Cham- 
pionships, Underwas- 
ser. 

End  of  Sonora  Ski  Club 
Tournament,  Cold 
Springs,  Cal. 

Buffalo  Trap  and  Field 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hi-Gun  Skeet  Club  Tour- 
nament, Detroit,  Mich. 


Oklahoma  Amateur  Field 

Trial  Assn.  (Pointers 

and  Setters),  Fort 

Sill,  Okla. 
End    of    Beverly  Hills 

Kennel  Club  Dog 

Show,  Cal. 
End  of  Detroit  Kennel 

Club   Dog  Show, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
End    of    Tampa,  Fla., 

Horse  Show. 


8 


Phoenix  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Phoenix, 
Ariz,  (to  10th). 


10 


British  Columbia  Ski 
Championships,  Wells, 
B.  C. 

End  of  Annual  Seniors' 
Golf  Tournament, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C 

End  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show. 


Gold  and  Silver  Ski 
Tests,  Badger  Pass, 
Yosemite  Park,  Cal. 

Southern  Pines  Country 
Club  Championship 
Golf  Tournament, 
Southern  Pines.  N.  C. 


Tucson  Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show,  Tucson,  Ariz, 
(to  12th). 

End  of  Santa  Anita 
Park,  Cal.,  Horse 
Race  Meeting  (from 
Dec  31st). 


Pacific  Coast  Champioili 
ship  Assn.  Field  Trill 
(Pointers  and  Sel 
ters),  Ellensburi 
Wash. 

Irish  Setter  Field  Dcf 
Club  Field  Trial. 

Babylon  Hunt  Club  Fie 
Trial    (Pointers  arji 
Setters),  Babylon,  I 
I. 

Providence  County  Kei 
nel  Club  Dog  Sho\ 
Providence,  R.  I.  I 

Mississippi  Valley  Kei 
nel  Club  Dog  Sho\ 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ('; 
12th). 


12 


Downhill  Ski  Tourna- 
ment, Mount  Sey- 
mour, Vancouver,  B. 
C. 

Inter-scholastic  Slalom 
and  Downhill  Ski 
Tournament,  Quebec, 
Que. 

St.Sauveur,  Que.,  Down- 
hill and  Slalom  Ski 
Tournament. 

St.  Agathe,  Que.,  Cross 
Country  Ski  Race. 

Wilbur  May  Topping  Ski 
Run,  Rail  Creek,  Yo- 
semite Park,  Cal. 

Mt.  Shasta  Club  Ski 
Tournament. 

Miami  Y.  C-  Sailing  Re- 
gatta. 

Buffalo  Trap  and  Field 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


13 


Rappahannock  Amateur 
Field  Trial  Assn. 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Spring  Tennis  Tourna- 
ment, Southern  Pines, 
N.  C.  (to  18th). 


14 


Nassau  Trapshooting 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Mineola,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

Williamson  Gun  Club 
Skeet  Tournament, 
Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Sedalia  Field  Trial  Club 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Sedalia,  Mo. 


End  of  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

End  of  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Dog  Show. 

End  of  Horse  Race  Mest- 
ing,  Oriental  Park, 
Havana,  Cuba  (from 
Jan.  12th). 


15 


Annual  Spring  Golf  Tour- 
nament, Sea  Island, 
Ga. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show  (to 
16th). 


16 


End  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Dog  Show. 


17 


Hunter  Trials,  Southern 

Pines,  N.  C. 
Irish  Kennel  Club  Dog 

Show,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Kandahar  Challenge  Ski 

Race,  Yosemite,  Cal. 
Southern    Ohio  Field 

Trial  Assn.  (Pointers 

and   Setters),  With- 

amsville,  Ohio. 
Motor     Boat  Regatta, 

Miami,  Fla.  (to  19th). 


Rio  Grande  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico  (to 
19th). 

End  of  Sea  Island  Golf 
Club  Tournament,  Sea 
Island,  Ga. 

End  of  Spring  Tennis 
Tournament,  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C. 


Sandhills  Hunt  Rat! 
Meeting,  Pi nehu  rs  ■ 
N.  C. 

Royal     Norfolk  Sprir 

Horse  Show,  Norwic 

England. 
Western  Kandahar  Inv 

tational  Ski  Meet,  Y  i 

Semite,  Cal. 
Annual    Biscayne  B; 

Power  Boat  Regatt 

Miami,  Fla. 
St.  Louis  Field  Tri  ! 

Assn.    (Pointers  at' 

Setters),    St.  Loui 

Mo. 

Chicagoland  Field  Trii 
Club  (Pointers  ar 
Setters),  Addison,  I 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Ke 
nel  Club  Dog  Show. 

Santa  Anita  Kennel  Ck 
Dog  Show,  Arcadi 
Cal.  (to  19th). 


19 


Mont  St.  Castin  Ski 
Kandahar,  Lac  Beau- 
port,  Que. 

Mont  Tremblant,  Que., 
Downhill  Ski  Race. 

Ski  Tournament  Giant 
Slalom,  Mt.  Hood, 
Oregon. 

Miami  Y.  C.  Sailing  Re- 
gatta. 

Buffalo  Trap  and  Field 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

End  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Dog  Show. 

End  of  Miami,  Fla., 
Motor  Boat  Regatta. 


20 


Virginia  Amateur  Field 
Trial  Assn.  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Camp 
Lee,  Va. 

Ladies'  Annual  Spring 
Golf  Tournament.  Sea 
Island,  Ga.  (to  25th). 

New  Mexico  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M. 


End  of  Rio  Grande  Dog 
Show,  Albuquerque. 
N.  M. 

End  of  Santa  Anita  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show, 
Arcadia,  Cal. 
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Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta. 

Westhaven  Gun  Club 
Skeet  Tournament, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Buffalo  Trap  and  Field 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kentucky  Pointer  and 
Setier  Club  Field  Trial, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
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Dayton  Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
(to  22nd). 

End  of  New  Mexico  Dog 
Show,  Santa  Fe. 
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Annual  North  and  South 
Invitation  Golf  Cham- 
pionship for  Women, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Oriole  Field  Dog  Assn. 
Field  Trial  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Towson, 
Md. 
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Annual  Pinehurst  Horse 
Show,  Pinehurst,  N-  C. 

Tennessee  Valley  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show.  Knox- 
v i Me.  Tenn.  (to  29th). 

Western  Pennsylvania 
Kennel  Assn .  Dog 
Show.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
(to  29th). 
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Mid-South  Women's  Golf 
Championship,  South- 
ern Pines.  N.  C.  (to 
24th). 

End  of  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show. 

Florida  State  Sailing 
Championship,  Miami. 

Florida  Sailing  Assn. 
Miami  Y.  C. 
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End  of  Annual  Pinehurst 
Horse  Show,  Pine- 
hurst, N.  C. 

End  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Dog  Show.  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

End  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Kennel  Assn. 
Dog  Show,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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Northern  Indiana  Field 
Trial  Club  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Wini- 
mac,  Ind. 

McKinley  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show.  Canton, 
Ohio  (to  24th). 
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Grand  National  Steeple- 
chase, Aintree. 

Asheville  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Asheville, 
N.  C.  (to  25th). 

Colorado  Kenne!  Club 
Dog  Show,  Denver, 
Colo,  (to  25th). 

National  Capital  Field 
Trial  Club  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  German- 
town,  Md. 

End  of  Annual  Mid-South 
Women's  Golf  Cham- 
pionships, Southern 
Pines,  N.  C. 


2. 
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South  Jersey  F.  T.  Club 
( Pointers  and  Setters) . 

Chattanooga  Valley  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
(to  April  1st). 


American  Chesapeake 
Club  Field  Trial,  Ben- 
ton, Md.  (to  April  1). 

Mid-Atlantic  Winner's 
Stake  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Point 
Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Jockey  Hollow  Field  Trial 
Club  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Clinton,  N.J. 


Aiken  Mile  Track.  Hit 

Race  and  Trottij 

Meeting,  Aiken,  S.  • 
Metropolitan  Equestrit 

Club  Horse  Show,  N.. 
End  of  Fair  Grounds,  L, 

Horse  Race  Meetii. 

(from  Nov.  24th). 
Annual  Palm  Springs  - 

vitational  Tenrs 

Tournament,  Cal.  1 

26th). 
Star  Class  Spring  Cha- 

pionship,  Southern  . 

C,  New  Orleans,  I. 
Nassau  Trapshootig 

Club    Skeet  Tour^ 

ment,  Mineola,  L.  „ 

N.  Y. 

Sewickley  Kennel  C» 
Field  Trial  (Points 
and  Setters),  Sewi  - 
ley  Heights,  Pa. 

Wilbraham  Fish  ad 
Game  Club  Field  Tr , 
Wilbraham,  Ma:. 
(Pointers  and  Si 
ters). 

Cumberland  Valley  Fil 
Trial  Club  (Point*, 
and  Setters),  HageH 
town,  Md. 

Manchester  Kennel  CM 
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Any  pair  of  the  fine  old  scales 
at  Lois  Shaw's  will  add  several  I 
ounces  to  your  house  flair.  Oldl 
French  hutcher  scales  put  to  an 
unusual  use  holding'  huge  jars  of 
various   leaves.   Tlie   aiguille   is  I 
particularly  fine,  with  a  sunburst! 
half*  ay  up  its  length.  The  very) 
beautiful  color  of  the  old  brass  I 
as  well  as  the  fine  proportions! 
of  the  balance  arm  make  scales! 
of  exceptional   decorative  value  I 


s 


A 


ft 


.-A 


The  tiny  apothecary  scales  hold  salt  and 
pepper  for  a  breakfast  table  set  wi  th  t8th 
century  French  silver  and  Lowestoft  on  a 
priceless  old  sampler.  Three  pairs  of  scales 
stand  on  a  lovely  piece  of  French  damask 
used  as  a  dinner  cloth.  Tlie  center  pair.  19 
inches  high,  are  money  scales  with  1  x  inch 
balance  arm.  and  at  either  end  a  pair  of 
little  apothecary  scales,  holding  pepper- 
mints or  cigarettes,  make  a  very  delightful 
change  from  the  familiar  fruits  or  flowers 
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A  pair  of  very  fine  American 
scales    with    a    most  beautiful 
brass  eagle  and  a  fluted  column 
also  of   lovely   proportion.  The 
indicator  is  interesting,  being  of 
ivory,  with  a  brass'  acorn.  Tire 
chains  that  hold  the  pans  are 
strong  enough  to  support  pots  of 
ivy.  For  a  desk  light,  the  painted 
black  iron  scales,  very  fancy  with 
gold  decoration  and  smart  nickel 
pans,    holding    church  candles 
with  old  hurricane  shades.  The 
ink    stand    and    blotter    are  of 
papier-mache  inlaid  with  nacre 

P/iofofjra|i/is  by 

F.  M.  DEMAREST 


A  40"  French  scale  with  a  lovely 
balance  arm  and  unusual  chain 
supports  for  the  pans'  lavishly  full 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  very 
handsome  for  a  buffet  table.  The 
simple  Irish  silver  is  all  18th 
century  and  of  especially  fine 
color.  Tire  "sloke"  pot  with  a 
long  wood  handle  was  made  by 
Joseph  Johns,  of  Limerick,  and  is 
intended  for  serving  hot  spirits 


Hit 


Ahove:  Mr.  Samuel  Reeves  of  Bryn 
Maw  and  his  daughter  Elise  watch  a 
drag  hunt  in  Aiken,  South  Carolina.  Be- 
low: Miss  Rose  Donnelly,  a  mcniher  of 
the  Santa  Barhara  women's  polo  team  dur- 
ing a  practice  game  on  the  new  Fleisch- 
mann  Field,  Santa  Barhara,  California 


MRS.  JORROCKS 


At       *■*  V 


a/  "'an  r       r  °Cot>os> 


Mrs.  Frank  Hargreave  of  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island,  skiing  at  the  Lake 
Placid  Cluh  in  northern  New  York 


Sometimes  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  grand  idea  if  the  month  of  March 
had  been  left  out  of  the  calendar  altogether.  Of  course  this  conclusion  is 
reached  because  of  an  extended  stay  in  a  Northern  climate  and  the  con- 
viction that  March  is  going  to  be  the  way  it  usually  is.  An  occasional  warm, 
bright,  sunny  day,  just  sufficient  to  get  up  your  hopes,  then  zero  weather,  then 
dirt,  dust,  wind,  and  things  like  that.  It's  plumb  silly  to  let  weather  make  such 
a  difference  in  one's  disposition,  but  it  comes  from  being  fed  to  the  teeth  with 
staying  indoors  and  finding  it  impossible  to  go  out  or  to  find  anything  to  do 
there  if  you  did.  But  this  is  getting  involved.  Possibly  it  would  be  clearer  if  I 
had  started  by  saying  "March  is  a  month  in  which  to  go  somewhere  else  than 
where  you  are  provided  the  place  where  you  are  is  anything  like  the  place 
where  I  am  in  the  month  of  March." 


GETTING  AWAY  FROM  IT  ALL.  Then  you  look  over  the  pos- 
sible places  to  go  and  begin  to  think  that  instead  of  being  omitted 
March  should  be  spread  out  a  bit  thinner  so  that  people  could  take 
in  all  the  things  they  would  like  to  do.  It  is  impossible  for  one  person, 
for  instance,  to  see  both  the  Santa  Anita  Handicap  and  the  Widener 
Cup  when  they  happen  on  the  same  day  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
continent  and,  unless  you've  special  reasons  for  preferring  California 
to  Florida  or  Florida  to  California  (if  you  haven't  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  these  places  will  be  glad  to  provide  them)  or  Seabiscuit 
in  the  Santa  Anita  to  War  Admiral  in  the  Widener,  it's  going  to  be 
mighty  hard  indeed  for  you  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two. 
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In  the  circle  ahove  Miss 
Phyllis  Preston,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Preston  of  Wa- 
terhury.  Conn.,  bicycling 
at  Hamilton  in  Bermuda 

Right:  In  the  show  ring 
at  Pinehurst,  North  Car- 
olina, is  Miss  Marion 
Tvrrell.  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Tvr- 
rell  from  1  oronto,  Canada 


Photographs  by 
Hubert  1'oight 

Wolford 
Bert  M or  pan 

Rot  o) 01  os 
Scott  Seegers 


Left  is  Mr.  Seymour 
Knox  ol  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  with  Mrs.  Knox, 
i  i <  I  i  1 1  ■_!  in  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Right:  Driving  is 
Mr.  Thomas  I  litcn- 
cock.  Willi  Ii  i  in  is 
his  daughter-in-law 
w  ife  ol  lL-  la 
"Tommy"    I  [itchcock 


Left:  Miss  Willametta  Keck 
one  of  ike  polo  players  on  the 
Santa  Barhara  W  omen's  Team 


Camden  and  Aiken  don't  present  such  a  difficult  deci- 
sion because  they  are  close  together  and  their  events 
so  nicely  arranged  that  one  can  enjoy  them  both,  but 
you'll  have  to  toss  several  coins  to  decide  between 
Nassau,  Bermuda,  Havana,  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  all  those  nice  sunny  places.  Probably  it 
would  prove  more  to  hop  on  a  ship  and  take  them  all  in. 
You  could  do  that  and  still  have  time  to  go  over  to 
the  Grand  National.  Although  Aintree  wouldn't  be  quite 
the  place  to  go  for  weather  still  you  would  have  absorbed 
enough  sun  to  put  up  with  it  at  its  worst  for  long 
enough  to  see  the  race  at  any  rate.  And  it  would  be 
so  easy.  Steamship  sailings  coincide  with  the  date  and, 
it  you  don't  know  anyone  in  England  that  will  do  it 
for  you,  a  good  travel  agency  will  cable  for  reservations 
in  Liverpool  and  tickets  to  the  stand. 

GRAND  NATIONAL.  At  this  writing  there  are  fifty- 
two  nominations  for  the  National.  To  anyone  accus- 
tomed to  steeplechasing  in  this  country  that  seems  like 
a  lot  of  horses.  The  size  of  the  fields  in  the  Grand 
National  is  due  to  various  reasons.  Everyone  who  has 
ever  owned  steeplechase  horses  dreams  of  seeing  one  of 
them  carry  his  colors  in  this  race;  everyone  who  has 
ever  ridden  steeplechases  would  like  to  take  a  crack  at 
that  famous  course;  and  there  are  plenty  of  trainers, 
too,  who  would  like  to  go  down  in  history  as  having 
prepared  the  winner.  No  wonder  so  many  horses  start 
in  this  race  with  more  hopes  than  records  back  of  their 
chances  of  winning.  But  so  many  long  shots  have  won 
in  the  past  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  worst  outsider 
might  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  and,  from  what  the 
experts  say  of  this  year's  prospects,  there  are  about 
thirty  such  entries  among  (Continued  on  page  111) 


In  the  circle  is  Miss 
Lily  Warren  of  Prides 
Crossing,  Massachu- 
setts', "Master"  of  the 
Junior  Drag  at  Aiken 

On  the  left  are  Mrs. 
Will  lam  Funk,  her  son 
Billv  and  her  daughter 
Bellv.  of  De  catur,  III., 
who  are  enjoying  the 
snow   at    Lake  Placid 


Jr-  and"  Mr'  "!>'  ^   ■  (  II. 


Left:  At  the  New  York  Right:    Miss"  Eleanore 

Hound     Show.     Miss  Tompkins,    from  Glen 

Mary  Maxwell  with  the  Gove,  L.  I.,  is  riding  Gin 

Oaks     Hunt's     hounds  Fizz  at   Southern  Pines 


AT  THE 
NEW  YORK 
HOUND  SHO 


ill 


W.  NEWBOLD  ELY,  JR. 


In  spite  of  the  loss  of  Henry  Vaughan,  beloved  president  of  the  Masters  of  Foxhounds  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  absence,  owing  to  a  death  in  his  family,  of  Plunket  Stewart,  the  new  leader, 
the  New  York  Hound  Show  carried  on  with  the  best  performance  in  its  history.  Dr.  Howard 
Collins  reported  three  hundred  and  seventy  hounds  from  thirty-two  packs. 

One  of  the  original  reasons  for  this  show  was  to  give  the  servants  of  the  New  England  Hunts 
something  to  look  forward  to  during  the  months  when  their  sport  was  stopped  by  the  rigorous 
Northern  winters,  but  this  year  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  were  added  to  this  category  by  a 
series  of  storms  which  left  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  looking  like  the  locale  for 
a  North  Pole  picture.  To  the  spacious  Squadron  A  Armory  skated  hound  vans  from  various 
points  of  the  compass  and  its  excellent  accommodations,  ample  room,  and  the  equitable  tem- 
perature were  appreciated  by  both  man  and  beast.  One  of  the  most  commendable  features  of 
this  year's  show,  which  was  appreciated  by  exhibitors  and  spectators  alike,  was  the  prompt  way 
the  classes  were  run  off  in  the  five  rings.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  Chairman  Worth 
Howard,  ex-M.  F.  H.  of  Fairfield  and  Westchester,  and  to  Ned  Carle,  ex-M.  F.  H.  Smithtown 
and  his  able  stewards.  I  have  never,  in  all  my  experience,  seen  a  more  efficient  and  courteous  group. 

Will  duPont,  stricken  by  the  "flu,"  had  to  leave  the  show,  so  Jackson  Boyd,  M.  F.  H.  at 
Southern  Pines,  was  drafted  from  the  Cross-bred  ring 
to  judge  the  American  hounds.  He  gave  the  award  for 
best  doghound  to  Essex  Helmet  '37,  last  year's  cham- 
pion, a  second  season  white  and  tan  dog  with  a  real 
American  hound  head,  a  fine  expression  and  good  legs 
and  feet  to  boot.  Helmet  has  a  good  body  and  a  real 
depth  of  chest.  The  winning  bitch  was  Rombout  Beula 
'38,  a  first  season  tan  and  white  bitch  with  lots  of  quality 
and  most  soundly  put  together. 

Watson  Webb,  the  Shelburne  master,  judged  English 
hounds  with  W.  W.  Ogilvie,  M.  F.  H.  from  the  Montreal 
in  Canada.  Rolling  Rock's  imported  Old  Berkshire 
Speaker  '36,  by  Oakley  Gordon  '31,  won  the  stallion 
hound  class  and  later  the  cup  for  champion  doghound. 
With  plenty  of  bone  he  should  do  a  lot  for  Dick  Mellon 
at  Rolling  Rock,  especially  with  the  fine  lot  of  recently 
imported  English  bitches.  The  champion  bitch  was  Har- 
mony Hollow  Treasure  '37,  by  Cheshire  Tapster,  which 
Joe  Roebling,  master  of  Harmony  Hollow,  recently  told 
me  was  the  best  hunting  hound  ever  in  their  kennels. 

As  official  organ  of  the  Master  of  Foxhounds  Associa- 
tion, Country  Life  takes  pleasure  in  listing  on  pages 
33  and  35  the  complete  awards  of  the  show. 


Winners  at  the  New  York  Hound 
Show,  reading  upwards  as  the  clock 
runs:  Meadow  Brook  Hounds'  Fac- 
tor, best  Cross-bred  doghound. 
Mead  ow  Brook  Hounds'  Gratitude 
best  Cross-bred  bitch.  Brookdale 
Bassets'  Stanco  Meedy,  best  Bas- 
set bitch.  Best  W  elsh  dog]  lound, 
M  yopia  Neptune  of  Mr.  Newbold 
Ely's  Hounds.  Best  English  bitch, 
Harmony  Hollow  Hounds'  Treasure. 
The  Roll  ing  Rock  Hunt's  Old  Berk- 
shire Speaker,  best  English  dog- 
hound. The  M  Oil  ill  on  th  C  ountv 
Hunt's  Mr.  Reynal's  Monarch,  best 
Harrier  doghound  and  the  Essex  Fox 
Hounds'  Helmet,  best  American 
doghound.  Cross-bred  foxhounds 
were  judged  by  W  illiam  Almy  Jr., 
master  of  the  Quansett  Hounds; 
Welsh  fo  xhounds  bv  J.  Stanley 
Reeve,  Esq.  Bassets  by  Mr.  Harry 
T.  Peters,  Jr.,  and  G.  Kimball 
Clement,  Esq.  judged  the  Beagles. 
W  inning  Beagles  were  the  Vernon 
Somerset's  Curate  and  the  I"  ox- 
catcher's  Pioneer  Skippy,  Meadow 
Lark  Rival  and  Master  Key  Nuggets 
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Estate  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hornbl 


ow. 


On  ten  acres  of  rolling  land  in  the  Coldwater  Canyon  district, 
north  of  Beverly  Hills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr. 
have  built  a  house  that  is  described  by  them  as  a  California 
ranch  house.  It  was  designed  by  Roland  E.  Coate,  and  Mrs.  Horn- 
blow  herself  worked  closely  with  their  decorator,  Tom  Douglas,  to 
achieve  the  simple  but  gaily  colorful  effect  of  its  interior.  "Lime 
Orchard"  is  what  their  estate  is  called,  out  of  the  circumstance  that 
among  their  countless  fruit  trees  is  the  largest  planting  of  lime 
trees  in  the  vicinity. 

The  house  is  not  at  all  what  ——^^^^^^^^ 
you  would  expect  of  a  motion 
picture  star  and  her  theater- 
minded  husband,  but  if  you  make 
an  art  of  living  you  will  recog- 
nize at  once  the  fine  hand  of  two 
people  very  good  at  that  art. 

It  is  a  nice  contrast,  this  quiet 
country  living  amid  lime  trees, 
to  the  artificial  atmosphere  of 
studios.  It  is  a  relief,  too,  for  Mr. 
Hornblow  from  the  gearing  up  of 
the  machines  connected  with  pic- 
ture producing.  It  is  nice  when 
you  get  tired  of  looking  and  lis- 
tening to  slip  out  the  side  door 
of  Beverly  Hills,  up  through 
Coldwater  Canyon  in  the  Santa 


mm 


The  entrance  drive- 
way leads  up  to  the 
motor  court  facing 
the   main  entrance 


On  a  hillside  above 
the  hath  house,  the 
sun-hath  shelter  is 
convenient  to  ten- 
nis court  and  pool 
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THE 
LIVING 
ROOM 


An  outstanding  feature  of  the  delightfully  informal  living 
room  in  the  Hornhlow  house  is  the  deeply  recessed  fireplace. 
Here  again  gay  yellows  and  greens  have  heen  used  to  advan- 
tage and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  one  of  hos- 
pitahle  comfort  and  charm.  Opening  on  the  wide  hrick  ter- 
race to  the  north  overlooking  the  lime  orchard  and  on  the 
porch  to  the  west,  this  room  gets  the  benefit  of  the  California 
sun  and  may  be  easily  shut  off  when  the  evenings  are  cool 


FIRST 

FLOOR 

PLAN 


TOM  DOUGLAS 

orator 


ROLAND  E.  COATE 
Arcliitet  I 
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ARTHUR  W.  LITTLE,  JR. 


Here  it  is  March — as  you  may  have  guessed  already.  Yet  these 
lines  are  being  written  in  the  sunshine  of  late  January  in 
California — in  the  picturesque  patio,  opening  on  the  blue 
Pacific,  of  Mr.  "Willie"  Slater's  attractive  cliff-top  beach  cottage, 
down  by  the  sea  and  ships  at  Sandyland,  on  the  wave-washed  west- 
ern shore  a  few  miles  south  of  the  colorful  old  world  charm  (though 
it  is  a  very  modern  Spanish  city)  of  Santa  Barbara. 

About  twenty  miles  out  to  sea,  guarding  this  famed  channel  city 
that  is  one  of  the  "Riviera"  show  places  of  the  world,  three  silent 
sentinels  of  the  deep — Santa  Rosa,  Anacapa,  and  San  Miguel  Islands 
— rear  their  rugged  heads  like  studded  jewels  in  a  turquoise  setting. 
And  behind  us,  towering  in  ageless  strength  and  friendly  protection, 
is  the  mountain  backdrop  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Coast  Range,  whose 
sunny  seaward  slope  casts  languid  afternoon  shadows  that  stretch 
tantalizingly  across  the  emerald  turf  of  the  three  beautiful  Fleisch- 
mann  Fields.  They,  together  with  the  distant  islands,  form  natural 
gigantic  sideboards,  figuratively  creating  a  sunny  amphitheatre  of 
unforgettable  beauty  for  this  most  perfect  playground  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Polo  Association. 

Spring  is  here — though  you  can  always  use 
blankets  these  refreshingly  cool  Southern 
California  nights.  And  you  should  see  what 
plant  life  is  doing!  Nothing  to  complain  about 
— except  there  are  so  many  crimson  hibiscus 
flowers  and  other  fragrant  blossoms  out  here 
under  the  semi-tropical  palms,  not  to  mention 
the  intoxicating  scent  of  eucalyptus  groves, 
acacia,  live  oak,  and  native  redwood,  that 
it's  certainly  not  the  easiest  job  in  the  world 
to  get  down  to  earth,  shall  we  say,  and  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  a  so-called  polo  yarn  in  the 
proper  aroma  of  the  stables.  .  . 

So  we'll  let  the  rest  of  the  polo  world  go 
by  for  a  few  paragraphs,  with  your  kind 


Mr.  John  Sanford,  we 
watches  Iiis  son  on 


permission,  and  go  back  to  digress  a  bit  over  the  motor  route  a 
wandering  poloist  might  take  if  he  had  plenty  of  time  between  New 
York  and  California. 

From  Southern  Pines,  in  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  where  the 
polo  follower  heading  southward  and  westward  pauses  pleasantly  to 
watch  Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Smith  (former  M.  F.  H.  at  Millbrook)  and 
other  graceful  exponents  of  the  side-saddle  and  pink-coated  gentle- 
men of  the  Hunt  canter  off  through  the  pines  on  a  clear,  brisk  early 
morning  in  January  from  the  meeting  place  on  the  sandy  soil  of 
Novelist  and  Mrs.  James  Boyd.  The  highlands  break  off  gradually 
into  low,  rolling  foothills  of  red  clay,  which  sweep  through  a  part  of 
South  Carolina,  north  Georgia,  and  go  swinging  on  through  Alabama 
on  one  side  and  Florida  on  the  other. 

Reluctantly,  the  drawl  of  the  Southerner's  voice  dies  out  a  bit  as 
the  motoring  polo  follower  nears  the  Florida  line,  though  you'll  get 
it  again  in  the  deep  South  en  route  West  along  the  Gulf  and,  even 
sooner,  in  the  tranquil,  quaint  old  atmosphere  of  St.  Augustine  with 
its  narrow  streets  cluttered  with  high-hatted  darkies  perched  on  the 
"  boxes"  of  their  horse-drawn  parasoled  vic- 
torias. But,  nearing  Jacksonville,  the  Northern 
brother,  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  romance  of 
broad  plantations,  is  forced  to  realize  that 
crinoline  days  and  the  duelling  pistol  have 
given  way  in  the  Southland  as  the  frontiers 
and  cowboys  have  given  way  in  the  West.  But 
you  don't  mind,  temporarily,  for  by  this  time 
you  are  comfortably  lazy  and  your  gaze  sud- 
denly falls  upon  a  great  sign  along  route  U.S. 
17 — "Chief  Tomochichi,  Auto  Court  and  Zoo 
just  ahead  of  you  at  Kingsland,  Georgia.' 

As  you  drive  up  to  the  Colonial  facade  of 
the  little  white  main  building,  a  smiling  darky 
bows  low  and  then  escorts  you  through  the 
modern  cafe  to  the  individual  cottages,  at- 
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Il-known  sportsman, 
Delray  s  polo  field 


The  polo  spotlight  swings 
to  the  South  and  W  est.  At 
Florida's  Gulf  Stream  Polo 
Cluh  in  Delray  and  at 
Santa  Barhara's  Fleisch- 
iii, inn  Field  the  winter  rea- 
son is  in  full  swing.  Start- 
ing ahove,  reading  clock- 
wise: Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Potter  Russell  of  Santa 
Barbara  enjoy  a  cup  of 
tea  in  the  cluhhouse  at 
lleischmann  Field.  Miss 
Plioebe  Thorne,  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Little,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Dempsey,  all  of 
New  York  and  Long'  Is- 
land, Santa  Barhara  visi- 
tors. Mary  Astor  presents 
the  trophy  to  the  victorious 
Santa  Barhara  "Cowhovs" 


Bert  Morgan,  Rolo} 


Continuing  clockwise:  cr>  i 
the    sidelines    at    Delra  i 
Mrs.  John  M.  L.  Ruthel 
furd  of  Sands  Point.  L. 
and  Mrs.  George  E.  Ken 
Jr.,  of  Jericho.  Mr.  Joli 
De  Bois  YVack  of  Sanl 
Barbara,        nig  this  ve« 
in   Florida.   Laddie  Sai 
ford  and  George  Kent.  Ji 
also  at  the  Gulf  Streai 
field.    In    the    center  ctf 
the    page,    spectators  Efl 
Fleischinann  Field.  Sant 
Barb  ara,  are:  Mrs.  Hoi  Ml 
C.     Chatlield-Taylor  o 
Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Join 
Denison  and  Mrs.  Deni 
son.    Miss    Ellen  rarks 
Mr.  Her  I  >ert  Thorne  King 
and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jeffersoij 
i 


tractively  furnished  in  the  best  possible  taste;  open  fireplaces  blazing 
cheerfully  in  the  bedrooms;  private  baths,  and  all  the  comforts  of  a 
luxurious  Adirondacks'  camp.  .  .  And  then  you  are  warmly  greeted 
in  the  best  St.  Mark's  School  and  Harvard  diction,  bv  the  host. 
Thomas  Morrison  Carnegie,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  a  former  poloist  and 
metropolitan  clubman,  whose  family  for  generations  has  owned  beau- 
tiful Cumberland  Island  not  far  away.  And  from  then  on  you're  "at 
home"  at  Chief  Tomochichi,  pride  of  the  Georgia  Coast,  with  its 
alligator  farm,  countless  animals,  birds,  pet  pelican,  "Bill"  (imported 
Malayan  python),  and  young  socialite  "boss".  .  .  So  much  at  home, 
that  it's  lucky  you're  not  still  there.  .  . 

"Tell  your  polo  friends  motoring  north  or  south  on  Florida  route  17 
not  to  forget  Chief  Tomochichi!  "  observes  the  loval  gas  station  attend- 


ant a  few  mornings  later  and  then,  switching  the  subject,  savs  judicially, 
"Well.  I  suppose  she  can  stand  a  couple  more — shall  I  fill  her  up?"  .  .  . 

So  you  get  eight  men  to  help  you  put  down  the  one-man  top 
and  set  out  again,  enjoying  the  warm  sun  on  your  face  as  you  drive 
through  Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine,  and  then — ever  been  to 
Marineland,  Florida?  Ah,  that's  another  must  stop-over  for  poloists 
motoring  north  or  south  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Marine  Studios  is  the  world's  largest  aquarium.  Poor  fish  that  had 
been  enjoying  the  isolation  of  their  ocean  home  for  countless  years 
now  just  naturally  have  no  privacy  at  all.  Someone  is  always  calling 
at  meal  time  or  pointing  a  camera  at  them  during  their  most  inti- 
mate moments.  The  oceanarium  is  poised  on  the  rim  of  a  sand  dune 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Waves  roll  in  at  its  (Continued  on  page  98) 
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Drawings  by  Alma  W.  Froderstrom 

I.  NympL  of  Isonychia  bicolor 
II.  Isonychia  dun  or  sunimago 

III.  Isonycliia  velma 

IV.  Isonycliia  carrying  eggs 


they  quote  Kenneth  Reid  who,  writing  in 
•  The  Sportsman,''  May  1936,  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say:  "To  those  of  the  exact  imita- 
tion school,  a  Fan-wing  Royal  Coachman 
would  quite  naturally  seem  somewhat  of  an 
atrocity,  calculated  to  alarm  rather  than  at- 
tract wary  trout,  for  certainly  the  Creator 
never  made  a  natural  insect  that  even  re- 
motely resembled  it."  Now,  the  writer  likes 
Kenneth  Reid  and  has  read  and  enjoyed  his 
work  for  a  good  many  years  and,  further, 
was  in  perfect  accord  with  his  opinion  of 
the  Fan-wing  Royal  Coachman — that  it  is 
a  good  fly,  that  it  takes  trout,  and  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  an  imitation  of  any 
natural  insect  with  which  the  angling  fra- 
ternity is  familiar. 

Today  the  writer  believes  he  has  found 
the  solution  to  the  mystery  of  the  Fan-wing 
Royal  Coachman  and  is  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  that  it  is  a  very  good  imitation 
of  a  very  common  insect  upon  which  trout 
are  accustomed  to  feed  and  that  we  have 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  of  this  fly  as  a 
strictly  fancy  pattern. 

Before  taking  up  the  question  of  the  nat- 
ural insect  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  look 
at  the  background  of  the  Coachman  family 
and  check  up  on  their  family  tree. 

It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  early  pop- 
ularity of  the  Coachman  flies  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  our  friends  "across  the 
pond,"  used  to  do  quite  a  bit  of  night-fish- 
ing, although  some  of  the  braver  souls  took 
occasion  to  condemn  the  practise  as  being 
too  closely  related  to  poaching  and  being 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  angler. 
In  any  case  the  Coachman  soon  firmly  es- 
tablished itself  in  England  as  a  killing  fly 
for  night  fishing.  {Continued  on  page  98) 
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Red  and  blue  and  white  and  green — and  all  the  pretty  little 
horses."  Many  are  the  hearts  that  will  quicken  to  this  refrain, 
as  those  who  were  raised  in  the  South  recall  their  Negro 
mammy  singing  this  lullaby  while  their  tired  little  heads  nodded 
and  they  dropped  off  into  the  Land  O'  Nod,  where  in  their  dreams 
a  herd  of  rainbow-colored  ponies  galloped  delightfully  before  their 
incredulous  eyes. 

•Red  and  blue  and  white  and  green" — the  old  Negro  refrain  almost 
describes  the  Dunnottar  Pony  Farm  because  here  there  are  black 
ponies,  white  ponies,  white-spotted  black  ones,  blue  roans,  chestnuts, 
brqwns,  grays,  red  bays,  spotted-yellow  and  white,  brown  and  white, 
gray  and  white — and  all  are  "pretty  little  horses."  In  fact,  every 
color  mentioned  in  the  song  except  green  is  actually  represented,  and 
even  green  is  evident  figuratively  speaking,  for  Dunnottar  has  a 
different  kind  of  green  pony — the  ponies  that  have  not  had  the  long 
siege  of  patient  schooling  before  they  become  the  finished  product, 
a  training  upon  which  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  owner,  insists,  because  she 
never  sells  a  pony  until  she  considers  it  safe  for  the  child  for  whom 
it  is  bought. 

And  in  this  quiet  Warrenton  valley  of  "Ole  Virginny"  between  the 
Bear  Wallow  and  Prickley  Pear  Mountains  with  the  soft  Blue  Ridge 
range  in  the  distance,  you  will  find  a  delightful  blending  of  the 
leisurely  pre-Civil-War  days  before  the  casting  of  the  cannon  balls 
which  rest  on  the  Dunnottar  gate  posts  and  the  efficiency  of  pres- 
ent-day horse  vans. 

Mrs.  James  Hamilton,  the  former  Peggy  Keith,  was  well  "entered," 
we  would  say,  in  foxhunting.  The  head  groom,  appropriately  chris- 
tened Nimrod,  was  assigned  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  when  she  was  a  "year- 
ling" and  he  was  only  about  "rising  twelve"  himself.  At  first  Nimrod 
was  the  horse  and  pulled  a  cart  with  the  little  girl  cracking  the  whip 
over  him.  Then  when  there  was  snow  Nimrod  trotted  around  hitched 
to  a  little  Russian  sleigh.  Next,  at  a  tender  age,  he  led  her  on  her  first 
pony,  Corinna.  AH  this  background  subconsciously  built  up  her  pres- 
ent efficiency,  because  the  person  who  is  any  good  with  horses,  on 
horses,  under  horses,  or  behind  horses,  unless  thev've  started  as 
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The  children  help  drive  in  the 
herd  of  pure-bred  Guernseys  to 
the  dairy  barn  at  milking  time 

Play  is  often  comhined  with 
work.  The  children  drive  the  herd 
of  ponies  from  pasture  to  stahle 

Mrs.  Hamilton  goes  out  to  exer- 
cise, often  with  as  many  as  ten 
children -all    ages    and  colors 
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a  child,  is  as  rare  as  the  proverbial  Plymouth  Rock  denture. 

Later  on  Nimrod  helped  her  get  her  ponies  ready  for  the  shows 
and  led  them  miles  on  foot.  Of  course,  the  work  of  preparing  ponies 
for  the  show  ring  belongs  distinctly  to  the  twentieth  century.  Now 
he  is  looking  after  her  children  and  escorting  the  ponies  in  vans  to 
distant  points.  And  under  him  the  prospective  little  colored  stud 
grooms — Eddie  and  Charles  and  Bill  and  Kat  and  Alice — are  learn- 
ing all  the  in's  and  out's  of  stable  management  from  a  hot  mash  to 
braiding  a  tail.  In  fact,  it  is  really  a  farm  of  ponies  and  children 
and  they  make  an  ideal  combination  for  each  other.  The  children 
play  as  happily  and  in  the  same  friendly  fashion  with  the  colored 
cook's  pickaninnies  as  did  those  before  the  War — and  in  the  South 


the  "War"  still  means  the  Civil  War.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  boy 
or  girl  who  has  never  had  the  companionship  of  a  small  colored 
child  has  missed  something  unforgettable. 

Just  as  in  the  childhood  days  of  an  earlier  generation  in  Virginia 
everything  was  done  by  horse  and  the  nearest  evil  smelling  automo- 
bile was  as  far  away  as  Richmond,  so  the  Dunnottar  children  ride 
to  visit  neighboring  kids,  ride  to  the  old  swimmin'  hole,  and  ride  to 
picnics,  hitching  their  ponies  to  branches  of  trees  so  they  won't 
break  their  bridles.  It  isn't  all  play  though.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
send  a  message  to  a  near-by  farm  it  is  ''Hop  on  your  pony  and  tell 
Mr.  Dee  his  cattle  are  in  our  wheat,"  or,  "The  dairymen  are  busy, 
children,  will  you  get  up  the  cows."  Then  there  is  a  scampering  of 
youngsters  and  soon  the  herd  comes  slowly  up  the  lane  for  milking. 

From  early  morning  all  through  the  day,  and  often  when  the  moon 
is  shining,  the  children  are  busy  with  the  ponies.  All  go  out  to  give 
them  their  daily  exercise.  Mrs.  Hamilton  rides  one  of  her  show 
horses  and  in  her  wake  rides  the  squadron  of  various  children  of 
various  colors,  her  own,  her  neighbors',  and  the  little  darkies. 

When  they  get  back  from  exercising,  the  ponies  are  rubbed  down 
and,  if  not  being  prepared  for  the  show  ring,  are  turned  loose  in  the 
paddock.  Then  other  ponies  are  hitched  to  carts,  or  various  kids 
have  a  leg  up  and  play  mounted  tag,  chasing  (Continued  on  page  112) 


Nine-year-old  Picken  takes  a  post  and  rail 
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The  Blackett-Hull  Stable 

The  Blackett-Hull  Stable  in  Xorthbrook.  Illinois,  about 
five  miles  west  of  Winnetka,  is  ideally  located  in  the  center 
of  the  east  section  of  the  country  hunted  by  the  Long- 
meadow  Hounds.  Besides  being  in  the  hunting  country,  it  is 
also  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  permanent  woodland  forming 
part  of  the  Forest  Preserve  of  Cook  County  through  which 
the  County  Commissioners  are  building  an  extensive  system 
of  bridle  paths,  several  hundred  miles  in  extent.  There  is  there- 
fore opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  riding. 

Being  in  a  neighborhood  of  high  land  values,  the  property 
is  small,  consisting  of  a  six-acre  piece  on  which  the  buildings, 
ring,  paddock,  and  a  twenty-acre  schooling  ground  are  built. 
The  stable  has  stalls  for  eighteen  horses,  with  all  the  necessary 
facilities,  and  in  the  loft  are  bedrooms,  bath,  and  kitchen  for 
the  grooms.  Outside  is  a  farrier  shop,  carriage  shed,  garage, 
and  a  corral  for  loose  schooling  over  jumps.  Adjacent  is  a  ring, 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  smaller  for  saddle  horses,  and  the 
larger  for  hunters  and  jumpers,  with  movable  jumps. 


Northbrook,  Illinois 

The  stable  building  is  of  frame  construction,  with  thorough 
insulation  and  protection  against  the  condensation  of  moisture 
which  presents  such  a  serious  problem  in  all  stables  in  cold 
weather.  A  forced  draught  hot-air  heating  plant  heats  the 
lounge,  toilets,  tack  and  cleaning  rooms,  and  the  grooms' 
quarters;  the  rest  of  the  building  is  unheated.  Trap  doors  over 
the  stalls  provide  ventilation  and  make  it  easy  to  drop  hay 
and  bedding  down  from  the  loft.  Grain  is  stored  in  bins  in  the 
loft  and  dropped  through  pipes  into  a  feed  cart  in  the  feed 
room  which  also  contains  small  bins  for  storing  special  feed. 
The  style  of  the  building  follows  the  New  England  Georgian 
in  general. 

The  stable  is  owned  jointly  by  Hill  Blackett  and  Denisen 
B.  Hull.  Each,  however,  owns  and  manages  his  string  of  horses 
separately,  the  Blackett  horses  being  stabled  in  the  south  half 
of  the  building  and  the  Hull  horses  in  the  north.  Three  of  the 
Blackett  horses  are  saddle  bred,  the  remainder  being  hunters. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackett  and  {Continued  on  page  102) 


riie  lounge,  paneled  in  knotty 
pine,  has  a  handy  kitchen- 
ette in  the  south  wall,  mak- 
ing this  room  ideally  suited 
(or  all   informal  entertaining 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  With  this  issue  ll"- 
editors  ol  Countri  Life  present  tl»»- 
lirsi  article  bn  a  series  on  spoil  in  the 
States.  Raymond  Deck,  well  known  foi 
his  sporting  and  consen  ation  ai  in  les,  has 
set  out  to  lour  the  States  lor  CoUNTRl 
Life,  investigating  and  reporting  on 
spoil  with  rod,  gun,  and  camera.  This 
month,  Down  Easl  aftel  woodcock;  ami 
next,    on    Maryland's    Eastern  Shore 


RAYMOND  S.  DECK 


I am  a  ne'er-do-well.  Never  has  it  sunk  through  my  ill-thatched  pate  that  the 
squeak  of  a  swivel  chair  and  the  clang  of  a  cash  register  are  sweeter  music 
than  the  whistle  of  woodcock  wings.  Johnny  lacks  a  sense  of  values  too.  So 
during  a  night  last  fall  while  you  were  sleeping  heavily  he  and  I  raced  north 
toward  Maine— through  the  hurricane  belt  where  the  torn  limbs  of  a  million  elms 
lined  the  road;  north  of  Concord,  east  of  Augusta,  while  purpled ,  hardwoods  gave 
way  to  fragrant  worlds  of  pine,  and  pine  to  spruces.  We  slept  a  bit  at  a  tiny  hotel, 
then  went  on  with  another  day.  .  .    .     .  olf  .  _,_ 

It  was  mid-morning.  I  guess,  when  we  crossed  a  little  river  just  a  half-hour  s 
drive  from  base.  It  was  the  kind  of  river  you'd  like,  with  shallow  fingers  stretching 
off  through  yellowed  wild  rice.  You  would  have  liked  the  squadron  of  black  ducks 
which  sat  on  its  surface  two  gunshots  off.  And  you  would  have  liked  the  way  the 
went  on  with  their  dabbling/unafraid,  while  we  stopped  the  car  climbed  out  and 
set  off  through  the  briers  and  cattails  in  our  street  clothes.  But  I  went  far  below 
so  one  of  us  would  get  a  shot  whichever  way  they  flew,  and  they  flew  toward  John. 
Two  did  ?hat  is.  Five  more  went  out  together,  low  and  straight  but  out  of  range 
of  us  both.  And  as  I  watched  the  gullible  brace  pass  over  a  close-knit  clump  o 
cattails  I  saw  a  Stetson  hat  and  a  blue  serge  suit  appear;  watched  one  duck  fall 
(the  a  boom!),  saw  the  other  one  tower  high,  come  spinning  down  (then  another 
Zboomf).  And  when  I  got  back  to  the  car,  John  had  a  pair  of  fat  red-legs  in 
his  hand  and  much  mud  on  his  finery. 

You  don't  waste  much  time  resting  or  eating  in  a  land  where  the  black  ducks 
are  unafSd;  in  a  thin-peopled  world  where  countless  alder  runs  and  popple-clad 
slop es  shout  of  brown  game.  Just  a  couple  of  dozen  clams  each  we  snacked  at 
He^b  Allan  s  little  Dennvsville  Inn;  and  a  lobster  or  two  ap.ec e ;  homemade  br a 
seme  mince  pie  and  a  few  cups  of  coffee.  Then  we  changed  into  khaki  and  limp 
JS^bSs^Sd^tnt  out  for  a  look  around.  Herb  went  too  of  course-  took  his 
ancient  Setter  along.  He's  that  kind  of  host.  And  he  called  up  his  favorite  guide 
Bunnv  Marshall,  who  brought  along  his  Blue  Belton  with  an  Indian  name.  Bunn> 
on ined  that  the  cover  by  the  railroad  station  should  be  worth  a  few  minutes  tune, 
"hist  ves^uhdav  "  he  declared  in  his  soft  Down-Eastese,  oddly  col oquial,  oddly 
p  Se  -  took  two  spawts  from  Pawtland  ovah  theyah  We  nevah  eft  the  pahth 
in  the  couple  of  houahs  we  was  out,  but  they  both  got  theh  limits. 

But  h  alder  swamps  and  the  birch-feathered  slopes  above  the  de pot  were -  em 
of  woodcock  on  that  sunny  autumn  afternoon.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the  fl  gh  had 
move Ton  for  gunners  could  not  believe  in  magic  if  woodcock  were  not  wi  l-o  -the- 
wPs  Besides,^  the  game  had  been  there  by  the  railroad  t?cbwe™ld  never 
have  seen  the  beautiful  run-wild  farm  which  men  call  the   Carter  Place^ 

It's  odd  how  some  spots  where  vou  hunt  stand  out  above  the  others  The  Carter 
PW ?s  lil  eThat  People  driving  past  it  see  just  a  weatherbeaten  old  house  and 
To  e    ra^Svt  potato  fieldsfa' muddy  lane  wandering  off  into  the 
T  rhprish  t  different  picture.  A  work-worn  farmer  who  makes  one  think  of  Coolidge  s 

"T^come^rse'threrto'a  place  where  wild  grape  vines  flaunt  yellow  leaves 

care,  the  majesty  ot  .rea  ^  ,      sudden  whistie  0t  wings,  and 

man  or  dog  woodcock  rocket  up  through  the 

the  old  man  and  the  younger  one =*aicn        -  tQ  m  h[s  gun 


It  to  to*** 
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THR  great  mm "|,  in  indoor 
Bower  show  is  an  Amer- 
ican institution.  It  is  the 
BOt growth  of  a  hundred  vears 
of  >maller  shows  in  this  coun- 
try and  was.  of  course,  inspired 
bv  the  great  shows  held  in 
April  in  Holland  and  Belgium 
and  in  May  in  France  and  F.ng- 
land.  shows  which  include  ,i<  n  > 
uf  outdoor  planting  as  well  as 
displays  of  special  material  in 
great  tents.  They  attract  enor- 
mous crowds  and  entrance  tick- 
ets for  the  first  day  or  two  run 
as  high  as  52.50  as  compared 


ir  51.10  top  and 

I  attended  the  second  of  our 
so-called  National"  Flower 
Shows,  held  in  old  Mechanics 
Building.  Boston,  in  1911.  The 
change  from  that  dav  to  the 
present  is  almost  unbelievable; 
it  is  both  a  cause  of  the  greatly 
increased  interest  in  gardening 
and  an  effect  of  that  greatly  in- 
creased interest.  At  that  time, 
cut  flowers  and  potted  plants 
reigned  supreme,  shown  mostly 
by  florists  and  large  private 
estates.  There  was  no,  or  prac- 
tically no.  effort  at  interesting, 
pleasing,  or  even  harmonious 
arrangement,  either  in  the 
show  as  a  whole  or  in  its  indi- 
vidual exhibits.  Displays  in  the 
form  of  gardens  were  unknown. 

Today  all  that  is  changed.  At 
all  of  our  great  shows  the  entire 
area  is  first  planned  as  a  pleas- 
ing whole,  with  one  exhibit 
merging  into  the  next.  The  re- 
sult is  a  gorgeous  picture  to 
which  people  return  again  and 
again.  The  florists'  cut  flowers 
and  pot  plants  are  still  shown 

in  magnificent  quality  but  in  greatly  reduced  numbers,  a 
they  are  arranged  more  or  less  for  effect  rather  than  placed  by  them 
selves.  Private  estates  that  exhibit  are  perhaps  fewer  in  number  but 
they  make  greater  effects  and  use  a  greater  variety  of  material.  The 
nurseryman  has  entered  the  picture,  showing  rose  gardens,  azalea 
gardens,  rock  gardens,  evergreen  "aniens,  water  gardens,  ami  plant 
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And  the  garden  clubs  have  arrived  in  masse.  First  they  showed 
merely  table  decorations  or  mantelpiece  arrangements  in  miniature, 
but  to  these  thev  have  added  every  possible  elaboration  of  artistic 
arrangement — shadow  boxes,  plants  in  globes  of  water,  idealistic 
dooryards.  garden  houses  roadside  stands,  demonstrations  of  wood- 
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land  and  wild  flower  conservation.  Here  iri 
educational  flower  show  features  undreamed  oj 
a  quarter  centurj  ago,  and  also  opportunity^ 

individual  amateurs  to  show  specialties,' 
English  ivies  for  indoors,  ferns  for  the  woodlai 
or  modernistic  arrangements. 

Botanical  gardens  or  agricultural  colleges  ma^j 
show  rare  plant  species,  plant  propagation  mt 
ods.  the  origin  of  our  common  food  plants, 
methods  of  combating  certain  plant  pests. 
ticultural   societies   exhibit    books   from  tl 
libraries,  rare  flower  paintings,  and  ll.isver  phote 
graphs.  Garden  centers  demonstrate  their  educJJ 
tional  work  with  school  children.   Dealers  sH^ 
types  of  plant  food,  spray  materials,  ganj 
implements,  and  tin-  latest  horticultural  inven 
tions;  tree  experts  illustrate  their  w>rk  in  prun-| 
ing  large  trees  and  in  combating  tree  pests, 
ticularlv  borers;   publishers  exhibit  the  Lite 
garden  books  and  magazines. 

In  a  word,  what  has  been  evolved  this 
quarter  cenlurv  is  not  merely  a  flower  show, 
a  whole  exposition  of  the  country  and  suburt 
life  of  modern  America  at  its  finest. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  and  stu<B 
nearly  all  of  the  great  New  York  Shows  sinT 
1914.  There  is  not  space  here  to  comment 
their  many  features,  and  to  single  out  any 
mav  seem  unfair,  yet  I  feel  I  must  mention  sol 
of  the  things  that  come  to  mind  at  once.  I 
member,  in  the  pre-war  shows,  the  great  va 
of  Killarnev  Queen  and  Killarney  Brilliant  rosi 
the  interesting  assortments  of  Pierson  ferns! 
magnificent  carnations.  Then  came  the  rose  gajfa 
dens  of  great  rival  firms,  and  after  the  warl 
the  first  crude  rock  gardens  (containing  about! 
everything  except  the  kitchen  stove!),  which] 
soon  gave  way  to  the  less  crowded  and  much] 
more  beautiful  rock  gardens  of  todav.  Year  after 
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if  azalea  gardens  and  tulip  gardens  seemed  to 
I  >ach  new   heights  of  beauty  and.   I   suspct  t 
fad  a  great  influence  in  giving  the  Show  the 
miliar  appeal  that  crowds  the  Grand  Central 
|  .dace  until  visitors  feel  as  though  they  were 
i  the  subway  in  the  rush  hour. 
|   In  Boston,  I  remember  most  vividly  thr  Rich- 
mond roses  (if  191.$,  the  Burrage  orch;d>  \e;u 
ftri  year,  and  greatest  of  all,  the  Centennial 
how  of  1929,  which  had  more  interesting  plant 
laterial  on  display  than  any   flower  show  i 
ave  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

1  am  proud,  of  course,  of  our  Philadelphia 
tows,  to  my  way  of  thinking  more  beautiful 
Kin  any  of  the  others  because  we  have  a  larger 
ml  heller  arranged  hall,  which  permits  of  longer 
ista-  and  larger  features,  all  on  one  floor  Out- 
knding  there,  year  alter  year,  are  the  Widener 
cacias,  usually  used  as  a  background  at  the  end 
f  ,i  long  vista.  One  year  thev  were  the  central 
Ature  if  the  building,  arranged  in  a  formal 
irden  underplanted  with  blue  hyacinths.  I  don't 
f  how  anyone  who  viewed  that  glorious  picture 
mid  ever  forget  it. 

Visitors  from  abroad  have  commented  on  these 
liases  of  American  shows,  and  have  emphasized 
ur  creation  of  a  beautiful  spectac  e.  our  en- 
gagement of  the  individual  small  amateur 
fbibitnr,  and  our  tendency  to  make  the  shows 
ducat  ional  in  many  allied  interests  which  are 
iot  strictly  concerned  with  flowers,  such  as  the 
reservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  our  scenery. 
>ne  of  them,  Lord  Aberconway,  president  of  the 
(jftyal  Horticultural  Society,  so  reported  at  the 
ocicty's  1938  annual  meeting  in  London.  He  is 
■  >i  a  ilatterer  and  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
.ur  lack  of  variety  of  plant  material  in  com- 
>arison  with  the  British  and  Continental  shows, 
t  seems  to  me  he  was  (Continued  on  page  Wo) 
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As  you  enter  the  main  garden, 
divided  from  the  parterre  by 
a  low  stone  wall,  you  come 
to  side  paths  leading  left  and  right. 
One  is  seen  above,  flanked  by  speci- 
men boxwoods.  The  four  large  cen- 
tral beds  of  the  flower  garden  are 
bisected  by  a  narrow  path  that 
encircles  the  pool. 

At  the  left  is  a  view  from  the 
main  garden  up  the  steps  leading  to 
the  planted  terraces  and  the  tennis 
shelter.  At  the  opposite  end  of  this 
axis  is  a  large  circular  stone  seat 
backed  by  the  stone  wall  that  re- 
tains the  garden  at  that  point.  On 
either  side  of  the  seat  clumps  of 
redcedar  trees  tie  the  feature  into 
the  rest  of  the  garden. 

The  upper  of  the  two  center  pho- 
tographs is  a  view  across  the  lawn 
through  the  white  birches,  whose 
clean  trunks  stand  out  against  the 
ureen   turf,   beyond  is  the  house. 


onarous  Jjeauti) 

on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Carll  Tuelv 
at  iMt.  Kiseo,  New  York 
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In  the  center  of  the  main  garden  is  this  octagonal 
pool  with  plants  growing  in  the  joints  of  the  sur- 
rounding flagstones.  The  setting  is  a  large  grass 
circle  enclosed  within  an  English  boxwood  hedge, 
which  also  edges  the  broad  central  grass  paths. 


Here  Japanese  anemones  and  hardy  asters  are  seen 
in  bloom.  The  vista  shown  above  is  along  one  of 
the  side  paths  in  the  main  garden.  Four  clipped 
hemlocks  mark  its  intersection.  Annuals  will  follow 
the  foxgloves,  canterburv  bells,  and  sweet  william. 


A  detail  <>l  tli<'  pergola-enclrHwd  parterre  garden  brilliant  with  its  latr  sprint*  (lowers 


The  main  approach  to  the  gardens  (below,  left)  is  through  a  cen- 
tral opening  in  the  pergola  covering  a  stone  terrace  which  encloses 
on  three  sides  a  parterre  garden  (above).  Narrow  flagstone  paths 
divide  this  garden  into  small  beds  of  ornamental  shape,  bordered 
with  clipped  boxwood  and  filled  with  tulips,  narcissi,  and  mertensia 
for  early  spring  effect,  and  later  by  columbine  and  biennials,  which 
are  then  replaced  by  fall  blooming  annuals.  Standard  lilacs,  roses, 
and  wisterias  are  accent  notes:  wisteria  vines  drape  the  pergola,  and 
potted  figs,  fuchsias,  :md  other  plants  are  set  about  on  the  terrace. 


as  shown  in  the  three  pictures  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  Three  low 
broad  stone  steps  divide  the  two  gardens,  that  is,  the  main  grasss 
area  and  the  terraced  portion.  The  main  axis,  which  begin>  at  th 
arched  approach  (below,  left),  is  terminated  by  a  wall  fountain  an 
small  pool.  The  flower  garden  is  planned  for  all-season  bloom,  heigh 
and  accent  being  provided  by  flowering  trees  and  various  wood 
plants  such  as  lilacs,  roses,  buddleia.  wisteria,  and  the  like  trained  i 
standard  form.  East  of  the  main  garden  a  series  of  terraces  an 
flagstone  steps  lead  up  to  tennis  courts  and  a  spectators'  shelte 


From        i»  right  tin-  approach;  tlx-  pergola-* overed  terraee:  looking  into  the  parterre 
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Gerald  just  loves  horses — I  wish  that  we  could  afford  to  have 
him  learn  to  ride."  From  the  number  of  times  that  I  have 
heard  fond  mammas  voice  this  remark  I'm  inclined  to  think 
iat  at  least  half  of  the  parents  of  this  world  crave  to  make 
orsemen  of  their  children.  Just  what,  I  wonder,  is  at  the  back  of 
leir  minds  when  they  say  it.  Do  they  see  Gerald  astride  some 
nimal,  whose  proud  head  displays  a  coveted  blue  ribbon,  smilingly 
ccepting  a  huge  silver  trophy,  after  defeating  all  of  his  little  con- 
mporaries  in  some  hard-fought  equitation  class?  Difficult  to  tell 
ithout  asking  questions  and  getting  involved  in  an  endless  and 
mpletely  unconstructive  conversation,  but  the  chances  are  they 
not  picture  him  mucking  out  a  stall  or  soaping  a  saddle.  This 
the  age  of  competitive  sport  and  while  it  isn't  so  much  fun 
naybe  for  the  average  kid,  it's  fine  for  the  parents  because  they 
an  get  a  lot  of  thrills  out  of  sitting  on  the  sidelines  and  watching. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I'm  prejudiced 
gainst  competitive  horse  sports.  Certainly 
nuch  of  the  world's  pleasure  is  to  be  had 
n  doing  things  a  little  better  than  your 
riends  do  them.  The  effort  that  is  spent 
o  achieve  this  aim  is  interesting;  the  results, 
f  they  are  good,  are  exciting:  even  if  they're 
>ad  they  are  often  instructive.  Sometimes, 
lowever,  I  am  inclined  to  wonder  if  they  are 
lot  being  overdone,  especially  in  the  case 
if  some  of  the  younger  children,  and  some- 
imes  I'm  sure  they  are  being  overdone  in 
he  case  of  the  parents. 

Find  yourself  a  seat  within  listening  dis- 
ance  of  a  group  of  parents  when  some  im- 
wrtant  riding  competition  is  in  progress. 
They  concentrate  breathlessly  on  the  whole 
Drocedure,  searching  anxiously  for  the  fine 
points  of  equitation  as  taught  by  the  in- 
structor that  has  had  charge  of  their  own 
offspring.  They  don't  mean  to  be  unkind 
but  they  quiver  with  joy  when  a  rival  makes 
a  mistake  that  they  recognize  and  they 
nearly  smother  to  death  holding  their  breath 
while  their  own  little  darling  is  showing 
what  he  has.  I  can't  see  how  there  is  much 
fun  to  that.  They  are  taking  it  all  so  seri- 
ously that  when  the  ribbons  are  finally 
awarded  they  are  going  to  be  miserable  if 
Gerald  isn't  included,  and,  what  is  even 
worse,  they  are  going  to  let  the  poor  kid 


know  they  are.  All  around  the  ring  there  will  be  groups  of  this 
sort  and  practically  all  of  them  will  be  thinking  that  their  own 
child  should  have  won.  It  is  a  terrible  responsibility  to  put  on  the 
children  and  isn't  it  an  unfair  one?  Don't  these  parents,  in  their 
anxiety  over  the  result,  rather  lose  sight  of  its  significance? 

What  does  it  mean,  after  all,  to  win  a  riding  competition?  It 
means  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  experienced  people,  one 
child  has  ridden  a  well-broken,  quiet  horse  better  at  that  one  time 
than  the  other  children.  It  can't  mean  much  more  than  that.  Even 
the  winners  of  the  Maclay  Trophy  and  the  Good  Hands  Cup  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  although  they  have  beaten  fifty  or  sixty 
other  children  at  the  job  they  are  doing  and  well  deserve  the  titles 
of  Equitation  or  Horsemanship  Champions,  thev  can't  really  be 
called  the  best  child  riders  in  the  country.  Quite  possibly  there  are 
children  who  can  do  other  things  on  horseback  better  than  they 
can.  Horsemanship  competitions  have  not 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  say  just 
how  many  really  top  riders  they  will  de- 
velop. And  even  if  some  of  these  juniors 
turn  out  to  be  famous  showring  artists,  race 
riders,  or  polo  players,  who  can  say  how 
much  of  it  is  due  to  their  early  experience? 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  cross-section  of  the 
best  horsemen  in  the  country  would  prob- 
ably reveal  an  assortment  of  totally  dif- 
ferent types  of  training.  Undoubtedly 
competition  has  its  place  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant one.  It  is  the  seasoning,  the  zest, 
the  excitement  of  almost  any  sort  of  sport, 
whether  it  is  connected  with  horses  or  not — 
but  it  isn't  everything. 

Yet  these  parents  who  want  their  chil- 
dren to  be  with  horses  are  right — far  more 
right  than  most  of  them  realize,  for  a 
close  association  with  animals  of  any  kind, 
and  horses  in  particular,  is  the  best  sort 
of  thing  in  the  world  for  young  people.  If 
it  is  possible  parents  should  always  allow 
their  "horseloving"  children  to  have  ponies, 
and  the  children  should  really  love  them 
enough  to  take  care  of  them  themselves. 
All  this  applies  to  girls  as  much  as  boys. 
Consideration,  promptness,  and  attention 
to  detail,  excellent  qualities  all  of  them, 
are  very  difficult  to  drum  into  youngsters. 
Sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible  to  force 
a  child  along  a  given  line  of  duty  when  he 
would  rather  be  doing  something  else,  but 
when  a  dear  friend  is  going  to  be  hungry, 
thirsty,  cold  or  sick  because  of  his  neglect 
he  just  naturally  tends  to  his  job.  To  attend 
to  the  needs  of  this  dependent  friend  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  responsibility  at  the  same 
time.  Cutting  the  grass,  sweeping  the  porch, 
watering  the  garden  are  all  jobs  of  work 
but  a  pony  of  your  own  is  something  in 
which  you  can  take  a  sincere  and  personal 
interest.  It  is  beyond  all  reason  to  expect 
children  to  keep  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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There  is  a  large  and  inter- 
esting collection  of  tea  and 
coffee  pots  at  the  Red  Lion 
Inn,  in  the  beautiful  old  town  of 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  It 
belongs  to  the  Treadway  family, 
eminent  proprietors  of  the  Inn 
for  a  generation  or  more,  and  was 
made  by  Mr.  Heaton  Treadway's 
mother.  This  collection  is  impor- 
tant in  showing  the  activity  of 
the  china  trade  throughout  the 
countryside  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Peddlers  played  a  great  part  in 
spreading  the  good  things  of  life, 
in  extending  the  luxuries  and  the 
graces  of  sociability.  It  was  they 
who  carried  all  these  pots  from 
farmhouse  to  farmhouse.  And 
when  this  particular  collection 
was  made,  one  could  still  turn  to 
the  country  peddlers  and  com- 
mission them  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  old  pots  that  their  prede- 
cessors had  originally  brought 
to  that  locality. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  taken  for 
granted  now,  but  the  habit  of 
drinking  tea  and  coffee  only  came 
into  vogue  in  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Coffee  at  that  time  cost 
about  twenty  dollars  a  pound 
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A  much  prized  Bennington  coffeepot,  above,  with  English  banana 
boat.  Center:  "A  Noble  Hunting  Party"  platter  of  Dr.  Syntax  "In 
Searcb  Of  A  Wife,"  R.  &  J.  Clews.  Below:  Blue  "Willow  Pattern" 


F.  M.  Demare, 


and  tea  was  so  precious  that 
pot  might  hold  only  half  a  pint 
with  the  cups  in  which  it  wa 
served  on  the  same  diminutiv 
scale.  Only  the  upper  classe 
could  afford  these  drinks  and  a 
first  it  was  only  royal  familie: 
and  the  great  nobles  who  couk  \ 
indulge  themselves  in  services  o 
porcelain,  the  marvelous  materia 
from  China,  from  which  the) 
were  served. 

The  subtleties  in  the  taste  anc 
fragrance  of  tea,  served  in  thi<  | 
rare  porcelain,  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  amenities  and 
manners  of  fashionable  society. 
As  for  coffee,  it  was  considered  h 
a  mighty  nutriment  of  the  brain, 
that  cleared  the  imagination,  illu- 
mined the  reality  of  things  and 
stimulated  the  mind.  It  was  these 
qualities  of  coffee  that  *nade  the 
coffee  house  a  meeting  place  of 
wits  and  poets,  philosophers  and 
statesmen.  Gradually  the  custom 
of  drinking  tea  and  coffee  began 
to  spread  down  through  the  social 
classes.  We  hardly  realize  its  full 
significance,  but  when  we  hear  of 
a  certain  period  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  referred  to  as  The 
Coffee  Pot  Era,  it  should  call 
to  mind  not  only  large  and  gen- 
erous pots  but  the  dominance  of 
a  sobering  and  anti-erotic  bev- 
erage {Continued  on  page  86) 
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NEW  YORK  HOUND  SHOW 
AND  PALM  BEACH 
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At  tke  New  York  Hound  Stew  Mrs.  C.  W  adswortk  Howard  (bats  witk  Mrs.  Gordon 
Grand  and  Mrs.  Edwin  TTiorne.  tke  former  Helen  Grand.  In  anotker  group  Gor- 
don Grand  turns  Lis  back  to  talk  to  Roy  Jackson.  Radnor,  and  toe  George  Okrstroms 


/ 


Mrs.  ReLecca  Lanier  Trim  pi,  muster 
of  tie  Nantucket  Harriers.  wko 
snow    6ne    sport    over   Nantucket  s 


Anna*  tke 


itks 


Mr.  Jackson  Bovd.  joint  master  of  tl 
Moore  County  Hounds.  Soutkern  Pint 
Nortk  Carolina,  in  trie  American  Hoar 
ring    witk    Steward    J.    Norrisk  FTion 


I  r'.m  \m  England  to  tne  Squadron  A  .\rroon.  Mr.  Ba\ard  Tuckerman.  Jr..  and  Mr.  W  illiam  Aim 
Jr..    joint    masters    of    tke    Quansett    Hounds.    Mr.    Almy    judged    Cross-bred    Foxkounds    at    tk ' 
ytaz't  sbow.  Rigbt:  Mr.  J.  W  atson  \\  ebb  «  bo  judged  Englisb  Foxhounds  witb  Mr.  W.  \\*.  Ogilv  i 


Mrs.  C  H  enrv  BukI  of 
Grosse  Pointe.  Micbigan. 
wbo  is  spending  tke  winter 
montks  in  tke  Florida  sun 


At  rigbt  is  Mrs.  Cummins 
Catkerwood.  of  Philadel- 
phia, wko  is  visiting  Ler 
motker.  Mrs.  Atwater  Kent 


Mrs-  "ILaddie    >anford  of 


fit 


\  ork.   wiFe   of  tke 


polo  player,  golfing  at 
Palm   Beack's  Everglades 


Anotner  winter  reason  res- 
ident of  Palm  Beack,  es- 
caping tne  winter  wind*  of 
Ler  fiome  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y„ 
is  Mrs,   Georap  §■  Fenton 


L. 


Sbopping  on  Worth 
Avenue  is  Mrs.  Robert 
Marvel    of  Pbiladelpbia. 


tne  fo 


LiLL*  Marion 


Photographs  b*r  Lmris  Famrhrr, 
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Tlie  Luc  k  of  the  Mri*»li 
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CORNELIA  Itt  )NTEC(  )l 


It's  a  good  twenty  miles  to  West  Barberry.  William  Shean's 
country  that  is,  but  it  was  no  more  than  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  day  that  William  and  old  Dan  Sullivan,  his  hunts- 
man, came  over  to  see  would  I  sell  them  some  hounds. 

Perishin'  cold  it  was  too,  I  remember,  for  we  was  standin'  on 
the  sunny  side  o'  the  kennels  and  Tim  Clancy,  whip  for  me  that 
time,  had  been  devilin'  me  about  some  kind  o'  a  hole  there  was 
in  the  roof.  "Them  poor  creatures  of  hounds  do  be  destroyed  wid 
the  cold,"  he  says,  ''An'  why  wouldn't  they  be?  An'  all  the  winds 
of  Heaven  blowin'  in  on 
thim  an'  the  rain  pour- 
in'  down  on  thim?"' 

"Arrah,  'tis  only  a 
little  small  hole,''  I 
says.  "A  bit  o'  fresh 
air  will  do  them  no 
harm." 

"A  little  small  hole, 
is  it?"  says  he,  "an' 
didn't  I  see  the  ole  hen 
fly  down  through  it 
only  this  morning?" 

"An"  if  it  was  the 
cow  itself  flew  down 
through  it.  what  could 
I  do  only  take  the  coat 
off  me  back  an'  put 


"THERE'S  NOT  A  GAP  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SHE 
DID  NT  KNOW  SINCE  SHE  MADE  MOST  OF 
THEM  HERSELF" 


HIS  TWO  FECT 


L 

(k  )  \ 


over  it.  Yourself  knows  that  timber  is  dear  enough  and  every  bit 
o'  money  I  had  for  the  hunt  is  gone  for  feed,  and  to  pay  Maggie 
Karney  for  the  geese  she  says  the  foxes  ate  on  her." 

"You  know  well  what  you  could  do,"  says  Tim,  "only  you're 
that  contrary  you'll  not  do  it.  We  have  thirty  couple  o'  hounds 
in  these  kennels  where  be  rights  there  should  be  no  more  than 
twenty;  they're  lyin'  one  over  another  the  same  as  sardines  in  a  tin, 
an'  eatin  as  much  as  a  regimint  o'  men,  and  you'll  not  let  one  o' 
thim  go.  Sure  thim  old  hounds  will  be  no  more  use  to  you  another 

season.  Why  wouldn't 
you  be  listenin  to  sense 
and  get  a  bit  for  thim 
while  you  can?" 

When  he'd  be  talkin' 
to  me  that  way  I'd 
think  surely  I'd  do 
what  he  was  axin'  only 
then  I'd  get  thinkin'  o' 
each  one  o'  them,  an' 
I'd  say  to  meself,  "Not 
Fiddler  surely:  there 
never  was  a  hound  so 
honest  as  old  Fiddler 
or  so  steady  on  a  line 
— and  Harmony,  the 
grand  cry  she  had, 
you'd  not  hear  her 
aqual  in  any  pack  in 
Ireland;  if  you'd  be 
lyin'  in  your  coffin,  the 
heart  would  rise  in  you 
at  the  sound  of  her 
voice."  Only  this  day 
he  had  me  wore  out 
wid  his  argifyin'  and 
that's  how  I  come  to 
be  as  weak  as  gruel  be- 
fore them  when  Wil- 
liam Shean  drove  in  at  the  gate  bringing  his  huntsman  with  him. 
"God  bless  the  work,"  says  he. 
"You  too,"  says  I. 

"It's  a  fine  lot  o'  hounds  you  have,"  says  he. 

"True  for  you,"  says  I.  "You'll  not  find  their  aqual  in  this  coun- 
try, no  nor  in  any  other,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"I  wouldn't  be  goin'  so  far  as  to  say  that,"  says  William,  drawin' 
himself  up  a  bit.  "I  have  some  good  hounds  meself  that'll  hunt  a 
fox  as  well  as  the  next  one.'' 

"You  have  indeed,"  says  I.  "Them  pups  you  raised  by  our  old 
Rattler  are  a  grand  lot  altogether." 

"What  I'm  after  now,"  says  William,  "is  four  or  five  couple  o" 
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old  hounds  that  would  be  knowin'  their  business,  and  not  to  be 
runnin'  rabbits,  or  dogs,  or  deer,  or  all  such,  the  way  I  could  take 
them  out  wid  me  young  entry  an'  they'd  steady  thim  down  a  bit. 
Would  vou  be  havin'  any  the  like  o'  that?" 

"Indeed  an'  we  have,"  says  I.  "Our  old  hounds  wouldn't  be 
lookin'  at  a  deer,  not  if  he  was  to  jump  on  the  top  o'  them." 

"Faith,"  says  Tim  behind  me  back  as  he  went  to  get  them  out, 
"them  seven  season  hounds  couldn't  run  fast  enough  to  catch  a  pig, 
never  mind  a  deer." 

"Now  there's  the  grand  hound,"  says  I  to  William  when  we  had 
Fiddler  out.  "Just  look  at  the  legs  on  him;  you  don't  see  many  the 
like  o'  that  one — not  in  the  whole  o'  the  land." 


THE  TWO  OF  THEM 
SOU  AT  DOWN  THE 
W/V>  THEY'D  BE 
I.AYIN  AN  EGG" 
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BEST  WAY 
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"Faith  an'  you  don't,"  says  he.  "He  has  legs  on  him  the  len't] 
of  a  greyhound." 

"The  Devil  sweep  you,"  says  I.  "Maybe  they'd  look  a  bit  lon<!' 
to  you  now  for  he  has  no  flesh  on  him.  Sure  he's  been  huntin 
day  in  and  day  out  the  whole  of  the  season.  Is  it  legs  like  a  bul 
dog  you'd  want  him  to  have  to  be  gallopin'  thim  hills?" 

"It's  the  truth  you  speak,"  says  he.  "Long  legs  is  well  enougl! 
and  it  would  do  the  little  bitch  there  no  harm  to  have  a  bit  more 
of  them." 

"Arrah,  go  on  wid  you  an'  your  legs,"  says  I.  "The  saints  them- 
selves wouldn't  please  you.  I'm  tellin'  you  now,  William,  that's  th( 
finest  little  bitch  ever  I  had  in  me  pack." 

"I  believe  so,  indeed,"  says  he. 

But  in  the  latter  end,  he  settled  on  five  couple  of  old  hounds 
and  we  was  helpin'  to  load  them  into  his  truck  when  I  heard  Dan 
say  to  Tim,  "Is  it  the  truth  you're  after  tellin'  him?  Are  these 
hounds  any  good  at  all?" 

"How  simple  ye  are,"  says  Tim.  "Do  ye  think  we'd  be  lettin'. 
thim  go  if  they  was?" 

"That  was  what  was  in  me  mind,"  says  Dan. 
William  come  around  then  to  fasten  up  the  back  an'  he 
says  to  me,  "I'm  tellin'  you  now,  Conny,  I'm  huntin'  me] 
north  country  on  New  Year's  Day  and  there's  deer  in  it,  and, 
if  these  hounds  goes  off  on  them,  devil  a  penny  do  vou  get? 
from  me  for  the  lot." 

"May  the  fairies  fly  away  wid  you.  Maybe  I'd  take  the 
day  off  and  come  over  an'  go  out  wid  you,"  says  I,  thinkin' 
to  meself  that  would  be  the  way  I'd  see  how  they'd  do,  an'} 
have  one  more  hunt  with  me  old  hounds,  for  the  heart  was 
like  a  stone  inside  in  me  to  be  seein'  them  go. 

"Do  that  same,"  says  he,  "and  don't  keep  me  waitin' 
The  meet's  at  Karney  Cross  at  ten  o'clock."  An'  he  lets  a 
roar  out  of  the  truck  and  away  off  wid  the  lot  o'  them. 

Two  days  before  New  Year's  it  was  when  I  got  word  that 
William's  mare  had  put  her  foot  in  a  hole  and  come  down 
on  top  of  him.  Sure  they  thought  he  was  clean  dead  alto- 
gether, only  for  the  line  o'  curses  he  let  out  of  him.  But 
indeed  it  was  bad  enough  with  him,  and  he  said  if  it  was 
to  please  the  Pope  himself  he  couldn't  be  hunting  on  New 
Year's  Day.  So  the  long  an'  the  short  of  it  was  that  I  was 
to  over  and  hunt  the  hounds  for  him.  Tim  took  Bally  and 
old  Moireen  over  the  day  before  the  way  they'd  not  be 
jaded  under  us  for  the  hunt,  and  I  went  over  in  the  morn- 
ing in  time  to  take  the  hounds  to  the  meet. 

New  Year's  Day  was  fine  an'  warm  an'  it  had  been 
rainin'  the  day  before  the  same  as  you'd  pour  it  out  of  a 
bucket,  so  the  scentin'  was  fine  only  the  going  was  very 
deep  as  it's  clay  lands  they  have  in  that  country;  the  hills 
was  like  feather  beds  and  as  for  the  bogs  they  was  lakes 
entirely.  Well,  we  got  to  the  meet  with  our  old  hounds, 
an'  glad  enough  they  was  to  see  me,  and  four  couple  of 
William's  young  entry  who  walked  along  with  us  very  nice 
and  peaceable.  There  was  a  great  push  o'  people  at  the 
cross  roads,  it  bein'  a  holiday:  cars  an'  trucks,  an'  bicycles 
an'  all  sorts,  let  alone  them  as  was  goin'  hunting.  William 
was  there  on  his  two  feet  tellin'  me  what  way  I'd  be  draw- 
ing the  first  cover. 

"Now  mind  you,  Conny,"  says  he,  "there's  good  country 
from  this  out,  only  to  the  north,  for  that's  outside  us  alto- 
gether, and  if  the  hounds  get  over  into  them  mountains  an' 
cliffs,  you'll  be  beshted  entirely.  If  it  was  a  goat  itself  it 
couldn't  stand  in  it,  I'm  tellin'  you."  (Continued  on  page  109) 
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in  architectural  Boral  designs 

l„  I  AMES  REYNOLDS 


It's  a  cryin'  pity  ye  ever  liave  to  cut 
own  the  [lowers.  Ye  should  always 
,e  scein'  'em  on  the  hoof 

"^o  spake  an  old  gardener  who  is  respon- 
V  sible  for  the  sensational  flowers  at 
-J  "Port  McSherry"  in  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
;eynolds,  who  had  already  sensed  the  same 
eed  in  his  work  with  flower  arrangements, 
eartily  agreed  with  him  and  never  forgot 
he  admonition.  Whenever  possible,  he  or- 
anges sprays,  blossoms,  foliage,  trailing 
ines,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be,  as 
early  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
/ay  it  grows — tall  and  straight,  gracefully 
lending,  or  loose  and  drooping;  in  short, 
he  way  Nature  designs  it. 


vVhitc  tulips,  plum  blossoms,  white 
geraniums,  and  Mack  alder  herries 
n  loosely  modeled  Majolica  jars 
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This  group  of  paintings  on  these  pages  illustrates  Mr. 
Reynold's  unique  treatment  of  flowers  as  a  medium  of 
decorative  effect  and  also  as  the  beautiful  objects  they 
are  in  their  own  right.  It  is  ever  his  aim  to  create  in  the 
room  where  the  flowers  are  used,  the  sense  of  line,  vital- 
ity, and  the  informal  massing  of  color  that  one  gets — 
whether  one  realizes  it  or  not — when  viewing  flowers  grow- 
ing in  a  garden.  Often  the  orthodox  urn  or  jar  that  first 


comes  to  hand  is  too  meager  and  stiff  to  permit  the  desire 
sweep  of  line  and  the  flowing  breadth  of  form  he  seeks 
Therefore,  for  certain  houses  in  Ireland,  such  as  the  no\ 
famous  "Flower  House"  in  Athlone,  he  designed  and  hat 
made  in  Czecho-Slovakia  large  glass  containers;  and,  a 
Amalfi  and  Merano  in  Italy,  graceful,  loosely  modelet 
Majolica  jars.  The  two  of  Majolica  ware  in  the  painting  01 
the  preceding  page,  for  example,  were  inspired  by  ol< 


Cretan  wine  jars  in  glazed  terra  cotta.  The  Czecho-SI 
vakian  containers,  of  natural  colored  glass  two  inche 
thick,  as  shown  on  these  facing  pages,  are  purely  archi 
tectural  in  design  and  especially  generous  in  treatment  i 
order  to  provide  the  breadth  of  opening  so  important  ir 
the  arrangement  of  tall  sprays  and  long  stemmed  flowers. 
The  jar  in  the  foreground  below,  is  fundamentally  chalice-  : 
shaped;  that  of  which  the  top  is  seen  on  the  opposite  page 
is  a  massive  replica  of  a  classic  Greek  column.  To  permii 
of  variation  according  to  the  character  of  his  plant  ma-'' 
terials,  Mr.  Reynolds  had  some  of  his  containers — the 
squarish,  goblet-shaped  one  at  the  left,  for  instance — W 
made  in  sets  of  different  sizes,  varying  (by  six  stages  in 
that  particular  case)  from  twelve  inches  in  diameter  to 
twenty-two.  Whenever  possible,  he  likes  the  mouth  of  a 
container  so  generously  wide  that  the  flowers  themselves 
and  their  foliage  are  reflected  in  the  surface  of  the  water 
out  of  which  they  rise. 

On  a  visit  to  Ireland,  that  mentor  of  his  times,  Horace 
Walpole,  described  the  county  of  Connaught  as  "The  con- 
servatory of  Ireland,"  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  aptness 
and  truth  in  the  characterization,  for  flowers  grow  there  inv 
abundance  and  almost  tropical  luxuriousness.  And  those 
who  grow  them  carry  their  sense  of  appreciation  into! 
the  way  they  use  them  to  beautify  their  surroundings,  r 


Dark  red  wallflowers  and 
pear  blossoms  in  jars  of 
naliir.il  colored  glass— two 
inches  thick  and  sen 
transparent.  It  implies,  not 
quite    reveals,   the   stems » 
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To  my  mind  good  duck  shoot- 
ing is  the  sport  supreme.  For 
many  years  at  vacation  time, 
or  when  I  had  a  day  off,  I  headed 
for  some  wildfowl  rendezvous.  Of 
course  I  always  did  some  upland 
game  shooting  on  the  side  as  a 
duck  shoot  usually  meant  taking 

several  days  off.  Finally,  four  years  ago,  I  spent  seven  or  eight 
hours  in  a  floating  blind  on  the  Potomac  and  never  fired  a  shot. 
Then  I  realized  that  the  articles  in  the  shooting  magazines  about 
the  duck  famine  were  not  a  myth,  and  I  haven't  been  duck  shooting 
since  that  time. 

What  is  there  left?  Upland  game,  and  particularly  the  Bob  White 
quail,  is  the  answer.  The  ring  neck  will  serve  in  the  cleanly  culti- 
vated, more  densely  populated  sections,  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  can't  in  my  opinion  match  Bob  White  as  a  game  bird. 
Here  in  Virginia  the  same  old  defeatist  philosophy  is  appearing. 
Due  to  the  combination  of  good  roads,  moderate  priced  automo- 
biles, and  consequent  hard  shooting,  the  game  supply  is  diminish- 
ing. The  same  measures  are  proposed  for  improving  the  situation: 
a  reduced  open  season,  smaller  bag  limits,  bounties  on  predators, 
and  lastly,  rcductio  ad  absurdum,  a  "staggered"  hunting  season. 
Past  experience  with  shore  birds  and  wildfowl  has  shown  that  the 
initiation  of  such  measures  alone  is  simply  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
What  is  the  remedy?  How  can  we  plan,  not  to  conserve,  but  to  in- 
crease or  at  least  to  maintain  our  present  supply  of  Bob  White? 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions.  In  the  first  place,  to  thrive,  birds 
must  have  sufficient  feed.  They  must  have  proper  cover  for  predator 
protection.  An  excellent  feed  patch  mixture  consisting  of  sorghum, 
millet,  Kaffir  corn,  buckwheat,  cow  peas,  soy  beans,  etc.,  can  be 
bought  at  thirty  pounds  for  $2.50. 


Raising  Bob 
White  pail 
in  your  own 
back  yard 


A  TRIO  OF  DAY-OLD  QUAIL 


This  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  or 
for  twelve  feed  strips,  each  two 
hundred  feet  long  by  thirty  feet 
wide.  Each  bird  shooting  enthu- 
siast has  friends  in  the  country 
who  let  him  shoot  on  their  places. 
Let  him  furnish  them  with  the 
seed,  pay  for  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  seeding  of  the  strips. 
A  few  dollars  annually  towards  his 
tax  bill  will  persuade  your  farmer 
friend  not  to  practice  too  close 
cultivation  around  the  edges  of  his 
fields,  along  the  hedgerows  and 
ditch  banks  where  these  feed  strips 
should  be  located.  Besides  these 
regular  feed  strips,  do  not  forget 
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lespedeza,  bird  feed  par  excellence. 
This  year  Korean  lespedeza  could 
be  bought  for  five  cents  a  pound 
and  twenty  pounds  per  acre  is  max- 
imum seeding.  It  will  take  root  in 
bare,  barren  land,  it  reseeds  itself, 
and  it  is  a  soil  improver.  With  a 
little  attention  it  will  work  wonders. 
Properly  located  feed  strips  will  carry  Bob  White  through  long 
spells  of  dry  weather.  How  often  have  you  heard  sportsmen  say, 
"We  have  a  short  crop  of  birds  this  year.  The  dry  spell  killed 
them  off."  The  dry  spell,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  didn't  kill  the  birds 
directly;  it  killed  their  feed. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  of  Virginia  has 
published  a  pamphlet,  "Quail  Preserve  Management — A  Few  Sug- 
gestions" by  Charles  O.  Handley.  It's  full  of  red  meat;  none  of  it 
should  be  skipped.  On  the  bottom  of  page  two  and  the  top  of  page 
three  are  given  two  examples  of  properly  managed  quail  preserves: 
The  Falkland  estate  in  Halifax  County,  representative  of  the  heavily 
wooded  type  of  preserve,  and  the  Craig  Kennels,  which  are  typical 
of  the  open  type  preserve. 

The  feed  situation  taken  care  of,  and  at  small  expense,  what  about 
restocking?  You  can  buy  grown  birds  for  this  purpose,  though  many 
bird  hunters  like  myself  cannot  afford  that  expense.  If  you  can,  and 
do  buy  grown  birds,  let  me  quote  for  your  guidance  from  a  recent 
letter  written  by  a  sportsman  friend  of  mine,  of  many  years  ex- 
perience: "The  greatest  of  all  errors  committed  in  dealing  with 
Virginia's  game  supply  is  the  vice  of  'releasing'  imported  game.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  great  romance  about  seeing  some  imported  game  bird  re- 
leased, even  if  it  is  never  heard  of  again,  and  I  include  birds  which 
are  brought  from  another  state  among  these  imported  birds. 

"Thirty  years  ago  a  few  friends 
united  with  me  in  importing  a  lot 
of  Hungarian  partridges  which  we 
released  in  the  midst  of  a  seven- 
hundred  acre  farm  in  Central  Vir- 
ginia where  we  were  sure  not  one 
would  be  shot  for  three  or  four 
years.  Then  a  Belgian  client,  who 
had  a  prolonged  experience  on  the 
best  game  preserves  on  the  Con- 
tinent, especially  in  France  and 
Austria,  came  to  see  me.  I  told 
him  what  we  had  done.  With  deep 
concern  he  said:  'You  will  not  get 
a  bird.  They  were  all  strangers 
to  each  other.  They  will  scatter 
and  you  will  never  hear  of  them 
again.'  This  prediction  was  en- 


A  successful  tack  yard 
quail  raising  unit  on  legs 
lias  a  tray  beneath  the 
pen  to  prevent  unfavor- 
able air  currents  from 
reaching  the  young  birds. 
Resting  on  the  ground, 
the  Coleman  type  mov- 
able quail  pen  is  one  of 
the  most  Successful  yet 
developed.  Shelter  is  re- 
moved to  show  nest  in 
the  Coleman  laying  pen 


tirely  verified,  though  for  the  next  ten  years  I  spent  much  time  in- 
vestigating fine  coveys  of  my  Hungarian  partridges.  They  were  all 
native  Virginia  quail.  Such  is  the  romantic  propagandic  force  of 
releasing  game  birds.  The  Belgian  explained  that  we  should  have 
had  a  wire  enclosure  with  a  wire  partition.  That  all  of  the  male 
birds  should  have  been  put  in  one  side  and  all  the  female  birds  in 
the  other,  and  we  should  have  waited  for  them  to  'fall  in  love' 
(the  Continental  touch).  This  would  be  announced  by  a  male  and 
female  bird  running  back  and  forth  together  along  the  partition 
wire.  At  one  end  of  this  partition  there 
would  be  a  small  sliding  door,  one  in 
each  compartment,  raised  by  attached 
cords.  As  the  pair  approached,  the 
doors  would  be  raised  and  quickly 
closed  so  that  no  birds  would  be  re- 
leased until  they  had  'fallen  in  love.' 
The  released  pair  would  be  mated, 
they  would  stop  to  nest  and  raise  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  love  of  lo- 
cality would  be  imparted  to  their 
brood.  His  philosophy  of  bird  life  was 
convincing  and  all  of  my  observations 
have  since  supported  it." 

When  you  buy  Bob  White,  purchase 
them,  if  possible,  in  the  state  where 
you  will  release  them.  Then  put  them 
out  in  "mated"  pairs  in  the  early 
spring  in  coverts  where  they  will  have 
sufficient  feed  and  proper  cover  for 
protection. 

This  article  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  bird  hunting  enthusiast  who 
wants  to  do  things  in  a  small,  inex- 
pensive way.  I  recommend  that  he 
write  the  Western  Cartridge  Company, 
East  Alton,  111.,  for  a  copy  of  their 


Sanitary  feeding  arrangements,  bought  or  homemade. 
Bottom,  young  quail  at  the  White  Oak  Quail  Farm 
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booklet  "Upland  Game  Propagation."  as  well  as  the  supplemental 
volume  "Upland  Game  Restoration."  Both  are  worth  careful  study 
"If  you  plan  to  use  bantams  for  hatching  and  brooding  game  bird 
you  can  embark  on  this  absorbing  work  for  as  little  as  $10  investe 
in  equipment  and  material  for  building  coops  and  pens.  If  yo 
incubate  eggs  and  brood  chicks  with  mechanical  appliances  you 
investment  may  be  as  little  as  $20  or  as  much  more  as  you  car 
to  invest,"  so  states  a  foreword  in  the  former  publication. 

As  I  had  no  experience  in  poultry  husbandry,  and  as  I  am  no 
much  of  a  "man  of  my  hands"  and  desired  to  save  my  fingers  fo 
gunhandling  rather  than  destroy  them  with  a  hammer,  I  selects 
Everett  Black,  a  shooting  buddy,  to  conduct  the  experiment.  Etferet 
is  a  crackerjack  carpenter,  a  cabinetmaker,  a  blacksmith,  a  ston 
mason,  etc.  He  has  had  worlds  of  experience  in  raising  baby  chic 
and  handling  poultry. 

Then  we  became  immersed  in  a  voluminous  correspondence,  r 
garding  incubators,  brooders,  manufactured  coops  and  runs,  an 
accessory  equipment.  It  didn't  take  long  to  discover  that  it  woul 
be  easy  to  lose  your  shirt  in  the  game  if  you  didn't  watch  out.  Wd 
discovered  that  we  could  purchase  an  oil-burning  incubator  of  fiftyjj 
hen  egg  capacity  for  $5.65  and  tiny  brooders  for  $3.85  each.  Manu-i 
factured  brooder  coops  cost  $15  each,  brooder  runs,  $4.50  each] 
growing  pens  $20  each. 

We  obtained  quotations  on  quail  eggs.  The  prices  ranged  from 
$.35  each  or  $3.60  per  dozen  to  $6  per  dozen.  Luckily  the  local 
County  Farm  Agent  suggested  that  we  could  get  a  limited  supply) 
of  eggs  from  the  Game  Commission  without  charge.  Investigation 
proved  that  this  was  so,  and  we  were  promised  two  settings,  each 
of  sixteen  eggs,  free.  These  would  be  issued  on  condition  that  the' 
birds  produced  would  be  released  in  Virginia  and  would  not  be  used1 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Before  starting  our  experiment  we  took  a  day  off  and  visited  Mr. 
W.  B.  Coleman  and  his  White  Oak  Quail  Farm  on  the  Petersburg 
Pike  a  short  distance  south  of  Richmond.  Any  sportsman  who 
travels  south  on  Route  1  and  fails  to  visit  Mr.  Coleman  and  his 
plant  has  missed  something.  He  is  primarily  responsible  for  many 
of  the  innovations  that  guarantee  successful  quail  propagation  today. 
This  entire  article  could  be  devoted  to  our  visit  and  what  we  saw, 
not  forgetting  the  little  hen  quail  with  a  record  of  709  eggs  laid  in 
six  consecutive  seasons,  and  the  electric  incubator  which  has  housed 
6700  quail  eggs  at  one  time. 

Home  again  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  we  set  to  work,  or  rather 
Everett  Black  did.  I  obtained  the  material  listed  in  Chapter  II, 
pages  9  and  10,  of  "Upland  Game  Propagation"  for  building  a 
McCarty  pen.  My  partner  attended  to  the  construction.  As  we 
had  only  two  settings  of  eggs  to  care  for  we  simplified  the  design 
and  built  a  coop  at  one  end  only.  I  scoured  the  countryside,  located 
some  bantam  hens  and  arranged  with  the  farmer-owner  to  notify 
me  when  they  became  "broody,"  so  I  could  order  in  the  quail  eggs. 

The  first  setting  of  quail  eggs  from 
the  State  Game  Farm  arrived  May 
28th.  They  were  held,  according  to  in- 
structions, twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  were  placed  under  the  bantam 
which  had  been  duly  deloused.  The 
little  hen  attended  strictly  to  business. 
She  broke  one  egg  out  of  the  sixteen 
and  on  June  23rd,  hatched  thirteen 
quail  chicks  out  of  the  remaining 
fifteen  eggs.  This  hatch  thrived 
heartily  and  reached  eight  weeks  of 
age  without  loss.  They  were  provided 
constantly  with  Coleman's  Formula 
Quail  Mash,  fresh  water  and  grit. 
Three  times  a  day  they  were  fed  fresh 
lettuce  which  they  actually  gobbled. 
When  they  were  five  days  oldja  little 
pulverized  oyster  shell  and  baby-chick 
size  charcoal  were  added  to  the  ration. 
When  the  quail  were  four  weeks  old 
we  began  feeding  them  Coleman's 
Grain  Seed  Mixture  for  Growing  Quail. 
Of  course  the  mash  was  continued  as 
always.  The  Grain-Seed  Mixture  is 
given  the  four-weeks-old  birds  very 
sparingly  (Continued  on  page  111) 


EUGENE  SCHOEN,  Architect  and  De  curator 


Home  of  Mr.  and  D-  C. 


AN  intensely  personal  house  built  around  the  very  definite 
desires  and  tastes  of  its  owners.  Situated  near  Georgetown, 
u  the  house  is  on  commanding  ground  and  has  been  cleverly 
placed  to  take  advantage  of  the  beautiful  view  of  Washington  and 
the  winding  Potomac. 

The  exterior  is  simplicity  itself,  of  white  painted  brick  with 
a  tile  roof.  A  porch  with  a  curving  stair  leads  down  to  the  formal 
garden.  A  simple  doorway  is  flanked  with  fluted  marble  pilasters. 

Entering,  several  striking  effects  are  immediately  seen  and  at 
once  there  is  the  impression  of  modern  building  materials  used  in 
most  unusual  and  interesting  ways.  The  contrasting  marbles  of  the 
entrance  hall  floor  inset  with  bronze  motifs  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  sports;  the  exciting  combination  of  various  materials  through- 
out the  house  from  aluminum  and  bronze,  marble  and  glass  to  many 
unique  lighting  arrangements,  some  of  neon  lights,  are  evidence 
of  how  well  Mr.  Schoen  has  worked  out  the  owners'  ideas  and  wishes. 

A  brilliant  use  of  color,  frequently  Mrs.  Cafritz'  favorite  Fra 
Angelico  blue,  gives  the  whole  interior  an  alive  atmosphere.  That 
and  the  fine  use  of  the  more  unusual  woods  and  leathers  in  floors, 
wainscots  and  paneling,  such  as  the  Brazilian  rosewood  parquet 
floor,  and  the  wall-paneling  of  rose  patent  leather,  and  the  sharp 
juxtaposition  of  an  emerald  carpet  and  an  ebony  wainscot,  together 
with  furniture  of  various  tropical  woods  make  this  lovely  country 
place  an  interesting  interpretation  of  modern  come  of  age. 


life 


"The  great  god  Taaroa 
made  all  else,  and 
then  upon  Bora -Bora  he 
created  Paradise" 


BY  MARTIN  BIDWELL 


/»/,  olograph  i>\ 
TRUMAN  BAILEY 


The  sea  was  pretty  rough  that  third  morning  out  from  Tahiti 
It  pitched  our  forty-foot  boat,  the  Viking,  from  the  cre^t  of 
one  huge  wave  into  the  green-blue  body  of  another,  with  violent 
twisting  slaps.  Only  by  hanging  onto  the"  bunks  in  the  cabin  the 
railing  in  the  companionway,  could  we  keep  our  feet  But  we  man- 
aged to  brew  some  coffee  and  were  huddled  in  the  cockpit  drinking 
it  and  dodging  spray,  when  Taat,  our  native  boy  of  all  work,  pointed 
a  brown  finger  to  the  north,  and  said.  •  Bora- Bora ! " 

We  couldn't  see  much.  Just  a  brownish  lump  that  rose  above  the 
irregular  line  ot  distant  waves.  It  looked  like  a  dozen  other  South 
J>ea  islands.  But  as  our  sails  carried  us  nearer.  Bora-Bora  took  on 
a  personality  of  its  own,  and  became  unlike  anything  we  d  ever  seen 
betore.  Encircled  by  a  reef  upon  which  the  sea'thrashed  in  impotent 
rage,  it  thrust  itself  up  from  the  center  of  a  tranquil  lagoon,  wax- 
up,  into  a  stark,  naked  peak  that  was  verv  much  like  an  ancient  and 
crumbling  pyramid. 

Our  navigation  charts  indicated  a  pass  through  the  reef  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  island.  It  was  an  angrv.  turbulent  place  Hu-e 
waves  rushed  obliquely  upon  it.  broke  into  shattered  foam,  and  then 
sucked  back  again,  exposing  jagged  pieces  of  coral  that  could  make 
match-wood  of  any  boat.  Taat  was  up  in  the  rigging  lookina  for  a 
channel  and  we  were  still  undecided  what  to  do.  when  a  gigantic 
comber  picked  us  up  by  the  stern  and  at  roller-coaster  speed  careened 
us  through  the  pass  into  the  lagoon.  There  it  deposited  us  and  rolled 

H^i  "TlA     SJn  P°Wer  and  size"  until  h  was  no  m^re  than  a 
ripple  that  lapped  against  the  roots  of  coconut  palms  along  the  beach 
\\  hen  we  d  laughed  ourselves  out  of  our  fright,  we  continued  on 


our  way,  now  in  water  as  still  as  a  lake,  but  as  vivid  with  color  as 
a  painters  pallette.  For  an  hour  we  followed  the  fringe  of  palms 
that  skirted  the  great  central  pvramid.  Gradually  this  belt  of  vege- 
tation widened,  and  presentlv  it  had  become  a  thickly  wooded  delta 
through  which  fresh  water  streams  flowed  towards  the  sea.  From  his 
perch  in  the  rigging.  Taat  pointed  out  a  coral-rock  jetty  '  There's 
where  we  anchor."  he  said.  And  here  our  three  day  journey  from 
lahiti  came  to  an  end.  We'd  reached  the  village  of  Fanui. 

Our  moorings  were  barely  secured  before  a^half  dozen  natives 
red  and  white  parens  wrapped  about  their  loins,  came  from  the  dense 
groves  of  puraus  and  coconut  palms.  We  had  Taat  explain  that  we  d 
come  on  a  friendly  visit  to  Bora-Bora.  And  after  a  long  confab  in 
Polynesian,  they  smiled  and  said.  "la  ora  na,"  and  shook  our  hands 
and  kept  nodding  and  motioning  into  the  trees.  A  half  hour  later 
everything  was  shipshape  and  we  were  ready  to  go  ashore.  Leaving 
Taat  behind  to  keep  an  eve  on  the  Viking,  We  set  out  along  a  ^rassy 
road  that  wound  itself  among  the  palms.  Quite  unexpectedly,  we 
came  upon  the  village.  Borders  of  white  spider  lilies  edged  the 
single  street,  in  which  a  dozen  chickens  scratched,  a  grunting  pi<* 
rooted,  and  three  or  four  naked  children  plaved.  The'  palm  frond 
houses,  squatting  above  the  copperv-red  earth  on  wooden  stilts,  were 
separated  by  rows  of  variegated  crotons.  The  grounds  surrounding 
them  were  swept  clean:  nothing  was  in  disorder.  It  certainly  wasn't 
difficult  to  understand  why  Fanui  is  always  considered  to  be  'the  most 
beautiful  village  in  the  South  Seas. 

Down  the  street,  from  which  the  naked  children  had  run  with 
cries  of  alarm,  came  an  erect  and  muscular  old  man.  His  calloused 


and  splay-toed  feet  were  bare.  A  red  and  yellow  pareu  hung  below 
his  starched  white  coat  like  a  skirt.  From  his  shoulders  flowed  the 
tri-color  of  France.  His  name  was  Moe.  And  as  chief  of  Fanui,  as 
official  representative  of  the  French  Republic,  he  welcomed  us,  and 
urged  us  to  rest  for  awhile  upon  the  verandah  of  his  house. 

He  brought  us  oranges  and  pineapples.  He  lopped  open  fibrous 
young  coconuts  for  us  to  drink.  And  as  we  sat  cross-legged  on  pan- 
danus  mats,  eating  and  drinking  and  slapping  at  mosquitoes,  all  the 
adult  population  of  Fanui  came  to  inspect  us.  They  held  our  wrist- 
watches  to  their  ears  like  children.  The  old  ladies  in  their  cotton 
Mother  Hubbards  fingered  our  broadcloth  shirts  to  discover  their  tex- 
ture. Amiably  and  interminably,  they  gossiped  about  us  .  .  .  quite 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  we  had  traveled  nearly  four  thousand 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  them! 

Suddenly  a  naked  little  boy  of  five  or  six,  who  had  been  leaning 
shyly  against  his  mother's  knee,  burst  into  tears  and  ran  away. 
With  toothless  dignity,  old  Moe  apologized.  "It  is  only  that  our 
small  ones  have  never  before  seen  a  poppa."  And  to  divert  our 
attention,  he  displayed  those  possessions  which  marked  him  as  a 
man  of  affluence  in  Bora-Bora. 

First  he  showed  us  a  huge  brass  bed  in  which  he  never  slept. 
Then  an  old  sea  chest  where,  beneath  a  broken  lock  that  had  no 
key,  he  kept  a  pair  of  brown  cloth  trousers,  a  high  silk  hat,  and  a 
Bible  printed  in  Polynesian.  There  were  no  doors  to  his  house; 
only  a  half-length  portiere  of  cotton  string.  But  it  didn't  matter.  For 
the  great  god  Taaroa  had  made  enough  for  everyone  ...  and  be- 
sides, who'd  be  foolish  enough  to  "borrow"  from  the  chief? 


In  the  late  afternoon,  when  it  was  cool,  Moe  took  us  for  a  walk 
into  the  hills.  We  climbed  upward  through  groves  of  oranges  and 
mimosa  and  guavas,  until  we  came  upon  eight  graves  marked  by 
crude  headstones.  "Our  kings  are  buried  here,"  Moe  said.  Now  over- 
grown with  lichen,  half-hidden  by  decaying  leaves,  the  ancient  marae 
was  almost  obliterated.  When  we  spoke  regretfully  of  this,  Moe 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  quoted  an  old  Polynesian  proverb: 
"The  palm  will  grow, 
The  coral  will  spread, 
But  men  must  die." 

On  our  way  back  to  the  village,  we  came  upon  an  open  plateau 
from  which  we  could  look  down  a  sloping  green  ridge  to  the  lagoon. 
There  a  native  in  an  outrigger  canoe  floated  through  a  patch  of 
jade  green  into  the  cobalt  blue  which  marked  a  greater  depth. 
Holding  a  conch  shell  to  his  lips,  he  blew  upon  it.  A  throaty,  poign- 
ant sound  echoed  up  to  us.  Somehow  it  made  us  keenly  aware 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  South  Seas,  of  the  loneliness  and  eeriness 
that  makes  them  unlike  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

A  gold-coin  moon  was  rising  above  the  pyramid  of  Bora- Bora 
when  we  returned  to  the  Viking.  For  our  evening  meal  Moe  sent 
a  bowl  of  pineapple  poi,  and  a  brilliantly-hued  pahcri,  the  fish  that 
tastes  like  chicken.  It  was  later,  while  we  sat  on  deck,  and  Taat 
was  washing  up,  that  we  happened  to  turn  on  the  radio. 

The  sound  of  it  brought  three  or  four  young  natives  onto  the 
stone  jetty.  Instead  of  red  and  white  parens,  they  now  wore  blue- 
jeans,  white  shirts,  and  enormous  stovepipe  hats  wound  around 
and  around  with  strings  of  yellow  shells.  One  of  them  said  to  us  in 
French,  "We've  never  heard  music  like  that  before."  We  explained 
to  him  that  it  sprang  three  thousand  miles  across  the  Pacific  in  less 
time  than  it  would  take  him  to  count  the  petals  on  an  hibiscus.  He 
scowled,  and  then  began  to  laugh.  We  insisted  that  what  we  said 
was  true,  and  invited  him  into  the  cabin  of  the  Viking  to  see  for 
himself.  Standing  at  a  cautious  distance,  he  gazed  solemnly  at  the 
radio.  We  explained  the  use  of  the  dials,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  wires  that  ran  up  to  an  antennae  suspended  between  the  masts 

"All  that  you  hear  and  a  great  deal  more  is  blowing  across  the 
lagoon  and  through  the  coconut  palms,"  we  said,  "and  those  wires 
are  the  ears  which  hear  it,  and  this  little  box  is  the  mouth  that 
repeats  it  to  us." 

The  native's  forehead  wrinkled.  At  last,  he  said,  "No  man  in 
Bora-Bora  ever  saw  anything  like  this  before."  Taking  the  shells 
from  his  stovepipe  hat,  he  gave  them  to  us,  murmuring,  "Maruru," 
(thank  you),  over  and  over  again. 

Returning  to  the  jetty,  he  whispered  to  his  friends.  They  laughed 
at  him.  "All  right,  come  and  see  for  yourselves,"  we  said.  And 
quickly,  by  that  mysterious  telegraphy  of  the  South  Seas,  word 
spread  to  the  village.  And  before  we  were  through  all  the  men  and 
women  of  Fanui  had  climbed  down  into  the  cabin  of  the  Viking, 
one  by  one,  to  listen  to  music  from  places  of  which  they  had 
barely  heard,  and  which  to  them  were  as  remote  as  Saturn.  In- 
credulity, awe,  and  sometimes  fear,  was  written  on  their  tawny  faces, 
especially  when  there  was  a  blare  of  trumpets,  or  the  roar  of  a  voice 
advertising  automobiles,  airplanes,  telephones,  and  railways,  mean- 
ingless words  not  understood  in  the  Paradise  of  Bora-Bora. 

Old  chief  Moe  was  the  last  to  come.  Still  wearing  the  starched 
white  coat  and  tri-color  of  France,  he  now  had  on  his  brown  cloth 
trousers  and  high  silk  hat,  a  scarlet  hibiscus  tucked  under  the  brim. 
"Bon  soir,"  he  said.  And  sitting  beside  us  in  the  cockpit  of  the 
Viking,  he  listened  to  one  of  Beethoven's  great  symphonies  which 
happened  to  be  coming  through  the  air  from  New  York.  Solemnly, 
sometimes  frowning,  he  listened  to  the  conflict,  the  struggling  con- 
fusion, of  a  European's  soul.  When  the  last  movement  had  played 
itself  out,  he  said,  "Our  music  is  of  wind  in  the  palms,  of  waves 
that  break  against  the  reef,  of  fish  that  swim  in  the  lagoon.  We 
do  not  know  of  such  things  as  that,  for  within  us  there  is  only 
peace." 

There  was  no  envy  in  chief  Moe's  brown-black  eyes  for  the 
achievements  of  our  civilization.  For  a  moment,  we  even  had  the 
impression  that  he  was  sorry  for  us!  Presently,  he  returned  to  the 
village.  Left  alone,  we  shut  off  our  restless  music  that  was  some- 
how no  longer  satisfying,  and  sat  on  deck  to  watch  the  moon  fade 
from  gold  to  silver  as  it  rose  higher  and  higher  into  a  sky  that  had 
the  texture  of  rich  blue  velvet. 

At  first  we  thought  it  very  stupid  of  chief  Moe  not  to  have  been 
impressed  by  our  music  and  the  miracle  of  the  radio  which  re- 
peated it  to  us.  "It's  just  as  people  say,"  we  decided.  "These  na- 
tives can't  feel  anything  very  deeply." 

But  finally,  when  there  was  no  sound  except  the  distant  breathing 
of  the  sea,  and  the  wind  stirring  among  the  palms,  we  began  to 
understand  what  the  old  Polynesian  legend  really  meant  when  it 
said,  "...  the  great  god  Taaroa  made  all  else,  and  then  upon  Bora- 
Bora  he  created  Paradise." 
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In  the  pines  at  Mulberry 


Dom  on  point,  Dan  backing  W    South  Carolina 


i  - 


rovide  handsome  bindings  and  air-condition  the  library! 


HELEN  MORGAN 


Even  if  you  hold  the  cliche  in  contempt,  you  undoubtedly 
secretly  nourish  the  same  conviction  that  less  conversationally- 
finicky  friends  utter  aloud:  namely,  that  books  are  one's  best 
friends.  Do  you  treat  them  as  friends  or  as  uninvited  guests?  Do 
you  keep  them  in  a  hothouse  or  break  their  backs  to  make  them  look 
more  decorative?  Springtime  is  the  time  for  inventory — and  also 
for  self-catechism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  emphasis  on  books  as  decoration  which 
has  gained  such  headway  during  the  past  few  years  has  helped  focus 
attention  on  the  fact  that  books,  like  healthy  individuals,  are  re- 
sponsive to  care  and  climate.  No  longer  is  a  book's  value  enhanced 
if  the  cover  crumbles  in  your  hands,  if  you  sneeze  from  the  dust 
embedded  in  it,  and  if  a  few  swift-legged  creatures  scurry  to  cover 
when  you  turn  the  pages.  A  book  can  be  extremely  old  and  well 
beloved,  yet  beautiful. 

The  most  up-to-date  controversy  on  the  care  of  books  centers 
around  pure  air  vs.  temperate  air,  with  air-conditioning  promising 
to  achieve  both  conditions.  In  cities  and  in  homes  heated  by  coal, 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  air  is  prolific  and  harmful.  There  are  those 

who  contend  it  is  most 
important  to  keep  the  air 
clean,  and  studies  are  being 
made  to  determine  just 
what  effect  these  gases 
have  on  books. 

Remembering,  perhaps, 
musty  attics  and  dank  cel- 
lars where  books — those 
old  friends — were  wont  to 
be  stored,  most  reformers 
have  laid  stress  on  light 
and  a  good,  even  tempera- 
ture. A  survey  of  libraries 
throughout  the  country  put 
a  decided  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  air-conditioning 
as  a  genuine  ally  of  books. 
The  best  temperature  for 
bound  volumes,  librarians 
state,  ranges  from  68  de- 


grees to  75  degrees  F.,  the  humidity  at  55  to  65  per  cent.  (These 
figures  vary  slightly  from  those  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards in  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington;  the  latter 
recommends  a  temperature  from  70  to  85  degrees,  with  humidity  at 
from  45  to  55  per  cent.) 

Air-conditioning,  the  reports  say,  eliminates  the  disastrous  effect 
of  varying  heat  on  books;  makes  it  possible  to  adopt  uniform  tem- 
perature standards,  not  only  in  one's  own  home  but  all  over  the 
country — in  Texas,  where  sun  dries  the  land,  and  in  Maine  where 
snow  piles  up  in  drifts. 

The  changes  are  bad  enough.  But  where  there  is  excess  heat, 
the  glue  on  books  dries  and  the  leather  bindings  are  loosened,  the 
oil  dries  up,  and  the  leather  decays.  Where  the  humidity  is  high, 
moulds  are  encouraged  to  thrive,  offensive  odors  set  in,  the  paper 
begins  to  show  long,  brown  stains  that  can't  be  eradicated.  Dryness, 
on  the  other  hand,  rots  leather  and  causes  cracks. 

A  pretty  picture!  Not  an  alarmist's,  either,  for  you've  all  seen 
books  like  these,  if  not  in  your  own  home,  in  those  out-of-the-way 
bookstalls  where  you  love  to  browse.  Everyone  of  those  books  prob- 
ably had  been  touched  by  fond  but  careless  fingers,  bought  out  of 
love,  but  soon  forgotten. 

A  ir-conditioning,  of  course,  is  ideal  if  you  can  get  it.  Most  people 
can't  get  it  in  their  own  homes  anymore  than  they  can  solve  the 
controversy  between  pure  or  temperate  air  enthusiasts.  The  debate 
will  probably  be  solved  eventually  after  many  surveys,  and,  Though 
it  sounds  rather  remote  and  technical,  it  teaches  one  lesson:  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  try  to  approximate  each  of  these 
"ideal"  conditions  as  closely  as  you  can. 

Remember  that  your  books  will  serve  you  if  you  serve  them. 
They  will  add  that  gay  splotch  of  color,  that  air  of  relaxation  today, 
but  not  tomorrow,  if  you  place  them  near  a  window  where  the  sun 
streams  in.  Sunshine  not  only  dries  out  the  oil  in  leather,  but  fades 
the  color.  Your  books  will  also  be  useless  tomorrow,  if  you  succumb 
to  the  current  fad  of  dispensing  with  bookends  to  achieve  that 
casual,  easy  air.  It's  not  easy  on  the  book,  when  you  prop  it 
against  another  book  slantwise  on  the  shelf.  The  book  is  suffering, 
for  all  its  weight  is  being  concentrated  where  weight  was  never 
meant  to  be — on  the  lower  edge  of  one  cover.  In  a  little  while  you 
will  try  to  stand  the  book  up  straight  {Continued  on  page  105) 


Frientllv  Looks"  merit  distinguished  leather  and 
parclinieiil  covers  which  are  finely  tooled.  eniLossed, 
and   hand-illuminated.    like    these    rare  volumes, 
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MIRRORS   OF   LOVELINESS   REFLECT  BEAUTY 


THE   ELIZABETH  ARDEN  WAY 


JA 

i 


ARDtM 

CIC4NSIN6 
CREAM 
fU/AtHH  MW1? 


Acquire  the  basic  loveliness  that  is  the  foun- 


dation  of  the  famous  "Elizabeth  Arden  look" 


by  caring  for  your  skin  with  Miss  Arden  s 
essential  preparations  as  AAiss  Arden  herself 
directs.  The  way  to  beauty  will  then  be  yours. 
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The  illustration  shows  an  ex- 
ceptionally handsome  set  of 
Old  Silver  Plates  in  excellent 
condition.  They  were  made 
in  London  in  1770  during  the 
reign  of  George  III  by  the 
well  known  silversmiths,  John 
Parker  and  Edward  Wakelin. 
A  large  selection  of  other  fine 
old  examples  and  many  per- 
fectly executed  Modern  Re- 
productions are  now  being 
shown  at  the  Galleries. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUUIE,  PRES ,  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO ,  no 

INTERNATIONAL  BLILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
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Old  pots  brew  best 

(Continued  from  page  66) 
in  addition  to  the  ever-growing 
democracy  of  society  at  large. 

While  I  was  looking  at  the 
Treadway  collection,  a  young  girl 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  a 
very  pertinent  question:  "Do  you 
think  these  pots  beautiful?"  I 
hadn't  been  thinking  of  them  from 
that  point  of  view.  Even  now  I 
haven't  done  that.  I  am  too  in- 
trigued by  all  their  varying  per- 
sonalities. They  have  what  we 
would  call  in  people  a  very  hu- 
man quality.  They  have  the  sort 
of  endearing  qualities  that  come 
with  human  frailties  and  human 
eccentricities  as  well  as  with  hu- 
man aspirations.  They  have  the 
sort  of  peculiarities  that  make  for 
individuality,  the  sort  of  originali- 
ties that  make  for  character.  This 
variety  resulted  from  the  merging 
of  porcelain  and  earthenware 
styles  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  Staffordshire  in- 
dustry grew  enormously,  and  blue 
and  pink  printed  ware  became  so 
extremely  popular. 

Of  course,  a  tea  or  coffee  pot 
must  be  practical  above  all  things. 
It  has  a  very  direct  functional 
purpose  and  must  be  judged  pri- 
marily by  its  adaptation  to  use. 
A  good  "pot"  shape,  for  instance, 
must  obey  certain  fundamental 
laws  of  physics  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  liquid  balance,  but  in  how 
many  ways  this  may  be  achieved! 
Some  of  the  pots  that  penetrated 
into  the  country  districts  about 
Stockbridge  look  like  farmers'  an- 
gular wives.  Some  look  like  over- 
dressed beauties,  putting  on  airs. 
Some  are  tall  and  graceful,  in  all 
ways  to  the  manner  born.  Some 
are  prim.  Some  are  pudgy.  Some 
are  as  jovially  rotund  as  an  Eng- 
lish squire.  There  are  tea  pots 
which  are  boat-shaped.  There  are 
tall  coffee  pots  with  straight  spouts 
that  have  been  likened  to  a  light- 
house with  a  bowsprit.  Some  pots 
have  inherited  the  curves  of  the 
Baroque.  Some  have  rococo  graces. 
And  all  have  something  of  what 
is  called  style. 

Both  tea  and  coffee  pots  must 
have  generous  openings  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  filled  and 
cleaned.  And  these  openings  must 
have  coverings  for  the  retention 
of  heat.  These  coverings  have  a 
precarious  position  aloft  the  pots 
and  have  to  hold  on  for  dear  life 
when  the  pots  go  into  action.  Their 
precision  is  an  achievement  that 
was  not  lightly  come  by.  Their 
ways  of  holding  on  are  adroit  and 
skillful.  Yet  no  matter  whether 
they  lap  over  the  sides  or  fit  into 
the  shoulders,  they  never  appear 
guarded  or  self-conscious,  and  they 
express  themselves  with  sponta- 
neitv  in  many  forms,  with  molded 
rims  and  round  or  pointed  finials 
topping  their  multiform  shapes. 

As  for  handles,  of  course,  it  is 
a  responsible  matter  to  be  the  han- 
dle of  a  pot  that  pours  hot  drinks. 
And  especially  if  you  are  of  china, 
you  seem  to  be  involved  in  a  high 
degree  of  insecurity  from  start  to 
finish.    Some    handles    look  as 


though  they  took  themselves.^ 
seriously.  Some  are  stoutly 
lar,  four-square.  Some  are  mo  st 
with  neat  curves  from  the  ne(to 
the  swelling  of  the  pot.  Sombre 
rhythmic  in  the  highest  sense,  m 
there  are  also  the  far-flung  cues 
the  flamboyant  scrolls,  the  va- 
cious  curlicues.  They  may  jj| 
over-extended.    They   must  .;r- 
tainlv  have  been  evolved  in  « 
of  the  higher  regions  of  matheu- 
ics,  in  some  mysterious  realnof 
calculating  curves,  but  the  il 
fact  that  they  have  survived  w.fc  I 
and  unbroken  speaks  volumesor 
their  functional  effectiveness,  ar  I 
their  ability  to  give  a  really  m  I 
grip  for  pouring. 

There  are  spouts  and  spcs. 
One  of  the  tall  coffee  pots  he' a  1 
straight  one  looking  like  a  b?- 
sprit.  Some  of  the  boat-shaped  a 
pots  have  spouts  that  fairly  cut  I 
their  necks,  so  that  their  ensv 
bles,  with  the  handles  ranging  a  \ 
in  back,  have  the  effect  of  whatH 
might  call  an   early  streaml'e, 
Some  are  duck-necked  with  bjl- 
beak  orifices. 

When  it  comes  to  decoratji,  ! 
this  collection  of  coffee  and  H 
pots   amazes   by   its   variety  it 
styles.  Compare  the  flower  desiji. 
Some  are  conventional.  Some  t 
realistic.  Some  flowers  are  usees  i 
accents  in  foliage  designs  in  ml 
rococo  style.  Some  are  used  n  i 
sprays  after  the  Japanese  mam:,  i 
Some  are  combined  in  bold  groil 
with  fruits  and  leaves  or  in  basks  | 
on  pots  that  are  otherwise  covell 
with  lattice  work.  And  there  ill 
great  variety  of  genre  scenes.  Nil 
Gothic  ruins  in  fashionable  pas 
on  gentlemen's  country  estak 
Classical  landscapes.  Pictures  U 
houses  and  gardens.  All  sorts  N 
delightful  outdoor  groups.  Straie 
and  alluring  Chinoiseries,  for  ts  ! 
was  truly  the  very  height  of  ie  I 
Chinese  trade. 

Af  ox  terrier 

142  years  old 
(Continued  from  page  39)  I 
quite  modern,  he  without  beii 
aware  of  the  fact,  was  a  biologu 
I  quote  briefly  from  his  article  1  I 
the  "Illustrated  Book  of  The  Do<' 

"There  is  evidence  that  in  tfl 
last  century  terriers  were  bred  wifi 
some  care.  In  a  memoir  of  the  we 
known  Yorkshire  squire,  Coloijt 
Thornton,  who  flourished  in  m 
latter  half  of  the  century  afl 
whose  tastes  embraced  every  dl 
partment  of  sport,  we"  read  ofl 
terrier  belonging  to  him  caJH 
Pitch  'from  whom  are  descend! 
most  of  the  white  terriers  in  til 
Kingdom.'  It  is  further  recordtl 
in  these  writings  that  the  Color! 
paid  special  attention  to  his  breif 
of  terriers. 

"Pictures,  unhappily,  do  nl 
throw  much  light  on  the  mattfj 
In  old  engravings  we  sometimj 
meet  with  a  pair  of  rough  lookiil 
mongrels  as  the  companions  ofl 
huntsman  or  earthstopper,  but,  u:l 
happily,  excepting  the  one  to  whid 
I  referred  above  (a  print  in  M 
•Sportsman's  Cabinet'  represent 
ing  two  terriers  at  work,  one  lief 
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BROOKS  BROTHERS' 
REPRESENTATIVES 
VISITING   53  CITIES 

Fifty-three  cities  all  over  the  United 
States  will  he  visited  by  Brooks 
Brothers'  Travelling  Representatives 
this  Spring.  Brooks  Suits.  Overcoats, 
Country  Clothes.  English  Hats  and 
Shoes,  Shirts,  Neckties  and  other  ac- 
cessories bearing  the  famous  Brooks 
label,  may  be  ordered  from  samples 
which  offer  a  really  wide  range  of 
choice.  The  following  cities  are  in- 
cluded in  the  new  Spring  itinerary: 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLORADO  SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 
DALLAS 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DES  MOINES 
DETROIT 
EL  PASO 
HARTFORD 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
LAKEVTLLE,  CONN. 
LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  J. 
LOS  ANGELES 
Li  il  ISA  ILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 

WASHINGTON 


NEW  HAVEN 
NEW  ORLEANS 
NORFOLK 
OMAHA 
PAS  A  I)  E  N  \ 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHOENIX 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
POTTSTOWN,  PA. 
PRINCETON 
PROVIDENCE 
un  HMOND 
R0<  111  EH 
ST.  JOSEPH 
ST.  LOUIS 
SAN  DIEGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SANTA  BARBARA 
SAVANNAH 
SEATTLE 

SOUTH.BORO,  MASS. 

SYRACUSE 

TACOMA 

TOLEDO 

TULSA 


We  shall  be  glad  to  advise  you  when 
a  Brooks  Travelling  Representative 
will  visit  your  city.  Write  to  our 
Madison  Avenue  store,  New  York. 
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colored,  the  other  dark,  both 
prick  eared)  none  gave  a  suffi- 
ciently detailed  idea  to  be  of  any 
value  fcr  the  history  of  the  breed. 

"One  exception  indeed  there  is, 
and  that  a  somewhat  curious  one: 
a  picture  at  Vienna  by  Hamilton, 
a  Dutch  painter,  who  lived  early 
in  the  last  century,  contains  a  com- 
position of  fruit  and  flowers,  with 
a  white-haired  terrier  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  dog  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  modern  show  ter- 
rier, with  the  one  exception  of  a 
pink  nose.  He  has  apparently  a 
good  hard  coat  and  perfect  drop 
ears.  The  shape  of  his  head,  the 
expression  of  his  face,  and  his 
whole  attitude  and  outline  are 
thoroughly  characteristic  and  ter- 
rierlike. The  similarity  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  there  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  pretty  good  evidence  that 
the  modern  wire-haired  terrier  is 
the  result  of  a  distinct  and  well 
ascertained  cross  in  recent  times. 
Hamilton  ranks  among  Dutch 
painters.  His  name  however,  sug- 
gests an  English  connection,  and 
I  certainly  have  never  met  with  a 
terrier  either  in  the  paintings  of 
Snyders  or  any  of  his  countrymen. 

"Now,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  modern 
show  terrier  to  these  dogs  in  each 
particular  instance.  But  when  we 
know  that  a  well  recognized  breed 
existed  some  forty  years  ago,  and 
that  dogs  are  now  found  possessing 
precisely  the  same  characteristics, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  assume 
that  the  breed  has  gone  on  in 
direct  succession." 

T  have  seen  the  print  in  the 
"Sportsmen's  Cabinet"  published 
in  1803,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Doyle, 
which  is  an  engraving  by  Scott 
after  a  painting  by  Reinagle,  and 
I  assure  my  readers  that  no  one 
of  the  three  dogs  shown  in  that 
engraving  bears  any  resemblance 
to  any  fox  terrier  with  which  I 
have  been  acquainted. 

I  have  seen  the  engraving,  also 
by  Scott,  after  an  oil  painting  pub- 
lished before  1810,  of  Colonel 
Thornton's  Pitch,  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Ackerman,  who  recently  has 
published  an  interesting  volume  on 
the  fox  terrier,  says  "is  the  earliest 
record  we  have  of  a  fox  terrier." 
The  picture  resembles  a  fox  terrier 
much  more  than  it  does  any  other 
breed  of  dog,  but  it  certainly  does 
not  indicate  that  the  fox  terrier  of 
that  picture  was  much  like  the  fox 
terrier  of  today. 

Dr.  Rosslyn  Bruce  in  his  second 
volume  on  "Fox  Terrier  Breed- 
ing" gives  a  print  of  the  picture 
of  Viper  painted  by  Sartorius  in 
1796.  I  can  only  say  that  if  Sar- 
torius faithfully  transferred  to  can- 
vas the  dog  Viper,  his  subject  is 
unlike  any  of  the  breed  I  have  ever 
seen.  There  also  appears  in  Dr. 
Bruce's  book  a  print  of  a  painting 
by  George  Stubbs  made  about 
1750  in  which  lying  on  the  ground 
is  a  dog  said  to  be  an  early  fox- 
terrier.  This  dog  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  modern  type. 

Mr.  Doyle  said  that  when  we 
know  that  a  well  recognized  breed 
existed  some  forty  years  ago  and 
that  dogs  are  now  found  possessing 


precisely  the  same  characteristic 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  assun, 
that  the  breed  has  gone  on  in  d 
rect  succession.  The  same  conch 
sion  would  be  justified  were  m 
able  to  find  evidence  that  a  def- 
nitely  recognized  specimen  of 
modern  breed  existed  one  hundre 
and  forty  years  ago,  and  othc 
things  being  equal,  it  would  be  fai 
to  assume  were  such  evidence  dil 
covered  that  the  breed  had  bee 
in  existence  much  as  we  know 
today  for  generations  prior  to  onj 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 

One  never  knows  what  a  da, 
will  bring  forth.  I  started  out  fd 
cocktails  or  tea  or  what  have  yoil 
and  found  the  "Digby  Fox  Tei 
rier"  in  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mr; 
Eugene  A.  Xoble  in  New  Yor] 
City.  Then  and  there  my  "when 
and  the  records  of  the  breed  wen 
back  a  century  .  .  .  The  fox  tei 
rier  as  you  have  discovered  is 
typically    English   sporting  doj 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  tak 
you  across  the  big  pond  to  intro 
duce  you  to  one  Stephen  Digbv 
born  in  1742,  the  next  youngel  i 
brother  of  William,  Dean  of  DurH 
ham.  Upon  the  death  of  his  firs 
wife  he  married  Charlotte  Mar 
garet,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sim 
Robert    Gunning.    Two  children 
were  born  of  this  second  marriage 
a  boy,  Robert  Henry  in  Septembel 
1792,  and  a  girl  Isabella  in  Ma\| 
1 794.  The  camera  had  not  been  m\t 
vented  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth/ 
century,  so  when  it  came  time  tw 
have  the  children's  pictures  taker 
the  proud  father  and  mother  em- 
ployed a  portrait  painter  for  th< 
purpose.  They  were  two  healthy 
golden-haired  youngsters  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  country 
much  as  I  had  been  and  they  toe 
had  a  fox  terrier.  Even  though  he 
was  a  battle  scarred  veteran  hon- 
orably retired  from  his  duties  with 
the  hounds  to  take  his  place  as 
their  friend  and  guardian,  I  must 
admit  that  from  a  show  point  of 
view  this  Digby  fox  terrier  was  a 
better  dog  than  the  Dandy  of  my 
boyhood  days.  He  had  a  "Belvoir 
tan"  and  black  head,  with  no  ap- 
parent "stop,"  a  small  eye  dark 
in  color,  and  an  all-white  body, 
with  straight  legs  strong  in  bone 
throughout,  much  like  his  descend- 
ants which  follow  the  South  Dorset1 
pack  of  fox-hounds  today. 

John  Hoppner,  R.A.,  was  the 
artist  employed  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  the  Digby  children  and 
their  fox  terrier.  He  was  born  April 
4.  1758  and  died  on  January  23, 
1810.  The  portrait  of  the  Digby 
children  and  of  the  fox  terrier,  if 
the  dates  of  their  births  are  any 
criterion,  must  have  been  painted 
about  1797-1798.  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gunning  family 
from  the  time  it  was  painted  until 
it  came  to  New  York  with  fouro 
other  famous  paintings,  two  by 
Hoppner  and  two  by  Romney, 
consigned  for  sale  by  Brigadier 
General  Sir  Charles  Gunning  and 
Lady  Gunning,  and  was  purchased  ' 
by  its  present  owners,  who  have  so 
graciously  permitted  it  to  be  re- 
produced now  for  the  first  time  in 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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N  France-Afloat  there  is  proper  reverence  for  pleasures  of 
the  table.  Dining  is  an  unhurried  rite  ...  its  participants,  discriminating  men  and 
women.  •  During  the  voyage,  they  can  sample  masterpieces  of  famous  Parisian 
restaurants  .  .  .  for,  here  have  been  concentrated  centuries  of  experience  in  the  art  of 
dining.  Thus,  a  superb  cuisine  .  .  .  the  gracious  atmosphere  of  the  continent .  .  .  service, 
born  of  scrupulous  training  .  .  .  comfort  .  .  .  beauty  and  modernity  —  these  are  the 
^  *~AJlT\^2'    daily  attributes  of  French  Line  travel.  Consult  your  Travel  Agent  for  reservations. 
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New  York  to  England  and  France,  and  thus  to  all  Europe: 

PARIS.  March  n.  April  8       •       ILE  DE  FRANCE. 

March  18.  April  20       •      NORMANDIE.  April  l.  May  3. 
Hy  anywhere  in  Europe   via  Air  France. 
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1'our  Guide  To 


]  y  were  better  and  more  val- 
u  le  horses  and,  even  if  the  boys 
b  to  go  back  to  school  before 
i  could  have  much  chance  to 
e  >y  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
i  didn't  feel  much  cheated.  Nor 
v  e  they.  They  had  put  in  a 
I  Ithy,  interesting  summer  and, 
v  'ther  they  knew  it  or  not,  they 
s  id  a  chance  of  being  better  and 
1  pier  men  as  a  result. 

'wo  other  boys,  brothers,  used 
t  go  barnstorming  around  the 
c  ntry  fairs  with  a  couple  of 
r  ers  in  a  truck.  They  trained 
l  n,  rode  them,  and  strapped 
t  n  themselves.  If  the  horses  won 
1   boys  lived  high,  but  if  they 
(  n't  they  went  hungry  because 
I  horses  had  to  eat.  The  chances 
;    they  learned  more  on  these 
1  rs  than  they  did  from  any  other 
;  de  experience  in  their  lives.  An- 
i  er  used  to  spend  his  summers 
exercise  boy  for  a  dealer  that 
;  cialized  in  the  best  sort  of  hunt- 
i  and  steeplechase  prospects.  He 
i  ildn't  receive  any  pay  for  his 
vices,  of  course,  because  that 
uld  have  made  him  a  profes- 
aal,  but  that  was  the  only  dif- 
ence  between  him  and  the  other 
•rcise  boys.  He  had  to  break 
ts,  school  green   horses,  and 
iw  to  customers  the  animals  that 
re  ready  for  sale,  and  he  had  to 
these  things  when  he  was  told 
do  them  and  not  only  when  he 
t  like  it. 

Possibly  these  are  the  luckier 
es,  the  children  that  live  in 
ices  that  afford  unusual  oppor- 
lities,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
:bles  and  schools  scattered 
mnd  the  country  where,  if  their 
rents  will  allow  them  sufficient 
le,  the  children  may  help  around 
i  horses,  assist  in  the  organiz- 
*  of  gymkhanas,  horseshows, 
ice  meetings,"  and  other  activ- 
es. There  is  much  hard,  manual 
jor  connected  with  such  a  life 
it  there  is  also  the  incentive  of 
e  satisfaction  of  accomplishment, 
le  end  is  well  worth  the  means 
id  any  child  who  really  loves 
rses  will  enjoy  doing  these  things 
most  as  much  as  he  will  the 
tual  riding.  Riding  instructors, 
o,  are,  as  a  whole,  more  than 
ixious  to  teach  children  who 
ow  an  inclination  to  learn  many 
ings  besides  how  to  sit  pretty 
id  hold  their  legs  and  hands  in 
>rrect  positions.  Otherwise  they 
uldn't  turn  out  such  excellent 
ipils  but,  unfortunately,  they  are 
ten  handicapped  by  commands 
3m  parents.  Mamma  and  Pappa 
:sh  Gerald  to  learn  to  ride  in 
:tter  form  than  the  children  of 
eir  friends  so  that  he  may  beat 
em  at  the  Squedunk  show  and 
i  this  ambition  must  their  edu- 
tion  be  concentrated.  And  unless 
ch  parents  are  fed  a  dictatorial 
id  knowledgeable  line  of  chatter 
ey  will  feel  cheated  in  the  price 
ey  have  to  pay  for  the  lessons,  or 
ey  will  worry  for  fear  Gerald 
ay  turn  into  a  stable  boy;  that 
e  instructor  is  taking  advantage 
him  by  making  him  clean  his 
vn  tack  or  saddle  his  own  horse, 
id  they  then  will  be  in  an  agony 
st  their  darling  get  hurt  by  being 


allowed  to  ride  a  horse  that  is  not 
absolutely  safe  and  quiet.  With 
this  type  of  parent  an  instructor's 
life  is,  indeed,  not  a  happy  one. 

There  isn't  much  sense  in  wor- 
rying about  children  when  they  are 
\yith  horses.  When  they  are  very 
little  or  just  learning,  some  older 
person  or  some  child  who  knows 
his  way  about  should  be  with 
them.  It  is  dangerous  for  even  the 
most  experienced  horsemen  to 
lark  across  obscure  country  by 
themselves  because,  should  some 
accident  occur,  it  would  take  an 
unnecessarily  long  time  to  find 
them  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
more  one  can  learn  by  himself,  the 
more  valuable  the  lessons  will  be. 
A  sound  instruction  in  the  simple 
fundamentals,  hints  as  to  how  an- 
noying problems  may  be  solved, 
corrections  of  serious  faults  as  they 
occur  and  restraint  so  that  the 
child  may  not  learn  to  run  before 
he  can  walk — these  are  all  sen- 
sible, constructive  ideas  when  ren- 
dered by  an  intelligent  instructor 
but  even  they  should  be  passed 
out  with  caution.  A  child  should 
learn  to  sit  in  a  certain  way,  use 
his  hands  and  legs  thus  and  so 
and  his  head  likewise,  not  because 
he  won't  win  riding  competitions 
if  he  doesn't  but  because  of  far 
more  serious  results.  These  results 
are  pretty  likely  to  occur  right  in 
the  normal  course  of  events  and 
if  the  child  can  be  made  to  realize 
that  they  were  caused  by  his  own 
error  he  isn't  apt  to  commit  that 
fault  again  and  he  will  be  inclined 
to  see  to  it  that  others  like  it  are 
corrected  before  they  become  dan- 
gerous habits. 

Now  let's  get  back  to  our  equita- 
tion competitions  again,  approach- 
ing them  this  time  from  a  different 
angle.  The  parents  of  children  who 
have  learned  to  ride  in  the  great 
open  spaces,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
children  themselves,  regard  them 
with  scorn.  They  think  of  the 
competitors  as  little  dressed  up 
dummies  and  are  perfectly  sure 
that  they  would  be  absolutely 
helpless  if  they  were  asked  to  ride 
a  green  or  dangerous  horse,  or 
hunt  across  a  difficult  country. 
Actually  this  opinion  is  just  as 
wrong  as  the  one  that  considers 
exclusive  concentration  on  com- 
petition of  paramount  importance. 
The  riding  competitions  are  full 
of  superlative  young  riders  and  the 
first  flighters  had  better  look  to 
their  laurels  if  some  of  these  chil- 
dren decide  to  exchange  the  show- 
ring  for  the  great  open  spaces. 
Some  of  them  may  not  have  ridden 
to  hounds  and  possibly  they 
wouldn't  go  too  well  for  the  first 
few  outings  but  give  them  a  chance 
to  learn  what  it  is  all  about  and 
it  will  be  a  tough  proposition  to 
follow  them.  One  must  remember 
that  these  are  highly  trained  young 
horsemen.  The  seats  they  have 
learned  are  easily  adjusted  to  any 
specialty  and  their  hands  are  about 
as  perfect  as  possible.  They  are 
masters  of  adaptability  and  quick- 
wittedness  and,  above  all,  they 
have  a  "finish"  that  is  acquired 
only  in  intensive  competition.  No 
matter  how  well  they  ride  many 
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This  charming  new  design  —  CLEMATIS  —  in  the  season's 
popular  Dubonnet  tint,  is  worthy  of  the  very  best 
WEDGWOOD  tradition  .  .  .  The  beautiful  decoration  — 
applied  under  the  glaze  for  permanence  —  is  on  the  new 
Corinthian  shape  with  embossed  acanthus  motif,  which  har= 
monizes  perfectly  with  the  design,  creating  a  dinner  service  of 
unusual  charm  and  character.  WEDGWOOD  Queensware 
was  first  produced  about  1764  for  England's  aristocracy, 
and  has  steadily  increased  in  favor  among  discriminate 
ing  hostesses  everywhere.  Complete  dinner  service  of 
Clematis  on  Corinthian  Sh  ape  is  carried  by  leading  stores. 


Send  10  cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will 
gladly  forward  to  you  our  new  booklet,  show- 
ing many  patterns  in  full  and  natural  colors. 
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WHOLESALE  ONLY  Jasper,  Basalt. 

Queensware,  Etc. 

Wedgwood  Potteries:  Etruria,  Stoke-on-  Trent.  England  WEDGWOOD 

SEE  WEDGWOOD  EXHIBIT  AT  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 
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For  a  brilliant  winter  vaca- 
tion this  year — choose  Cuba, 
■fascinating  Latin  land  of  sun- 
shine and  romance.  Enjoy 
Havana's  smart,  continental 
diversion s — h ervivid  night- 
clubs, Casino,  race-track,  fash- 
ionable beaches.  And  thrill  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Cuban  coun- 
tryside— where  splendid  high- 
ways skirt  towering  mountains 
and  run  through  lush  green  val- 
leys. Explore  ALL  Cuba — in 
your  own  car — or  by  airplane, 
train  or  bus.  Plan  to  stay  long 
enough  to  see  the  whole  de- 
lightful country. 
Costs  are  low  and 
a  friendly  welcome 
awaits  you  every- 
where. 

CUBA  is  SO  NEAR! 

Fast  transportation  to 
Cuba  by  plane  or 
steamer,  with  rail  and 
bus  connections  from  all 
points. 

For  complete  information  and  literature 
apply  to  your  own  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 

CUBAN  NATIONAL 
TOURIST  COMMISSION 

Paseo  de  Marti  255     Havana,  Cuba 


of  the  lads  and  lassies  of  the  open 
countries  would  look  better  for  a 
bit  of  this  finish  and  would  ride 
even  better  for  having  their  hands 
and  wits  brought  to  the  height  of 
perfection  that  is  required  in  top 
equitation  classes.  Maybe  they 
wouldn't  win  at  their  first  outing 
but  is  it  fair,  because  they  are 
beaten,  to  condemn  such  competi- 
tions as  so  much  artificial  skul- 
duggery that  takes  no  account  of 
real  riding?  Wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  question  the  reasons  for  defeat 
and  correct  them  by  repeated 
trials?  It  would  take  a  bit  of  time 
away  from  the  woods,  fields,  and 
fences,  of  course,  but  it  would  be 
time  well  spent  even  if  they  only 
learned  that  they  don't  know  every- 
thing that  there  is  to  know  already. 
When  I  hear  people  laying  down 
autocratic  laws  concerning  horses 
and  horsemanship  I  often  think  of 
the  answer  given  by  one  of  the 
best  professionals  in  this  country, 
a  man  who  is  respected  on  two 
continents  for  his  knowledge  and 
ability,  when  asked  by  an  ambi- 
tious beginner  how  long  it  would 
take  to  learn  "all  about  horses." 

"Man  and  boy,"  he  said,  "I've 
spent  all  my  life  with  horses.  Let's 
see  now;  it  has  taken  me  some 
fifty  years  to  learn  what  I  don't 
know.  Maybe  you  can  figure  from 
that  how  long  it  will  take  you  to 
learn  all  there  is." 


rom  the  near-side 


Polo  f 

{Continued  from  page  50) 
back  door  and  automobiles  swish 
by  its  front  gate.  The  little  com- 
munity known  as  "Marineland" 
has  grown  up  with  the  studio.  It 
includes  a  smart  clubhouse,  open 
to  the  public  of  course,  with 
lounging  rooms  and  restaurant 
and  a  fashionable  bar  run  by  the 
(Hick  Brothers  of  St.  Augustine 
fame,  who  are  Florida's  "Jack 
and  Charlies,"  "Jim  Moriaritys" 
and  "Tonies"  combined.  The  deco- 
rating was  done  by  Beatrice  Stew- 
art, Inc.,  of  New  York  (the  for- 
mer Mrs.  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 
who  is  now  the  wife  of  the  resi- 
dent manager,  Count  Ilia  Tolstoy, 
grandson  of  the  noted  Russian 
author).  Countess  Tolstoy  also 
furnished  the  adjacent  "Auto 
Court''  in  the  most  attractive 
style.  Here,  for  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
if  you  please,  you  can  sink  into 
the  most  "ritzy,"  comfortable  beds 
and  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sooth- 
ing waves  of  the  Gulf  Stream  roll- 
ing on  the  sandy  shore  just  outside 
your  windows. 

And  so — ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  polo  audience  who  might 
be  motoring  across  country  to  fol- 
low your  favorite  sport — if  you 
can  tear  yourself  away  from  the 
Southland;  not  tarry  too  long  in 
fascinating  old  New  Orleans;  fight 
off  the  prolonged,  insistent  hos- 
pitality of  Cecil  Smith  and  Charles 
B.  Wrightsman,  down  around  San 
Antonio  way — whose  never-to-be- 
forgotten  open-air  Texas  barbe- 
cues are  liable  to  send  you  on  your 
way  at  least  ten  pounds  heavier — 
and  then  hold  out  through  the 
Western  deserts,  where  gas  comes 


high,  up  to  29  cents  a  gallon; 
you'll  eventually  reach  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  find,  despite  a  long  ac- 
cepted opinion  that  all  the  best 
polo  in  the  world  is  played  on  the 
hallowed  grounds  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  Club  on  Long  Island,  that 
West  Coast  Polo  is  doing  right 
well  itself. 

Pacific  Coast  Polo  is  right  now 
as  lively  as  a  covey  of  half-caste 
college  cheerleaders  beset  with 
bees  and  there's  a  new,  glossy,  and 
absolute  smash  hit  polo  season 
getting  under  way  as  this  is  writ- 
ten. Of  course,  by  the  time  these 
lines  see  the  light  of  day  the  tre- 
mendous polo  activity  will  have 
gone  on  gathering  momentum  and 
the  British  International  Squad, 
wintering  at  Del  Monte,  will  have 
already  flashed  into  action  on  the 
greensward  of  the  Midwick  Coun- 
try Club,  near  Los  Angeles.  But 
already  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  excitement  here  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara over  thoughts  of  the  big 
tournaments  slated  for  Fleisch- 
mann  Fields  early  in  March — with 
the  colorful  British  invaders  and 
Charles  B.  Wrightsman 's  famed 
Texas  Rangers,  upon  which  10- 
goal  Cecil  Smith  rides,  as  the  chief 
attractions.  They  have  a  new  pad- 
dock and  exercise  track  here  at 
Santa  Barbara  this  year.  Together 
with  the  attractive  new  clubhouse, 
opened  last  year,  and  the  three 
Bermuda  grass  fields  that  have 
been  praised  by  experts  who  have 
played  all  over  the  world  as  the 
best  to  be  found  anywhere,  the 
local  setting  seems  ideal.  We  don't 
like  to  mention  it,  but  the  weather 
this  year  has  been  little  short  of 
brilliant  too — so  far  .  .  .  most  of 
the  proverbial  rain  having  come 
during  the  fall  and  December. 

San  Francisco  is  planning  a 
World's  Series  of  high-goal  polo, 
from  March  17th  to  April  9th,  to 
be  played  in  connection  with  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposi- 
tion, after  the  British,  Midwick, 
Santa  Barbara,  Del  Monte,  Los 
Indios,  Texas  Ranger,  and  other 
top  teams  move  northward  after 
campaigning  at  Del  Monte  and 
San  Mateo  following  the  Santa 
Barbara  series  of  games.  .  .  And 
there's  talk  in  the  clubhouse  locker 
rooms  about:  (1)  Gerald  Bald- 
ing's  rumored  injury  in  India, 
which  may  keep  the  playing-cap- 
tain  of  England  from  joining  his 
team-mates  at  Del  Monte;  (2) 
Disappointment  over  10-goal  Stew- 
art Iglehart's  rumored  illness  in 
New  York,  which  will  keep  him 
from  visiting  the  Coast  again  this 
year  where  last  season  he  capti- 
vated the  crowds  and  made  many 
friends;  (3)  Mid  wick's  expected 
line-up  for  the  big  events — Eric 
Pedley,  Carl  Crawford,  "Pat" 
Roark,  and  Arthur  Perkins;  and 
(4)  Thoughts  as  to  how  well  Ped- 
ley will  show  up  this  year — for  it's 
generally  acknowledged  in  Eastern 
polo  circles  that  the  only  doubt 
about  America's  International 
Team  lies  in  whether  or  not 
Pedley,  if  he  can  get  properly 
mounted,  cares  about  making  a 
real  honest-to-goodness  try  for  the 
important  Xo.  1  berth. 


And  the  crowds  are  yelling  r 
big  Elmer  Boeseke  at  the  Midw; 
games  again.  For  the  past  two  s. 
sons  they've  been  yelling  becai; 
he  wasn't  in  the  line-ups.  It  mi 
have  been  pretty  hard  for  lok 
legged  "Big  Bo"  during  those  tl 
ing  days  of  the  side-lines.  Out  wi 
a  slowly  mending  broken  leg,  tit 
has  taken  some  serious  operatic 
to  permit  him  to  swing  a  leg  o<; 
a  pony  again,  it  must  have  hi; 
him  in  more  ways  than  one  top 
forced  to  remain  out  of  the  gaie 
he  loves  best  for  so  long.  It's  ba 
a  long  haul  back  for  Elmer :. 
Boeseke.  But  he  doesn't  let  a  lofl 
haul  upset  him,  for  his  famf 
moved  to  California  years  agoi 
a  covered  wagon.  Through  wee; 
and  months  and  even  years,  hi  I 
been  nursing  that  bad  leg.  An  i 
there  must  have  been  times  whj. 
he  felt  pretty  discouraged,  thoui  I 
his  big  grin  was  always  there,  ai 
he  never  omplained.  But  it's  ovH 
now.  .  .  The  former  10-goaler,  nc"; 
at   7,  is  hitting  again  —  hitti* 
three   beautiful  goals   from  tl 
Back  position  in  his  initial  appe^ 
ance  in  a  big  Sunday  game  of  vi 
ternational  stars  the  other  dayji 
and  the  crowd  is  yelling  for  hi 
again.  .  .  And  the  well-known  grill  l 
the  same  one  that  flashed  conth» 
ously  across  his  genial  face  win 
he  played  through  the  finals  of  tMi 
East-West    matches   in  Chicajl 
with  a  broken   toe,  once  moft 
stretches  from  ear  to  ear  as  tl 
famous  Boeseke  "long  legs"  stretA 
across  his  flying  mounts  as  pla 
swings  on  down  the  field. 

Tie  m\  sterv  o  f  the 
coachman 

(Continued  jrom  page  51) 
Some  of  the  early  writers  di 
claim  any  knowledge  of  the  origB 
of  the  Coachman  fly  and  it  was  not 
until  David  Foster  published  hi 
■  Scientific  Angler"  in  1882  thJ 
we  discover  who  invented  it.  FoJ| 
ter  says  that  his  old  friend,  Tofl 
Bosworth,  coachman  to  four  Bri 
ish  rulers,  invented  it  and  that 
was  much  appreciated  for  nigh 
fishing.  He  also  says  that  it  wal 
named  "the  Coachman"  in  honcl 
of  Bosworth. 

While  the  Coachman  flies  haj 
been  generally  considered  in  Ena 
land  as  night  flies  and  being  rerJ 
resentative  of  moths,  ThaddeJ 
Xorris  in  his  "American  Angler! 
Book"  published  in  1864,  make! 
no  such  suggestion  in  regard  tl 
their  use  in  America.  He  does  sajl 
however,  that  the  white  wings  arl 
best  when  the  sky  is  overcast  ol 
late  in  the  afternoon.  This  statel 
ment  is  most  important  for  i| 
serves  as  a  check  on  what  wiU 
presently  follow. 

The  Royal  Coachman  seems  ti 
have  been  only  a  slight  variation 
of  the  White-winged  Coachman 
Much  of  its  popularity  as  a  wej 
fly,  however,  may  be  due  to  thi 
fact  that  it  is  a  handsome  fly  t(i 
look  at,  and  it  certainly  has  ey< 
appeal,  both  to  the  human  eye  anci 
to  the  trout's.  Just  show  a  lady  <| 
batch  of  wet  flies  and  she  will  pick 
out   the   Roval   Coachman  ninti 
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ERMANY 


FOR  PERFECT  PLEASURE  and  SPARKLING  SPORT 


Recreation  and  Health  at  world-famous 
Spas  and  Resorts 


Seashore  and  Mountain  Lakes 
for  glorious  sports 


Warn 


Foreign  visitors  are  welcome  guests  at 
German  Coif  and  Country  Clubs 


The  charm  of  Gemiitlichkcit  blends  perfectly 
with  modern  achievements 


•  Name  your  sports,  name  your  pleasures  .  .  .  find  them  all 
in  Germany,  flavored  by  the  piquant  charm  of  historic  cen- 
turies. A  dream  palace  out  of  Parsifal  will  be  the  witness  to 
your  mountaineering  in  the  German  Alps.  A  friendly  Meister- 
singer  will  companion  you  in  spirit  on  your  stroll  in  ancient 
Nuremberg.  Black  Forest  elves  will  help  you  battle  par  on 
Baden-Baden's  smooth  greens  and  fairways.  Health  is  yours  for 
the  having  at  world-famous  spas: — Karlsbad,  Marienbad, 
Gastein,  Nauheim,  Wiesbaden,  Kissingen.  Other  regions  beckon 
you  to  yachting,  fishing,  riding,  tennis  and  bathing. 

Thrill  to  the  charm  of  the  castle-crowned  Rhine,  the  merry 
windings  of  the  Blue  Danube,  the  quiet  beauty  of  Goethe's 
Weimar,  the  students'  songs  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  great  art 
treasures  of  Munich,  Dresden  and  Duesseldorf.  Wagner  will 
rule  supreme  at  Bayreuth's  Music  Festival;  Beethoven,  Mozart 
and  Strauss  at  Salzburg.  Berlin  could  entertain  you  royally  for 
forty  nights.  Vienna  breathes  romance  in  every  cabaret  and 
castle  chamber.  You  hardly  have  time  to  see  and  do  it  all — 
so  plan  the  longest  stay  you  can  in  Germany! 

REDUCTIONS  in  RAIL  FARES  and  use  of 
Registered  Travel  Marks  afford  remarkable 
savings,  while  courtesy  and  friendliness 
add  to  the  joy  of  fine,  inexpensive  traveling. 

(  <>n.Ni///  Your  Travel  Ageni  and  \\  rite  for  Literature  to  Dept.  7 

GERMAN  RAILROADS 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 

1 1  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Built  to  the  specifications  of 
American  research  optical  sci- 
entists by  American  workmen 
using  American  precision  meth- 
ods and  American  materials, 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Binocular 
is  truly  the  All-American  glass. 
That  this  instrument  should  be 
recognized  by  Army  and  Navy 
officers,  flyers,  explorers,  sports- 
men, as  the  finest  binocular  on 
the  world's  market  is  real  assur- 
ance to  you  in  choosing  a 
Bausch  &  Lomb  for  your  own 
personal  instrument.  Write  for 
40-page  catalog.  Bausch  & 
Lomb,  824  Lomb  Park,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  Above,  B  &  L  7 
power,  35  mm  Binocular,  $86. 


/I 

BAUSCH  I  LOMB 


THE     WORLD'S  BEST 


BY      ANY  TEST 


times  out  of  ten  and  say  "What  a 
pretty  fly.  May  I  have  one?*'  and 
most  men  are  just  as  bad.  Mar- 
bury  in  "Favorite  Flies"  credits 
John  Hailey  with  the  origin  of 
the  Royal  Coachman.  Hailey  was 
a  professional  fly  tier  of  New 
York  City,  who,  having  a  cus- 
tomer who  wanted  some  Coachman 
flies  that  were  especially  strong, 
tied  a  band  of  red  silk  around  the 
peacock's  herl  to  prevent  its  being 
torn  by  the  trout's  teeth. 

The  California  Coachman  ap- 
pears to  have  been  developed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Whether  it.  like 
the  Royal  Coachman,  is  an  acci- 
dent or  whether  it  was  actually 
designed  after  some  nautral  fly, 
the  writer  does  not  know.  In  any 
case  this  fly  does  bear  a  very  good 
resemblance  to  certain  natural  flies 
of  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  writer  will  endeavor 
to  show.  So  much  for  the  Coach- 
man family  of  wet  flies. 

The  two  dry  flies,  the  Fan-wing 
Royal  Coachman  and  the  Fan- 
wing  California  Coachman,  have 
an  established  reputation  in  their 
respective  localities  and,  to  para- 
phrase Holland,  they  could  not 
have  acquired  this  reputation 
without  cause.  But  exactly  what 
is  the  cause? 

Most  trout-fishermen  realize 
that  trout  must  eat  in  order  to 
live,  and  a  great  many  good  fly- 
fishermen  will  even  look  under 
rocks  along  the  stream  before 
starting  to  fish,  to  try  to  get  some 
idea  as  to  what  the  trout  are  feed- 
ing on.  These  men  must  have  no- 
ticed some  dark  reddish  brown 
forms  or  cases  sticking  to  the  up- 
per sides  of  stones  at  the  water's 
edge  or  to  partly  submerged  stones 
out  in  the  rapid  parts  of  the 
stream.  These  forms  or  cases  are 
the  shape  of  the  body  of  a  May- 
fly; in  fact,  they  once  enclosed  a 
Mayfly  for  they  are  the  nymphal 
shucks  of  Isonychia  bicolor,  left 
fastened  to  the  stone  upon  which 
the  nymph  climbed  to  change  into 
a  winged  fly.  The  nymph  of  this 
fly  lives  in  the  rapid  parts  of  the 
stream  and  is  the  largest  species 
of  free-swimming  nymph  found  in 
America.  It  does  not  cling  to  rocks 
like  the  clambering  Stenonema 
nymph  but  rather  takes  advantage 
of  the  back  eddy  created  by  the 
skin  friction  of  the  water  against 
the  stream  bottom.  Here  it  lives 
and  gathers  its  food  by  means  of 
especially  adapted  front  legs  which 
are  heavily  fringed  with  hairs, 
these  hairs  being  arranged  so  that 
the  nymph  can  form  a  perfect  dip- 
net  by  placing  his  front  legs  in 
a  parallel  position.  This  net  the 
nymph  sticks  out  into  the  current 
and  collects  what  the  gods  send. 

When  this  nymph  emerges  from 
the  stream  around  the  20th  of 
May.  earlier  as  we  go  south  from 
the  Catskills.  later  as  we  go  north, 
it  usually  swims  to  a  partly  sub- 
merged stone  in  the  stream,  or  the 
shore,  where  it  climbs  out  of  the 
water  and  immediately  splits  the 
nymphal  shuck,  which  remains  at- 
tached to  the  rock,  and  flies  away, 
a  subimago  or  dun.  When  the  fly 
emerges  in  this  manner  it  takes 
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wing  very  rapidly,  and  flies  ua 
height  of  800  to  'l  ,000  feet  ah* 
the  stream  level  before  alighti 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  tf 
emergence  usually  takes  place  jf 
at  dark,  is  the  reason  why  so  li 
notice  has  been  taken  of  this  fly 
fishermen,  despite  the  fact  tit 
from  late  May  on  through  the  sir- 
mer  months  hardly  a  day  pasl 
without  a  few  flies  emerging,  bei^ 
particularly  abundant  during  ts 
middle  of  June  in  the  Catski( 
and  during  July  and  August  in  tj 
Adirondacks. 

While  undoubtedly  a  majori 
of  these  flies  emerge  in  the  ma 
ner  just  described,  a  great  numb 
emerge  directly  from  the  surfa 
of  the  stream.  Those  which  emer 
from  the  surface  of  the  strea 
seem  to  have  great  difficulty 
taking  wing,  and  last  summer  t 
writer  noticed  many  of  them  tu 
over  on  their  sides,  become  wat 
logged  and  drown.  In  this,  tl 
dun  stage,  Isonychia  bicolor,  h 
dark  wings;  a  reddish  bro\ 
body:  front  legs  reddish;  midc 
and  hind  pairs  yellow;  tail  y< 
lowish.  For  some  years  the  writ 
has  associated  this  natural  fly  wi 
the  Lead-wing  Coachman  wet  i 
and  his  remarks  about  it  in  g 
Book  Of  Trout  Flies"  have  b 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
Lead-wing  Coachman  wet  fly 
a  #8  hook  is  generally  effect! 
when  used  late  in  the  eveni: 
at  a  time  and  a  place  this  natur; 
fly  is  emerging. 

After  a  period  of  rest  the  su 
imago  or  dun  sheds  a  comple 
skin  and  becomes  a  mature  fl; 
an  imago,  or  spinner.  The  male  fl 
during  this  process  undergoes  co: 
siderable  structural  changes.  Wi 
are  not  particularly  interested  i 
him  however,  and  for  that  matte 
neither  are  the  trout,  as  the  femal 
is  the  one  with  the  high  fooi 
value,  for  she  is  packed  with  egg: 
from  stem  to  stern.  The  female  fl; 
does  not  undergo  such  a  mark 
structural  change,  but  her  wing: 
which  are  a  rusty  black  as  a  dun 
now  become  a  clear  transparen 
white.    A    perfect  White-wingi 
Coachman,  but  how  does  she  ge 
on  the  water  to  become  food  foi 
hungry  trout? 

Just  after  dark  the  female  spin 
ner  flies  down  to  the  stream  ti 
mate.  The  males  have  precede 
her  and  are  swarming  and  dancin 
over  the  rapids.  The  female  come: 
alone,  a  wallflower  for  the  nono 
but  not  for  long  for  the  male: 
are  waiting,  their  enormous  eyes 
eagerly  searching  the  sky.  The 
lone  female  is  sighted  from  afar, 
and  two,  three,  or  perhaps  four 
males  will  leave  the  swarm  to 
meet  her,  and  in  the  resulting 
brawl  so  many  of  them  will  attach 
themselves  to  her  body  that  she 
cannot  continue  flight  and  the 
mass  of  flies  falls  into  the  stream. 
Mating  usually  takes  place  high 
in  the  air.  but  it  was  the  writer's 
good  fortune  to  find  them  swarm- 
ing at  a  low  level  last  year  where 
they  were  plainly  visible.  Here  we 
have  the  natural  fly  suggested  by 
the  artificial  White-winged  Coach- 
man actuallv  on  the  water. 
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While  a  number  of  flies  fall  dur- 
;  mating,  the  great  majority  of 
]m  must  complete  their  mating 
a  normal  way,  otherwise  this 
ecies  would  cease  to  exist.  After 
rmal  mating,  the  female  does 
t  immediately  lay  her  eggs  but 
;tead  extrudes  them,  a  bronze 
een   rounded   mass,   from  her 
dy  and  carries  them  pressed 
thin  the  curvature  of  the  rear 
dy   segments.    The  individual 
gs  forming  the  mass  are  held 
wether  by  a  cohesive  substance 
nich  is  soluble  in  water.  Here  we 
ive  the  Fan-wing  Royal  Coach- 
an!  Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  an  ex- 
llent  representation  of  Isonychia 
color  carrying  her  mass  of  eggs. 
The  fact  that  this  fly  lays  its 
,gs  at  night,  does  not  seem  to 
feet  the  trout  taking  the  artifi- 
al  during  the  daylight  hours,  for 
ice  they  become  familiar  with 
iy  type  of  common  food  they  will 
lie  it  with  assurance  whenever  it 
properly  presented  day  or  night, 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
/er,  that  Isonychia  bicolor  is  a 
.te  evening  emerger,  and  a  night 
yg  layer,  so  that  the  best  results 
ith  the  artificials  may  be  ex- 
ected  in  the  early  morning  or  late 
veiling,  or  on  very  dark  days. 
In  California  there  is  another 
->ecies  of  the  same  family,  Isony- 
hia  velma  which  occupies  the 
ame  position  in  the  stream  and 
he  same  general  characteristics  as 
I  sonychia  bicolor  here  in  the  East, 
"he  only  difference  noted  between 
he  two  is  that  Isonychia  velma 
las  a  rosy  tinge  along  the  margin 
if  the  fore  wing.  Here  we  account 
or  the  California  Coachman  with 
ts  strips  of  red  feather  added  to 
he  white  wings. 

After  an  examination  of  the  nat- 
iral  flies  it  would  seem  that  we 
:ould  make  some  improvements  or 
•ather  some  minor  changes  in  the 
iressing  of  the  artificial  Coach- 
nan  that  would  bring  it  more 
nearly  in  line  with  the  shape  and 
coloring  of  the  individual  fly  it 
suggests.  For  those  who  like  to 
play  with  dressing  their  own  flies, 
the  writer  offers  the  following: 

1.  Where  a  Coachman  fly  is  to 
be  used  in  fast  water  and  repre- 
sent Isonychia,  use  ginger  hackle 
with  a  single  turn  of  red  hackle 
in  front  for  legs  instead  of  the 
customary  red  hackle. 

2.  For  the  Fan-wing  Royal 
Coachman  substitute  the  red  herl 
from  the  center  tail  feather  of  an 
aid  cock  pheasant  for  the  cus- 
tomary red  wool  or  silk.  This  is  a 
natural  undyed  material  of  a  color 
which  well  represents  the  body 
coloring  of  Isonychia  in  the  egg- 
carrying  stage.  If  this  material  is 
used  the  shoulder  of  peacock's 
herl  may  be  omitted. 

3.  Use  sneck  bend  hooks  for  the 
wet  flies,  as  this  type  of  hook  per- 
mits the  dressing  of  a  fly  with  a 
fairly  long  body,  which  the  nat- 
ural fly  has.  Bartleet  B  7362  is 
excellent  for  these  flies. 

4.  Wire  all  Coachman  bodies 
with  fine  gold  wire,  as  this  will 
not  only  protect  the  herl  and  pre- 
vent its  being  torn  by  the  first 
trout  that  takes  the  flv,  but  also 


suggests  the  joints  of  the  natural 
fly's  body.  All  Mayflies  have  10 
body  segments,  so  wind  the  wire 
fairly  close. 

The  Lead-wing  Coachman,  in 
small  sizes— 10's  and  12  s — kills 
well  early  in  the  season,  in  which 
case  it  suggests  the  Early  Brown 
Stonefly,  and  the  White-winged 
Coachman  also  kills  well  early  in 
the  season  when  it  is  probably 
taken  for  the  spinner  of  Iron  plur- 
alis  the  dun  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Quill  Cordon  dry-fly. 

Horse  notes  and 
comment 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

than  each  individual  that  bets  two 
dollars  is  going  to  get  back  the 
various  comfortable  sums  that  he 
sees  listed  on  the  mutuel  boards. 

STEEPLECHASE  EXPERI- 
MENT  While  the  East  is  wor- 
rying about  steelpechasing  in  a  big 
way  California  is  trying  out  this 
sport  under  a  new  system  that 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  good  enough 
to  last.  Starting  in  November  at 
the  Riviera  Country  Club,  two 
races  a  day  were  run  on  six  suc- 
cessive Sundays  and  they  proved 
so  popular  that  the  management 
is  planning  to  repeat  the  program 
with  another  meeting  beginning 
the  last  Sunday  in  February.  The 
course  is  over  two  miles  of  brush 
and  of  the  two  daily  races  one  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  school  while 
the  other  offers  a  purse.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  meeting  last  fall 
five  horses:  Mrs.  John  Hay 
Whitney's  Hopeful  Jim,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Tracy's  Lindon.  Mrs. 
Elena  Bullock's  Severo,  Count 
Tony  Landis'  West  Bound,  and 
Manuel  del  Campo's  Pale  Jose, 
were  in  line  for  the  championship 
race  which  was  to  be  run  off  on 
the  last  day.  Before  a  gallery 
packed  to  capacity  Arthur  Preece, 
one  of  Godfrey's  horseback  riding 
sons,  brought  Lindon  home  first 
just  beating  Pale  Jose.  It  is  a  little 
late  for  the  East  to  adopt  this  idea 
of  racing  once  a  week  over  one 
course  but  to  the  travel-worn  own- 
ers, trainers,  horses,  and  riders 
of  the  Hunts  meeting  circuit  it 
might,  at  times,  sound  like  a 
pretty  good  one. 

NEW  Rl  fLES.  Thirty-six  pages 
have  been  added  to  the  "Consti- 
tution and  Rules  Book'-  of  the 
American  Horse  Shows  Associa- 
tion including  several  pages  of 
newly  licensed  judges  and  a  large 
number  of  new  rules.  Sections  con- 
cerning local,  open,  and  combina- 
tion classes  have  been  tacked  onto 
the  rule,  "Description  of  Classes" 
and  under  this  same  heading  is 
a  long  and  intricate  one  about  the 
awarding  of  championships.  This 
deals  with  the  number  of  points 
a  horse  can  collect  in  certain 
classes,  separating  important 
classes  from  those  that  are  less 
difficult  to  win  by  awarding  only 
one  half  point  to  the  latter.  This 
is  a  very  sound  and  much  needed 
procedure  especially  as  the  last 


NEWS  for  1939! 

As  at  about  this  time  of  every  year  since 
way  back  in  the  past  century,  The  Home- 
stead has  much  it  would  say  to  you — all 
of  it  being  (we  believe)  on  matters  of  which 
you'll  like  to  hear. 

First  of  all  we  proudly  announce  that  we're  all  set  for  the 
spring  that's  imminent,  and  looking  forward  with  confidence 
and  pleasure  to  the  long  1939  season  which  will  be  .starting 
almost  immediately.  The  same  personnel  will  look  alter  you, 
will  greet  and  welcome  you,  as  in  other  years;  the  same  man- 
agement will  be  taking  thought  for  your  comfort  and  con- 
venience and  content;  the  same  policies  of  the  way  of  life  you 
like,  at  your  own  preference,  still  obtain.  The  Homestead's 
still  that  Homestead  which  you  know  intimately,  and  its 
smiling  spirit  is  the  same. 

We're  this  year,  for  tie  first  time,  showing  rate-reductions 
in  rooms  by  the  week — and  still  further  reductions  for  stays 
Of  \  ~t  days  and  over.  Send,  now,  for  a  copy  of  the  new  sched- 
ule of  rates,  and  let  us  mail  it  to  you  immediately. 

And  there's  a  new  booklet  (still  in  preliminary  state  and 
in  multigraphed  sheets)  which  we  call  "Outdoors  at  The 
Homestead;"  it's  to  be  a  title  of  The  Homestead's  "Little 
Library,"  and  it  discusses  the  fishing  here  and  hereabouts; 
and  it  goes  into  considerable  detail  about  the  hiking  on  some 
of  the  more  popular  walking-trails;  and  (lie  attractions  of 
The  Homestead's  environs  to  nature-lovers  and  camera  en- 
thusiasts. Do  send  for  a  copy;  it's  informative,  interesting. 

And  of  course  we'll  be  glad  to  have  any  idea  you'll  give  us  as 
to  when  in  1939  you  contemplate  coming  to  The  Homestead; 
perhaps  you'll  like  a  calendar  of  events,  as  they're  now  con- 
templated; The  Hasty  Pudding  Club  will  bring  down  its  new 
show  in  early  April,  and  maybe  you'll  want  to  know  about 
that.  Do  write  us. 

^y§.  Homestead 

v,  ^ifeff-.         LOCATED  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 


New  York  booking  office  in  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 


Washington  booking  office  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel 
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Iron  Firebacks 

add  to  the  charm 
of  your  fireplace 

•  Beauty  and  utility  combine  in  these 
finely  cast  replicas  of  ancient  firebacks 
by  adding  a  final  touch  of  grace  to  your 
fireplace  and  reflecting  additional  heat 
into  the  room.   Above,  Coat  of  Arms  of 

Charles   I    of   England  beloir.  designed 

in  1 588  to  commemorate  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Fireback  prices  start 
as  low  as  S35.00. 

Win.  H.  Jackson  Company 

(Qverijlluiig  for  ike  ^^ireplt 

32  East  57th  Street 

Established  1827 


ace 
New  ^  in  k 


TRY    THIS  BEAUTY 
TREATMENT    ON  YOUR 


^^ntique 
furniture 


BECAUSE  of  the  dryness  of  the  Amer- 
ican climate  and  the  harmful  effect 
of  radiator  heat,  the  maintenance  of  valu- 
able furniture  is  a  problem  for  every  an- 
tique lover.  Vernax,  the  greaseless  furni- 
ture cream,  provides  a  perfect  solution.  It 
beautifies  as  well  as  preserves  fine  woods. 

Vernax  is  the  result  of  twenty  years  ex- 
perimentation by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Vernay, 
the  well-known  furniture  expert.  It  is 
used  by  Antique  Dealers  and  Museums 
throughout  the  country.  Vernax  not  only 
cleans  and  preserves  the  "skin"  or  patina, 
but  polishes  it  to  a  lovely,  dry,  soft  sheen. 
Vernax  Furniture  Cream  and  Vernax  Floor 
Waxes  are  carried  by  fine  stores  every- 
where. If  you  fail  to  find 
them,  write  to  Schief- 
felin  &  Co.,  16  Cooper 
Square,  New  York  City. 


6-oz.  bottle,  50f! 
16-oz.  bottle,  $1.00 


'ernax 


Distributed  by  ' 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


section  in  this  rule  reads,  "The 
selection  of  a  champion  is  a  mat- 
ter wholly  discretionary  with  the 
judges  but  the  numerical  data  is 
to  be  considered." 

Undoubtedly  the  Hunter  Com- 
mittee has  been  active.  Their  new 
rules  include  more  than  three 
pages  of  appointments  and  an 
equal  number  on  the  scoring  of 
hunters,  jumpers,  and  working 
hunters.  It  will  probably  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  the  Association  judges 
keeping  the  same  sort  of  scores  for 
a  change  but  there's  still  work  to 
be  done  on  one  section.  "In  cases 
of  bad  style  over  fences,  whether 
touched  or  untouched,  the  Judges 
shall  affix  a  numerical  penalty  for 
such  faults,  distinguished  in  some 
manner  from  jumping  penalties." 
That's  still  just  a  bit  vague  and 
how  about  bad  style  between 
fences?  Something  might  be  done 
about  that.  There  is,  after  all,  far 
more  galloping  than  jumping  in 
the  average  hunting  country. 

There  are,  also,  a  few  new  rules 
for  the  judges  and  one  that  might 
turn  out  to  be  thoroughly  use- 
ful to  those  chosen  for  equita- 
tion classes.  "A  judge  may  not 
officiate  in  any  equitation  class,"  it 
reads,  "in  which  there  is  an  exhib- 
itor who  has  been  instructed, 
coached,  or  tutored  by  said  judge, 
etc."  Now  when  exhibitors  or  their 
parents  ask  what  they  are  doing 
wrong  during  a  show  and  the 
judge  tells  them,  doesn't  it  come 
under  the  head  of  instruction, 
coaching,  or  tutoring?  It  might 
save  a  lot  of  wear  and  tear  on 
the  judges  to  pretend  that  it  does 
anyway.  No  judge  likes  to  seem 
unobliging  on  such  occasions  but 
it  is,  sometimes,  awkward  to  ad- 
vise. When  there  is  room  for  such 
a  vast  difference  of  opinion,  things 
that  one  judge  might  consider  a 
mistake  another  might  deem  a  de- 
cided advantage. 

In  the  Longmeadow 
country 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
their  twochildren,  Priscilla  and  Hill, 
Jr.,  are  well-known  exhibitors  in 
saddle  and  equitation  classes,  Hill, 
Jr.  having  won  many  ribbons  in 
children's  classes  for  a  number  of 
years.  Both  children,  however, 
have  taken  up  hunting  and  turn 
nut  regularly  with  the  Long- 
meadow  Hounds.  Mr.  Hull's  horses 
are  all  hunters,  mostly  of  the 
three-quarter  bred  type.  All  have 
been  trained  by  Major  Henry 
Bate,  one  of  the  most  successful 
trainers  of  ladies'  hunters  in  the 
country.  Frosty  Morning  won  the 
hunter  championship  at  the  Ft. 
Sheridan  Horse  Show;  Ironic  won 
the  Longmeadow  Hunter  Trials, 
the  Ladies'  Hunter  Class  at  the 
South  Shore  Country  Club  Horse 
Show  and  at  the  Milwaukee  Horse 
Show,  and  the  Open  Middle  and 
Heavyweight  Working  Hunter 
Class  at  Lake  Forest,  and  together 
with  Frosty  Morning  the  Pair 
Class  at  Milwaukee.  All  of  them 
are  regularly  hunted  with  the 
Longmeadow  Hounds  of  which 
Mr.  Hull  is  treasurer. 


Sport  cavalcade  of 

the  states 

(Continued  from  page  57) 
in  thanking  an  old  and  true  friend 
for  a  favor  which  has  been  gra- 
ciously done. 

We  went  on,  Herb  Allan  and  I, 
without  much  thought  of  finding 
that  bird  again.  We  didn't  really 
need  to.  Just  a  few  rods  on,  old 
Tim  came  alive  again.  His  flag 
went  up.  He  feathered  with  staid 
excitement,  about  a  briery  place. 
Then  he  moved  up,  an  inch  at  a 
time  with  his  legs  stiff  as  ice,  and 
pointed.  I  flushed  the  woodcock 
from  such  an  unhappy  angle  that 
I  had  no  chance  for  even  a  per- 
functory salute;  and  my  host 
downed  it  neatlv,  a  mighty  way 
off,  which  seemed  to  me  a  pe- 
culiarly fitting  thing. 

Old  Tim  is  a  one-man  dog.  I 
struck  off  alone  through  brushy 
places  while  mine  host  and  the 
old  Setter  marched  across  tawny 
fields  and  skirted  the  fringes  of 
woodland.  In  a  jungly  place  of 
down-timber  a  woodcock  hurtled 
up  before  me  from  my  very  feet. 
I  killed  it  dead  before  it  cleared 
the  branches.  Another  flushed  a 
few  minutes  later,  no  farther  off. 
Though  the  shot  was  fair  and  I 
fired  at  it  twice,  the  bird  flew  on. 
Bang!  From  a  hundred  yards  off 
I  heard  Herb  Allan's  old  pump. 
When  I  emerged  from  the  woods 
off  there  some  minutes  later  the 
Llewellyn  was  just  picking  up  a 
plump  native  bird  for  an  extremely 
sedate  retrieve. 

A  gunner's  days  in  Maine  whisk 
by  like  greenwings  over  rice  beds. 
The  sun  comes  up  Down  East 
soon  after  five,  and  you  spend 
sunny  days  like  dimes.  You're  out 
after  black  ducks  today,  perhaps, 
and  surf-rid'ng  broadbill  tomor- 
row; then  for  woodcock  again,  or 
grouse  that  strut  like  chickens  in 
woodland  deer  trails.  Next  it's 
jacksnipe  in  windy  "pahst'ehas": 
snipe  which  are  smaller  targets 
than  they  seem;  which  twist  and 
dart  to  convince  you  that  you  yet 
have  much  to  learn  about  han- 
dling a  gun. 

Out  of  days  on  end  played  away 
at  such  sporty  hunting,  I  remem- 
ber with  sharpest  zest  one  short 
jaunt  for  black  ducks  and  a  light- 
long  day  on  the  uplands.  The 
ducking  sortie  was  an  impromptu 
affair  begot  by  recollection  of  the 
blackies  which  fell  by  the  road  at 
my  friend's  two  shots — and  the 
five  that  had  flown  away.  We 
drove  down  to  the  little  river  of 
an  early  afternoon  and  asked  at 
a  near-by  farmhouse  about  a  boat, 
a  blind,  and  perhaps  a  guide.  But 
there  aren't  any  orthodox  duck 
blinds  in  that  bit  of  Maine  be- 
cause who'd  want  to  waste  time 
and  powder  shooting  at  ducks  in 
a  land  full  of  deer.  We'd  be  right 
welcome  to  take  the  homemade 
canoe  and  use  it  as  long  as  we 
liked.  The  boy  would  go  with  us. 
He  hadn't  never  paid  any  mind 
to  dawks  but  he'd  saw  a  lot  of 
'em  when  he  was  tendin'  his 
mushrat  traps.  And  the  little  favor 


LOIS  SHAW 

INC. 

460  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Empire  Jardiniere 

Exhibition  ol  18tk  Century 
French.  Furniture 
j list  arrived  from  France 

Associated  with 
Mrs.  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan 
Mrs.  Bayard  Domimck,  President 
Mrs.  James  F.  Shaw,  Vice  President 
Mrs.  F.  Burrall  Hoffman, 

Foreign  Representative 

Telephone:  PLaza  8-2852 


PASTEL  PLASTICS 

Bendable  &  Unbreakable 

Vase  8'/2"  high  $6.50 

Plate  9"  1 .50  ea. 

Plate  8"  1.00  ea. 

Soup  plate  8'/4"  2.00  ea. 

Colors:    pale   green,   yellotc,  pinh, 
turquoise  and  red 

RENA  ROSENTHAL 

485  MADISON  AVENUE      NEW  YORK 


RELIEVUE  STRATFORD 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Where  important  events  happen  and  distin- 
guished people  stop.  Near  shops,  theatres,  points 
of  interest,  transportation.  See  Philadelphia  on 
your  World's  Fair  trip.  Rates  begin  at  $3.85. 

CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT  .  General  Manager 


GOING  SOUTH? 

If  you  want  "COUNTRY  LIFE"  to  fol- 
low you  to  your  winter  sojourn,  send  us 
your  new  address  at  least  two  weeks 
ahead. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
251  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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5.  LAND  OF  SUNLIT  NIGHTS 


_Jiu,%foa.  In  peaceful  Sweden,  the 
^  '=s  clash  of  swords  has  not  been 
heard  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Its  happy  people  have  built  a 
modern  nation  that  is  balanced  and 
secure.  In  this  land  of  rich  romantic 
past,  of  £ay  modern  cities,  of  tranquil 
natural  beauty,  and  the  magic  glory 
of  the  midnight  sun,  your  vacation 
will  bring  enjoyment  and  relaxation. 
*  Sweden  is  the  gateway  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian wonderlands  and  the  Baltic 
region.  Convenient,  quick  connections 
from  England  and  the  Continent. 
Eight  days  direct  from  New  York  in 
modern  Swedish  liners  *  This  year 
Scandinavian  travel  will  be  more 
popular  than  ever... so  book  early. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  us  for 
"LANDS  OF  SUNLIT  NIGHTS" 
free  booklet  suggesting  delightful  Scandi- 
navian tours.  Please  mention  Dept.CL. 


SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


FLYand  BAIT 


RODS 


ction,  extreme 


YEAR 


BUY 


Famous  for  coi 

sensitivity,  maximum  power  per 
ounce  of  weight,  long-lived  de- 
pendabilitv,  ami  PF.KFOKMANCE  on 
the  STREAM.  Buy  a  Granger  this 
year  and  double  the  pleasure  of 
your  fishing.  $8.50  to  $75.00.  All 
genuine  Granger  rods  hear  the 
Granger  name.  Ask  your  dealer— 
or  write  for  new  catalog. 

SOODWIN  GRANGER  COMPANY  fM 
147  Grant  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Si 

FREE  "* 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


wouldn't    be    worth  anything. 

So  the  boy  fetched  the  whittled- 
out  paddles  and  a  long  peeled  pole 
and  we  iloated  off  through  aisles 
of  wild  rice.  The  paddles  made  a 
soft  lap,  lap  which  sounded  to  me 
a  whole  lot  like  the  whistle  of 
woodcock  wings  and  not  in  the 
least  like  the  miserable  squeak  of 
a  swivel  chair. 

We  paddled  over  endless  beds 
of  wild  celery  and  eel  grass.  We 
watched  wood  ducks  go  up  in  tens 
and  scores,  whistling,  glittering 
like  burnished  metal  in  the  paling 
light.  And  we  held  our  paddles 
silent  when  a  great  ball  of  a  red 
fox  trotted  out  of  black  spruce 
forest  into  an  abandoned  field, 
and  stood  and  looked  at  us  for 
a  Ioiik  minute.  We  were  watching 
a  sleek,  black  muskrat  swim  across 
our  bow  when  we  heard  one  por- 
tentous quanck.  It  wasn't  the  cry 
of  a  startled  fowl  such  as  had 
sounded  so  often  as  we  paddled 
up  here.  It  was  a  soft,  contented 
quack;  a:i  eloquent  quack.  The 
sky  had  grown  gray,  unnoticed, 
and  the  evening  ilight  was  on.  The 
hands  of  the  watch  stood  at  half 
past  three  when  we  looked  aloft 
and  saw  three  buxom  blackies 
bound  from  some  broad  lake  to 
shallow  feeding  grounds  behind 
us.  For  where  the  sun  comes  up 
at  five  and  ducks  are  unafraid  the 
evening  flight  starts  early.  Ah, 
dusk  must  drop  and  the  ducks 
must  fly  before  the  clock  strikes 
four,  Down  East! 

We  saw  'em,  man!  Just  last 
fall  it  was  that  we  crouched  in 
a  homemade  canoe  hidden  back 
in  the  rushes  and  had  one  stirring 
half  hour  of  shooting  at  the  eve- 
ning flight.  The  birds  came  in 
pairs,  in  dozens,  from  nowhere 
and  suddenly  they  were  every- 
where. One  V  I  saw  above  the 
skyline  of  spruces  and  a  shimmer- 
ing pencil-line  against  the  east. 
Then  six  giant  blackies  were  com- 
ing full-tilt  to  our  cove.  Bigger, 
blacker,  faster  they  came  until 
they  were  almost  upon  us.  And 
though  our  youthful  guide  swore 
we  should  let  them  drop  in  to  the 
celery  bed  to  serve  as  "toll-ahs," 
John  couldn't  take  it  and  I 
couldn't  either  so  we  let  'em  have 
it,  head  on,  and  downed  three. 
Bam!  Quanck!  Boom!  But  such 
things  must  end  too  soon.  It  was 
four  o'clock  and  seven  big  blacks 
lay  on  the  water  about  us  with 
one  teal  which  had  looked  like  a 
bantam  as  it  cupped  its  wings, 
then  braked — and  struck  the  wa- 
ter with  a  little  splash,  quite  dead. 

Yep,  ducks  are  fine.  And  grouse. 
But  there  isn't  any  game  like  the 
woodcock  and  you  know  that  just 
as  well  as  I  do.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  that  makes  him  the  way  he 
is:  his  flight,  the  whistle  of  his 
wings,  his  elusiveness.  Still,  wood- 
cock weave  a  spell  about  men  who 
like  to  hunt.  John  and  I  drove 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  all, 
just  to  gamble  on  shooting  four 
little  woodcock  a  day  for  maybe 
a  week  or  so. 

Imagine  an  old-American  land 
framed  in  giant  spruces,  where 
back  roads  are  good  enough,  but 


not  too  good;  where  no  empty 
shells  lie  on  the  floors  of  covers. 
Here  are  no  nailed-up  signs  but 
warnings  of  traps  set  for  bears. 
Ruffed  grouse  puff  off  from  the 
very  edges  of  highways.  Every- 
where you  go  in  the  forest  aisles, 
in  the  grassy  old  fields,  are  the 
trails,  the  worn  paths  of  deer.  And 
in  the  heart  of  this  make-believe 
world,  picture  alders  in  lanes  ami 
seas,  on  hills,  along  the  silver 
skeins  of  a  thousand  creeks.  The 
funny  part  is  that  there  is  a  land 
just  like  this.  Gentlemen,  I  give 
you  the  upland  covers  of  I  •own- 
East  Maine' 

I  give  you  as  guide,  Dar  Blan- 
chard;  as  a  shooting  companion, 
a  fellow  like  my  friend  John. 
Blanchard's  Pointer  must  go 
along,  no  matter  how  good  your 
own  dogs  are,  for  King  is  a  spe- 
cialist.  What  if  he  does  occasion- 
ally dance  up  and  down  on  his 
haunches  when  a  woodcock  has 
lain  as  long  as  flesh  and  blood 
can  lie  before  a  pointing  dog!  I 
know  the  feeling  myself.  I  forgive 
him;  King  is  a  woodcock  dog  in 
all  his  "dory.  Which  is,  perhaps, 
as  one  would  expect  it  to  be,  con- 
sidering that  Blanchard  is  a  pro- 
fessional trainer,  that  King's  blood 
is  as  blue  as  flows  in  dogdom,  and 
that  the  pair  live  together  in  a 
woodcock  paradise. 

Bam!  Boom-boom!  Bang!  I 
guess  the  tiny  cover  in  which  we 
loosed  that  certain  mighty  can- 
nonade is  the  most  delectable  spot 
in  all  of  Maine!  A  'cock  had  flown 
at  us  head-on  from  a  wild  flush 
before  the  guide.  He  seemed  a 
very  giant,  that  little  seven-ounce 
bird  as  he  fluttered  in.  I  fired  at 
him  once  as  he  came  on;  again 
as  he  pivoted  to  drop  on  the  wood- 
edge  a  few  rods  away.  And  John 
turned  loose  one  storm  of  shot  be- 
neath him  as  he  hung;  another 
above  him  before  he'd  got  under 
way.  But  neither  of  us  touched 
him  and  he  whittered  saucily  off 
through  the  cover,  a  bit  puzzled 
perhaps,  but  too  self-possessed  to 
rise  for  us  again. 

And  the  cover  was  a  lovely 
place  and  full  of  birds.  Two  lanes 
of  alders  drifted  off  beside  two 
little  creeks,  to  fade  imperceptibly 
into  big  woods.  There  was  the 
open  field  of  a  one-time  farm,  so 
grown-up  with  tumbled  grass  that 
you  could  make  out  the  hoof 
prints  of  individual  deer  in  the 
crisscrossing  paths.  And  across  the 
dirt  road  was  a  dark  spruce 
swamp,  with  "hackmatacks"  nam- 
ing here  and  there  like  yellow 
candles.  King  had  nailed  a  bird 
in  the  alders  almost  before  we 
were  out  of  the  car.  His  bell 
stopped  tinkling  and  John  and  I 
walked  up  behind  his  frozen  form 
where  the  cover  was  not  too  thick, 
and  I  flushed  the  bird  for  John 
to  kill. 

John  killed  another  bird  ten 
minutes  later  in  an  open  field.  It 
sailed  up  before  him,  he  said,  as 
he  tramped  beside  a  little  fringe 
of  alders  which  the  dog  hadn't 
reached  yet.  And  I  failed  to  get 
a  shot  at  a  long-bill  which  King 
had  held  for  minutes,  no  doubt, 


North  of  Singapore  .  .  .  Rangoon 

TOR  OVER  100  YEARS 
THE  WAY  HAS  BEEN 


P&0 


Kipling,  and  all  the  traveler-poets 
sang,  too,  the  praise  of  P  &  O.  And 
this  oldest  Line  has  kept  pace 
with  the  years  —  operating  the 
most  modern  fleet  on  all  this 
route  of  romance  .  .  .  ships  with 
air-conditioned  dining  rooms  — 
built-in  swimming  pools  on  both 
First  and  Tourist  Class  sports 
decks.  You  can  sail  .  .  . 

Around  the  World 
via  England,  Egypt,  India  and 
Australia  — for  $914! 

.  .  .  using  Cabin  Class  in  a  Cunard  White 
Star  liner  to  England,  thence  First  Class 
in  a  luxurious  P  &  O  steamer  to  Australia, 
First  Class  across  the  Pacific  and  rail 
across  America;  or  combination  of  Tourist 
and  Cabin  Class  for  as  little  as  $564. 

P  &  O  varied  itineraries  permit  visits 
to  Malaya,  Java  and  Bali  if  you  wish,  and 
your  P  &  O  ticket  is  good  for  two  years. 

See  your  local  agent  for  a  custom-made 
P  &  O  World  Tour — or  for  through  book- 
ings via  P  &  O  to  the  above  points  or  to 
Egypt,  Sudan,  Iranian  Gulf,  the  Far  East. 
Or  apply  at  25  Broadway  or  638  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  ...  or  any  office  oi 

CUNARD  WHITE  STAR 

Genera?  Agents  for 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  AND  BRITISH 
INDIA  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANIES 
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|   CUNARD  WHITE  STAR, 
I    25  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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SIMMONS  NEW  BEAUTYREST  BEDS 


See  "Beautyrest  Beds"  .  .  a  new  headboard  bed,  upholstered 
in  your  choice  of  satin  or  damask;  a  beautifully  detailed 
matching  spread,  a  Beautyrest  mattress  for  cushioned  sleep; 
and  a  Beautyrest  box  spring  .  .  at  Hale's.  You  may  select  the 
headboard  in  blonde  or  antique  white  and  gold  finish;  and 
in  one  of  three  decorator-designed  shapes.  The  spread  is  fully 
lined,  has  a  separate  petticoat  for  custom  fit.  The  ensemble, 
complete,  139.50.  *  Photographs  and  prices  of bedroom  pieces  [illus.)  in 
Hale's  exclusive  white  and  gold,  will  be  sent  by  our  decorator,  on  request. 


I  


■  .  .  . 


ARTISTRY  on  SILK 

Rooms  can  be  created  around 
the  exquisite  colors  and  the 
delicate  artistry  of  Chinese  silk 
paintings.  The  late  18th  Cen- 
tury ancestor  portrait  at  the 
left  is  a  strikingly  formal  com- 
position in  peacock  blue. 
Mounted  and  framed  as  a  panel 
and  measuring  32  inches  high 
by  17  inches  wide,  this  master- 
piece will  become  a  decorative 
keynote  to  a  beautiful  room. 
Price  $125.00 

YAMAMKA 

New  York  680  Fifth  Avenue 
Boston  121  Boylston  Street 

Chicago       846  N.  Michigan  A\  e. 


YES... 

OIL  LAMPS  CAN  BE  ELECTRIFIED 

Without  Drilling  Or  Structural  Changes 

Just  replace  present  wick  burner  on  your  oil  lamp  with  a 
Nalco  Adapter  .  .  .  turn  the  switch  .  .  .  you  have  a  modern 
electric  lamp.  No  drilling  and  no  marring  of  the  lamp. 
Nalco  Adapters  come  complete  with  cord  and  switch  and 
are  available  in  standard  #1  and  #2  base,  as  well  as  Acorn 
and  Hornet. 

Nalco  Adapters  can  also  be  had  for  special  or  standard 
lamps  with  candelabra  or  medium  base. 
Write  today  for  free  literature  and  prices. 
NALCO  SPECIALTY  SHOP  1078  Tyler  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


and  which  whirled  out  behind  a 
screen  of  branches  before  I  got 
within  range.  Then  the  old  dog 
snapped  into  a  stylish  point  be- 
side a  tuft  of  birches.  We  took 
our  time  on  this  one  because  the 
cover  was  tricky  and  we  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  we  were  both  in 
position  to  get  a  shot. 

The  bird  went  out  low  and 
hard.  He  went  out  by  a  different 
route  from  any  of  the  several  we 
had  considered.  I  snapped  at  him 
as  he  zipped  through  an  open  spot 
and  missed  him.  Then  I  shot  again 
and  the  bird  tumbled  with  vast 
finality.  I  went  over  and  picked 
him  up,  feeling  pretty  good,  and 
turned  with  a  genial  smile  to  pass 
some  pleasantry  with  John.  He 
looked  kind  of  grim  as  though  he 
hadn't  slept  well  or  something  and 
then  I  noticed  he  was  blowing 
smoke  out  of  his  gun.  It  was  one 
of  those  things,  you  know,  because 
while  John  can  shoot  a  lot  better 
than  I  can,  I  don't  apologize  for 
'my  own  shooting  very  often,  and 
then  only  in  print. 

Then  I  noticed  that  the  bird 
had  a  numbered  aluminum  band 
on  its  leg,  put  on  by  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey.  Since  I  get  a 
great  wallop  out  of  finding  out 
about  things  like  that  I  said  that 
I  would  take  the  band  to  send  in 
to  Washington  and  that  he  should 
take  the  bird  because  he  could 
shoot  better  than  I  could  and  the 
chances  were  that  I  had  missed  it 
altogether.  He  was  properly  af- 
fected by  my  good  sportsmanship 
so  that  he  looked  a  bit  guilty  as 
he  pocketed  it  and  he  didn't  even 
hear  me  mutter  that  I  hoped  one 
of  my  chilled  eights  would  break 
a  filling  out  of  one  of  his  fangs. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  we 
came  on  that  last  world  of  alders: 
a  vast  sweep  of  land  where  the 
shrubs  rolled  on  and  on  from  our 
feet  to  the  skyline.  Dar  was  tell- 
ing, I  recall,  of  the  day  last  year 
when  he'd  gone  out  with  King  and 
his  trusty  twenty-gauge  for  a  bus- 
man's holiday. 

"It  was  right  ovah  theyah  by 
the  rivah,"  he  said.  "King  pointed 
a  'doodle  in  some  brush  an  I 
flushed  him  out.  When  the  bird 
went  up  an'  I  killed  'im,  a  black 
duck  jumped  up  from  a  cove.  I 
knocked  him  down  with  anothah 
shot.  Then  I  heard  a  squawk  an' 
seen  a  jacksnipe  crossin'  th'  run. 
I  got  him  with  th'  third  shell." 

Picture  game  flying  up,  falling 
down  at  a  rate  like  that!  Or  pic- 
ture instead  the  frosty,  leaf-car- 
peted slopes  which  we  trod  as  the 
sun  sank  low  on  our  autumn  day. 
John  had  his  limit  of  woodcock 
then,  and  I  had  one  to  go.  And 
since  I  had  but  one  to  go  I  first 
struck  across  the  springy  pasture 
which  flanked  the  alder  land.  I 
hoped  I  might  pick  up  a  gray 
snipe  to  go  with  one  I'd  killed  an 
hour  before. 

•  Point!"  the  guide  called  and 
I  went  where  he  was  and  saw 
King  poised,  statuesque  beside  a 
brook.  But  the  old  fellow's  tail 
gave  a  lazy  wag  as  I  came  close 
and  I  knew  that  the  bird  was  run- 
ning as  woodcock  will  when  the 


day  is  growing  late  and  the  tie 
has  come  for  them  to  fly  back 
forth  like  bats  through  sunt 
skies.  The  dog  circled  over  a  lit; 
radius,  then  pointed  again;  wci 
on.  Away  up  ahead  we  heard  { 
whistle  of  stout  wings  a; 
glimpsed  our  bird  as  it  escaped  I 
lie  and  flush  on  some  other  da 
Just  a  moment  passed  then,  H 
fore  the  Pointer  made  game  aga' 
He  smacked  into  that  bird,  hai 
and  before  I  flushed  and  killed 
I  looked  before  the  dog's  "flari 
muzzle  and  spied  the  gray-brov 
woodcock  crouched  like  a  bit 
stone,  on  naked  ground. 

There  we  found  the  big  flig! 
when  our  limits  were  done 
woodcock   flown   in   from  No 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick; 
birds  bred  in  Maine  by  the  shor 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  of  the  tee; 
ing  host  which  had  vanished  late 
from  the  alders  by  the  depot.  Th 
sprang  up  ever  and  again  befo 
us  as  we  walked.  King  point 
one  close  beside,  and  when  t 
guide  with  his  trim  blue  twen 
shot   it   down,   two   more  bin 
flushed   within   hearing.  Anothi 
darted  off  wild,  like  a  snipe,  whel 
the  Pointer  caught  its  scent  froi 
far  away.  And  in  the  brief  ti 
there  before  the  sun  had  set,  D 
shot  a  limit  of  wild  brown  'co 
without  a  miss.  We  could  see 
dozen  birds  flying  as  we  left. 

Dar  told  us  as  we  drove  bad 
to  the  cross-roads  village,  that  w 
shot  a  lot  bettah  than  most  cit 
spawts  did.  That  made  us  $ 
kind  of  good,  the  way  one  feel 
when  he  makes  a  double  on  "pa' 
tridge"  the  first  time  in  his  lif 
The  guide  really  hoped  the  otha! 
fellahs  from  New  Yawk  wouldn' 
show  up,  so  he  could  take  us  afte: 
black  dawks  on  the  morrow.  Tha 
made  us  feel  even  bettah.  Thei 
suddenly  we  were  almost  at  th 
door  of  the  guide's  home  and  i: 
the  road  before  us  we  saw  a  grea 
white-tail  buck,  looking  at  u 
puzzled,  but  not  afraid.  Wi 
watched  him  for  all  of  thirty  Ion 
seconds  before  he  bounded  infc 
the  roadside  spruce  like  a  thinj 
on  springs.  Then  one  of  us  opened1 
a  compartment  of  the  car  and  wi 
drank  a  toast  to  brown  game  and 
happy  days,  past,  present  and 
future,  in  mellow  Down-East  ale 

Guns  and  game 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


ognize  fine  qualities  where  they 
are  present  in  another's  spirit.  On 
such  occasions  something  within 
one's  own  heart  goes  out  to  claim 
that  man  as  a  friend.  Old  timers 
will  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  Ned  Crossman  was  one  to 
take  along  when  the  going  would 
be  tough  and  there  would  be  need 
for  courage,  humor.,  strength  and 
character,  and  unselfishness. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Crossman.  Now 
with  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
another  friend  I  write  to  say  that 
Captain  Edward  C.  Crossman  has 
rejoined  his  lady.  I  wish  them 
eternal  joy  in  their  reunion. 
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vc  heed  to  your  Looks 

(Continued  from  page  84) 

i  to  discover  it's  a  hopeless 
iple.  It  leans,  crooked,  on  its 
;  and  will  remain  that  way. 
Vhile  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
ingements,  try  laying  your  big 
ks  flat  on  the  shelf  and  don't 
lge  books  in  so  tightly  that  you 
,t  tear  the  covers  when  you 
1  them  out. 

keeping  in  mind  the  even  tem- 
ature  and   the  humidity  de- 
bed  as  most  effective  by  librar- 
5,  you  will  be  better  able  to 
.ose  a  location  for  your  book- 
lves — not  by  the  window,  nor 
the  fireplace.  Either  place  lends 
If  to  excesses.  Nor  should  the 
>ks  be  arranged  too  high,  for 
air  rises,  as  everyone  knows,  to 
•  ceiling.  If  these  locations  are 
tided,  the  books  will  have  a 
r  chance,  for  nearly  every  in- 
igent  individual  today  does  all 
can  to  maintain  an  even  tem- 
ature  in  his  own  living  quar- 
s.  even  though  it  means  fans, 
istant  vigilance  over  the  radi- 
<r,  and  tiffs  with  the  landlord. 
Now  that  the  books  are  placed, 
tat  do  we  do  with  them?  Shh  .  .  . 
re    going    to    mention  dust 
;kets.  Those  upstarts  on  the 
jliophilistic   front  who  collect 
idem  jackets  drawn  by  noted 
tists  such  as  Rockwell  Kent  may 
tight;    it's   the  bibliomaniac 
10    usually    splutters    at  the 
might  of  covering  a  book  with  a 
cket.  This  latter  attitude  has  so 
eped  into  the  national  conscious- 
•ss  that  few  people  are  able  to 
ew  the  subject  dispassionately, 
id   people   who    can    see  the 
cket's  protective  virtues  reluc- 
ntly  succumb  and  fall  in  line 
ith  those   who   proclaim,  "Of 
>urse,    no    respectable  person 
ould  have  a  dust  jacket  in  the 
3use." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Paul  Lem- 
erley,  a  veteran  collector  of 
leveland,  reputedly  never  threw 

book  jacket  away  and  there  are 
:hers  like  him.  Visiting  Lemper- 
:y,  one  could  see,  for  instance,  his 
opy  of  '  The  Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
se" with  its  jacket  on,  just  as 

came  to  him  in  1895! 

Now  and  then  the  heresy  is 
'hispered,  and  here  we  utter  it 
loud:  If  you  want  to,  use  the 
ust  jacket  you  have  or  make  one 
)  fit  your  decorative  scheme.  No 
ne,  surely,  is  going  to  accuse  you 
f  loving  a  book  the  less. 

The  dignified,  glass-enclosed 
ookcases  that  used  to  appear  in 
^pensive  libraries  are  pretty  much 

thing  of  the  past.  Though  they 
^rved  as  protection,  they  also 
reated  a  harmful  condition  by 
lutting  out  the  air.  The  best  com- 
romise  is  a  closed  back  on  your 
ookshelves,  with  the  books  placed 
ell  forward  on  the  shelves.  There 
lould  be  an  air  space  of  about 
tree  inches  between  the  books 
nd  the  back  of  the  case. 

Cleaning  your  books  is  nearly  a 
ay's  job,  if  done  right.  A  friend 
rho  has  a  small  apartment  in 
lanhattan,  with  only  one  book- 
ase  dominating  a  wall  of  her  liv- 


ing room,  confesses  that  if  she 
works  fast  she  can  get  her  books 
dusted  in  three  hours,  but  she 
must  move  swiftly  and  intently  to 
achieve  that  record.  The  main 
thing  to  remember  is  to  keep  the 
books  tightly  closed  when  you 
dust  them.  That  gray  film  along 
the  edges,  if  it  once'  gets  inside, 
will  discolor  the  paper.  Never  beat 
two  books  together,  and  don't 
swing  a  book  by  its  cover. 

At  least  once  a  year,  during 
mild  weather  when  windows  can 
be  opened  or  books  taken  out- 
doors, you  should  remove  all  your 
books,  air  them,  examine  them  for 
needed  repairs,  signs  of  dampness 
or  mildew,  and  discard  those  you 
no  longer  want  for  later  additions. 

lis  during  this  process  you  may 
discover  that  your  books  have 
been  invaded  by  the  small,  dread 
army  of  insects  who  add  the  stuff 
of  books  to  their  diets.  They  are 
generally  different  types  of  beetles, 
including  the  true  bookworm,  the 
drugstore  beetle,  and  the  white- 
marked,  leather  and  larder  beetles. 
By  their  ravages  shall  you  know 
them.  If  there  are  big  holes  in  the 
pages  and  the  book  nearly  falls 
apart,  you  may  surmise  your  ad- 
versary is  the  drugstore  beetle 
which  is  about  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  long,  light  brown  in  color, 
and  likes  not  only  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy  and  cheap  novels,  but 
such  diversified  products  as  drugs, 
chocolate,  and  beans.  An  expert 
fumigator  should  be  called  in. 

Though  paper,  leather,  wood, 
and  parchment  from  which  books 
are  made  are  natural  foods  for 
these  insects  and  therefore  would 
seem  to  be  an  inevitable  lure,  the 
marauders  are  not  as  prevalent  in 
temperate  regions  as  one  might  as- 
sume. They  breed  where  there  is 
excessive  darkness  or  dampness; 
light,  cleanliness,  and  the  correct 
temperature  are  the  most  effective 
weapons  against  them.  Book  lice, 
for  instance,  are  those  pale,  color- 
less, wingless  creatures  that  scurry 
across  a  page  if  disturbed  unex- 
pectedly. They  like  the  starchy 
paste  of  bookbindings  and  if  there 
are  any  around,  the  book  should 
be  subject  to  a  dry  heat  of  140 
degrees  F.  until  the  insects  disap- 
pear. They  are  not  very  injurious 
and  are  seldom  found  in  well-ven- 
tilated, frequently  used  volumes. 

Mention  should  be  made  how- 
ever, of  two  familiar  and  hated 
pests:  cockroaches,  which  feed  on 
leather  and  parchment  and  will 
completely  deface  a  book  to  get 
at  the  binding  paste  which  they 
particularly  fancy,  and  the  brown 
house  moth  which  sometimes  feeds 
during  its  larval  stage  on  books,  if 
they  are  kept  on  shelves  near  the 
floor.  Authorities  who  have  studied 
the  problem  in  the  country's 
largest  libraries  recommend  so- 
dium fluoride,  scattered  in  the 
path  of  the  cockroach,  but  this 
must  be  used  with  care  for  it  is 
poisonous  to  man  also.  Powdered 
borax  is  efficacious,  though  slower. 
Where  moths  have  been  permitted 
to  breed,  cocoons  will  be  found  on 
the  shelves  and  between  the 
covers;  the  room  should  be  sealed 


Sheraton  at  its  peak... in  a  mahogany  writing  table,  circa  1800. 

FROM  THE  FOUR  CENTURIES  SHOP 


Sloane 


w&i 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  47TH  •  NEW  YORK 

Washington  •  San  Francisco  •  Be-uerly  Hills  \ 


Prices,  postpaid, 
exquisitely  pached: 

4  mats  and  4  napkins  $8.00 
8  mats  and  8  napkins  16.00 
12  mats  and  12  napkins  24.00 
Center  runner,  if  desired 
$2.25  extra 


erpetuating  the  Flower  Show 


The  new  vogue  for  larger  designs  finds  its  perfect  expression 
in  this  hand-blocked  luncheon  set,  which  we  shall  introduce 
at  the  New  York  Flower  Show. 

Designed  by  an  eminent  artist,  the  original  loveliness  ol 
the  columbine  is  faithfully  reproduced  by  skilful  hand  block- 
ing in  delicate  shades. 

Two  color  combinations,  both  on  cream  colored  linen  with 
gray  shading:  Copenhagen  Blue,  or  Sunset  Pink. 
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A  HobLy 
Add  To  The  Joys 

Of  c  on  tented  Lvivm£ 


rHERE  is  so  much  being  said 
these  days  about:  "the  in- 
creased tempo  of  the  times,  and 
how  it  takes  it  out  of  one." 

"You  can't  change  the  times, 
but,"  the  doctors  say,  "you  can 
effectively  slow  yourself  down,  by 
having  a  care  freeing  hobby." 

If  it  happens  to  be  one  that  will 
add  a  bit  more  beauty  to  the  joys 
of  living,  then  so  much  the  better. 

Dr.  Yarian  of  Cleveland,  is  a 
strong  believer  in  such  hobbies, 


and  takes  his  own  medicine.  He 
grows  orchids  in  the  snug  little 
greenhouse  shown  above. 
There  are  a  surprising  number  of 
orchid  "hobby-ists"  for  whom  we 
have  built  such  hobby  houses. 
Contrary  to  general  impressions, 
orchids  are  neither  costly,  nor  are 
they  at  all  difficult  to  grow.  It's 
doubtful  if  there's  any  flower  that 
holds  quite  the  unending  interest 
or  is  as  full  of  mystic  charm. 
So  why  not  drop  us  a  line  and  let 
us  give  you  full  particulars? 


Lord  Sz  Burnham  Co. 


Ir 


VINCTOX 


N.  Y.— De 


Des  Plaines, 'III. — Dept.  A 


($ee  Our  Exhibits  at  the  U^ew  Tork,  'Boston 
and  'Philadelphia  Cjflower  ^hows 


WATER  SPECIALISTS 

Consultants  and  buildets  of  Brooks,  Swim- 
ming Pools.  Lakes,  etc.  Send  for  photos  of 
our  work.  Est.  1911. 

MORSE  &  MORSE 

1204  E.  Washington  .ane 
German'own.  Phila.,  Pa. 


FOR  FLOWERS- 

There's  everything  to  gain  when 
you  treat  flower  seeds  and  bulbs  with 
SEMESAN.  Easily  applied  as  a  dust 
or  liquid,  it  generally  increases 
germination  by  reducing  seed  rotting 
.  .  .  reduces  damping-oil  of  seedlings 
.  .  .  protects  against  seed-borne  soil 
contamination  .  .  .  usually  helps  to 
produce  sturdier  plants  with  more 
and  larger  blooms.  Ask  dealer  for  free 
flower  pamphlet.  Bayer  -  Semesan 
Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SEMESAN  is  available  in 
2-oz.  and  1-lb.  cans;  also 
in  10c  packets. 


COST  ONLY  V4C  TO  1° 
PER  POUND  OF  SEED 


THE  HODGSON  CAMP  COTTAGE... 
SET  IT  UP  OVER  THE  WEEK-END! 

It's  fun  putting  up  a  Hodgson  Camp  Cottage  made  of  lasting  oiled-cedar.  And  you 
don  t  need  to  be  a  mechanic.  Hodgson  does  all  the  carpentry  for  you.  Doors  are 
hung,  windows  placed,  joints  mitered  to  fit  snug  and  true,  roof  delivered  complete! 

You  merely  fit  the  sections  of  a  Hodgson  Camp  Cottage  together  and  lock  them 
tight  with  our  special  bolts.  No  sawing,  nailing,  or  painting!  Rustless  hardware.  Only 
$200  up.  Extra  rooms  easily  added.  See  the  Hodgson  Colonies  indoors  in  New  York 
or  Boston.  Or  write 
for  Catalog  XC-3, 
showing  houses, 
kennels,  green- 
houses, playhouses, 
etc. 


HODGSON 
CAMP  COTTAGES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co., 
1108  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
730  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


and  fumigated  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide or  hydrocyanic  gas. 

Xow,  while  all  your  books  are 
off  the  shelves  being  aired,  give 
them  their  annual  oil  treatment. 
It's  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary 
step  to  preserve  them.  Use  lano- 
lin, or  white  Vaseline,  on  leather 
bindings,  stroked  in  rapidly  over 
the  covers  with  the  fingers.  First 
do  the  back,  then  the  sides  and 
edges.  Just  as  one  massages  one's 
face,  one  should  rub  the  oil  gently 
into  the  leather;  putting  a  coating 
on  the  surface  does  not  help.  If  a 
gloss  is  desired  afterwards,  rub 
in  a  very  little  castor  oil — not 
too  much,  or  the  odor  will  linger. 

Give  two  applications  of  the  oil. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  give  more,  if 
needed;  you  will  know  if  your 
books  can  stand  more  by  watching 
how  fast  they  absorb  the  lanolin 
or  Vaseline.  Pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  back  edges  and  crease 
where  the  strain  is  the  greatest, 
and  then  let  the  books  dry  for  two 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  you 
may  rub  off  any  grease  that  re- 
mains. Be  careful  not  to  get  any 
oil  on  the  pages. 

If  the  leather  bindings  need 
cleaning,  use  a  little  paste  water 
and  apply  it  with  a  sponge.  Cloth 
bindings  may  be  cleaned  with  an 
art  eraser  or  with  the  white  of  an 
egg  beaten  to  a  froth.  If  there  are 
any  grease  spots,  try  benzine  or 
benzol.  A  more  delicate  operation 
involves  the  use  of  ether,  sprinkled 
around  the  spot  and  covered  by  a 
layer  of  blotting  paper.  A  hot  iron 
applied  will  draw  the  oil  into  the 
blotter.  Similarly,  grease  spots  on 
pages  themselves  are  removed  by 
using  kerosene,  then  a  layer  of 
fuller's  earth  and  a  blotter  on  each 
side  of  the  page.  The  iron  should 
be  as  hot  as  possible,  without 
scorching  the  paper. 

Some  of  your  books  will  need 
to  go  to  the  bindery  and,  whenever 
possible,  they  should  be  rebound 
in  their  own  boards.  You  will  not 
want  the  margins  cut,  nor  any  of 
the  flyleaves,  imprints,  autographs, 
or  bookplates  infringed  upon.  If  it 
is  a  set,  it  should,  of  course,  be 
bound  in  the  same  style  as  the 
other  volumes. 

Xow  you  may  put  your  books 
back  on  the  shelves.  After  all  this 
tender  care  which  you  have  lav- 
ished upon  them,  you  will  prob- 
ably feel  much  more  qualified  to 
say,  "Books  are  friends."  You 
will  certainly  feel  it.  though  you 
don't  say  it. 

Af  ox  terrier 
years  old 

{Continued  jrom  page  88) 

the  one  hundred  and  forty  odd 
years  of  its  existence. 

No  copy  can  do  credit  to  the 
original.  Nevertheless  the  out- 
standing illustration  which  accom- 
panies this  article  (page  38)  is  as 
near  a  facsimile  of  the  portrait  as 
color  photography  can  present. 

Little  did  John  Hoppner  think 
when  he  so  faithfully  portrayed  the 
old  playmate  and  companion  of 
the  Digby  children  even  to  its  torn 
ear,  an  honorable  scar  earned  while 


running  with  the  hounds,  thaihe 
was  forging  another  link  in  I 
chain  of  evidence  which  pn'es 
that  the  fox  terrier  is  one  of  jg. 
earliest  of  British  pure-bred  d<?. 
All  of  which  will  please  ^ 
searcher  for  fox  terrier  beginniis. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mora  if 
my  tale  would  seem  to  be 
when  you  begin  a  story  with  *'OI 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  small 
and  a  fox  terrier"  a  hundred  y 
more  or  less  is  of  no  conseque 

Spring  flower  shows 
from  coast  to  coast 

(Continued  jrom  page  61) 

generous  and  quite  fair  in 
praise  and  also  in  his  criticisi 
but  because  he  had  not  seen 
shows  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
he  could  not  realize  the  immeri 
strides  we  have  made,  even 
departments  he  considered  wea 
I  am  glad  that  Country  Li 
is  telling  its  readers  somethhi 
about  some  of  our  great  shov 
May  their  number  increase,  the 
weak  points  grow  strong,  and  the 
strong  points  stronger. 

SPRING  FLOWER 
SHOWS  OF  1959 


c 


ommenis 


U  E.  L.  D.  S 


evmoiq 


As  leading  examples  of  the  typ 
of  flower  show  described  b!l 
Mr.  Wister,  we  are  going  to  me 
tion  brieflv  those  that  will  be  he 
this  spring  in,  from  east  to  wes 
Boston,  (March  16  to  21).  Ne 
York  (March  13  to  18),  Philade 
phia  (March  20  to  25),  Detroij 
(March  25  to  April  2),  Chicag 
(March  25  to  April  2),  St.  Louil 
(March    18    to    26),  Pasaden^, 
(March  30  to  April   2).  Sant 
Barbara  (March  31  to  April  2)8 
Sacramento   (dates  not  yet  an 
nounced),  and  Oakland,  Califor 
nia  (April  27  to  30).  The  Nationa 
Flower  and  Garden  Show  of  thJ 
Society  of  American  Florists,  helq 
this  year  in  Houston,  Texas,  thd 
week  of  February  12,  is  not  in-J 
eluded  because  it  is  sponsored  anc 
staged  entirely  bv  a  trade  organic 
zation;  nevertheless,  it  should  bfj 
recognized  as  one  of  the  principal 
factors  responsible  for  the  others( 
Since  it  was  first  staged  in  Chi-; 
cago  in  1909,  the  National  Flower! 
Show,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Soch 
ety's  convention,  has  been  held  in 
many  cities,  and  frequently  the) 
enthusiasm   and   interest  it  has 
aroused  have  resulted  in,  local  or- 
ganization activity  and  plans  for 
future,  local  flower  shows,  some  of 
which  have  subsequently  attained 
national  character  and  prestige. 

Such  stimulus  was  not  needed, 
however,  to  inaugurate  the  annual 
spring  flower  show  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  for 
that  began  sixty-eight  years  ago. 
As  sponsor,  the  Society  has  the 
cooperation  of  garden  clubs,  the 
North  Shore  and  Cape  Cod  Horti- 
cultural Societies,  the  State  Col- 
lege and  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, the  New  England  Carnation 
Growers,  the  New  England  Wild 
Flower  Preservation  Societv.  the 
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rb  Society  of  America,  the  Bos- 
i  Gardeners  and  Florists  Club, 
i  the  local  branch  of  the  Na- 
nal  Association  of  Gardeners, 
ain  this  year  it  will  fill  the  three 
more  acres  of  floor  space  in  an- 
nt  Mechanics  Building  with  ex- 
iits  from  all  over  New  England 
j  some  farther  flung  points, 
tut  sixty  per  cent  of  which  are 
ered  by  estate  owners  or  ama- 
ir  gardeners  and  garden  club 
mbers.  Features  of  the  1939 
ledule  are  a  series  of  historical 
-dens,  and  planting  for  a  gen- 
man's  estate,  but  as  a  whole  the 
)w  will  be,  a?  always,  a  definite 
.icational  project  with  special 
phasis  on   conservation.  This 
isistentlv  continued  policy  has 
;rted  a  tremendous  influence  on 
rdening  progress  in  the  region. 
In  New  York,  the  twenty-sixth 
ternational   Flower   Show  will 
ce  more  occupy  four  acres  of 
ice  on  four  full  floors  of  the 
and  Central  Palace  and.  it  is 
ie  to  say,  will  attract  a  larger 
endance  than  is  drawn  by  any 
ler    kind    of    exposition  held 
ere.  The  Horticultural  Society 
New  York  and  the  New  York 
orists    Club,    the  traditional 
onsors,  will  as  usual  have  the 
operation  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
1  merica,  the  Federated  Garden 
lubs  of  New  York  State,  the 
irden  Club  of  New  Jersey,  and 
e  city's  two  botanical  gardens, 
his  show  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
Dn  of  the  influence  of  the  Na- 
jnal:  in  fact  it  was  the  third 
ational  Show,  staged  in  New 
ork  in  the  Spring  of  1913.  to 
hich  the  name  "International'' 
as  first  given  because  of  the 
pesence  of  a  number  of  foreign 
Drticulturists  and  exhibits.  For 
vo  years,  the  ground  floor  of  the 
alace  was  adequate;  from  1915 
)  1925  additional  space  on  the 
lezzanine  was  used;  the  next  six 
aows  called  for  three  floors,  and 
nee  1932  four  full  floors  have 
een  required  for  the  displays  of 
ner  and  finer  material.  It  is  im- 
■ossible  to  measure  in  concrete 
erms  the  effect  this  show  has  had. 
ot   only   on    the  Metropolitan 
irea  with  its  thousands  of  home 
ardens,     but     on  horticulture 
hroughout  the  country;  but  there 
s  no  question  but  that  it  repre- 
ents  the  supreme  achievement  of 
inish  and   perfection   in  flower 
how  displays.  And  it  is  note- 
vorthy   for   having  inaugurated 
nd  made  popular  the  small,  inti- 
tiate,  practical  garden  displays 
hat  both  create  visions  for  the 
mall  home  owner  to  admire  and 
irovide  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
ealize  them. 

Philadelphia's  1939  spring 
lower  show  will  be  its  sixteenth. 
)eveloped  along  educational 
ines  with  the  idea  of  advancing 
loriculture,  horticulture,  and  civic 
leautification  through  the  arous- 
tig  of  greater  public  information, 
his  exhibition  has,  as  Mr.  Wister 
las  pointed  out,  the  advantage  of 
:  splendidly  spacious  building — 
he  Commercial  Museum  —  in 
vhich  real  vistas  can  be  created. 
The  Michigan  Flower  and  Gar- 


den Exhibition  also  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  a  spacious  setting,  the 
Detroit  Convention  Hall  providing 
210,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
on  which,  this  year,  will  be  shown 
more  than  400  amateur  exhibits, 
about  one  hundred  commercial  dis- 
plays, and  entries  from  nearly  a 
score  of  private  estates  in  addition 
to  public  parks,  botanic  gardens, 
etc.  Exceeding  in  size  anything 
heretofore  shown  in  a  flower  show 
will  be  the  15,000  square  foot 
jungle  garden  of  the  Detroit 
Zoological  Park,  including  tropical 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  a  large  pool  vitalized  by  a 
flock  of  flamingos.  Also  for  the 
first  time,  it  is  proposed  to  release 
500  song  birds  to  fly  about  as  they 
will  through  the  vast  building.  As 
elsewhere,  the  effect  of  the  fifteen 
shows  that  have  been  held  in  De- 
troit has  been  clearly  evident  in 
the  increasing  number  of  home  gar- 
deners and  the  improved  appear- 
ance of  neighborhoods  throughout 
this  particular  area. 

Of  all  the  country's  major 
flower  shows,  Chicago's  Navy 
Pier  exhibition  is  the  only  one  [ 
staged  and  managed  entirely  by 
garden  club  women.  The  allied 
florist  trade  organizations  cooper- 
ate to  the  extent  of  entering  com- 
petitive displays  and  making 
commercial  exhibits,  but  the  great  | 
majority  of  the  entries — about  120  \ 
this  year — are  made  by  garden 
clubs  or  their  individual  members. 
Gardens  planned  and  planted  by 
the  four  large  professional  horti- 
cultural societies  of  the  region  are 
also  a  strong  attraction  each  year. 
The  theme  of  the  1939  show — the 
thirteenth — is  "The  Horticultural 
History  of  Illinois,"  and  its  ar- 
rangement will  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate the  development  of 
gardening  from  the  days  of  the 
primeval  forest  (a  bit  of  which 
will  be  reproduced  at  the  en- 
trance) down  to  the  present,  and 
possibly  tomorrow. 

St.  Louis'  first  large  flower 
show  was  the  1933  National.  Two 
vears  later  a  local  flower  show 
association  had  been  formed  and 
another  exhibition  staged.  A  third 
followed  in  1938  and  now,  with 
the  association  incorporated  on  a 
permanent  basis,  it  is  expected  to 
hold  one  each  year,  seven  acres  of 
space  being  available  in  three 
buildings  of  the  Arena  just  across 
from  Forest  Park.  Estate  garden 
classes,  an  innovation  in  1938, 
were  so  successful  that  increased  I 
entries  in  the  class  are  assured  this 
year,  and  exhibits  from  England 
and  Hawaii  promise  to  give  the 
exhibition  an  international  touch. 
Garden  interest  in  and  around  St. 
Louis  has  long  been  promoted  by 
the  famous  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  and  now  the  flower  show 
has  made»  a  place  for  itself  as  an 
additional  influence  whose  effect 
is.  reflected  in  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  neighborhood  garden  clubs 
and  the  optimistic  business  reports 
of  nurserymen  and  florists. 

The  Southern  California  Flower 
Show,  held  in  Pasadena  twice  a 
year  since  1906,  passed  a  mile- 
stone last  fall  when  it  was  staged  I 


This  Worthington  Park  Ranger  (with  accessories)  was  de- 
livered on  Christmas  Eve  to  a  prominent  estate  owner 
outside  of  Philadelphia  as  a  gift  from  his  wife. 


A  WORTHINGTON  PARK  RANGER 

the  perfect  gift 

FOR  YOUR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Whether  you  give  it  yourself  or  whether  it  is  given  as  a  Christmas, 
birthday  or  anniversary  present  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  an- 
other, a  Worthington  Park  Ranger  is  the  ideal  gift  to  anyone  concerned 
in  the  economical  maintenance  of  a  country  estate.  It  solves  all  your 
mowing  problems — lawns,  hay,  and  weeds.  The  handy,  trailer  dump  cart 
solves  your  hauling  problems  —  sod,  sand,  dirt,  gravel,  stone,  manure. 
There  are  rollers  for  lawns  and  driveways,  too;  and  an  easily  attached 
snowplow  to  keep  you  dug  out  all  winter.  The  power  take-off  operates 
pumps,  compost  mixers,  sprayers,  rotary  brushes,  saws,  etc.,  and  saves 
you  the  expense  of  much  extra  equipment. 

All  Worthington  equipment  is  sturdily  built  for  a  long  life  of  econom- 
ical, trouble-free  opera- 
tion. The  Worthington 
distributor  in  your 
neighborhood,  or  your 
own  local  garage  can 
give  it  promptly  what- 
ever service  it  may 
ever  require. 

The  Worthington 
Park  Ranger  is  recom- 
mended only  for  estates 
of  10  acres  or  larger 
where  its  performance 
is  noticeably  more  economical  than  smaller,  cheaper  mowing  units. 
Hundreds  of  such  estates,  thousands  of  golf  courses  all  over  the  world, 
schools,  universities  and  colleges;  park  and  highway  departments  find 
in  Worthington  equipment,  complete  operating  satisfaction  at  tremen- 
dously lower  cost. 

Investigate  this  modern  method  of  mowing.  You  will  find  it  an  es- 
pecially valuable  aid  to  more  efficient  management  and  it  will  pay  for 
itself  quickly  in  time,  money  and  man-power  saved. 

Worthington  Mower  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE:  STROUDSBURG,  PA.    •    SALES  AGENCIES:  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Tear  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today  for  illustrated 
catalogue,  or  at  your  request  a  representative  will  call. 

WORTHINGTON  MOWER  CO.       •       STROUDSBURG,  PA.        •        DEPT.  CL  MR 
I  Please  send  catalogue  on  your  equipment  at  no  obligation. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE 


Oversize  pneumatic  tires  enable  the  Park  Ranger 
— with  cutting  units  raised  —  to  cross  driveways 
or  foot  paths  without  injury  to  curbs. 
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TcdroDomrcq 

has  1 

ompang  manners 


During  your  bridge  party  you  suggest  a  drink.  Why  not 
make  it  Sherry,  that  is  so  simple  to  serve?  No  getting 
up  to  mix  drinks,  no  hurried  visits  to  the  refrigerator, 
and  your  friends  will  love  this  delicious  refreshment 
ready  at  their  elbow. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Domecq  family, 
"the  Sherry  family,"  as  they  are  called  in  Spain,  have 
had  the  answer  to  your  entertaining  problem  in  their 
cellars.  And  you  can  have  it  at  home  if  you  just  re- 
member this  sophisticated  truth:  "You'd  better  make  it 
Sherry— and  it's  best  to  say  Domecq." 


COMEX  TRADING  COMPANY,  INC. 


Radio  City,  New  York 


200  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco 


■Pj-  Pedro  iDomecci 

i  ■ — Jm 


Botlhd  in  Jerez,  Spain.  Alcohol  18  to  20%  by  volume 


Tuberous-rooted  BEGONIAS 

If  you  have  a  collection  of  these  Tuberous  Begonias 
I  am  sure  you  will  say  they  are  "the  world's  most 
glorious  flowers."  Few,  if  any,  flowers  show  such  lovely 
colors — varying  from  snowy  white  to  crimson,  dainty 
rose  to  scarlet,  yellow  and  orange.  Blooms  from  5  to  8 
inches  across. 

For  bedding  in  shaded  spots,  for  sheltered  porch 
boxes,  and  for  pots  and  hanging  baskets,  these  Tuberous 
Begonias  are  unexcelled.  With  each  order  I  send  full 
instructions  for  culture,  so  that  your  success  should 
be  sure  from  the  start. 

(your  color  choice)  $5.00 
(your  color  choice, 
extra  large)  .  .  .  .  7.50 
Twelve  Tubers  (Camellia -flowered )  10.00 

All  postpaid.  Send  P.O.  Money  Order  or  Check 
Be  sure  to  have  these  Begonias  this  year — don't  wait 
longer. 

Order  early  to  secure  choice  colors.  We  also  supply  pot- 
ting-soil  for  Begonias. 

HOWARD  R.  RICH,  Box  5,  Atlantic,  Maine 


Twelve  Tubers 
Twelve  Tubers 


Beautiful  Book 
about  Begonias 

tells  about  prize-winning 
types  and  varieties,  pic- 
tures several  in  natural 
color  and  in  photo-plates. 
One  of  the  finest  brochures 
published.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 


This  beautiful  en- 
graved brochure 
"Preservation  of 
your  fine  books.  The 
art  of  repairing  and 
refurbishing, "mailed 
free  upon  request — 
Write  for  it  today.' 


Reflect  Cultured  Taste 

Possessors  of  fine  literature  know  the 
value  of  leather  bindings.  Enjoyment 
of  literary  excellence  is  enhanced 
when  books  are  bound  to  reflect  their 
worth.  Beautiful  Levant  leather,  care- 
fid  handsewing,  silk  lining,  gold  and 
blind  tooling,  hand  crafted,  add  years 
to  favorite  volumes.  Your  dealer  has 
complete  sets  or  single  volumes  in  a 
wide  variety  of  Monastery  Hill  Bind- 
ings. If  they  are  not  available  in 
your  community,  write  us. 


Since  1S6S 

Dept.  A      1759  BELMONT  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


in  the  new  Fannie  E.  Morrison 
Memorial  Center,  where  the 
17,500  square  feet  of  floor  space 
in  the  four  main  buildings  are 
supplemented  by  25,000  square 
feet  available  for  outdoor  exhibits. 
The  buildings  were  designed  espe- 
cially for  flower  exhibitions  taking 
into  consideration  the  special  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  section. 
The  only  definite  information 
available  about  the  coming  show 
is  that  daffodils  and  flowering 
trees  are  going  to  be  especially 
emphasized  this  year. 

The  annual  Santa  Barbara 
County  flower  show  is  one  of 
the  smaller  of  the  noteworthy 
spring  festivals,  but  under  the 
management  of  the  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society  it  has  won 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
local  press,  the  Little  Gar- 
den and  Montecito  Garden  Clubs, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  Community  Arts  Association, 
becoming  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  in  a  seasonal  program  that 
has  won  for  Santa  Barbara  coun- 
trywide admiration.  With  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  its  exhibits  from 
the  magnificent  private  estates  of 
the  vicinity,  and  forty  or  more 
made  by  garden-loving  amateurs, 
the  show  is  a  most  satisfying 
demonstration  of  the  wealth  of 
local  plant  material  and  also  the 
excellence  with  which  it  is  grown 
and  utilized. 

Similarly  local  in  scope  and  pre- 
dominantly amateur  in  character 
(although  the  commercial  entries 
are  always  outstanding  in  quality 
and  interesting),  the  annual  Sac- 
ramento Spring  Flower  Show  has 
attained  its  sixteenth  birthday. 
Sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  held  in  the  Assem- 
bly Building  of  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  it  has  brought  about  that 
same  augmented  pride  and  interest 
in  home  grounds  and  gardens  that 
follow  such  exhibitions  wherever 
they  are  held.  But  details  of  the 
1939  edition  are  not  yet  settled. 

The  California  Spring  Garden 
Show,  held  annually  in  the  huge 
Oakland  Exposition  Building  and 
now  ten  years  old,  enables  this 
review  to  end  on  a  high  note. 
While  it  is  primarily  local,  inter- 
national interest  will  this  year  be 
supplied  by  exhibits,  from  the 
University  of  California  Botanical 
Gardens,  of  material  obtained  by 
the  Rock  Expedition  to  Thibet  and 
Prof.  Harper  Goodspeed's  explora- 
tions in  the  Andes. 

The  California  Spring  Show,  says 
one  who  has  been  close  to  it  for 
some  years,  has  become  the  out- 
standing event  of  its  kind  in  the 
West.  It  is  essentially  amateur  in 
its  organization,  the  original  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed 
from  the  Business  Men's  Club  of 
Oakland.  Approximately  forty 
clubs  and  horticultural  societies 
with  a  total  membership  in  excess 
of  5,000  participate  in  the  show, 
which  has  become  an  annual  hor- 
ticultural conclave  of  absorbing 
interest  as  well  as  a  social  event. 
Its  ''first  night"'  or  sponsors'  pre- 
view is  an  affair  of  social  brilliance 


n 
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surpassed    only    by    the  0[ 
Formal  dress  is  required  and 
attendance  of  approximately 
thousand  constitutes  a  social 
ister  of  Northern  California 
a  generous  representation  from 
rest  of  the  state. 

The  whole  exhibition  is 
veloped  around  an  an 
"theme."'  an  over-all  unity  of 
cept  that  has  required  a  fine 
gree  of  cooperation  but  led  to  cj 
standing  results.  "Moorish 
dens,"  "English  Gardens,"  ftItalii 
Gardens,"  "Chateau  Gardens  »f 
France"  have  been  some  of  e 
keynotes  in  the  past,  but  this  si 
son  the  theme  will  be  not 
garden  style  of  a  given  coun 
or  period,  but  the  consciousness 
and  desire  for  perfection  in  hu 
surroundings  as  tvpified 
"Shangri-La"  in  James  Hilto 
"Lost  Horizon." 

Oakland's  exhibition  is  definit 
a  garden  show  and  its  exhibits 
cut  flowers,  while  interesting, 
but  a  minor  feature.  Since  the  g 
den  units  are  required  to  adh 
to  a  theme,  there  is  produced 
unified,  harmonious  ensemble  ai 
a  spectacle  of  high  emotional  a 
peal  which  has  a  striking  effe 
upon  both  visitors  and  those  w. 
take  part  in  planning  and  creati: 
it.  While  not  officially  related 
the  Golden  Gate  Exposition,  it  w 
provide  a  definitely  correlat 
mainland  event.  One  novel  featu 
will  be  the  joint  effect  of  so 
twenty-five  garden  clubs  in  an  ou 
door  section  devoted  to  model  ga 
dens.  Each  will  contribute  its  i 
terpretation  of  a  patio  garden 
wild  flower  garden,  an  "intima 
garden  featuring  shrines"  or  so 
other  type  which  is  of  special  tim 
liness  or  application. 

Yacl 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

BLUE  W  ATER  MEDAL.  Th 

Cruising  Club   of   America  ha 
again  awarded  its  annual  Blu 
Water  Medal  for  "the  year's  mos 
meritorious  example  of  seaman 
ship"  to  a  skipper  who  complet 
a  deepwater  cruise  with  a  mini 
mum  of  fuss  and  furore  and 
maximum  of  careful  preparatio 
and  competent  execution.  The  if 
cipient  of  the  1938  medal  is  Com 
mander   R.   D.   Graham,  retired 
British  naval  officer  who  turned 
up  in  Bermuda  at  the  time  the 
fleet  was  in  there  after  the  Ber- 
muda race  last  June.  He  and  his 
twenty-year-old  daughter  fetched 
Bermuda  at  the  end  of  a  rather 
uneventful    eight-weeks  passage 
from  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland,  in  his 
35-foot  cutter  Caplin,  and  came 
ashore  with  as  much  fanfare  and 
heroics  as  if  they'd  just  been  out 
fishing  along  the  reefs.  The  Cruis- 
ing Club's  committee  on  awards 
has  quite  a  problem.  It  would  be 
easy  to  hand  this  highly-prized  an- 
nual recognition  out  to  some  expe- 
dition that  had  been  conducted 
amid  an  uproar  of  tub-thumping 
and  heroics,  mock  or  otherwise. 
But  the  club's  conception  of  its 
medal  is  that  it  wasn't  meant  as 
a  reward  for  a  nautical  circus,  or 
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Roses 

by  Bobbink  &  Atkins 

Lovely,  fragrant  Roses,  will  give  rich 
colors  to  your  garden  from  June  until 
frost.  Other  flowers  have  merit  and 
charm,  hut  the  Rose  still  remains  the 
Queen  of  the  Floral  Kingdom. 

Without  douht,  the  B.  it  A.  group  of 
Roses  is  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive collection  in  America.  Here  are 
descendants  of  the  Roses  that  nourished 
in  the  gardens  of  Louis  XIV  at  Ver- 
sailles. Here  are  the  newest  Roses  from 
European  and  American  originators. 
Here  are  the  familiar  varieties  that  are 
popular  in  all  gardens. 

B.  &  A.  Roses  are  low-budded, 

two-year-old,  field-grown  plants 

Experienced  gardeners  know  the 
quality  of  B.  &  A.  Roses,  and  heginners 
BBS)  plant  these  Roses  with  full  confi- 
dence that  their  fondest  hopes  will  be 
realized. 

Full  descriptions  of  B.  &  A.  Roses, 
bird;  perennial  plants,  flowering  shrubs, 
and  hundreds  of  other  valued  garden 
needs  are  given  in  the 

Bobbink  &  Atkins  Catalogue 

A  booklet  of  48  large  pages,  showing 
in  natural  color  a  score  ot  Roses,  and 
many  other  plants  that  will  increase  th 
value  and  beauty  of  your  garden.  A 
copy  of  this  hook  will  be  mailed  on 
request  (no  charge). 

BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

Rutherford  32  New  Jersey 


AMERICAN  HEADQUARTERS 
for 

FLOWERING  TREES  and  VINES 

Roseflowering  Japan  Cherries 
Chinese  Flowering  Crabapples 
Oriental  Magnolias 
Double  Flowering  Peach 
Flowering  Apricots 
Clematis  in  36  colorful  varieties 
Wistaria  from  the  Orient 

copyrighted  book  of  50  pages  on 
Flowering  Trees  appraising  the 
varieties — 20(?. 

book  of  cultural  directions  and  de- 
scription of  20  sorts  of  Wistaria  in 
lavender,  purple,  blush,  pink  and 
white,  flower  clusters  ranging  from 
six  inches  to  over  four  feet  long — 
10(?  a  copy. 

990  Montgomery  Avenue 
4RBERTH  PENNSYLVANIA 


one  which  is  always  making  the 
papers  as  a  result  of  getting  into 
trouble  by  bad  management  and 
out  of  it  again  by  good  luck. 
Casual  and  competent  deepwatcr 
cruises  like  Graham's,  or  Charley 
Atwater's  1937  cruise  to  Iceland, 
are  what  the  club  means  by  "meri- 
torious seamanship."  The  com- 
mittee's problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  such  a  cruise  is  so  well  car- 
ried out  that  they're  apt  not  to 
hear  about  it  at  all  except  quite 
by  accident. 

Commander  Graham  is  an  old 
hand  at  the  game.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  an  even  smaller  cutter,  he 
cruised  from  England  to  New- 
foundland, Labrador,  Bermuda, 
and  home  again  single-handed,  and 
his  little  book  about  it,  "Rough 
Passage,"  is  greatly  admired  by 
offshore  cruising  men. 

I  tie  luck  o{  flie  Irisk 

{Continued  from  page  72) 

"Then  may  the  saints  preserve 
us  from  going  that  way,"  says  I, 
"for  I'll  have  me  full  o'  hardships 
what  with  strange  hounds  an' 
strange  country,  let  alone  climb- 
ing up  clifts." 

"Arrah,  you'll  have  no  trouble 
at  all;  half  the  hounds  was  your 
own,  and  doesn't  old  Dan  know 
the  country  like  the  palm  of 
his  hand  an'  him  hunting  it  for 
fifty  years  and  his  father  before 
him.  I  gave  him  old  Pegeen  this 
morning  an'  there's  not  a  gap  in 
the  country  she  wouldn't  know; 
sure  she  made  most  of  them  her- 
self. Time's  up — !"  says  he  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  an'  I  give  a  few 
blashts  o'  the  horn  an'  away  with 
us  down  the  hill  to  the  first  cover. 

'Tis  a  bad  thing  to  start  down 
hill  first  off  at  any  time,  but  what 
with  the  pups  bein'  a  bit  eagerlike 
an'  Tim  and  old  Dan  havin'  to 
make  great  use  of  their  whips,  an' 
the  dint  o'  people  there  was  in  it, 
with  ponies  an'  all  sorts,  devil  such 
a  kickin'  an'  buckin'  ever  you  seen. 
I  thought  surely  they'd  have  the 
hounds  trampled  under  their  feet 
before  we'd  get  into  the  cover.  I 
could  lose  me  life  cursin'  for  all 
the  good  it  would  do  me,  and  in- 
deed I  was  none  too  easy  meself, 
what  wid  old  Bally  havin'  the  fill] 
up  o'  a  tin  basin  o'  oats  that  morn- 
ing and  him  hearin'  the  horses 
boltin'  and  batterin'  down  the  hill 
behind  him. 

Well,  as  soon  as  ever  we  threw 
into  the  little  wood  that  was  in 
the  bottom,  I  heard  a  screech  from 
old  Dan  up  on  the  side  hill.  "Gone 
away,  forad,  forad!"  An'  we 
rattled  the  hounds  through  to  the 
open  where  old  Fiddler  hit  it  off 
and  away  with  the  lot  o'  them. 
An'  believe  me,  that's  when  we  got 
satisfaction  out  o'  the  horses,  what 
with  the  hill  an'  the  deep  goin' 
devil  a  buck  there  was  in  the  lot 
o'  them  when  we  got  to  the  top. 
And  what  was  in  it  there  but  a  big 
spalpeen  of  a  wall  an'  the  hounds 
goin'  on  over  it  givin'  a  grand  cry. 
I  seen  old  Dan  before  me  makin' 
for  a  place  that  had  a  couple  o' 
stones  knocked  down  off  the  top 
of  it,  an'  he  gives  the  old  mare 


THE  NEWEST  THING  IN  TRACTORS 
^  YARD  AND  GARDEN  WORK 


STYLED  to  please  the  most  particular  eye  ...  so  easy  to  handle  a 
boy  can  drive  it  ...  so  light  in  weight  it  works  on  the  finest  lawns 
without  damage  to  the  turf.  There,  briefly,  you  have  the  Model  "L" 
— the  new  tractor  designed  by  the  John  Deere  organization  for  estate 
owners  and  other  small  power  users. 

If  you  haven't  seen  this  new  tractor,  by  all  means  arrange  to  do  so. 
It's  your  opportunity  to  get  a  modern,  quality-built  power  unit  with 
rll  the  time-proved  advantages  of  John 
Deere  simplicity,  economy,  and  long  life. 
It  drives  just  like  your  automobile,  with 
foot  clutch  and  standard  gear  shift. 
With  its  adjustable  rear  wheel  spacing, 
its  narrow,  compact 
design,  its  short- 
turning,  light  weight, 
and  rubber  tires,  you 
will  find  it  perfectly 
suited  to  all  of  your 
yard  and  garden 
work. 

Write  today  for  free 
folder  and  name  of  your 
nearest  John  Deere 
dealer.  Address  your 
card  or  letter  to  JOHN 
DEERE,  Moline,  111.' 
Dept.  J-5i. 


JOHN  DEERE  THotUC'V 


FOREST  PLANTING  STOCK 


GUARANTEED 
TO  GROW 


Trees 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTING  STOCK 

Reduce  Taxes  on  Idle  Land.    Plant  Trees  for 
Sound   Investment.    We  Contract  to  Plant. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

MUSSER  FORESTS  INC.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


STEARNS 


POWER 

Lawn  Mowers 


GREATER  VALUES  THAN  EVER 

10  Models— Priced  from  $69.50  to  $260.00 
6  Wheel-Drive  and  4  Roll-Drive 
The  exceptional  values  in  these  10  power  lawn 
mower  models — from  18"  to  27"  cut — deserve 
your  attention.  They  are  simple  and  easy 
to  start  and  to  operate;  entirely  free  from 
complicated  mechanism,  yet  each 
model   includes   every  tested  and 
proved  Stearns  feature. 

Each  model  is  as  outstanding  in  quality, 
performance  and  operating  economy  as 
in  price.  Briggs  &  Stratton  motor  in 
every  machine.  All  models  are  rubber-tire 
equipped. 

Ask  Your  Hardware  Dealer  or  Write  Us  for  Catalog  No.  63 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.      estab  1864      SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Speaking  oj  STATION  WAGONS 

—here's  the  best  a  low  price  can  buy! 


It  isn't  true  that  a  station  wagon  must  be  more 
useful  than  ornamental!  Because  Pontiac  builds  a 
big,  streamlined,  eight -passenger  beauty — with  a 
walnut-panelled  natural  wood  body — that  you'll 
be  proud  to  see  in  your  driveway.  Incidentally, 
it's  a  marvel  for  comfort  and  thrift  —  and  the 
price  is  lower  than  ever ! 

N4fcffe4~)t    '',''"'''rt>^  at  Pontiac,  Michigan. 
tT Price  subject  to  change  without 


Pontiac 


AMERICAS  F/NEST 
STATION  WAGON 


PYRONEEL 

Sstate  Type  INCINERATORS 

Consume  all 
household  and 
farm  waste  with- 
out fuel.  Odor- 
less. Sanitary. 
Ashes  clean  for 
garden  use. 
Many  architec- 
tural effects.  No 
skilled  labor  re- 
quired. We  fur- 
nish complete 
drawings  and 
parts.  Quota- 
tions on  request. 

Write  for 
Pamphlet  #18. 

THE    PYRONEEL  CO. 

370  LEXINGTON  AVE.         NEW  YORK 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 
• 

Payment  Conditional 

on  Success 


Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DUBOIS  WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


A  charming  fence  for  your  house.  DUBOIS 
French  Fence  is  not  only  lovely  to  look  at 
but  is  practical  as  well — -Note  in  this  picture 
how  it  screens  from  auto  glare;  how  it  protects 
and  gives  privacy  to  all  within  its  friendly 
enclosure.  Easy  to  erect;  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Comes  in  several  lengths  and  spacings  ap- 
propriate for  country  estate,  suburban  home, 
city  lot,  penthouse,  and  root  terrace. 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet  C  •  Order 
now  for  immediate  or  later  delivery  and 
secure  ad  vantage  of  present  Zoic  winter 
prices. 

Also  Old  Enslish  Hurdle  and 
Old-Fashioned   Post   &  Rait 


DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES,  Inc. 


01  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

ranch — Lincoln  Highway.  Paoli.  Pa. 
Pacific  Coast  Branch — Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


a  belt  an'  away  at  it  the  same  as 
he'd  be  ridin'  a  race.  That's  a  ter- 
rible pace  he  has  on  him  to  be 
jumpin'  down  into  that  plough  on 
the  far  side,  I  thought  to  meself, 
but  I  needn't  have  troubled  me 
head  for  when  they  come  in  under 
the  wall  what  does  Pegeen  do  but 
stick  her  toes  in  the  mud  an'  the 
two  o'  them  squat  down  the  way 
they'd  be  layin'  an  egg  and  over 
with  them  as  easy  as  you  please. 
I  put  Bally  at  it  an'  he  jumped 
it  very  clever  only  sinkin'  deep  in 
the  plough  when  he  landed. 

The  hounds  was  hard  put  to  it 
then  to  get  a  smell  of  the  fox,  till 
I  heard  a  screech  from  a  boy  be- 
yond standin'  on  the  wall.  "He's 
gone  east!"  says  he,  an'  off  wid 
the  lot  o'  us  flounderin'  and  splash- 
in'  through  the  mud  till  we  come 
out  on  the  other  side  into  a  little 
lane  where  they  hit  it  off  again 
an'  went  roarin'  away  before  us. 
A  narrow  kind  o'  a  bohireen  it 
was,  with  big  walls  on  the  two 
sides,  an'  all  the  horses  there  was 
in  it  was  squeezed  in  as  throng  as 
three  in  a  bed,  when  what  do  I  see 
at  the  far  end  only  a  great  mon- 
ster of  a  river!  Sure  it  was  made 
the  way  cows  an'  all  could  be  goin' 
down  to  the  water.  A  great  tree 
there  was  fallen  across  it  an'  I  seen 
in  a  minute  that  was  the  way  Mr. 
Fox  had  gone  for  himself,  for  Har- 
mony was  up  it  strivin'  to  keep 
her  holt  with  the  rest  o'  them 
pushin'  an'  howlin'  behind  her.  I 
let  a  roar  to  old  Dan  then  to  know 
if  there  was  any  way  we'd  be 
gettin'  over  it  ourselves. 

"Sure,"  he  says,  "  'tis  only  a 
bit  of  a  ditch." 

"Ditch,  is  it?"  says  I.  "Faith 
'tis  more  like  an  arm  o'  the  sea!" 
But  he  says  neither  here  nor  there 
to  me  only  gives  Pegeen  a  belt  of 
his  stick  an'  down  into  it  wid  the 
two  o'  them.  I  take  a  good  look 
at  the  walls  on  the  sides  of  me  an' 
the  dint  o'  people  there  was  behind 
me,  an'  says  to  meself,  "Like  it  or 
no,  Con,  it's  swimmin'  you'll  be 
this  day,  and  may  the  saints  have 
mercy  on  you."  I  gave  Bally  a 
couple  o'  kicks  then  to  raise  his 
heart  for  him,  and  down  into  it 
we  go.  I  tuck  me  feet  up  the  best 
way  I  could  an'  got  a  good  holt 
of  the  mane,  an'  what  with 
splashin'  an'  swimmin'  we  come 
out  of  it  as  well  as  another. 

When  we  come  up  the  hounds 
were  screeching  away  before  us, 
an'  what  wid  the  heavy  goin'  we 
was  hard  pushed  to  keep  a  sight 
o'  them.  When  we'd  galloped  a 
ways  we  seen  them  swing  off  to 
the  right  into  a  woodsy  place  that 
was  in  it  an'  then  not  a  word  we 
heard  out  o'  them  till  we  was  close 
in  to  it  when  they  all  seemed  to 
hit  it  off  again  an'  go  bursting 
away  on  the  far  side. 

"I  thought  sure  he  had  them 
beshted,"  says  Dan,  "or  maybe  it 
was  into  his  hole  he'd  gone  in 
them  rocks.  But  it's  north  he's 
gone  now  an'  'twould  be  as  well 
for  us  to  kape  to  the  road  an'  see 
can  we  pick  them  up  beyond  for 
indeed  that's  a  cross  place  they're 
in  now  in  any  case." 

Tim  come  along  then  an'  such 


a  sight  never  you  seen;  Moi;n 
had  shlipt  back  with  him  coal 
out  o'  the  river,  an'  every  bit  at 
was  on  him  was  distroyed  with:ie 
guther. 

"I  didn't  think  them  old  hou]$ 
had  it  in  thim  to  leg  away  jl 
this,"  he  says.  "Listen  to  tu 
now;  you'd  say  the  fairies  u 
after  them!" 

We  come  down  over  a  bank  V 
a  ditch  into  the  road  an'  \vhente 
horses  felt  somethin'  solid  un>r 
their  feet,  an'  not  to  be"  sinly 
in  over  their  fetlocks  every  sp 
they'd  take,  they  rattled  along  e 
one  pace  always  the  same  a;a 
train.  When  we  come  to  the  cro.  I 
roads,  what  was  in  it  standin'  a 
top  o'  the  bank,  thrashin'  ab  t 
wid  a  stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  2 
screechin'  like  the  Kilkenny  al  l 
but  me  brave  William. 

"Look  at  he,"  says  Dan.  "Hj 
clean  mad  altogether.  Sure  hi  I 
tear  iron!" 

"What  have  you,  William?"  sJ 
I,  pullin'  Bally  up  beside  him) 

"What  have  I,  is  it?"  says  \vj  J 
liam  then,  an'  I  wouldn't  like  n  i 
be  tellin'  you  the  names  he  pa 
to  me.  "It's  a  deer  they  have  a 
him  gone  to  the  mountain  an'  |i  I 
the  hounds  after  him,  an'  ysu  tel  j 
in'  me  they'd  not  look  at  a  de6l 
Blasht  your  soul  to  the  Divil!"  I 

"Indeed  it  is  not  then,"  saysl 
"for  Dan  seen  the  fox  for  himsa  I 
back  in  the  first  cover." 

"Whatever  it  was  they  had 
the  first  cover,  it's  a  deer  th< 
have  now.  A  great  mastheen  of 
tyrant  he  is,  wid  horns  on  him  tl 
length  o'  me  two  arms.  But  go  ql 
wid  ye  an'  see  can  you  beat  the 
out  to  the  clifts!" 

We  jumped  out  of  the  road  the 
an'  away  with  us  as  fast  as  tM 
could  leg  it  up  the  hill  where  wfl 
saw  the  last  o'  the  hounds  ju: 
goin'  over  the  top.  When  we  conft 
up  to  it,  there  was  a  little  smai 
hollow  below,  an'  on  the  far  sida 
a  great  woodsy,  mountainy  plac 
wid  stone  clifts  like  the  side  o'  1 
house  and  the  hounds  pickin'  thei 
way  up  the  face  of  it. 

"Glory  be  to  God,"  says  1 
"  'twould  be  as  well  for  us  to  tr; 
to  get  up  into  Heaven  as  to  ge 
up  in  that  place! " 

"It  would,"  says  Dan.  "Tr 
would  thev  come  to  the  horn  a 
all." 

I  blew  then  till  the  breath  wa. 
gone  from  me,  but  I  would  hav« 
been  as  well  whistlin'  to  the  wine 
for  all  the  heed  they  took  o'  me 
an'  them  gone  over  op  the  fai 
side. 

The  three  of  us  was  all  then 
was  in  it  then,  for  the  rest  hac 
turned  back  when  William  tolc 
them  it  was  a  deer  an'  him  gone 
to  the  clifts. 

"I'll  go  back  now,"  says  Dan. 
"an'  get  the  truck  an'  see  can  I 
find  any  sign  o'  them,  and  as  for 
you,  you'd  be  as  well  to  go  home 
this  way  for  it's  only  about  nine 
miles  from  this  out  if  you  go  down 
an'  keep  to  the  road."  Not  a  word 
out  of  us  then  but  to  get  back  on 
our  horses  an'  set  off  the  way  he 
was  tellin'  us. 

"Ah,  Connv,"  thinks  I  to  me-, 


no 
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"you  should  have  known  well 
v  n  you  set  foot  out  o'  your  bed 
i    morning  an'  seen  the  widow 
I  ifee's  black  cat  sittin'  in  the 
dow  before  you,  that  bad  luck 
v|  ild  foller  you  this  day.  Here 
the  hounds  lost;  William  seen 
ti  for  himself  on  the  deer  an' 
i  that  you'll  be  hard  pushed 
et  a  penny  from  him,  he's  that 
severing.  Bally  has  a  front  shoe 
e  an'  the  foot  tore  off.  Musha, 
sh.  I'm  wishin'  I'd  stopt  home 
elf  an'  kept  the  hounds  home 
l  me,  for  indeed  they  ran  as 
I  today  as  any  young  ones 
itever  an'  it  will  be  many  a 
;  day  before  I  see  the  like  of 
Fiddler  again." 

Ve  rode  along  very  quiet  an' 
wonderin'  could  we  find  a 
o'  porter  to  hearten  ourselves 
a  bit  o'  gruel  for  the  horses, 
devil  a  place  could  we  see  till 
come  to  Jim  Ryan's  close  into 
own  country.  I  was  just  kickin' 
feet  out  o'  the  stirrups  when 
i  put  his  hand  to  his  ear  an' 
5,    Whist,  wait  till  you  listen 
ninute;   you'd  say  that  was 
nds  runnin'  surely! " 
The  Devil  sweep  you,"  says  I. 
hen  you're  listenin'  for  hounds 
day  the  way  we  been  you'd 
cy  you'd  hear  them  in  every 
f  o'  the  wind." 

It  is  though,"  says  he.  "That's 
Fiddler's  cry  or  I'm  a  liar!" 
he  trotted  out  then  up  the  road 
1  there  he  let  a  loud  screech 
of  him. 

Arrah,  arrah.  Conny  come  here 
!  your  horn  an'  I'll  try  can  I 
ip  them  off  it  to  you!" 
Vhen  I  come  up  to  him,  there 
>  the  whole  lot  o'  them  comin' 
rin'  down  over  the  field,  carryin' 
line  as  true  as  any  stag  hounds 
itever,  an'  them  so  old !  It  went 
inst  me  to  blow  me  horn  to 
m,  but  I  did  it  for  all  that,  an' 
it  with  Tim  whippin'  an'  cursin' 
they  come  down  into  the  road, 
got  them  collected  only  for  two 
lple  o'  William's  that  started 
:k  t'other  way  as  soon  as  they 
n  us. 

'Well,  now,"  says  Tim,  when  we 
I  them  roadin'  along  with  us, 
that  isn't  the  greatest  piece  o' 
k  ever  I  seen!  Will  you  be 
idin'  them  back  to  William 
if?" 

'Faith  an'  I  will  not!"  says  I, 
i'  isn't  that  where  the  luck 
nes  in,  for  devil  a  bit  would  I 
from  William  for  them,  no,  but 
y'll  stop  home  with  me  as  long 
they'll  live,  and'  I'll  be  buyin' 
i  widow  Dunfee's  black  cat  a 
ring  for  its  supper! " 

P uttin'  'em  Lack  alive 

(Continued  from  page  78) 
i  then  only  in  the  afternoon, 
rhe  second  setting  of  eggs  was 
ced  under  the  bantam  June 
h  and  on  July  24th  they 
ched.  Six  eggs  proved  unfertile 
I  out  of  the  ten  remaining  eight 
cks  were  hatched.  One  of  these 
In't  seem  very  active  and  we 
t  that  one  and  one  other  in  a 
v  days  from  extreme  dampness 
i  continued  rainy  weather. 


To  sum  up,  out  of  the  two  set- 
tings or  thirty-two  eggs  we  raised 
nineteen  quail  to  eight  weeks  and, 
with  ordinary  luck,  to  adult  birds. 
What  did  they  cost?  Here  are  the 
figures: 

Material  for  McCarty  pen  $5.10 

Two  bantam  hens   2.00 

IOC  cracked  corn  and  wheat  for 

bantam   25 

105  Coleman's  Formula  Quail  Mash  .70 
25*         "  "  «'       «  1.55 

105  Grain-Seed  Growing 

Mixture   65 

Parcel  Post,  etc  75 

Total   $11.00 

The  pen,  of  course,  is  part  of 
the  equipment  and  can  be  amor- 
tized conservatively  on  a  three- 
year  basis,  while  the  bantams  can 
be  counted  on  for  at  least  a  sec- 
ond season.  This  means  that  it  has 
cost  us  $6.60  or  $.35  per  quail  at 
eight  weeks. 

These  figures  should  prove  an 
eye  opener  to  the  bird  hunter  who 
depends  on  an  annual  trip  to  the 
Deep  South  for  his  shooting.  Such 
a  trip  will  set  him  back  from  $100 
a  week  up.  This  estimate  is  no 
guess  work.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence. Why  not  save  money,  have 
good  shooting  for  less  money  right 
at  home.  Raise  Bob  White  Quail 
in  your  own  back  yard. 

The  sportswoman 

(Continued  from  page  43) 
the  fifty-two  nominations.  These 
thirty  are  apt  to  mess  things  up 
considerably  and,  should  one  of 
them  win,  it  will  probably  be  be- 
cause of  the  interference  of  the 
others.  Even  if  the  course  is  long, 
the  going  deep,  and  the  fences 
difficult,  the  size  of  the  fields  is 
really  the  greatest  single  hazard 
of  the  National. 

Probably  Royal  Danieli,  second 
to  Mrs.  Scott's  Battleship  last 
year,  will  be  the  favorite  but  there 
are  still  to  reckon  with  quite  a 
number  of  horses  that  have  done 
well  in  previous  races  over  the  big 
course.  Royal  Mail,  which  broke 
a  blood  vessel  last  year,  is  due  to 
be  back  again,  and  so  is  Workman, 
which  finished  third.  Cooleen,  the 
game  old  mare  that  ran  second  in 
1937  and  fourth  last  year  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Snow's  American-owned 
Delachance  which  finished  just 
behind  Cooleen.  Besides  Dela- 
chance there  are  four  other  horses 
owned  by  Americans.  Mrs.  Scott 
is  going  to  try  again  with  another 
son  of  Man  O'  War,  War  Vessel. 
This  horse  isn't  nearly  as  well 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  Battleship  was  but  he  is  doing 
quite  nicely  in  England.  When 
Battleship  went  to  the  post  last 
year  he  was  scarcely  considered  a 
possibility  but  War  Vessel  has  al- 
ready won  a  race  over  part  of  the 
Aintree  course  and  this,  coupled 
with  his  blood  connection  with  last 
year's  winner,  may  gain  him  a 
number  of  backers.  Unfortunately 
Bruce  Hobbs,  the  talented  young 
Englishman  who  won  with  Battle- 
ship, will  not  have  recovered  suffi- 
ciently from  the  accident  he  suf- 
fered last  fall  at  Cheltenham  to 


How  Having  a  Swimming  Pool 
IS  MADE  SIMPLE  AND  EASY 


You  of  course,  appreciate  that  the  de- 
signing, building  and  equipping  of  a 
continuously  satisfactory  pool,  is  de- 
cidedly a  matter  of  skill  and  long  ex- 
perience. 

It  can  be  a  bothersome  one,  demanding 
much  attention  and  vigilant  supervision 
by  you  when  being  built.  Or  it  can  be 
one  in  which  the 
firm  <>i"  long  | >r<  iven  reliabilil  \ 
It  can  be 


s  is  on  a 


in  which  much 
money  is  spent.  Or  one, 
where  every  dollar  is  made 
to  count.  One  in  which 
there  are  many  annoying 
extras.  Or  one  such  as 
ours,   on   which   the  one 


leedless 


blanket  contract  completely  covers 
everything,  right  down  to  the  last  de- 
detail  of  under-water-lights  for  night 
bathing,  even  to  life-ropes  and  diving 
board. 

All  work  is  covered  by  our  clean-cut 
guarantee.  A  list  of  well  known  satis- 


fied customers  will 
along  with  an  amp] 
For  over  a  ouarter 
been  recognized  ex 
constr 


e  gladly  sent  you, 
illustrated  catalog, 
a  century  we  have 
rts.  Designing  and 
:ting  pools  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds.  We  utilize 
local  labor  for  all  construc- 
tion work,  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  of  our 
superintendents. 


Both  Indoor  &cOutdoop^ 


Swimming  Pool  Construction  Com. 

2  30  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1  elephonc:  MU  6-8083 


zi-Mows your  Lawn 

2  Cu(sTallWeed$  fc  Grass 

3  Tends  Your  Garden 


Country  Home  owners  imme- 
diately recognize  the  distinct 
advantage  of  the  GRAVELY 
....  ONE  Machine  that 
ALONE  solves  EVERY  major 
upkeep  problem. 

You  buy  ONE  sturdy  5  H.  P. 
Tractor  .  .  .  Then,  change 
Power  Attachments  according 
to  the  job.  With  the  *f 
GRAVELY  one  Man  Jp£^~> 


Does  EVERYTHING  .  .  . 
Lawn  Mowing  .  .  .  Rough 
Sickle  Cutting  .  .  .  Preparing 
the  Garden  and  Cultivating  it 
.  .  .  Power  Spraying  .  .  .  Odd 
Jobs  of  Hauling  .  .  .  Remov- 
ing Snow  .  .  . 

Learn  more  about  a  machine 
that  for  18  years  has  been 
making  country  homes  truly 
"Homes  in  the  Country." 

GRAVELY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  M2,  Dunbar,  W.  Us. 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT  ALL  WITH  A 
TRACTOR -MOWER 


1  CLIP  and  MAIL  1 


GRAVELY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  802,  Dunbar,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  Booklet: 
"Solving  Six  Upkeep  Problems  of  the  Country  Home." 


Name  Address. 
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INNER 


Settle 


ITtlAI 


Do  yon  know  how  to  use  Coinlieau  in  Crepes 
Suzeiles,  Sonifies,  Salads,  etc.?  Send  loi  tree 
recipe  brochure  Browne  Vintners  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  B,  «30  Filth  Avenue,  N.  T. 


HAVE  WATER  IN  ABUNDANCE 

WITH  AN 
ARTESIAN  WELL 

for 

•  Lawn  Sprinkling 

•  Home  Air  Conditioning 

•  Private  Swimming  Pool 

•  Fire  Prevention 


PARKHURST  WELL  &  PUMP  CO. 

Modern  Drilling  Contractors 

DEPT.  W,  VERONA         NEW  JERSEY 


The    aboie    well    supplies  swim- 
ming pool  and  artificial  lake  on 
tin-  estate  of  Mr.  Alfred  Del  "  in 
at  Parsippany,  N,  J. 


FREItCH 


CHEST  I1UT 
UlOUEn  PICKET 


FELICE 


IF  YOU  HAVE 
SEND  TODAY 
"RUSTICRAFT  FENCES—  THEIR  MANY  USES" 


SHUT  OUT 

NOISE— DIRT 
OBJECTIONABLE 
VIEWS 

Outdoor  time  is  coming.  Why  be  annoyed  by  un- 
sightly views— noisy  traffic  and  intrusion  by  transients. 
Beautify  your  grounds  with  the  quaint,  natural  beauty 
of  Imported  French  Fence.  It  is  dignified  yet  gracious. 
It  is  also  adaptable  to  concealing  unattractive 
spots  within  your  grounds.  Write  today  for  descrip- 
tive literature  and  prices  on  this  versatile  fence — 
available  in  4-,  5-,  6V2-,  8-  and  10-foot  heights. 

tlx    FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER,  Proprietor 
444        2KingRd.      Malvern,  Pa. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gates 
Imported  French  Picket  Post  &  Roll  "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 
Domestic  Cedar  Picket     English  Hurdle     "E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gates 


ride  War  Vessel,  but  it  is  possible 
that,  he  will  be  out  of  the  hospital 
in  time  to  see  the  race.  Mrs.  Louis 
Stoddard  Jr.  has  an  entry,  Milano, 
and  people  who  have  seen  her 
husband  ride  are  hoping  that  he 
will  be  in  the  saddle.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  amateur  riders  in 
America  and  quite  capable  of 
piloting  a  horse  over  the  Na- 
tional course.  Otherwise  Milano's 
chances,  according  to  reports,  are 
pretty  long  ones.  Mr.  F.  Ambrose 
Clark  has  entered  two  horses,  the 
American-bred  son  of  Flying 
Ebony,  Flying  Minutes,  and  the 
seven-year-old  chestnut  La  Touche. 
Flying  Minutes  is  said  to  be  a 
small  horse  and  the  English  turf 
writers,  although  he  ran  well  for 
part  of  the  journey  last  year,  don'1 
seem  to  think  that  he  will  last  the 
full  length  of  the  course.  Still  there 
have  been  some  good  stayers 
among  the  sons  of  Flying  Ebony; 
Dark  Secret  for  one,  and  he  wasn't 
a  very  large  horse  either.  All  in  all 
it  is  La  Touche  that  seems  the 
best  bet  of  the  American  owned 
horses.  Ivor  Anthony,  who  is  pre- 
paring him,  thinks  well  of  him  and, 
to  date,  he  is  doing  everything  that 
has  been  asked  of  him  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

EDITORIALCOOPERATION. 

['ve  just  advertised  around  the 
office  for  a  few  hundred  words  with 
which  to  finish  this  column  and 
practically  the  whole  staff  has 
come  to  my  aid. 

"It  seems,"  said  The  Month  in 
the  Field,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
and  puffing  on  his  pipe,  "There's 
a  man  on  Fishers  Island  that  has 
a  cat  that  brings  rabbits  home 
alive." 

"Not  really,"  said  the  Managing 
Editor,  "Like  Frank  Buck,  you 

mean?" 

"Something  of  the  sort,"  said 
the  Month  in  the  Field.  "Anyway 
this  man  woke  up  the  other  morn- 
ing and  found  sixteen  live  rabbits 
in  his  bathroom." 

"Did  he?"  said  the  Managing 
Editor  as  if  he  would  like  to  have 
proof,  "What  were  thev  doing 
there?" 

"Taking  a  bath,"  said  Horse 
Notes,  looking  up  from  the  hat  out 
of  which  she  was  picking  a  winner 
for  the  Santa  Anita  Handicap. 

"They  had  four  tables  of 
bridge,"  guessed  the  Architectural 
Director  whose  mind  works  that 
way. 

"They  were  figuring  out  their 
Spring  Budget,"  said  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

"None  of  you  knows  those 
Fishers  Island  Rabbits,"  said  the 
Month  in  the  Field  and  turned 
back  to  his  work. 


arms  in 


the  black 


(Continued  from  page  53) 
in  and  out  around  the  tall  trees 
and  even  clattering  down  the  stone 
steps  into  the  flower  garden.  Then 
often  they  get  their  mallets  and 
knock  some  balls  around,  prepar- 
ing for  a  second  polo  team,  just  as 
Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her  sisters  had 
regular  games  as  children. 


When  uitumn  LOmes  ^ 
school  das  there  is  less  time  f  . 
riding,  bu  week  ends  have  thei 
oxhuntmj  and  eight-year^ 
Ticken  thought  hunting  \2 
nitely  mo;  fun  than  riding-^ 
who  wouln't— and  followed  the 
hounds  oiher  12-2  pony,  takin* 
the  same  .nces  as  the  big  horses' 

The  chdren  hke  change  and 
after  theyiave  kept  ten  ponies  in 
the  stable.vhich  thev  feed,  »room 
and  ride  aily,  they  will  tire  of 
this  bund  and  ride  down  to  the 
"Blue-gra,"  This  is  a  tremen- 
dous field  .-here  the  ponies  graze 
and  its  sochas  never  been  broken 
by  the  plo  in  the  memorv  of  liv- 
ing man.  lere  the  kids  select  the 
new  ones  »ey  want. 

So  far  vi  apparently  may  have 
talked  toomuch  about  the  chil- 
dren. But  is  these  children  who 
account  f(  the  satisfaction  the 
Dunnottar  onies  give  their  pur- 
chasers. It's  usually  hard  when 
raising  ports  on  any  scale  to  get 
enough  chilren  to  handle  and  ride 
them,  and  yt.  it  is  for  children  and 
children  on'  that  the  pony  is  sup- 
posed to  bitrained,  so  if  they  are 
handled  oiv  by  grown-ups  half 
their  values  lost. 

The  brethiLi  operations  on  this 
farm  are  prticularly  interesting. 
Some  of  tk  Shetland  mares  are 
bred  to  piebred  Shetlands,  and 
the  resultin  foals  develop  into  ex- 
cellent mouts  for  very  small  chil- 
dren. Someire  c  rossed  with  Welsh 
stallions,  ths  cross  being  particu- 
larly desirble  in  producing  a 
larger  ponyind  one  with  the  finer 
finish  of  thoAelsh,  minus  his  more 
peppery  naire,  and  with  the  gen- 
tle disposion  of  the  Shetland. 
Another  croj  is  a  Welsh  mare  with 
a  small  Throughbred.  This  pro- 
duces a  pov  of  extra  fine  finish 
and  show  ualities. 

On  accout  of  her  own  practical 
experience  n  her  youth,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  is>art  icular  about  width 
and  withers  She  remembers  how, 
as  a  child  wide-backed  ponies 
caused  smallegs  to  ache,  and  she 
now  insiststhat  those  she  trains 
must  be  corfortable  for  the  little 
riders.  Incientally,  when  a  pony 
shows  meaness  or  bull-headedness 
he  is  sold  1  the  mines  or  given 
to  some  contry  boy  who  enjoys 
"wrassling"vith  a  tough  one.  She 
doesn't  conder  such  a  pony  a 
salable  propsition. 

The  way  he  1  Umnottar  ponies 
are  handled  s  quite  unique,  but  it 
all  makes  fr  their  good  disposi- 
tions later  a.  A  foal  is  the  most 
exciting  ever  on  the  farm  and  by 
the  time  it  i:a  few  days  old  it  has 
become  frierily  with  the  children. 
One  tiny  lhle  fellow  came  over 
to  a  group  sited  on  the  lawn  and 
with  a  grnt  of  satisfaction, 
dropped,  inch  like  Aesop's  don- 
key, right  iio  the  lap  of  one  of 
the  laughin<  children. 

And  now.  in  addition  to  Mr. 
McKelvey's  Bonnie  View  Farm 
Guernsey  d;ry  herd,  Mr.  Bed- 
ford's Aberden  Angus.  Mr.  Ami- 
strong's  vearngs,  we  welcome  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  lunnottar  ponies  into 
our  somewht  exclusive  club— 
"Farms  in  te  Black." 
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B  1939 


HE  HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION 

of 

FINE  ENGLISH  FURNITURE, 
CHINESE  PORCELAIN  &  STUART  RELICS 
FINE  NEEDLEWORK  AND  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVERPLATE 

formed  by  the  late 

PERCIVAL    D.    GRIFFITHS,  ESQ. 


AN  IMPORTANT  QUEEN  ANNE  CABINET 
DECORATED  IN  LACQUER 


A  QUEEN  ANNE  WALNUT  SECRETAIRE 
WITH  SWING  MIRROR 


A  FINE  QUEEN  ANNE  WALNUT  BUREAU  A  FINE  CHIPPENDALE  ARM-CHAIR 


Which  will  be  sold  at  Auction  by 

Mt  isrs.  CHRISTIE,  M  ANSON  &  WOODS 

THE  I  RNITURE  &  WORKS  OF  ART  on  Wednesday,  MAY  10,  1939  and  two  following  days 
THE  SILVER  PLATE  ON  MONDAY,  MAY  15,  1939 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Furniture  &  Works  of  Art,  containing  32  illus- 
trations, price  15/-;  of  the  Silver,  containing  8  illustrations  price  3/6. 

A  Their  Great  Rooms,  8  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  SQ.,  LONDON,  S.W.I. 

TELEPHO   :  WHITEHALL  8177  TELEGRAMS:  CHRISTIART.  PICCY,  LONDON 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


We  Will  Build  Anywhere  This  Impressive  Southern  Colonial  Complete  Ready  To  Move  Into  FOR  543,500 


Included  are  decorating,  lighting  fixtures,  screens,  weather-stripping,  garden 
wall  and  terrace,  overhead  garage  doors,  four  fireplaces,  heavy  slate  roof, 
completely  insulated  and  a  modern  heating  plant  in  a  big  impressive  137  ft. 
front  brick  and  hand  split  shingle  house  easy  to  heat  and  economical  to 
maintain.  Designed  exclusively  for  us  by  Chester  A.  Patterson  and  built  to 
your  order  under  his  personal  supervision  from  top  specifications,  it  offers  every 
advantage  of  modern,  gracious  living.  DESCRIPTION:  Octagonal  shaped  ves- 
tibule, marble  floor;  two  extra  large  coat  closets;  main  gallery;  pine  paneled 
library  with  fireplace;  large  living  room  with  fireplace;  large  playroom  on 
first  floor  with  concealed  bar,  flower  sink;  two  large  guest  rooms  and  bath; 
large  dining  room  and  fireplace;  separate  vanity  room  and  lavatory;  modern 

C  RE  A  TORS    AND    BUILDERS    OF  DISTINCTIVE 


kitchen  and  butler's  pantry;  greenhouse  or  conservator)'  off  dining  room; 
maids'  dining  room  and  laundry;  and  3  car  garage  all  on  first  floor.  Upstairs 
are  a  very  large  master  bedroom  with  fireplace,  dressing  room,  modern  tile 
bath  with  stall  shower,  and  sun  deck;  two  children's  bedrooms  with  connect- 
ing bath ;  nurse's  room  and  bath ;  four  servants'  rooms  and  bath ;  large  sewing, 
linen  and  pressing  room;  many  extra  large  closets;  and  stairway  leading 
to  large  storage  attic.  Kitchen  stove,  refrigerator,  entrance  court,  wall,  water 
supply,  grading,  planting  and  roads  are  not  included.  Illustration  and  floor 
plans  will  be  sent  free  to  individuals  interested.  Telephone  Eldorado  5-6650. 

NATIONAL  GARDEN   HOMES  CORP. 

HOMES    :    424    MADISON    AVENUE    :    NEW  YORK 


A  LIBRARY  OF 

NASSAU  COUNTY  ESTATES 

Carden  City  Properties 

WALLACE  F.  BOGART 

representing 

GEORGE  M.  TAYLOR,  Inc. 

I0l-7th  St.         GARDEN  CITY,  Long  Island 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

A  Splendid  Estate.  SHORE  FRONT  of  2300  ft. 
opposite  Shelter  Islar.d  on  Norm  Haven  Beach. 
Has  'leep  water  Channel  to  the  Sound.  100  acres. 
Big  trees,  Cohbleslone  Gateways.  About  40  ft. 
elevation  House  Site.  Sandy  pebble  beach. 


Combining  convenience  with 
charm  and  dignity — The  Westbury 
attracts  distinguished  guests  from 
everywhere. 

Ideally  located  in  the  quiet  East 
side  residential  section — adjacent 
to  Central  Park  .  .  .  shopping  and 
theatrical  centers. 

Single,   Double  Rooms 

and  Suites 
Furnished  or  Unfurnished 
Serving  Pantries 
Monthly  and  Yearly  leases 

TWO  RESTAURANTS    •    POLO  BAR 


THE 


KINGS  POINT— on  the  open  SOUND 

A  small,  compact,  waterfront  estate  on  the  ultra-exclusive  North  Shore  of  Long 
Island,  yet  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  heart  of  New  York  City.  Adjoining, 
and  close  to  the  Barstow,  Chrysler,  Sinclair  and  Sloan  estates.  Thirty  minutes 
by  train  to  Penn.  Station,  about  forty-five  minutes  by  motor.  Twenty  minutes 
to  World's  Fair.  Excellent  dock  and  hard  sandy  beach.  Most  delightful  all  year 
home  with  exceedingly  moderate  upkeep  cost.  Five  master  bedrooms,  three 
baths,  three  servant  rooms  and  bath.  Four  car  garage.  Beautiful  old  shade  trees 
and  landscaped  grounds.  The  centre  of  Long  Island's  playground,  swimming, 
sailing,  polo,  golf,  tennis,  etc.,  and  social  activities.  For  sale,  either  completely 
furnished  ready  to  move  in,  or  unfurnished.  Apply — 

Box  1596,  c  o  COUNTRY  LIFE  &  THE  SPORTSMAN 
444  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  New  York 

B 


BEAUTIFUL 

FOREST  HILLS 

LONC  ISLAND 

Houses — Apartments — Sale — Lease 
23  years  experience  here 
Courteous  Salesmen — Excellent  properties  j 

ELDRIDCE  HENDERSON,  INC.  i 

106-12  Continental  Av.  Boulevard  8-1100 

"Adjoining  World's  Fair" 


Unusual  Waterfront  Estate 

Tremendous  sacrifice. 

rtsh&A\arvin 

REAL  ESTATE 

521     FIFTH     AVE. ,     NEW    YORK,     MU  2-6526 


LONG  ISLAND,  NORTH  SHORE 

Over  8  waterfront  acres.  3  masters.  3  baths. 
Servants'  cottage.  Studio  guest  house.  Garage. 
Beach  and  dock.  Reduced  to  $23,000.  Excep- 
tional opportunity.  Very  little  cash  required. 
Most  favoiable  terms. 

TALBOT  J.  TAYLOR.  JR. 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Wlckersham  2-3232 


WHEATLEY — BR00KVILLE 

Near  Old  Westbury 

Plot  of  5  acres — can  be  split  in 
two.  Riding  section.  High  wooded 
knoll.  1.500  feet  off  highway. 
Priced  for  today's  market.  Owner 

Box  1610,  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


MADISON  AVE.  at  69th  ST/  NEW  YORK 
'ireciion  KARl  P.  ABBOTT 


HUNTINGTON,  L.  I. 

Attractive,  modern  6  room  Cottage, 
double  car  garage,  large  chicken 
house.  Ideally  located  on  3'/2  acres. 
Also  fruit  trees. 

Apply  Owner,  ARTHUR  FRANK 

71  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 

Phone — COrtland  7-0378 


BROADACRES 

NEAR  ALLEGHENY  STATE  PARK 

150  acres  gently  rolling  land  in  foothills  of 
Allegheny  Mountains.  Healthful  climate,  scenic 
beauty,  hunting,  fishing,  woods,  brook.  Elec- 
tricity. Mountains  and  river  in  distance.  Wonder- 
ful location  for  gentleman's  estate,  or  large 
dairy  farm.  Includes  very  large  barn,  timbers 
handhewn.  Make  ideal  lodge  or  clubhouse.  Good 
hard  road.  5  minutes  from  small  city.  Price 
ST  500.  Write 


KATHRYN  WHALEN 
LITTLE  VALLEY 


NEW  YORK 


FARM  or  ESTATE 

Superintendent 

Agricultural  College  graduate,  married,  16 
years  last  position,  experienced  all  branches 
estate  work,  general  farming,  livestock,  etc. 
Best  references  ability  and  character. 

Box  1558,  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


SELL 


YOUR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 
SUBURBAN  HOME 
FARM  RANCH 
Through  This  Directory 

For  30  years  infhfential  families 
from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  have  selected  properties  ad- 
vertised in  these  columns.  Some- 
one is  watching  for  yours.  Ask 
C.  KIRCHER.  Manager 
Real  Estate  Directory 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Ave.         New  York,  N.  Y. 
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IE  EAST  FRONT 

family  Changes 

bring  one  more 

Fine  Old  Hudson  River  Estate 

situated  on  the 
Irvington—  Tarrytown  line 

into  the  market  at  a  truly  sensible  figure. 


COMPRISING  ABOUT  35  ACRES,  with  a  good-sized  pond  and  a 
stream,  die  property  rises  steeply  from  the  highway  level  to  the  crest 
of  a  lofty,  rocky  tor  from  which  the  unobstructed  view  both  up  and 
down  the  river  is  of  amazing  grandeur. 

CROWNING  THE  HEIGHT,  and  reached  by  a  gently  winding  drive- 
way, is  the  main  residence,  of  stone  and  shingle,  old-fashioned  now 
but,  when  built — around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  last  word  in 
luxury,  convenience  and  comfort,  and  of  such  splendid,  sturdy  con- 
struction that  it  is  readily  susceptible  of  modernization  and  revamping 
into  the  architectural  style  of  today.  Its  comprehensive  equipment  in- 
cludes a  main  entrance  hall  with  a  hospitable  fireplace,  reception  room, 
library  with  fireplace,  dining  room,  large  enclosed  sun  room  overlooking 
the  Hudson,  open  dining  porch  with  similar  view,  pantry,  kitchen, 
laundry,  telephone  room,  etc.,  all  on  the  main  level;  and  on  the  upper 
floors  numerous  spacious  master  bedrooms,  ample  service  accommoda- 
tions and  7  baths. 


THE  HOUSE  FROM  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  POND 


THE  VIEW  UP  THE  HUDSON 


LOOKING  DOWN  THE  RIVER 


OTHER  FEATURES  are  a  large  combination  stable-garage  of  matching  architecture,  with  housekeeping  apartment, 
spacious  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  charmingly  terraced  grounds  immediately  about  the  house,  fine  old  trees,  tennis 
court,  fruit,  and  a  gardener's,  or  caretaker's,  cottage  near  the  entrance  gates  and  the  pond. 

WHERE  THE  BROOK  RAMBLES 


iTABLE-GARAGE 


GARDENS  AT  LEFT 


Kenneth  Ives 
&  Go. 

Representing  the  Owner 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


CALIFORNIA 


CUSHMAN 


I  10  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
Tel.  CAIedonio  5-6695 


HOLBROOK  B. 


Brokers   Fully  Protected 


Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  BEdford  Village  452 


AT  KATONAH 

This  modern,  stone  residence 
stands  on  a  hill  near  the  center 
of  its  100  acre  farm,  and  com- 
mands the  most  outstanding  view, 
over  a  large  lake  to  distant  hills, 
within  the  commuting  area. 

The  unequalled  view  from  the 
whole  property  is  definitely  pro- 
tected by  the  adjacent,  vast  acre- 
age, including  the  Cross  River 
reservoir,  owned  by  the  City  of 
New  York. 

The  exquisite,  unpretentious 
residence  is  approached  by  a 
long,  landscaped  driveway,  lead- 
ing through  the  farm  land  and 
passing  the  modern  kennels  on 
the  property. 

Offered  for  sale  with  all  or  part 

of  acreage. 


-SANTA  BARBARA 


Sun-Kissed 
Mountain-Girded 


Ocean-Washed  | 
Island-Guarded\ • 

Its  Mild,  Ideal  Climate  is  World  FanL 
"Climate    is    the    Best    Investment  knob 

Real  Estate  of  every  kind  For  Salqq 
this  favored  section.  Send  for  illustr. 
literature  and  information  with  mi 
  l! 


Houses  and  Estates  for  Lease,  furnisU 
or  unfurnished,  in  lovely  Montecito  U 
Santa  Barbara.  Please  indicate  yS 
desires.     

I 

Hope  Ranch  is  a  beautiful,  highly  I. 
veloped  2000-acre  residential  park,)J 
minutes  west  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  B 
fords  Country  Life  and  sports  with  (t 
Conveniences  in  exclusive  surroundirk. 
Correspondence  invited. 


H.  G.  Chase — Real  Esta 

(Established  1903) 
1012  State  St.       Santa  Barbara  Califor 


SELF-SUPPORTING  ESTATE 

Located  near  Santa  Barbara, 
Southern  California 

318  acres  of  most  fertile  land  in  State:  highl 
developed.     Beautiful    home    and    landscape  1 
grounds,  l'rice:  $1UO.OOO.OO.  Will  show  a  retunf 

R.  A.  ROWAN  &  CO. 


300  Rowan  Hid-. 


Los  Angeles,  Cali 


IDEAL  ESTATE 

for  the  Gentleman  Farmer 

45  Acres — Magnificently  Situated  27  miles  from  New  York 

HPI'B  is  an  unusual  estate  that  combines  the  beautiful  landscaping 
and  roomy,  finely  appointed  house  of  a  "show  place"  with  the 
informal  relaxation  and  fascination  of  a  real  farm  ;  all  maintained  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

The  situation  is  ideal  for  the  busy  New  Yorker,  reached  in  less  than 
an  hour  by  motor  from  42d  Street.  The  location  is  high,  rolling,  and 
well  adapted  to  all-year  living. 

On  the  first  floor  are  living  room,  dining  room,  library,  billiard 
room,  and  solarium.  The  second  Moor  contains  7  master  bedrooms  and 
5  baths.  On  the  third  floor  ample  servants'  quarters. 

Outbuildings  include  comfortable  gardener's  cottage,  garage,  stables, 
cow  barn,  greenhouse,  ice  house,  root  cellar,  and  chicken  houses. 

The  entire  45  acres  are  laid  out  and  developed  with  utmost  taste  and 
care  as  finely  landscaped  gardens  and  parklands  with  swimming  pool, 
tennis  court  and  lily  pond.  The  truck  garden  and  vineyards  are  exten- 
sive and  highly  productive. 

The  owner  will  sell  this  rare  property  with  all  its  equipment  at  a 
fraction  of  its  cost.  Upkeep  is  surprisingly  moderate,  and  attractive 
terms  of  purchase  can  be  arranged. 

Apply  through  your  own  broker  or  directly  to 
A.  1M.  GITTERMAN,  45  East  49lli  Street,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale 

OVER  2  MILES  DRY  FLY  WATER  ON 

NEVERSINK 

COLD  WATER  PROVIDES  LONG  FISHING  SEASON 

800  acres  of  land  enclose  this  excellent  stretch  of  water  run- 
ning up  to  80-ft.  in  width  and  located  well  above  proposed 
dam.  Two  houses  easily  made  suitable  for  owner  and  care- 
taker. 

Other  trout  waters  in  United  States  and  Canada,  salmon 
waters  on  Restigouche,  Grand  Cascapedia,  Bonaventure  and 
on  North  Shore  of  St.  Lawrence,  for  sale  and  to  let. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Prcperf/es 
149  Broadway,  New  York  Rector  2-5777 


REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 


Arizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood,  Arizona 

Drachman-Grant 
Tucson,  Arizona 


California 

H.  G.  Chase  &  Associates 

1012  State  Street 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

R.  A.  Rowan  &  Co. 
300  Rowan  Building 
Los   Angeles,  California 


Connecticut 

E.  C.  Barber 
Greycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David   H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Thomas  N.  Cooke.  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Country  Properties,  Inc. 
45  E.  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 
West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Samuel  N.  Pierson 
Gurley  Building 
Stamford,  Conn. 

George  Van  Riper 
Westport,  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 


Maryland 


Lawrence  P.  Boyce 
12  West  Madison  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Julian  Brewer  &  Co. 
9  School  Street 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

W.  Clarke  Grieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 


Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centreville,  Maryland 

Leonard  Snider 
Southern  Maryland 
LaPlato,  Maryland 

Hyland  P.  Stewart,  Jr. 
514  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Massachusetts 

H.    Nelson    Emmons  Com- 
pany 
108  Water  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Benjamin  C.  Tower 
87  Milk  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


New  Hampshire 

Edgar  A.   Bishop  Co. 
Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Madeleine  A.  McCarthy 
East  Jeffrey,  N.  H. 


New  York 

Ellis  Adams 

I  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

Wallace  F.  Bogart 
George  M.  Taylor.  Inc. 
1 0 1  -7th  Street 

Garden  City,  Long  Island 

L.  C.  Burt 

17  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  New  York 

Culver,  Hollyday  &  Co.,  Inc. 

745  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  New  York 

Holbrook  B.  Cushman 
1 10  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Fish  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

A.  N.  Gitterman 
45  East  49th  St. 
New  York,  New  York 

George  Howe,  Inc. 
527  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

H.  F.  Stone  Company,  Inc. 

149  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

Talbot  J.  Taylor,  Jr. 
598  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Joseph   M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Hirst  &  MacFarland 
1528  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
1522  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island 

Frank  W.  Coy  Real  Estate 
Co. 

Stillman   Building,  6  High 
Street 

Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Buell  Farm  Agency 
Herndon,  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia 

J.  Green  Carter 
125  Culpeper  St. 
Warrenton,  Virginia 

Kiah  T.  Ford  * 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
and 

815  15th  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
The  Plains 

Fauquier  County,  Virginia 

Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

A.  W.  Talcott 
Keswick.  Virginia 

George  V.  Venable  &  Co. 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 
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"MY  LORD'S  GIFT 

Self-sufficient  Colonial  Estate  Dating  Back  to  1650 
800  ACRES  OF  WHICH  400  ARE  WOODLAND 

3  Miles  Shore  Frontage,  Deep  Harbor  with  Boat  Houses 


HISTORY— Charles,  third  Lord  Baltimore,  owed 
a  debt  to  one  Henry  deCoursey.  Pointing  to  his 
map  of  Maryland,  he  said,  "I  will  give  you  as 
much  land  as  you  can  cover  with  your  thumb  on 
the  map."  The  spot  which  deCoursey  covered  he 
named  "My  Lord's  Gift,"  and  the  property  has 
been  handed  down  intact  for  about  300  years. 


LOCATION— In  the  heart  of  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore  only  3V2  hours  from  New  York  and  IV2  hours 
from  Washington,  this  estate  embodies  the  very 
ln  vt  of  American  country  life.  The  natural  fertility 
of  the  land  has  been  maintained.  Modern  dairy 
and  farm  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  today 
this  modern  estate  is  a  self-supporting  business. 


The  main  house  is  located  on  an  eminence  along  the  Chester  River.  The  views  over  this  beautiful  river 
and  over  Chesapeake  Bay  are  unrivalled  in  their  beauty.  The  shores  are  sandy  and  fishing  is  good; 
oysters  and  crabs  in  abundance.  Duck  and  upland  shooting  fine  and  riding  and  fox  hunting  the  best. 
The  Chesapeake  is  a  yachtsman's  paradise  and  "My  Lord's  Gift"  a 
paradise  within  a  paradise. 

Many  old  trees  surround  the  residence,  which  is  built  of  the  best 
materials  on  the  original  site  of  deCoursey's  house.  It  contains  six 
master  bedrooms  and  seven  master  baths.  Two  servant's  rooms  and 
bath  in  kitchen  wing;  gun  room,  bar  and  playroom  in  basement.  Three- 
car  garage  with  two  servant.*'  rooms  and  bath  above.  Oil  burner  heat, 
abundance  of  artesian  water,  public  utility  electricity.  Swimming 
pool  beyond  the  western  wing  and  gardens  of  unusual  beauty. 

Space  does  not  permit  adequate  description  of  this  desirable  estate. 
Let  us  send  you  more  details  and  show  you  its  many  advantages. 
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EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  CO. 


Centreville,  Queen  Anne's  County 


Marvland 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


For 
Kent 


rully 
Furnished 


"WEBLEY" 

utiAl  waterfront  estate  located  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  opposite  Jeffersoi 
nd  C  ub  15  m?le?  from  Easton.  House  sets  one-half  mile  from  road.  300  yards  from  shore  contain, 
,ast«r  bedroom^  B  baths.  2  sleeping  porchc-.  6-car  garage  w.th  service  rooms  and  baths  above 
«   S'vfBtSSt  garden.  Excellent  landscaping.  Old  trees.  Flowri-'e  shi  libs. 

°   Available  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  Seasons — Reasonable  Rental 

Culver,  Hollyday  &  Co.,  inc. 


745  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Attention:  Mr.  Alpy 

Brokers  Fully  Protected 


FLaza  3-5050 


EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATE 

Beautiful,  modern  brick  house  with  the  best 
wide-water  location  in  Talbot  County.  Tile 
roof,  hardwood  floors,  complete  insulation. 
Six  bedrooms,  five  baths ;  two  maids'  rooms 
and  two  baths.  About  75  acres  with  nearly 
a  mile  waterfrontage  facing  southwest  over  a 
lovely  expanse  of  salt  water.  Unusual  wild 
fowl  shooting.  Diamond  back  terrapin, 
oysters  and  excellent- nshingaright  at  this 
property.  Delightful  neighborhood  yet  com- 
pletely private.  Offered  at  a  most  reasonable 
price  as  immediate  sale  is  necessary. 

HYLAND  P.   STEWART,  JR. 


516  N.  Charles  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Magnificently  situated  and  profitable  waterfront 
farms  at  reasonable  prices.  For  a  co:nplete  se- 
lected coverage  of  the  entire  Peninsula  consult 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

MARYLAND 

lusivelV  listed 


CHESTERTOWN 

Booklet  describing  2.5  ex 
farms  on  requ 


GRAND  NATIONAL  COURSE 

One  of  America's  finest  timber 
courses,  395  acres — stone  residence 
built  in  1714.  100  acres  blue  grass — 
water  in  every  field.  Race  to  be  run 
April  22nd. 

LAWRENCE  P.  BOYCE  &  CO. 

12  W.  Madison  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOUTHERN  MARYLAND 
WATERFRONTS 


iaterfront  homes 
>ffcrecl.    in  and 
Maryland,  with 
;akc  Bay.  Severn 
Write  us  today. 
JULIAN  BREWER  &  SON 
Joseph  D.  Lazenby 
9  SCHOOL  STREET  ANNAPOLIS.  MO. 


A  number  of  fine 
anil   farms,  are 
around  Annapolis, 
frontage  on  Chesap 
and  South  Rivers. 


EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATE  IN 
TALBOT  COUNTY,  MARYLAND 

117  acres — Colonial  frame  house,  with  up-to-date 
farming  equipment.  Grand  home  facing  on  pic- 
turesque Tied  Avon  River.  Moderately  priced. 

TRIPPE  &  HAMBLETON 

EASTON  MARYLAND 


YACHTSMAN'S  OPPORTUNITY 

HISTORIC  ST.  MARY'S  RIVER 

Magnificent  100-acre  Estate  on  beautiful 
high  point,  l'/j  miles  frontage  on  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Inigoes,  excellent  harbor,  20-foot 
anchorage.  Magnificent  old  English  box 
planting  (one  of  finest  in  Maryland),  beau- 
tifully landscaped.  Master's  house,  10  rooms 
furnished,  2  baths,  modern  conveniences; 
2  artesian  wells,  old  slave  house,  garage ; 
farmer's  and  servants'  houses ;  necessary 
farm  buildings.  Stock  and  complete  equip- 
ment included. 

For  immediate  sale  $40,000 

Maryland-Virginia  list  on  request. 

LEONARD  SNIDER.  La  Plata,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 

In  the  Heart  of  Maryland's  Green 
Spring  Valley  Hunting  Country 

A  modern  completely  equipped  106  acre  farm. 
Presently  operated  as  a  thoroughbred  breeding 
farm  which  together  with  a  pure  hred  Guernsey 
herd  completely  carries  expenses  and  taxes. 
Manor  house  and  cottages  just  recently  modern- 
ized and  redecorated.  Only  10  miles  from  Balti- 
more, 3  hours  from  N.  Y.  Priced  for  immediate 
sale  including  stock  and  equipment. 

Box  1609,  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


MAINE 


SUMMER  CAMP 

For  rent,  from  June  15  to  September  1.  at 
northern  end  of  Moosehead  Lake — an  ideal 
camp  on  an  island  of  10  acres.  Main  camp, 
guide's  house,  tent  platform,  etc.  Delco 
light  and  water  systems.  Perfect  harbor; 
Matthews  sport  cruiser,  outboard  motors, 
skiffs,  and  canoes.  Excellent  fishing  on  lake 
and  nearby  ponds.  For  further  details, 
apply  to 

Robert  N.  Nye,  M.  D. 

32  Lawrence  Road       Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


MARYLAND 


Typical  Pasture  scene  on  The  Eastern  Shore 

EXCELLENT  LARGE  ACREAGE  STOCK  FARMS 

either  inland  or  on  the  deep  waterways  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Fertile  soils  and  near  the  finest 
markets  of  the  country.  Particulars  upon  request. 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

Centreville  Queen  Anne's  County  Maryland 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  STOCK  FARM 

The  Moltaqua  farm  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Old  Mission  Farming  District, 
three  miles  from  Tucson  on  a  paved  highway.  City  deliveries  &  conveniences. 
Approximately  200  acres  farm  land  now  in  crops,  irrigated  by  2  wells  developing 
2,000  gal.  per  minute,  electric  motors,  Pomona  pumps. 

Improvements 

4  concrete  silos  1600  ton.  1  200  ton  hay  barn,  tool  room,  grain  room,  tack  room,  large 
barn — 17  box  stalls,  2  stallion  stalls,  5  post  corrals,  2-car  garage,  all  farm  equip- 
ment. Main  house — 3  bedrooms.  2  baths,  maid's  room  and  bath,  large  porches  and 
office — air  conditioned.  Guest  house.  2  apartments  for  help.  20  x  40  swimming  pool, 
large  shade  trees,  flowers  &  lawn.  Stock  won  14  ribbons  at  recent  show. 

Priced  at  $65,000.00  less  stock.   This  is  a  complete  plant. 

DRACHMAi\— GRANT 


28  North  Stone  Street 


Tucson,  Arizona 


A  FAMOUS  RANCH 

An  Historical   Ranch  House 

We  invite  inquiries  regarding  one  of  the  best  known 
cattle  breeding  ranches  in  the  southwest. 

Comprising  approximately  125,000  acres,  this 
ranch  will  carry  3500  to  4000  head  of  stock.  Five 
"year-around"  creeks  provide  water.  The  range  is 
naturally  divided  for  summer  and  winter  grazing. 

The  original  stone  house,  still  in  use,  was  an 
overnight  stage  stop  in  earlier  days.  Three-foot 
stone  walls  temper  the  weather. 

Ranch  and  headguarters  are  close  to  a  Sante  Fe 
main  line  stop. 


ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD 


ARIZONA 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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A  1786  "SALT-BOX- 
COLONIAL 

J200  ff.  Elev. —  60-mi/e  View 

8  rooms  —  electricity  —  spring 
water.  Exceptional  panelling — 
wainscotting — exposed  beams — 
fireplaces. 

64  acres.  Prize  fruit  orchard. 

Write  fur  further  details. 

E.  A.  BISHOP  CO. 

REALTORS 
PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 

REGION  I 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
MONADNOCK  REGION  OF  N.  H. 

Specializing  in  desirable 
Country  Homes   —    Farms   —   Building  Sites 

some  with 

Magnificent  views — Lake  shore  frontage — Brooks 

May  I  help  solve  your  Country  Home  problem? 

EDGAR  L.  GILLETT 

89  Broad  St.       Boston,  Mass.       Liberty  4846 


JAFFREY: 


Delightful  Farmhouse 
131  Acres  on  a  Hill. 
Extensive  V  i  e  w  s  of 
surrounding  mountains. 

All  modern  improvements 
— fireplaces,  bathrooms — 

also  other 
COUNTRY  HOMES 
for  sale  and  rent 

MADELEINE  McCARTHY 

Country  Home  Consultant 
E.  JAFFREY.  N.  H.  TEL.  295 


MONTANA 


PROFIT  and  PASTIME 

A  producing  gold  property  For  Sale  in  Montana 
Rockies  near  Helena.  14  patented  claims.  ">-room(i 
cabin.  4700  feel,  open  country  and  quiet  audi 
private  at  all  times.  For  information,  plats  and 
photographs  address 

MRS.  DENMAN  CLARK 


15  HORTENSE  PLACE 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


INQUIRIES  AND  SALES 

"I    have    had    more    inquiries    from    my  I 
Country    Life  advertisements  this  winter 
than  ever  before  and  have  sold  the  old  stone  I 
house."  — Prom  Connecticut 

"My  February  advertisement  in  Country 
Life  brought  9  answers  and  I  expect  more 
— your  magazine  was  the  only  one  re- 
sponded to — "  — From  Virginia 
Full  details  from 
C.  KIRCHER,  Manager 
Real  Estate  Directory 
COUNTRY  LIFE 
444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COUNTRY  HOME 

Three  Hundred  Eighty  acres  limestone  land:  cul- 
tivation richly  blended  with  woodland.  Old  Stone 
Manor  House,  1">  rooms.  4  baths,  vapor  steam 
heat,  electricity,  overlooking  grassy  meadow  with 
stream.  Farmers  modernized  house.  4  tenant 
houses,  2  approved  dairy  barns;  everything  ex- 
cellent condition.  $42,000. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 
JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 
Lincoln  Highway  Wayne,  Penna. 


Main  Line  Properties 

McMuLLIN  &  McMuLLIN 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypackcr  0495   
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In  C^Pltiladelfykia  s  Exclusive  Qflatn  J2ine  election... 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  VALUES  IN 
FINE  RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES 


PENnypa, 
3167 


n 


This  stately  Tudor  residence  in  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  is  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
*  Large,  bri  ght  rooms  and  all  modern  conveniences  makeit  delightfully  livable,  yet  adaptable 
to  the  most  exacting  social  requirements.  Five  and  one-half  acres  of  lawn  and  garden 
provide  a  perfect  setting.  *  For  those  who  appreciate  the  finest  in  design  and  construction, 
combined  with  a  perfect  location,  this  superb  property  offers  an  exceptional  value. 


This  early  American  residence  designed  by  America's  foremost  authority  on  this 
type  of  architecture,  is  situated  in  the  secluded  countryside  of  Villa  Nova,  fourteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  *  Its  simplicity  of  design  will  prove  an  irresistible  attraction 
to  one  who  is  seeking  an  atmosphere  of  qjuiet  refinement.  There  are  eight  and  one- 
half  acres  of  lawn,  wi  th  rock  gardens  and  a  tennis  court.  *  It  is  thoroughly  modern 
and  air  conditioned,  and  although  a  large  house,  has  an  atmosphere  of  intimacy 
conducive  to  delightful  country  living  in  thi  s  most  desirable  Main  Line  location. 

cjhoilt  iliese  fjrofjeriies  are  note  vacant  and  may  be  seen  at  any  time  iltrough 

HIRST  Sc  MacFARLAND 

1528  WALNUT   STREET  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PENNA. 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Greenwich,  Conn. 

And  Nearty  Connecticut 

Unusual  Offerings  of  Country  Homes 


ROUND  HILL,  Lovely  English  architecture, 
well  constructed,  stone  and  slate  roof,  a  real 
home  of  5  master  bedrooms,  3  maid's  rooms, 
5  baths;  7  pretty  meadow  acres  with  stone 
walls,  small  portion  in  lawn,  trees,  detached 
garage;  a  real  bargain  at  $85,000.  (No.  210). 

IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  TRACT  OF  WOOD- 
LAND of  2  acres,  lovely  new  colonial  house 
(just  completed),  5  bedrooms,  3  baths,  all 
latest  improvements,  garage  for  2  cars, 
price  $30,000.  (No.  338). 

NEAR  GREENWICH,  in  a  very  fine  resi- 
dential neighborhood,  grand  old  colonial 
homestead,  with  its  large  pillars  leading 
from  the  porch  to  the  roof,  excellent  condi- 
tion, (ready  to  move  in);  12  lovely  rooms 
(13  foot  ceilings),  4  baths;  20  nice  acres  of 
meadows,  (stone  walls),  large  shade  trees, 
outbuildings,  wonderful  bargain  at  $70,000. 
Terms.  (No.  612). 

AN  OLD  HOMESTEAD  (previous  owner 
started  remodelling)  old  bam  and  garage, 
shade  trees,  4  acres,  right  price  $12,500. 
(No.  238). 

ROUND  HILL,  an  old  clapboard  homestead, 
colonial  architecture,  5  bedrooms,  maid's 
rooms,  3  baths,  guest  house,  garage  for  4 
cars;  attractive  grounds  of  3V2  acres,  stone 
walls,  fine  location.  Priced  at  $45,000. 
(No.  424). 

IN  THE  BACK  COUNTRY  of  Greenwich, 
New  England  farm  house,  7  rooms,  2  baths, 
garage  with  maid's  quarters,  8  acres,  price 
$35,000.  (No.  717). 

ACREAGE,  a  number  of  attractive  sites  in 
small  and  large  acreage,  in  fine  locations, 
reasonably  priced. 


Furnished  houses  for  rent  for  the  Season. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  further  par- 
ticulars and  have  you  inspect  them  with  us. 


Incorporated 

Post  Road        Phone  263        Greenwich,  Conn. 

7  East  42nd  Street  Mu  Hill  2-6561  New  York 

Offices  open  every  day 


WATCH  HILL 
RHODE  ISLANt 

FOR  RENT 
OR 

FOR  SALE 
(FURNISHED) 


THE  DORMERS 


A  complete  seashore  home,  excellent  condition,  unusually  well 
furnished,  on  3  acres  of  land,  high  elevation  overlooking  Ocean, 
Bay  and  surrounding  country. 

6  bedrooms,  5  baths  in  house.  Servant  dormitory.  Garage  with 
chauffeur's  housekeeping  apartment. 

Other  Summer  Cottages  and  Building  Sites  For  Sale. 

FRANK  W.  COY  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 

Westerly,  R.  I.  Tel.  2348 


CONNECTICUT 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Attractive  colonial  two  story'  ftame  house 
thoroughly  re-conditioned  ;  living  room,  li- 
brary, dining  room,  kitchen,  one  master  bed- 
room first  floor ;  three  master  bedrooms  and 
two  baths  second  floor;  three  car  garage 
with  servants'  quarters  attached,  30  acres  of 
high  rolling  land,  extensive  views,  accessible 
year  round;  located  on  country  road  10 
minutes  from  express  station.  Price  $25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 


Putnam  Park  Road 


Bethel,  Conn. 


BEAVER  BROOK  FARM 

In  the  hill  country.  85  acres  of  meadow  and 
woodland  ;  controls  half  mile  of  active  trout 
stream  and  1150  feet  river  frontage.  Colonial 
house,  cottage  and  full  complement  of  out- 
buildings. Owner  will  sell  buildings  with  less 
land.         Brokers  Fully  Protected 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.  Telephone  5 103 


WATER  FRONT  AND 
INLAND  ESTATES 

For  Sale  and  for  Lease  Furnished 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 
65  Broad  St.  Tel.  4-1111 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


WILTON^ 


AND  VICINITY 


*i  Country  Homes 
For  Sale  and 
For  Rent 
Acreage 


DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

WILTON,  CONN.  TEL.  276-2 


CONNECTICUT 


AUTHENTIC 

OLD  COLONIAL  SALT  BO 

Center  chimney,  3  fireplaces,  dutch 
oven,  large  rooms,  wide  oak  floor 
boards:  2  excellent  wells.  Located 
in  town  of  Windham  on  hard  road. 
Electricity-,  telephone;  barn,  fruit, 
woodlot:    1 22   acres,   will  divide. 

CARL  P.  WOLD 


416  Woodland  St. 


Hartford,  Com 


WILLIAMSBURG  TYPE 

COLONIAL 

10  rooms.  4  baths,  with  play  room  in  basement 
Completely    insulated,    air    conditioned  heat 
$29,500 


Tel.  5-1436 


WHEELER 

REAL  ESTATE 


Dariei 


GREENWICH— COLONIAL 

Real  colonial,  completely  modernized.  1 
Exclusive    location;    4    masters',    3  | 
baths;  ample  service  quarters.  Old 
fireplaces;  fine  trees;  about  2  acres.  | 
Bargain  <§  $29,500. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTIES,  INC. 

45  East  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich.  Conn 
Phones  1926-3997 


^i  i  iti  i  e  [i  ii  in  p  i  tin  uti  jiiiiiiriiitiTiiNTtrtiii]iitriitiii[iiitx][iiiiE!!itjiiixi(iii[Ti:;jtMt[iiiiiiriiiii[J 

(  FOR  SALE 

=  45   acres,   concrete  and   field  stone 

^  house,     completely     furnished  :  10 

§  rooms,    two   baths  ;    ideal    location  ; 

=  1,500-foot    elevation  ;    to    settle  an 

1  estate.  Cost  $75,000,  selling  price 


$18,000 


EDWARD  C.  McDERMOTT 

Winsted,  Conn. 

lllll!lllllllllllini:illll!lll!llllllllllllll!IMI!IIIINIIIIIMIIIIIIIII!lllNI!l|]|lllllll|l|||||||||||||J 
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NEW  PRESTON,  CONNECTICUT 

is  a  1004--acre  farm  including  a  separate  nearby  10-acre  tract 
with  300  feet  of  fine  trout  brook  on  it.  About  35  acres  are  in  good 
rich  tillable  land,  the  balance  in  pasture  and  woodland. 

A  Fascinating  Early  American  Homestead 

awaits  the  prospective  home  owner  who  takes  delight  in  remodel- 
ling to  his  own  tastes. 

Approximately  iy2  hours  from  Xew  York  City  and  in  the  heart 
of  excellent  hunting  and  fishing  country. 

Price  $15,000 

Circular  with  additional  pictures  and  information  sent  on  request. 

THE  BRIDGEPORT-CITY  TRUST  COMPANY,  Executor 
BRIDGEPORT  Tel.  4-1171  CONNECTICUT 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


Now  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time 


ffj.  A(~RF^  of  woodland.  pasturage,  farmland,  and  orchard  provide  the 
11*  l  YV^lMvJ    utmost  privacy  and  seclusion  for  this  modern  country  home  with 

  its  beautifully  landscaped  gardens,  all-the-year-round  tennis 

court,  and  two  spring-fed  ponds,  one  of  which  has  been  improved  to  make  an 
ideal  swimming  pool  20  feet  deep.  Conveniently  located  only  1  mile  from  Ridgefield 
shopping  center;  three  miles  to  R.R.  station;  fifty  miles  from  N.  Y.  C;  excellent 
golf  course,  2\2  miles;  15  miles  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

THF  M  A  1  TNI  HOI  KF  Built  in  1936,  is  Modern  Colonial,  of  white  painted 
I  ill.,  /Vl/\ll>(  1  iv^UjL/    brick.  A  large  dropped  library,  overlooking  the 

■   pond,  has  panelled  walls,  built  in  book-cases,  and 

fireplace.  There  are  also  living  room  with  fireplace,  dining  room  with  dining  porch, 
butler's  pantry,  large  kitchen,  and  servant's  dining  room.  There  are  two  master's 
suites:  one  with  bedroom,  boudoir,  sitting  room,  dressing  room,  and  bath;  the 
other  with  bedroom,  dressing  room,  and  bath;  open  fireplace  in  each.  Four 
other  master  bedrooms  with  three  baths.  Five  servant's  rooms  and  two  baths. 
Two  large  rooms  on  third  floor  suitable  for  additional  bedrooms,  playrooms, 
or  storage  rooms. 


ARTHUR  CARNALL 

Ridgefield,  Conn- 


Make  arrangements  now  to  see  this 


TLltr  f  \  ItTCT  {~*OTTAf~iF  overlooks  the  tennis  court  and  ponds,  and  is 
IllE,  UUtJl  ^-KJ  I  l/\\J£,  a  complete  residence  in  itself .  There  are  three 
— ^ — bedrooms,  each  with  private  bath;  a  large 
living-dining  room  with  fireplace  and  bar;  complete  kitchen  and  small  pantry; 
screened  dining  porch;  a  large  flagstone  terrace;  and  three  servant's  rooms,  one 
bath.  It  is  about  100  yards  from  the  main  residence,  connected  by  electrically- 
lighted  flagstone  path. 

OTHFP    RI  III  HINin?     include  a  3-car  garage  attached  to  main  house. 
'  nr,tV   DU1L,LM1NV_Jj     overhead   doors,   storeroom   above.  Bath-house 

  with  two  dressing  rooms,  two  showers,  two  toilets. 

Playhouse  which  can  be  used  as  an  extrp  two-car  garage.  Modern  barn  with  ex- 
tensive kennels  and  runs  attached;  concrete  root-cellar;  cow  stanchions;  etc. 
Small  stable,  chicken  houses,  pheasant  runs,  quail  pens,  etc. 

Tt-IC  fTCT  ATF  nas  Deen  planned  to  run  economically.  Everything  is  compact 
1  nl,  Cj  1  /  v  1  L,  an(j  free  from  extensive  upkeep  costs.  Public  service  elec- 
■  tricity.  Up-to-date  oil  furnaces  and  thermostats  in  residence, 
cottage,  and  barn.  Two  deep  artesian  wells  furnish  over  forty  gallons  of  pure 
water  per  minute. 

ideal  country  estate  through  *~ 


ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS  ON  REQUEST 


DAVID  BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn. 


PREVIEWS  INCORPORATED 
THE  NATIONAL  REAL  ESTATE  CLEARING  HOUSE 

Res.  U.S.  P.t.  Off. 


NEW  YORK  •  342  Madison  Avenue 


BOSTON  •  50  Congress  Street 


PHILADELPHIA  •  1518  Walnut  Street 


One  of  the 

FINEST  TROUT  BROOKS 

Almost  a  mile  of  it  in  exclusive  section  of  Litch- 
nld  ;  a  sturdy  old  farm  house.  4  fireplaces,  splen- 
did trees;  pood  water  supply;  barns;  place  for 
landing  field;  almost  200  acres.  $18,000. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Greycote  Tel.  159  Woodbury,  Conn. 


NEW  RESIDENCE 

ROUND  HILL  ROAD 
GREENWICH.  CONN. 

Simple  Classic  Style 

10  looms.  4  baths  include; 

4  family  bedrooms  (room,  bath  on  main  floor) 
2  servants  rooms         —         2-car  garage 
Basement  library  at  lower  ground  level. 
Other  usual  rooms  planned  with  unusual  care. 
2  acres  bounded  by  cleared  woodland. 

House.  Plans.  Specifications 
may  be  seen  through 

EDSON  &  EDSON 


W.  Putnam  Ave. 


Greenwich  222 


AUTHENTIC  COLONIAL 

This  10-room  Old  Colonial  with 
bath  is  in  very  good  condition  for  re- 
modeling. 2  barns,  23  acres  mostly 
wooded,  some  swamp.  Near  Parkway, 
5  minutes  from  Westport  station. 

Price  $12,500 

GEORGE  VAN  RIPER 

Westport-Wilton  Road  at  Merritt  Parkway 
Westport,  Conn.  Telephone:  5088 

Brokers  Protected 


GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  PLACE 

In  the  Hills  of 
WESTERN  CONNECTICUT 

near  Norfolk.  Elevation  1,200  ft.  330 
acres  of  farm  and  forest  land.  Com- 
fortable house  in  good  repair; 
about  20  rooms,  3  sleeping  porches, 
large  veranda,  5  bathrooms;  elec- 
tric light  plant;  stable,  garage; 
hay  barn;  ice  house;  play  house  for 
children,  etc.;  small  lake  with  fine 
brook;  spring  water;  flower  gar- 
dens; beautiful  view. 
Particularly  desirable  for  large 
family  with  children,  private  sana- 
torium, or  private  school. 

Price  $25.000 — A  Great  Bargain 

For  detailed  particulars  and  photoyraphft,  apply 

CHARLES  H.VOORHEES  &  CO.,  Inc. 
55  Liberty  St.  N.  Y.  C.      Tel.  REctor  2-6151 
BROKERS  FULLY  PROTECTED 


lyillllllililllllllllllllllllllM 


|    FINE  GREENWICH  | 
ESTATE 

|      Tremendous  Sacrifice!  jj 

H    Beautiful  Colonial  residence  of  ample  pro-  §§ 

^    portions   including   5  master  bedrooms,   5  ^ 

H    master  baths.  4  maids*  rooms  and  bath  on  ^  . 

=    2nd  floor;  additional  rooms  on  3d  floor.  Large  = 

^    garage  and  stable  building  with  chauffeur's  = 

|§    apartment.  Charming  grounds,  artistic  pri-  ^ 

^    vate  lake.  23  acres.  Within  walking  distance  |^ 

l|  of  Village.  May  consider  dividing  property.  e| 
H    Write  for  illustrated  brochure. 

GEORGE  HOWE 

Suburban  and  Country  Properties 

I    527  5th  Av..  N.Y.C.        VAnderbilt  3-7203  g 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllll^ 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


"HILLCROFT",  VIRGINIA  ESTATE 

In  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  of  our  state  and  among  other  handsome  properties.  Six  miles  from  club 
and  golf  course.  Magnificent  mountain  scenery,  lovely  landscaped  grounds  and  fine  grove  of  original  oaks.  The 
charming  home,  of  Informal  Colonial  architecture,  has  all  modern  improvements  and  is  in  perfect  condition; 
nine  rooms,  three  baths,  splendid  water  and  heating  systems.  Very  attractive  guest  cottage.  Abundance  of  fruit, 
grapes  and  berries.  Three-car  garage,  servants'  quarters,  horse  stable,  cattle  and  sheep  barn.  135  acres  of  pro- 
ductive land,  about  75  acres  in  blue  grass  sod,  watered  by  two  streams.  It  is  hard  to  duplicate  this  unusual  place. 


KIAH  T.  FORD  &  CO. 


Further  details  furnished. 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


ALBEMARLE  COUNT 

VIRGINIA 

This  century  old  brick 
residence  with  six  rooms 
and  basement  offers  attrac- 
tive possibilities  for  resto- 
ration. It  is  structurally 
sound  and  stands  well  back 
from  the  highway,  com- 
manding fine  views  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
155  acres  of  rolling  fields 
and  woodland. 

Reasonably  priced. 
The  L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINI/j 
Washington  D.C.  Office  815  15th  St\ 


MIDDLEBURG,  VIRGINIA 

LAUREL  HILL  containing 
230  acres  near  exclusive 
Foxcroft  School.  Stone 
residence  of  8  bedrooms, 
ample  servants'  quarters, 
stabling  and  farm  build- 
ings. 

J.  GREEN  CARTER 

WARRENTON  VIRGINIA 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

In  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  we 
have  some  ideal  live  stock  farms  very 
reasonably  priced — 500  to  1,500  acres. 
Native  blue  grass.  Never  failing  springs 
and  streams. 

LOW  TAXES 

Write  us  your  requirements 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

The   Plains,  Fauquier  County,  Virginia 


VIRGINIA- 


100  ac.  Home  Ideal,  good  fa: 
285   "  Farm  &  Preserve,  I 

furnished:  lyfc  mile  River,  I 

all  stock  &   implements  : 

plete   

1600  ac.   Blue   Ridge  Love 

Home  Lake.  Timber  acreage.  Asking .  .$30, OOO 
1500  ac.  modernized  home,  many  farm 

bldgs..  rare  offering  on  James  River .  $40,000 
Farms  &  Estates  from  $2800.00  up. 


I  &  bldgs.  .$18,000 


1,000 


17  East  42nd  St. 


L.  C.  Burt 


York  City 


WARS 

Or  Rumors  of  Wars 

A  paying  farm  is  the  greatest  safeguard  against 
even  rumors  of  wars  or  depressions  and  properly 
managed  is  a  pleasure  to  own. 

A.  W.  TALCOTT  CO. 

Real  Estate  Farm  Management 

KESWICK,  VA. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

Catalog  describing  river  front  properties,  dairy, 
stock,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  estates,  colonial 
homes,  convenient  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Busi- 
ness established  1899. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 


In  Old  Virginia 


LOCATION 

A  country  home  and  farming  estate  situated  in  a  delightful  country-side 
_       of  Piedmont  Virginia,  within  easy  reach  of  Charlottesville,  the  University 

•  of  Virginia  and  the  Karmington  Country  Club.  The  neighboring  farms  and 

estates  arc  ail  of  the  highest  order.  = 

RESIDENCE 

The  Colonial  residence  Is  of  rambling  style  ideally  situated  well  removed 
from  the  roadway,  and  sufficiently  elevated  as  to  permit  a  wide  view  of 
the  country-side,  woodlands  and  mountains.  The  arrangement  of  the  main 

•  dwelling  is  spacious  and  practical.  Every  convenience  is  present  including 
=  1  bat  lis.  aiitnin, it  ir  lu-at.  water  purifying  system  and  power  line  electricity. 

The  lawns  surrounding  the  house  are  extensive  and  set  in  a  variety  of 
shade  trees  and  boxwood. 

FARM  &  ESTATE 

The  farm  consists  of  175  acres,  with  additional  acreage  to  be  had  if 
desired.  All  pastures  and  paddocks  are  fenced  so  that  water  is  available 
for  every  sizable  enclosure.  All  buildings,  including  stables,  hay  barns, 
f       tenant  house  and  sheep  bouse,  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  farm  is 

edui  id  with  numerous  Jumps  and  a  schooling  ring,  and  the  country  side 

surrounding  offers  miles  of  paneled  hunting  country  and  a  great  number 
of  bridle  paths  and  ol.l  riding  trails.  Offered  at  a  figure  well  below  the 
replacement  cost. 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  of  "Raynham  Hall". 

|  STEVENS  &  BAEZLEY  | 

LAND  &  ESTATE  BROKERS 
§§        Monticcllo  Hotel  Bldg.  Charlottesville,  t'irginia  j 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR   SALE    IN  COHASSET,  MASS.! 

Ideal  country  and  seashore  estate  with  per- 
fect retirement  within  15  miles  of  Boston 
over  Parkway  roads. 

A    most    livable   modernized    house  for 
all   year   round   occupancy    if  desired. 
50  acres  with  flower  and  rock  gardens,  shade 
trees  and  woods  with  bridle  paths.  Garden- 
er's  cottage,   garage,    stable  and  cowbarn. 

BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER,  Realtor 

87  MILK  STREET.   BOSTON,  MASS. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Send  for  Booklets 
WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


DISTINCTIVE 
SUMMER  PLACES 

Cape  Cod.  North  and  South  Shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  Buzzards  Bay 
COUNTRY  and  SUBURBAN  HOMES 
around  Boston  , 
For  Sale  and  For  Lease 

BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER 
87  Milk  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


HANDSOME 
COLONIAL  ESTATE 

In  beautiful  blue  grass  hunt  club  section  of 
Northern  Virginia.  300  acres  fertile  rolling  land 
—30  acres  fine  woodland,  balance  in  blue  grass 
pasture,  clover  and  cultivated  crops.  The  place 
is  splendidly  watered  and  well  fenced.  Has  at- 
tractive old  colonial  style  house  of  12  to  15 
rooms  with  modern  conveniences  and  spacious 
grounds — 3  large  stock  and  feed  barns.  4  tenant 
houses,  other  farm  buildings  and  home  orchard. 
Fine  view  of  mountains  and  surrounding  country. 
For  quick  sale  account  owner's  death.  Write  for 
details  and  free  catalog  other  properties. 

CEO.  V.  VENABLE  &  CO. 
Lynchburg  Virginia 


CAPE  COD 

Outstanding  estates  for  sale  or  rent 
along  the  shores  of  Buzzards  Bay. 


H.  NELSON  EMMONS  COMPANY 

of  MARION,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ROGER  W.  CONVERSE  W.  FITCH  INGERSOLL 

Realtors 

Boston  office:  108  Water  Street 
Correspondents  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States 
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VERMONT 


VERMONT 


VERMONT 


VERMONT 


PROFITABLE  FARM 

About  400  Fertile  Acres 
Beautiful  Colonial  House  Built  in  1804 
Completely  Modernized  and  Renovated  in  1933 

Only  on  very  rare  occasions  is  it  possible  to  procure  so  attractive  and  desirable  a 
property.  Situated  just  beyond  the  town  of  Bradford,  it  is  only  27  miles  from  Hanover 
and  Dartmouth  where  the  best  in  lectures,  symphonies,  etc.  is  available.  Great  Sports 
also  are  at  hand,  including  a  fine  sand  beach  on  the  property,  golf  at  the  Bradford  links 
hundreds  of  miles  of  bridle  trails,  skiing  and  all  winter  sports. 

Its  lovely  old  house,  which  sets  on  a  high  knoll  overlooking  the  picturesque  Connecticut 
River,  with  the  beautiful  New  Hampshire  Mountains  in  the  distance,  has  large  rooms 
four  big  fireplaces,  original  old  hardware  and  doors.  It  is  remarkably  well  built  and  has 
many  other  desirable  and  romantic  features  which  offer  comfort  and  contentment  of  the 
most  desirable  type.  There  are  10  rooms  and  2  baths  in  the  main  house  and  a  wing 
with  6  rooms  and  bath.  It  has  all  modern  conveniences  including  an  American  Radiator  heating  system 
There  is  an- abundance  of  water  from  a  deep-drilled  well  from  which  it  is  pumped  electrically  and  an 
emergency  supply  is  available  from  a  never-failing  spring  which  is  piped  into  the  house.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  large  expanse  of  lawn,  beautiful  shade  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 


For  years  a  thriving  business  in  Guernsey  cattle  and  dairy  products  has  been  conducted  here.  The  fertile 
acres  are  divided  equally  into  meadow,  pasture  and  woodlands.  The  barns  and  outbuildings,  which 
are  ample  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  farm,  accommodate  40  head  of  cattle,  young  stock,  8  horses,  100 
chickens,  necessary  tools  and  machinery.  Water  is  piped  to  all  the  buildings  including  the  three-car  garage. 


For  a  complete  set  of  photographs 
and  full  descriptive  matter,  write 


Owner,  Box  1608,  c/o  Country  Life 

444  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Brokers  Fully  Protected 


VERMONT 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


PINE  POINT 

For  Sale;— Six  acres.  600  ft.  lake  front,  well 
(covered  with  pine,  cedar  and  hard  wood,  entirely 
undeveloped.  In  Vermont,  on  east  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.  3  miles  north  of  Champlain  Bridge. 
Full  description  and  aerial  photo  on  request. 


Fred  C.  Smith 


Middleburv 


ermont 

Free  book  by  Dorothy  Canfield,  "Vermont 
Summer  Homes."  tells  of  opportunities 
in  small  Vermont  farms  for  summer  resi- 
dence. Vermont  Publicity  Service.  10  State 
House,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


At  GENTERVILLE,  CAPE  COD 

on  Nantucket  Sound 

Near  the  famous  Craigville  Beach  and 
Club,  exquisite  summer  estate,  oil  heated, 
completely  and  beautifully  furnished  in 
English  and  French  antiques,  offered  For 
Sale  or  For  Rental,  including  linen  and 
silver,  for  the  coming  season  with  grounds 
cared  for  by  the  owner. 

The  house  of  pleasing  Colonial  architec- 
ture, nestling  among  lovely  old  pines  on 
bluff,  with  superb  view  of  ocean,  com- 
prises briefly — attractive  living  and  serv- 
ice rooms,  7  master  chambers,  \xh  baths, 
adequate  quarters  with  bath  for  servants. 

4  car  garage  and  small  greenhouse,  in- 
cluding in  case  of  sale,  additional  garage 
and  gardener's  cottage  across  street. 

Private  sand  beach,  also  river  frontage 
between  outer  beach  ownership,  affording 
safe  anchorage. 

A  superlative  home  for  a  family  ap- 
preciative of  the  refined  atmosphere  and 
comforts  that  make  a  summer  most  en- 
joyable. 

Full  details  and  photographs  will  be 
sent  upon  request  by  owner's  agent. 

BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER,  Realtor 

87  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    Tel.  Liberty  8435 


WESTFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

MUST  SELL  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE 

Stone  and  brick  residence  with  tile  roof.  Situ- 
ated on  plot  of  about  one  acre  with  small  ever- 
greens and  fine  shade  trees.  House  has  twenty-six 
foot  studio  living  room ;  commodious  library ; 
five  bedrooms  and  two  baths;  servants'  quarters 
and  bath.  Three  car  garage.  J 
Address  Box  1611,  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


Country  Dwellings 

Llewellyn  Park  —  New  Vernon 
Bernardsville  — ■  Gladstone 

ELLIS  ADAMS 

1  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
Plaza  3-1000  Res.  OR-4-1417 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SEASHORE  and  COUNTRY  HOME 

On  a  Lovely  Hilltop  in 
SCITUATE,  MASS. 

WITH  VIEWS  FOR  MILES  AROUND  OF 

OCEAN,  COASTLINE  and  COUNTRY 

True  retirement  from  tlie  bustle  of  city  yet  of 
easy  accessibility. 

Ten  acres  of  private  grounds  with  artful  land- 
scaping, fields  for  cultivation  and  woodland. 

The  comfortable  and  homey  house  contains  10 
rooms  and  2  baths,  with  sleeping  porch  and 
fine  veranda. 

Heated  for  year  round  occupancy  by  oil. 

There  is  a  2  car  garage,  stable  and  hen  house. 

We  are  privileged  to  offer  this  property  for 
sale  at  a  price  that  must  be  considered  reason- 
able even  with  the  present  trend  in  sales  prices. 

BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER,  Realtor 

87  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON     —     LIBerty  8435 

s  / 


A  JUDGE  HANDS  DOWN  AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION: 


%  V "  » 


mm 


Say  Judqe  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Beach 
"  We  added  a  new  and  most  absorbing  interest  to  our  lives  when  we  bought 
our  1 20 -acre  farm  in  New  Jersey.   While  pleasure,  rather  than  profit,  was  our 
motive,  we  get  a  real  sense  of  satisfaction  in  growing  so  many  of  the  necessities 
of  life  on  our  own  properly,  and  find  a  refreshing  release  from  everyday  affairs 
in  planning  for  such  things  as  crop  rotation,  cattle  improvement  and  the  like. 
Best  of  all,  our  farm-home  nestles  in  picturesque  countryside  that  seems  *a 
world  apart',  yet  is  near  enough  to  the  city  for  us  t<»  enjoy  it  freely  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year." 

New  Jersey  is  a  Good  Place  to  LIVE  ...  to  Work  ...  to  Play! 

In  seeking  a  country  estate,  a  suburban  home  or  a  cottage  at  the  lakes  or  sea- 
shore, the  able  counsel  of  Members  of  the  New  Jrrsri,  Asportation  of  Heal 
Estate  Boards  will  prove  invaluable  to  you.   You  can  buy  or  rent  with  confidence 

from  these  competent  realtors,  who  will  place  "YOUR  interests  FIRST  from 

consultation  to  closing. 


'Treasure  Hunting  in  New  Jersey 


This  booklet  tells  in  word-and-picture  (mosth 
more  out  of  life"  in  New  Jersey. 


vhy  YOU  will  "get 


TH-3 


NO  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW     JERSEY  COUNCIL 

State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Treasure  Hunting  in 
New  Jersey*. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  
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DOG  STARS  by  Vinton  P.  Breese 


Above:  Vinton  P.  Breese  presents  a  replica  of  t!ie  Country  Life  and 
The  Sportsman  Perpetual  Challenge  Trophy  for  Obedience  Tests  to  Miss 
Marie  J.  Leary  the  1Q>8  winner.  The  award  was  won  on  the  records  of 
live  of  Miss  Leary's  Cosalta  German  Shepherds,  lour  of  which  are  seen 
with  the  trophy.  Lance  CD.,  Rust  CD.,  Boris  C.D.C.D.X.  and  Helma  of 
Cosalta  CD.  were  present.  The  filth.  Whitecraigs  Greta  CD.,  was 
absent  as  she  had  been  sold  before  the  winner  of  the  trophy  was  known 

The  Rabies  Racket  ....  Threatened  Legislation  ....  Champions 


This  department  very  seldom  mentions 
diseases,  the  care,  feeding,  and  other 
similar  specialized  subjects  in  connection 
with  canines,  believing  that  such  are  more 
properly  within  the  scope  of  recognized  au- 
thorities, veterinarians,  and  dog  dietitians. 
Also  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  authori- 
tative books  dealing  exhaustively  with  these 
subjects,  from  which  all  necessary  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained.  However  the  recent 
rabies  or  hydrophobia  hysteria,  particularly 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  seems  to  call  for 
some  comment  from  this  resident  of  that  state 
who  has  been  intimately  associated  with  dogs 
for  over  forty  years.  Especially  is  this  so,  be- 
cause the  same  hysteria  is  apt  to  spread  to 
other  adjoining  states  and  so  on  throughout 
the  country  to  the  detriment  of  pure  bred 
dogs  and  the  ultimate  monumental  profit  of 
serum  manufacturers  through  legislation  for 
compulsory  inoculation  of  all  dogs  with  vac- 
cines which  do  not  immunize  the  animal, 
frequently  cause  death,  and  have  been  known 
to  create  and  spread  this  dread  disease.  Alto- 
gether by  fanciers  of  pure-bred  dogs  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  wherever  else  it  is 
foisted  upon  the  public,  the  scheme  is  most 
truly  termed  "the  rabies  racket." 

THREATENED  LEGISLATION.  This 
term  and  feeling  were  caused  by  a  threat- 
ened legislation  through  hysteria  and  by  bill 
132,  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature  by 
Assemblyman  Lester  E.  Mahr  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  providing  for  the  compulsory  annual 
inoculation  with  one  shot  vaccine  of  all  dogs 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  under  a  penalty 
of  $25  fine  and  a  ten-day  jail  sentence  for 
the  owners.  Fortunately,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  president  of  the 
Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club  and  sponsor 
of  the  largest  show  in  the  United  States  at 
Madison,  X.  J.,  a  meeting  of  New  Jersey  dog 


owners  was  called  in  that  town  and  the  New 
Jersey  Dog  Owners  Association  organized  to 
combat  this  bill  and  "any  other  legislation 
of  similar  character."  Walter  C.  Ellis,  City 
Counsel  of  East  Orange,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion toward  this  end  which  concluded  "that 
the  so-called  epidemic  of  rabies  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  that  the  origin  and  spon- 
sorship of  Assembly  bill  132  is  of  sufficient 
public  concern  as  to  warrant  an  investigation 
by  the  Legislature,  that  the  bill,  if  adopted, 
will  impose  upon  all  dog  owners  an  annual 
arbitrary  burden  and  may  result  in  the  de- 
struction by  infection  of  many  valuable  dogs." 

EXPERT  OPINION.  Dr.  William  Bruette, 
of  New  York  City,  who  has  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  subject  since  he  edited  and 
published  "Forest  and  Stream"  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  stated,  among  other  objections, 
"that  government  tests  proved  inoculation 
actually  caused  death  from  rabies  among  dogs, 
that  vaccination  definitely  will  not  control 
rabies"  and  concluded,  "Let  everyone  keep  his 
own  dog  under  control  for  sixty  or  ninety 
days  and  bar  inoculation  and  there  will  be 
no  more  rabies."  Dr.  L.  E.  Baxter,  of  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J.,  said  "Inoculation  against 
rabies  is  very  foolish.  I  cannot  see  how  one 
shot  can  do  much  good  for  a  dog  if  it  takes 
twenty-one  shots  for  the  treatment  of  a  human 
being."  Stating  that  in  thirty  years'  practice 
he  had  seen  only  twenty  to  twenty-five  rabid 
dogs,  he  contended  that,  in  hysteria  such  as 
at  present,  many  other  maladies  are  consid- 
ered as  hydrophobia.  He  cited  botulism,  com- 
mon among  "ash  can"  dogs  through  eating 
contaminated  food,  as  frequently  mistaken  for 
rabies  because  it  paralyzes  the  throat  and 
blinds  the  eyes,  causing  a  "mad"  look.  He 
further  remarked  that  he  had  worked  with 
the  vaccines  and  found  them  unsatisfactory, 
causing  shock  and  results  that  were  unpredict- 


able. Judge  William  F.  Vasselier,  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  stated  "If  we  were  rid  of  the- 
homeless  and  the  useless  dogs  we  would  be 
in  a  position  to  get  legislation  to  protect  the 
owners  and  the  dogs.  The  danger  from  rabies- 
today  is  via  the  vagrant  mutt.  We  who  have! 
valuable  dogs  don't  let  them  run  free,  we  can't; 
afford  to  take  that  chance."  The  point  was|- 
also  raised  that  even  when  all  dogs  are  pro-! 
tected  against  the  disease,  there  will  be  noth-' 
ing  to  prevent  other  carriers,  such  as  cats, 
rats,  skunks,  and  other  vermin  from  re-in- 
fecting  them  after  the  ban  has  been  removed. 

AMERICAN  KENNEL  CLUB.  Raymond! 
Patterson,  member  of  the  bench  show  com- ! 
mittee  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club 
and  temporary  chairman  of  the  meeting,  called 
attention   to   the   fact   that   the  American 
Kennel  Club  had  taken  no  official  action  in  | 
the  New  Jersey  situation.  Charles  T.  Inglee, 
executive    vice-president    of    the    governing  I 
body,  pointed  out  that  as  soon  as  he  learned  i 
of  the  New  Jersey  situation  he  had  taken  | 
personal  action  in  the  matter,  but  that  it  was 
not  within  the  province  of  the  A.  K.  C.  to  j 
go  on  record  as  being  for  or  against  any  | 
serum.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  point,  which 
was  not  discussed  at  the  meeting,  as  to  what 
action  the  A.  K.  C.  could  take.  That  organ- 
ization is  a  membership  body,  deriving  its  au- 
thority from  the  member  clubs  as  expressed 
through  their  delegates.  While,  as  Mr.  Inglee 
stated,  it  is  not  within  its  province  to  either 
endorse  or  condemn  any  serum,  the  delegates, 
with  perfect  propriety,  could  put  the  organ- 
ization on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  use 
of  anti-rabies  inoculation  on  the  ground  that 
its  effectiveness  had  not  been  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  scientists  and  leading 
veterinarians.  Such  an  action  would  certainly 
be  within  the  province  of  the  A.  K.  C.  and 
would  answer  the  question  of  those  who  ask 
why,  if  the  inoculation  is  as  unsatisfactory  as 
the  dog  owmers  contend,  does  their  govern- 
ing body  do  nothing  about  it? 

UNIFIED  DOG  OW  NERS.  Mrs.  Dodge 
in  her  concluding  remarks  pointed  out  that 
the  present  difficulties  had  brought  about  a 
unity  of  dog  owners,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
wide  representation  at  the  meeting.  She  said 
its  object  should  be  to  work  out  a  program 
for  the  dogs  of  New  Jersey  that  could  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  states.  She  expressed 
the  determination  of  the  new  organization  to 
co-operate  fully  with  the  state  authorities  and 
the  health  boards  in  working  for  legislation  by 
which  stray  dogs  can  be  controlled  and  the 
dog  owners  required  to  keep  their  dogs  in 
a  manner  the  law  requires.  An  approved 
aspect  of  the  meeting  was  the  manner  in  which 
all  action  which  might  be  construed  as  coun- 
ter-hysteria on  the  part  of  the  dog  owners 
in  opposing  the  compulsory  bill  was  held  in 
check.  Resolutions  which  might  be  questioned 
on  the  grounds  of  taking  too  much  for  granted 
were  amended,  not  because  of  opposition  to 
their  object  but  to  make  them  "hysteria  proof." 
As  amended  by  a  committee  the  resolution 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Legislature  stated:  First,  that  the  so-called 
rabies  epidemic  had  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Second,  that  the  origin  and  sponsorship  of  the 
pending  bill  132,  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  for  an  investigation  by  the  Legisla- 
ture or  one  of  the  committees.  Third,  that 
the  bill,  if  adopted  would  tend  to  defeat  its 
own  purpose.  Fourth,  that  the  proposed  bill 
would  impose  on  dog  owners  an  arbitrary 
burden  and  might  (Continued  on  page  17) 
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MORRIS  &  ESSEX 

KENX  K  L   C L I  It 
Saturday,  May  27,  1939 

MADISON.  NEW  JERSEY 


GIRALDA  FARMS 


$20,000   IN   CASH   AND   STERLING  TROPHIES 

WITHOUT  RESTRICTIONS 

THE  EXHIBITORS  SHOW 


For  Premium  Lists  Address 


FOLEY  DOC  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc. 


2009  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAKE  THIS  YOUR  VACATION  TRIP  THIS  YEAR  AND  VISIT  THE 

>  i:\V  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 


RELGALF  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Flagler  Matthews,  Owner 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice  puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  outstanding  quality  are  available. 

For  all  information  write 

RUSSELL  OPENSHAW,  Mgr. 

Ridge  Street      Telephone  Rye  2651      Rye,  N.  Y. 


(  h.  Wlornell  Sound  Laddii 


PUPPIES 

sired  by 
Inter. Champion 
Lustig  vom  Dom 
of 

Tulgey  Wood 

and  other  great 
champions 


BOXERS 

Tf  you  are  looking  for  a  Boxer  lired  for  quality, 
type  and  health.  »e  suggest  you  write,  phone  or  call. 
Price  $150  and  Up. 

TULCEY   WOOD  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwin  0.  Freund,  owners 

Kennels  ten  miles  south  of  Hinsdale.  Illinois 

Business  Address: 
6727  West  Sixty- Fifth  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois 

Telephone  Portsmouth  S200 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Cti.  Wamsutla  Fermanagh  It 
A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  yotniK  dugs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr..  owner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


PEKINGESE 

MERRICKA 
KENNELS 

Mrs.  Philip  M. 

SchafTner 
77  Byron  Road 
Merrick,  L.  I. 

Tel.  Freeport 
867 


DALMATIANS 

Tattoo  Kennels 

Registered 

Newtown,  Pa. 
P.  O.  Box  S  8 


TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

OYSTER  BAY.  P.  0.  BOX  239,  LONG  ISLAND 
Tel.  Oyster  Bay  1344 

Dogs    may    be    seen    by    appointment  only 
We  do  NOT  publish  a  catalogue 

MRS.  L  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blackmoor  Bnict>n  of  Girmaa 


Puppies  sired  by  this  dog  out  of 
imported  bitches  for  sale 
Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


Colemeadow  Kennels 

Morris  Avenue  Bryn  Mcwr,  Pa. 

Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham 
Terriers 


Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


BUFFALO  PORTABLE  FENCING 

wkiYour  dogs  ploy  safely  in  this  sturdy 
■  kennel  yord.    Easily,  quickly  set  up 

and  moved.  Size  7'x  1 4  x5'  high  with 
gate.  Shipped  F.  O.  S.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
on  receipt  of  $27.SO  check,  M.  O.  or 
N.  Y.  draft.  Send  6c  for  Booklet  8S  -C 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.  S^T.' 


SET  IT  UP  YOURSELF 


AS  LOW  AS 


$ 
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•  Order  now,  or 
write  for  free  Cat- 
alog ZC-4. 
Carefully  carpen- 
tered sections,  of 
vermin-proof  red 
cedar,makeHodg- 
son  rkennels  easy 
a  n  d  simple  to 
erect.  Rain-proof, 
weather-proof  job 
assured!  All  sizes. 

E.  F.  HODGSON 
CO. 

I  108  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
730  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 


DOG  BEDS 

18  in.  x  24  in..  .$  6.50 
24  in.  x  30  in..  .  10.00 
30  in.  x  42  in. .  15.00 


COOLYN  HILL  KENNELS 


Have  owned  or  sired 
BEST  BULLTERRIER 
WESTMINSTER 

5  consecutive  years. 
Unusually  fine  younssters  for 
sale  this  Spring,  lileal  com- 
panions, watchdogs,  guardians, 
splendid  show  stock. 
Z.  P.  BLNNETT,  Dallas,  Pa. 


YOUR  DOG'S  DIET  may  be  low  in 
vitamins!  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
for  Dogs  will  add  Vitamin  B,  needed 
for  normal  digestion  and  elimination 
(thus  it  often  increases  pep).  Supplies 
Vitamin  G,  essential  for  a  thick,  silky 
coat.  Gives  "sunshine"  Vitamin  D 
which,  with  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
helps  puppies  build  straight  bones  and 
sound  teeth.  Mix  with  meals — dogs 
love  it!  Try  Fleischmann's  today! 


In  cans:  3'/2  oz..  254:  8 
oz.,  50C ;  1  lb.,  85c ;  5  lbs., 
$3.50;  10  lbs.,  $5.50;  25- 
lb.  drum,  $12.  All  prices 
delivered.  If  yourdealer 
hasn't  it,  write  Stand- 
ard Brands  Inc.,  Dept. 
CL-1,595  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

Copyright.  1939. 

Standard  Brands  incorporated 


MASTIFF 

Aristocrat  of  Dogdom 

We  are  reviving  this  age  old 
breed  in  America,  confident  that 
these  great  dogs  are  without  peer 
as  pets  and  companions.  Mammoth, 
but  gentle.  Austere,  but  unusually 
intelligent.  Famed  guardians  of 
home,  and  especially  companion- 
able and  trustworthy  with  children. 

Fine  puppies  available  from  time 
to  time,  from  stock  imported  from 
the  famous  Hellingly  Kennels  in 
England.  At  stud,  to  approved 
bitches,  "Duke  of  Hellingly",  by 
Ch.  "Ajax  of  Hellingly"  ex.  Ch. 
"Josephine  of  Hellingly",  litter 
brother  of  Ch.  "Duchess  of  Hell- 
ingly '. 

Inquiries  invited  from  those  own- 
ing, or  those  who  are  interested  in 
owning,  Mastiffs. 

ALTNACRAIC 
KENNEL 

Owner:  Mrs.  James  Foster  Clark 

P.  0.  Box  1104 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


Keep  Your  Dogs 
FREE 
.  FROM  WORMS 

■  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  No 


N  E  MA 

WORM 
CAPSULES  ^ 


EFFECTIVELY    REMOVE  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  AND  HOOKWORMS  IN  DOCS 
OF  ALL  BREEDS  AND  ALL  AGES.  DEPENDABLE 
Nema  Booklet  tells  you  about  worms 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  N-20-D 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 
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Month  in  the  1^  leld  by  George  Turrell 


Here  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  another  field  trial  sea- 
son and  everyone  seems 
to  feel  pretty  good  about  it.  We 
do  too  and  have  some  excellent 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  the 
East -West  retriever  situation 
seems  to  be  on  a  better  basis 
than  we  thought  it  would  be. 
The  clubs  in  the  two  localities 
have  agreed  to  limit  themselves 
to  thtee  licensed  All-Age  stakes 
each  yi  the  spring,  and  three  in 
each  place  in  the  fall.  This  will 
make  more  intersectional  com- 
petition a  probability  and  will 
put  the  competition  for  such 
trophies  as  the  "Field  and 
Stream"  and  the  Country  Life 
and  The  Sportsman  awards 
on  a  more  even  basis.  This  ar- 
rangement doesn't  prevent  other 
clubs  from  running  licensed 
All-Age  stakes  as  it  is  merely 
a  working  agreement  between 
friendly  groups  of  sportsmen.  It 
shouldn't,  and  we  hope  it  won't, 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  re- 
triever trial  game  in  either  sec- 
tion but  should  help  to  keep 
the  expanding  number  of  trials 
in  each  place  fairly  uniform. 
This  agreement  has  no  bearing 
on  sanctioned  trials  of  which 
there  will  be  several  this  spring. 


East-West  Competition  ....  Setter  Champion 
The  National  by  Nash  Buckingham 


EAST-WEST  COMPETITION.  Due  to 

the  tremendous  interest  of  the  sportsmen  of 
the  Midwest  in  all  the  retrieving  breeds,  field 
trials  have  been  springing  up  like  mushrooms 
all  through  the  Central  States  these  last  few 
years,  and  the  Easterners  have  been  left  far 
behind.  Now  it's  a  pretty  expensive  proposi- 
tion for  anyone  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  send 
a  dog  out  to  compete  with  the  Western  dogs. 
The  Midwest  is  a  pretty  big  place  and  it  takes 
a  lot  of  traveling  to  get  around  to  all  the 
trials.  Of  course  it's  just  as  far  coming  East 
as  going  West  even  though  the  trials  are 
closely  concentrated  when  you  get  here.  So 
you  couldn't  blame  a  Western  owner  for  not 
caring  about  sending  or  taking  his  dog  a 
thousand  or  more  miles  to  compete  when 
there  was  a  trial  at  approximately  the  same 
time  within  a  few  miles  of  him.  So  while  this 
agreement  won't  shorten  distances  any,  it 
should  promote  more  trading  back  and  forth 
by  eliminating  conflicting  dates  and  long 
wait-overs. 

Here's  how  it  will  help  in  the  competition 
for  the  various  trophies.  It  will  give  the  dogs 
from  each  district  an  even  break  as  to  number 
of  trials  and  we  don't  see  how  any  dog  can 
get  to  the  top  without  invading  the  other  fel- 
low's section.  So  everyone  will  feel  that  he  has 
had  an  even  chance  regardless  of  how  good 
his  dog  may  be.  Incidentally  we  hear  that  the 
Rolling  Rock  trial,  which  is  held  near  Pitts- 
burgh is  considered  to  be  neither  in  the  East 
nor  in  the  West  and  will  therefore  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  licensed  All-Age  quota  of  either. 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  become  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  rumored  that  it  may  in  time  become 
sort  of  a  grand  championship  affair.  We  have 
no  verification  of  this  but  hope  it's  true. 

SETTER  CHAMPION.  Another  reason 
why  these  early  spring  days  seem  so  fair  is 
that  a  Setter  won  the  National  Championship 


for  the  first  time  since  1930.  Louis  Bobbitt's 
Sports  Peerless  Pride  carried  the  banners  of 
thousands  of  Setter  lovers  as  he  sped  through 
his  tough  three-hour  heat,  tiring  a  little  toward 
the  end,  perhaps,  but  with  heart  and  nose  still 
unfailing.  Then  when  he  defeated  Norias 
Aeroflow  in  a  second  series,  handling  like  a 
charm  and  finding  covey  after  covey,  the 
Setter  men  had  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  their 
breed.  Pointers  may  win  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  but  the  Setter  men  can  still  exult,  for 
there  is  something  special  about  winning  the 
National  Championship.  Back  in  the  days 
when  Setters  won  everything  it  was  the  big 
win.  Today  when  slashing  Pointers  sweep  the 
field  and  Setter  men  live  on  dreams  of  the 
past  and  plans  for  the  future,  it  still  is  an 
event  set  apart.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more 
stakes  called  championships  these  days,  but 
the  winner  of  the  National  is  champion  indeed. 

Here  we  go  rambling  on  about  the  National 
and  we  didn't  even  see  it  this  year.  We  are 
sure  you'd  much  rather  hear  what  Nash 
Buckingham  has  to  say  about  it.  He  was  there 
the  whole  time  and  didn't  miss  a  brace.  He 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  judges. 
He  writes  us  as  follows  .  .  . 
"Dear  Mr.  Turrell: 

"I  can  now  tell  you  that  three  hours  ago, 
assisting  Messrs.  Hobart  Ames  and  Dr.  T. 
Benton  King  in  judging  the  stake  we  named 
the  superb  Setter  Sports  Peerless  Pride  the 
title  holder.  Pride,  a  white  black  and  ticked 
dog  by  Champion  Sports  Peerless  ex  Gore's 
Blue  Bonnie,  both  owned  by  Mr.  Bobbitt  and 
handled  by  the  thorough-going  veteran,  Dewey 
English,  acquired  the  title  in  a  blistering  sec- 
ond series  with  W.  C.  Teagle's  streamlined 
white  and  lemon  bitch  Norias  Aeroflow,  han- 
dled by  that  many  times  winning  pilot  of  the 
National,  Chesley  Harris.  In  the  National, 
however,  no  runner-up  is  ever  named.  Con- 
sequently Pride,  as  have  his  honored  prede- 
cessors, stands  alone  in  his  glory.  And  well  he 
holds  the  spotlight  too.  It  was  homecoming 


week  for  the  Setter  breed  after 
nine  long  years  separation  from  j 
the  Championship's  purses  and  ! 
coveted  plaques. 

THE  WINNING  HEAT. 

''The  second-series  brace  was ' 
turned  loose  this  morning  at  ] 
five  minutes  to  nine,  in  the 
moist,  bright  coolness  of  a 
sunny  Southern  day  admira*bly 
suited  to  nosing  'pottige  scent' 
from  the  Ames  coverts.  Both 
dogs,  away  at  a  great  pace  han- 
dled well  until  the  second  road 
crossing  was  reached.  There 
they  both  swung  wide  and  after 
a  gallery  wait  of  several  min- 
utes 'point'  was  called  far  on 
beyond.  The  judges  and  an  ex- 
cited company  found  Pride 
staunch  on  the  very  rim  of  a 
wide,  deeply  eroded  area.  Aero- 
flow was  on  hand,  too,  circling 
to  the  left  for  a  way  into  the 
depths,  and  obviously  intent  on 
game,  too.  Both  handlers  were 
down  for  the  shot.  Aeroflow 
dug  beyond  a  jut  of  clay  and 
birds  boiled  from  the  straw. 
Pride  remained  motionless 
above.  Ordered  on  across  coun- 
try and  on  a  more-or-less  go-as- 
you-please  bird  hunt,  'point' 
was  again  sounded  on  the  far 
course.  There  in  a  cove  of  plum 
low  crab  grass  Pride  was  again 
but  with  Aeroflow  in- 
getting  in  on  the 
up  and  English  shot 


on  game, 


side  of  the 
thicket  and 
beautifully 

dustriously  interested  in 
same  deal.  Birds  went 
the  gun. 

"The  race  then  moved  across  a  wooded  sec- 
tor along  a  road  deeply  lined  in  sedges.  Deep 
among  these  the  Setter  was  again  discovered 
on  point  and  birds  were  on  hand.  On  all  three 
stands  the  bold  Setter  had  assumed  that  lofti- 
ness of  posture  and  vibrant  style  which  has  so 
steadily  advanced  his  pre-eminence  in  rugged 
character.  Through  that  wood's  road  both  dogs 
were  under  control,  but  beyond,  the  Aeroflow 
bitch  went  A.W.O.L.  She  was  not  handling 
with  the  supreme  and  facile  response  which 
characterized  her  three  hour  heat  under  ex- 
tremely adverse  conditions  which  brought  her 
dividends  in  the  form  of  this  chance  at  a  sec- 
ond series.  Moments  wore  on  and  Harris  was 
unable  to  bring  up  his  charge.  Pride  mean- 
while, made  championship  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  Across  some  gullies  on  a  sedgy  plateau 
he  coralled  more  birds — a  beautiful  bevy 
which,  incidentally,  had  not  previously  been 
moved  during  the  meet.  He  was  then  swung 
back  to  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
morning  course  answering  the  direction  of 
English  in  perfect  form.  The  heat  was  then 
an  hour  and  forty  minutes  old  and  Pride  was 
ordered  up.  Harris,  about  then,  brought  Aero- 
flow along,  but  the  pardon  came  too  late.  The 
gallery  rode  eastward  down  through  the  forest 
files  and  out  to  the  public  road  where  Mr. 
Reuben  Scott,  secretary  of  the  National  Field 
Trial  Championship  Association,  announced 
Pride's  ascendancy  to  the  throne.  The  award 
carried  with  it  the  title  of  National  Field  Trial 
Champion,  a  purse  of  $1500,  and  trophies. 

RESUME.  ".  .  .  Skimming  through  some  of 
the  other  races,  we  find  the  new  champion's 
first  heat  to  have  been  amply  impressive.  Five 
bevies  and  four  (Continued  on  page  110) 
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BOXERS 

Puppies  and  Grown  Stock 
Usually  For  Sale 

SUMBULA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Palmedo 
New  Mllford  Conn 
Tel.  350  New'Milford 

Ntw  York  Sales  Office 
590  Madison  Ave. 
Tel.  Plaza  3-8998 

THE  "REIGATE" 

Distinctive  Dalmatians 
rs.  W.  K.  Close  —  Mrs.  George  Lane 

Address  Box  312 
Smithfield,  Virginia 

H 

IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  mature 
stork .  excellent  breed- 
ing,   wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Ohio 

(Member  of  Irish 

Terrier  Club  of  America) 

)LD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning  Stock 
For  Sale 

oodland  Farm  Kennels 

rs. Roland  M.Baker 
Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Great  Pyrenees 

The  ideal   dog  for  American 
Country  Homes 
Affectionate,     in  tell  igent 
com  pan  ions  for  ch  i  Idren 

Puppies  of  distinction  for  fialo 
from  the  largest  and  oldest 
kennels  of  the  breed  in  America. 

BASQUAERIE  KENNELS.  Re;. 
Mr.  S  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Crane.  Owners 
124  South  Street.  NEFOHAM.  MASS. 
Tel.  NEEdham  0080 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Mlues  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  conn- 
ry.  Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
ale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 

tack. 

Address:  Berwyn,  Pa. 


Ch.  Nick  du  Fief  Royal 


BRIARDS 

To  guard  and  protect  all  that 
you  hold  dear.  Champion  - 
sired  stock  of  all  ages  for 
sale  in  my   quality  kennel. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Jacobs,  Jr. 

SYDNEY  FARM 

Norristown  Pennsylvania 


)uadine   Does  All  This 

International    dog  champions 
are    groomed    for    the  shows 
with  Quadine — it    kills  fleas, 
ticks,  sarcoptic  and  ear  mange, 
ringworm,     aids     in  healing 
wounds— does    the    work   of  a 
dozen  other  remedies.  60c  per 
bottle.    Apply   with   any  nasal 
or   perfume   atomizer  or  buy 
Jr.    Set,    SI.  50    atomizer    and    bottle  of 
BOTH  for  $1.50,  from  your  dealer  or  post- 
om  The  Allen  Company,  Dept.  C,  317  Superior 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


PORTO 
PEN 


low-priced  portable 
folding  pen  for  the  small- 
er breeds  of  Dogs  and 
for  Puppies.  Various  sizes. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  D. 

BUSSEY  PEN   PRODUCTS  CO. 

5151  West  65th  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


PEDIGREE  BLANKS 

We  are  pleased  to  offer 
generous  supply  of  four 
generation  pedigree  blanks 
to  breeders  of  Pure  Bred 
Dogs.  Beautifully  printed. 
No  advertising.  Simply  ad- 
dress: 

KENNEL  DEPT. 
Country  Life 
444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


Dog  sta  is 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

result  in  the  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  many  valuable  dogs. 

BILL  WITHDRAWN.  Presenl 
at  the  meeting  were  representa- 
tives of  forty  kennel  clubs  and  field 
trial  clubs  and  many  prominent 
dog  fanciers  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  bringing  the  attendance  to 
about  350  persons.  That  the  meet- 
ing achieved  its  aim  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  three  days  later 
bill  132  was  withdrawn  by  its 
sponsor,  Assemblyman  Lester  E. 
Mahr.  In  doing  this  Mr.  Mahr 
had  to  say,  "Naturally  we  don't 
want  to  hurt  the  dogs.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  a  moot  question 
whether  the  anti-rabies  serum  is 
effective,  but  I  can  not  conceive  that 
the  health  authorities  who  have 
asked  me  to  sponsor  the  bill  are 
proposing  something  that  would  be 
harmful."  He  denied  charges  made 
by  Miss  Josephine  Rine,  dog  mag- 
azine editor,  that  the  bill  is  being 
sponsored  by  commercial  interests 
behind  the  serums.  Incidentally,  a 
number  of  other  prominent  dog 
writers,  veterinarians,  and  authori- 
ties are  of  Miss  Rine's  opinion. 
On  the  same  day  as  the  withdrawal 
of  bill  132  another  measure  was 
introduced  which  would  put  a  state 
wide  tax.  of  $1  on  each  dog.  How- 
ever, the  disposition  of  the  Legis- 
lature had  become  such  that  it  was 
reported  from  Trenton  that  there 
was  little  likelihood  of  this  meas- 
ure, or  any  other  regarding  dogs, 
passing  at  the  present  session.  The 
legislators  appear  willing  to  hold 
all  such  legislation  in  abeyance 
until  expert  opinion  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  produce  a  law 
which  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
all  states. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  newly  organized 
New  Jersey  Dog  Owners  Associa- 
tion has  been  pledged  the  support 
of  the  joint  rabies  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  the  Health  Officers  As- 
sociation and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Veterinary  Medical  Society.  For- 
tunately, the  furor  created  in  ca- 
nine circles  by  bill  132  immediately 
brought  a  state-wide  banding  to- 
gether of  pure-bred  dog  interests 
which  heretofore  had  not  existed 
and  the  object  of  which  is  to  ener- 
getically exert  its  efforts  for  the 
common  good  of  the  public  in  con- 
nection with  dogs.  Furthermore,  in 
this  manner,  this  bad  bill  retro- 
actively had  its  good  effects.  In 
addition  to  the  unification  of  dog 
interests  it  has  brought  them  into 
closer  contact  with  the  department 
of  health,  legislative  bodies,  and 
fields  of  veterinary  research.  Fan- 
ciers were  gathered  together  as  dog 
lovers  in  general  and  laid  aside 
their  personal  preferences  and  aims 
to  vigorously  fight  for  the  common 
welfare  of  dogs  and  their  owners. 
Toward  this  end  the  consensus  of 
opinion  at  the  meeting  was  to  elim- 
inate all  stray  or  homeless  dogs 
and  to  keep  all  other  dogs  under 
proper  control  in  kennels  and  runs 


Golden  Retrievers 


f 

DEER-CREEK 
E 
N 
N 
E 
L 
S 


RIP  OF  DEER  CREEK 

Several  pups  available  by  Rip  of  Doer  Creek  out  of  Rockhaven  Queen 
of  Deer  Creek.  Rip  has  been  a  consistent  winner  al  iri.il-.  Queen  has 
produced  consistent  winners. 

BRED  FOR  FIELD  TRIAL  CHAMPIONS 


PAUL  BAKEWELL,  III 


1601  Railway  Exchange 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  c&  Crown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Managei  ERNEST  WELLS 

hone,  Tuxedo  289     Tuxedo  Park,  IS.  Y. 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 

of 

V  AMBLESIDE 

Jf^_  Internationally  famous 
for  size,  type  and  sound* 
ness.  Highly  prized  as 
family  dogs. 

Exceptional  puppies  now 
ready. 

MRS.  A.  J.  STARBUCK 

Gull  Lake 
Augusta  Michigan 


IN  SHOW  COMPETITION 


CONDITION  COUNTS 


Of  course  pedigree  is  impor- 
tant, but  in  the  final  analysis, 
superb  condition  wins  prizes. 

Sound  teeth,  glossy  coat  and 
general  health  depend  largely  on 
diet.  That's  why  so  many  breed- 
ers and  fanciers,  from  coast  to 
coast,  insist  on  feedingTI-O-GA. 

They  know  TI-O-GA  Dog 
Foods  are  scientifically  balanced, 
based  on  generations  of  kennel 
experiments.  More  economical, 
too,  because  it's  easy  to  prepare 
and  no  supplements  are  needed. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  today. 
Learn  how  to  build  the  kind  of 
vigorous  condition  that  will  give 
your  dogs  every  possible  advan- 
tage in  stiff  show  competition. 


©TIOGA 
casnpJete 

DOG  <^  PUPPY  FOODS 


1  BALORATIONS,  Inc.,  Div.  of  Tioga  Mills 
|  Dept.  CL+39,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
I  □  Send  free  booklet. 

|  □  Send  10-lb.  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Dog  Food. 
,       (Enclosed  is  $1.00  .  .  .  K1.25  west  of  I 
Mississippi  .  .  .  offer  good  in  U.  S.  only.) 

■  Name  

I  Address   _  


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


ELLEN BERT  FARM 

KENNELS 


l»  Y4  ilMII  MM 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Feri  Flottenberg 

Red 

Ch.  Heini  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 

Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 

Creenwich,  Conn. 
Tel.  Stamford  4-3475 


R.F.D.  1 


STRIP  ACT 


They 


D/tk  *T on  thei!c 

L»v  act  to  the  tune  ot 

*  DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 
which  takes  off  just  enough. 
The  sternest  censor  would 
have  to  admit  that  they're 
properly  dressed  and  perfect- 
ly groomed  with  DUPLEX 
accessories  for  dog-care. 
Stripping  and  trimming  your 
dog  is  easy,  speedy,  and  safe 
withtheDUPLEX  DRESSER. 

All  DUPLEX  dog  groom- 
ing accessories  are  profes- 
sional implements  especially 
adapted  to  amateur  use. 

DUPLEX  DOS  DRESSER,   Mystic,  Conn. 

Enclosed  find  $   for  which  please 

send  me  the  articles  as  checked.  Send 
Check,  Money  Order  or  C.  O.  D. 

□  Duplex  Dog  Dresser  $1.00 

□  Additional  blades,  5  for  50 

□  Indiv.  Charts.  Name  Breed  25 

□  Nail  Nip   2.00 

□  Duplex  File   1.00 


Name.. 


Address  . 


Town.. 


 State  

atisfied.  Div.  Durham  Duplex  Ran 
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Ch.  Hillandnle  Punch 


THE    POODLE  CLU 
F  AMERICA 


EST.  1931 

MEMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  KENNEL  CLUB 

Mr.  Loring  L.  Marshal],  Delegate 
Miss  Miriam  Hall.  Secretary 
Bedford,  New  York 

The  kennels  listed  below  have  dogs  and  puppies  for  sale: 


STANDARDS 

PUTTENCOVE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Owners 
Manchester,  Mass. 

STANDARDS 

HILLANDALE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Owners 
54  Hope  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

STANDARDS 

ENSARR  KENNELS 

Mrs.  W.  French  Githens,  Owner 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


STANDARDS 

KENNELS  OF  SALMAGUNDI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Justin  W.  Griess,  Owners 
Hamilton,  Mass. 

STANDARDS 

PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  Owner 
Elberon,  N.  J. 

STANDARDS 

SUNSTORM  KENNELS 

Mr.  George  Frelinghuysen,  Owner 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


MINIATURES  &  STANDARDS 

CARTLANE  KENNELS 

Miss  Miriam  Hall,  Owner 
Bedford,  N.  Y. 


KUiyp    The  solution  to  use  when 
your  dog  "forgets". 

NEW  &  OLD  STAINS  REMOVED 

Even  the  best  of  house -broken  dogs  will  some- 
times err.  Don't  worry.  K-Nine  will  completely 
&  permanently  remove  (log  urine  &  nuisance 
stains  from  rues  &  upholstery,  if  the  spot  is  new 
or  OLD.  Utterly  destroys  odor.  Restores  color  & 
lustre.  Harmless-e"asily  applied.  Sold  with  money 
hack  guarantee.  8  oz.  can  for  $1.00  or  C.  O.  D. 
K-Nine  Products,  Dept.  J,  1440  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


cold,  too/ 


FORTIFY  YOUR  DOG  WITH 
RED  HEART  DOG  BISCUITS- 
RICH  IN  SUNSHINE  VITAMIN  D! 

•  Dogs  catch  cold  just  as  humans 
do — and  the  symptoms  are  the 
same:  sneezing,  sniffling,  coughing. 

Good  nourishing  food  will  help 
protect  your  dog.  Include  Red 
HeartDogBiscuitsinhis  daily  diet. 
They're  abundant  in  essentialmin- 
erals  and  vitamins — and  they  help 
safeguard  your  dog's  teeth  by  pro- 
viding needed  gnawing  exercise. 
Three  flavors  in  each  package: 
beef,  fish,  cheese.  Free  booklet! 
Dogs,  Their  Ca  re  and  Feeding.  Write 
today.  John  Morrell  &  Co.,  Dept. 
154,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


RED 
HEART 


DOG  BISCUITS 


SAINT 
BERNARDS 

Of  Distinction 
Also 
Pekingese 
Cocker  Spaniels 
Huskies 


WALDECK  KENNELS 

Kennels:  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Next  to  Outpost 
Nursery  Office 
Mail  Address:  P.O.  Box  I59C, 
Stamford,  Conn. 
EDWARD  L.  WINSLOW,  Owner 
Tel.  Ridgefield  93 


Important  news  for  every  dog 
owner  —  and  every  dog:  announc- 
ing vitamins  especially  prepared  for  dogs 
and  puppies:   Sergeant's  VITAPETS. 

DOG  DIETS  LACK  VITAMINS! 

Recent  tests  show  that  the  average  dog's 
diet  is  dangerously  lacking  in  necessary  vita- 
mins. Yet  our  pets  need  vitamins  just  as 
we  do. 

Sergeant's  VITAPETS  contain  the  vitamins 
A,  B,  D  and  G  in  convenient  capsule  form. 
Added  to  your  dog's  daily  diet,  they  provide 
proper  vitamin  balance,  promote  health  and 
resistance  to  illness,  protect  him  from  Black 
Tongue  and  other  vitamin-deficiency  diseases. 
Get  them  at  drug  or  pet  stores  —  and 
"Vitapet  your  dog  for  health."  Polk  Miller 
Products  Corp.,  Dept.  KD-4,  Richmond,  Va. 


at  home  or  on  leash  while  being 
exercised  rather  than  trust  to  any 
therapeutics  of  undemonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness. It  is  quite  likely  that, 
ere  long,  a  law  will  be  formulated 
suitable  to  all  in  combating  rabies 
and  other  contagious  dog  diseases 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  model  of 
its  kind  and  adopted  by  other 
states  throughout  the  Union.  It  is 
also  quite  likely  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey Association  will  soon  have 
similar  associations  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  eventually 
become  merged  into  a  national  or- 
ganization to  make  "hydrophobia 
hysteria"  and  "rabies  rackets" 
things  of  the  past. 

MRS.  DODGE.  In  this  fast  and 
rather  furious  fight  against  the  ill- 
famed  bill  132  the  figure  of  Mrs. 
M.  Hartley  Dodge  looms  large,  as 
it  was  chiefly  at  her  personal  in- 
stigation and  leadership  that  New 
Jersey  dog  owners  were  summoned 
by  telegram  to  attend  the  meeting 
which  succeeded  in  having  the 
measure  withdrawn  from  the  As- 
sembly. Fortunately,  the  news  of 
the  proposed  bill  became  wide- 
spread at  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  show  where  Mrs.  Dodge's 
recently  imported  Doberman 
Pinscher,  Ferry  von  Rauhfelsen, 
achieved  the  towering  triumph  of 
best  in  show.  Rather  than  resting 
on  the  dog's  laurels  and  receiving 
congratulations,  which  many  fan- 
ciers would  have  done  and  been 
justified  in  doing,  Mrs.  Dodge  im- 
mediately set  aside  all  encomiums 
and  went  into  action  for  the  benefit 
of  all  pure-bred  dogs  and  their 
owners.  The  meeting  and  forma- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  Dog  Own- 
ers Association  took  place  on 
Friday  of  the  next  week  and  on 
the  following  Monday  the  bill  was 
withdrawn.  Certainly  this  was 
speed,  energy,  and  efficiency  per- 
sonified, to  say  nothing  of  self- 
sacrifice,  for  the  betterment  of 
dogs  in  general  and  too  much 
gratitude  and  praise  cannot  be 
accorded  Mrs.  Dodge  who  may 
well  be  termed  "America's  leading 
dog  fancier." 

AUTHORITIES.  According  to 
an  abundance  of  high  medical,  vet- 
erinary, and  other  expert  opinion, 
at  present  anti-rabies  serums  are 
in  an  experimental  stage.  They  are 
unsatisfactory  and  do  not  im- 
munize the  animals  from  the  dis- 
ease, but  cause  its  spread  and 
ultimate  death  of  the  dogs  inocu- 
lated and  others  they  have  in- 
fected. The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  1925  reported  experi- 
menting with  twenty-six  dogs  of 
which  eighteen  were  vaccinated 
and  eight  "control"  dogs  were  all 
given  an  intraocular  injection  of 
virus.  Of  the  eighteen  vaccinated 
dogs  fifteen  died  of  the  rabies  and 
of  the  eight  "control  dogs"  one 
died  of  rabies  and  one  of  enteritis. 
Dr.  Leslie  T.  Webster,  M.D., 
member  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute of  Medical  Research,  states 
that  the  number  of  human  deaths 
from  the  disease  in  the  registration 
area  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained at  fifty  to  one  hundred  a 


year  for  fourteen  years  and 
not  risen  above  four  or  five 
states  where  rabies  is  most  pre 
alent.    That    canine  vaccinati 
should  be  deferred  until  a  prepar. 
tion  of  demonstrated  effective™ 
is  available.  That  the  unpopul 
but    most    effective  method 
control  of  the  disease  is  the  eliij 
ination  of  stray  dogs  and  the  co;  J 
finement  of  owned  dogs.  Richa 
C.  Craven,  general  field  agent  i 
the  Humane  Society,  in  his,  Jul! 
1938,  report,  remarks  "It  is  douh 
ful  if  any  phase  of  civic  life  reveal  n 
governmental  incompetence  cor 
parable  with  the  handling  of  tl 
rabies  peril.  There  is  one  remec 
and  only  one.  License  every  do 
take  up  and  eliminate  every  ui 
licensed  or  homeless  dog,  comp 
owners  to  keep  their  dogs  off  tl 
streets  (except  on  leash)  for  sip 
months  or  a  year  and  the  proble: 
will  be  solved.  There  is  no  othi 
way,  all  other  expedients  are  vaj|t 
ueless."  This  seems  to  be  the  cotf 
sensus  of  expert  opinion.  Limitd  i 
space  precludes  citing  many  oth<J 
authorities. 

A  CHAMPION.  In  accordandH 

with  our  masthead,  comment  i 
offered  on  two  of  the  leading  do|>'  i 
stars  and  their  fine  performance!  I 
at  the  recent  Westminster  Show! 
By  reason  of  having  forged  throug; 
breed,  group,  and  finalist  competr 
tion  to  win  coveted  title,  best  illM 
show,  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge' 
recently  imported  Doberman  Pinal  I 
cher,  Ferry  von   Rauhfelsen,  i>  j 
deserving  of  initial  mention.  At 
riving  in  this  country  only  tei 
days  before  the  show,  understand  j 
ing  not  a  word  of  English  bull 
trained  to  take  all  commands  ii,  I 
German,  he  was  indeed  a  strange™ 
in  a  strange  land  and  this  was  ap 
parent  by  his  appearance  and  acl  I 
tions  in  the  ring.  As  usual  witl  . 
trained  dogs  he  is  inclined  to  bM 
distrustful  and  sharp  with  strangH 
ers  and  it  was  with  some  trepida; 
tion  that  his  handler,  McClurflf,] 
Halley,  knowing  no  German  comBj 
mands,  put  him  through  his  poseiij 
and  paces  and  it  was  no  surpriswN 
to   the   cognoscenti   that  Judg< 
George  S.  Thomas,  who  bestowecjlM 
the  best  in  show  award,  wisely  reffi 
frained  from  placing  his  hands  oiW\ 
the  newcomer.  Ferry  reappeared  at| 
the  Rochester  show  and  repeatec' 
his  Westminster  victory.  He  is  conS 
sidered  by  experienced  judges  tdj 
be  just  about  the  best  of  his  breecW 
yet  seen  in  America,  with  the  pos-Ii 
sible  exception  of  his  Ham,  ChB 
Jessie  von  Sonenhohe,  owned  by 
F.  F.  H.  Fleitmann.  It  is  expectedji 
that  he  will  carry  on  with  best  in 
show  triumphs  after  the  manner* 
of  his    kennelmate  the  Pointer.f 
Ch.  Nancolleth  Marquis,  who  hasV 
scored  twenty-five  such  successes! 

SADDLER.  James  M.  Austin's! 
Smooth  Foxterrier,  Ch.  Nornayl 
Saddler,  holder  of  forty  best  inl 
show  victories,  a  world's  record  in| 
this  respect,  with  the  greatest  goal! 
of  his  entire  career  at  hand,  best! 
in  show  at  Westminster,  failed  by! 
the  narrowest  of  margins  to  carry! 
(Continued  on  page  121)\ 
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Horse  iNotes  &  lomment  by  Elizabeth  Grinnell 


Fred  R.  Dapprich 

Santa  Anita  .  .  .  Around  the  Field  .  .  .  Alisal 


Horse  Notes  this  month  is  due  to  go 
completely  West  Coast,  because  that 
is  where  I  happen  to  be  at  the  moment. 
And  since  I  suppose  some  of  the  questions 
hat  will  be  asked  of  me  when  I  return  will 
be  "Did  you  see  Santa  Anita?" — "Did  you 
see  any  of  the  Thoroughbred  Nurseries?" — 
'Did  you  see  any  of  California's  Golden 
horses?"  I'll  anticipate  them  immediately  by 
saying  "Yes"  to  all  three  of  them  "and  a  lot 
more  besides." 

SANTA  ANITA.  This  park  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me  so  many  times  that  I  really 
thought  I  would  know  just  what  it  looked  like 
when  I  finally  got  there,  but  I  was  wrong. 
It  is,  actually,  so  very  much  more  so  than 
anything  the  small  Eastern  imagination  is 
capable  of  creating  that  if  I  told  you  to  mul- 
tiply anything  you  have  ever  heard  about  it 
by  three  you  wouldn't  believe  me,  but  you 
just  might  fathom  some  slight  idea  of  its  size, 
beauty,  convenience,  and  comfort.  And  lest 
you  think  I'm  exaggerating,  as  I  have  always 
thought  everyone  else  was,  just  consider  that 
a  crowd  almost  three  times  as  large  as  a 
Futurity  crowd  at  Belmont  can  be  cared  for 
with  scarcely  any  jam  at  all  and,  what's  more, 
practically  every  single  person  there  will  get 
a  good  view  of  the  racing. 

It's  worth  seeing,  too.  I'm  one  of  those 
people  who  were  brought  up  to  rather  look 
down  my  nose  at  a  mile  track,  just  as  the  mile 
trackers  are  a  bit  snooty  about  the  half-milers, 
but  for  some  years  now  I've  been  hiding  a 
preference  for  the  smaller  oval  and,  now,  after 
seeing  the  racing  at  Santa  Anita,  I  might  as 
well  come  clean  and  admit  that  when  I  go  to 
the  races  I  like  to  see  the  horses.  Picture  to 
yourself  a  program  of  eight  races,  none  of 
them  under  a  mile  and  one  of  them  two  full 
laps  of  the  track,  and  consider  that  the  start 
of  each  event  can  be  seen  as  well  as  the  finish 
and  that  whether  you're  a  booster  for  distance 
racing  or  not,  that  is  an  afternoon  of  real  ex- 
citement. Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  program 


at  an  Eastern  track?  I  know  I  never  have 
but  I  would  like  to.  There  is  a  broadcaster, 
with  the  sort  of  voice  that  you  can  listen  to 
if  you  wish  but  don't  even  hear  if  you  don't 
want  to,  who  is  a  help  rather  than  the  annoy- 
ance some  track  broadcasters  seem  to  make 
of  themselves. 

The  time  (not  that  the  horses  make  but 
that  one  has  to  spare)  is  always  a  joy  at 
mutuel  tracks — and  at  this  one  there  is  so 
much  to  do  with  it.  Time  to  figure  out  your 
race  and  to  see  your  prospects  in  the  paddock, 
time  to  buy  a  ticket  and  have  a  drink,  time 
to  sit  comfortably  and  try  to  spot  the  famous 
faces  of  the  films.  I  don't  know  where  it  all 
comes  from  but  it's  there. 

While  lots  of  places  are  arguing  about  im- 
provements in  racing,  California  is  accom- 
plishing them.  Maybe  they  will  make  some 
mistakes  in  the  bargain,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  they  will  establish  some  good  ideas. 
Their  ban  on  early  two-year-old  racing  may 
or  may  not  be  good,  but  their  distance  racing 
certainly  is  and  so  are  the  little  towers  around 
the  track  from  which  the  "patrol  judges"  over- 
see the  running  of  each  event.  It  is  going  to 
be  either  a  very  brave  boy  or  a  very  foolish 
one  that  will  try  any  rough  stuff  under  such 
circumstances,  and  the  responsibility  of 
straight  racing  is  put  where  it  belongs — not 
on  the  jockeys  but  on  the  track  officials. 

There  isn't  much  point  in  going  into  details 
about  the  $100,000  handicap.  Anyone  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  have  read  this  far  prob- 
ably knows  all  about  it  anyway,  but  this 
South  American  Kayak  II  is  a  really  good 
looking  horse  with  a  grand  way  of  going.  Un- 
doubtedly he's  going  to  have  more  difficulty 
as  he  moves  into  the  higher  weight  class  but 
at  the  assignments  he  was  quite  easily  the 
best  horse  that  day.  He  ran  a  grand  race,  as 
any  horse  would  have  had  to  do  to  win. 

AROUND  THE  FIELD.  I  don't  see  how 
steeplechasing  can  ever  become  a  really  big 
thing  in  California  chiefly  because  there  is 


something  slightly  unnatural  about  it  in  a 
country  where  there  can  be  no  hunting.  It  is 
the  quality  of  the  soil  that  prevents  this  sport. 
They  tell  me  that  in  the  dry  season  the  ground 
bakes  as  hard  as  cement  and  that  when  it 
rains  pounds  of  it  will  stick  to  anyone  or  any- 
thing that  strays  off  the  highways.  Small 
areas,  of  course,  may  be  prepared  for  race 
tracks,  show  rings,  polo  fields,  and  "hunter 
trials,"  but  it  would  scarcely  be  practical  to 
fix  up  several  square  miles  for  fox  hunting 
especially  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  teach 
the  foxes  to  stay  in  the  prescribed  area,  but 
every  now  and  then  informal  steeplechasing 
springs  up  here  or  there  and  everyone  has  a 
lot  of  fun  out  of  it.  The  races  at  the  Riviera 
Country  Club  are  run  as  a  sequel  to  their 
Sunday  afternoon  polo  games,  and  no  one 
even  pretends  to  make  a  big  thing  out  of 
them,  but  they  have  sufficient  entries  to  make 
the  racing  exciting  to  the  large  crowd,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  run  off  in  such  a  gay,  merry 
mood  that  it  argues  well  for  the  future,  pro- 
viding they  can  be  kept  simple  and  pleasant. 
The  Sunday  afternoon  after  the  Handicap 
saw  a  thoroughly  entertaining  card  of  two 
steeplechases  and  two  flat  races  and  reminded 
me  more  of  the  impromptu  racing  that  used 
to  spring  up  overnight  in  Maryland  than  any- 
thing I  can  think  of.  Especially  the  start  of 
one  of  the  flat  races.  There  was  scarcely  a 
horse  in  the  field  that  had  any  idea  of  doing 
anything  but  bucking,  wheeling,  or  rearing, 
and  some  of  them  were  actually  throwing 
themselves.  One  of  these  dismounted  his 
jockey  at  least  six  times.  I've  never  seen  a  kid 
with  more  determination.  No  matter  how 
nearly  he  escaped  being  rolled  or  fallen  on 
he  never  lost  his  horse  and  would  get  right 
aboard  again  for  more.  I  found  out  later  that 
he  was  a  cowboy  experiencing  his  first  ride 
on  (or  off)  an  English  saddle  and  then  I  ad- 
mired his  nerve  all  the  more. 

The  spirit  behind  these  little  meetings  seems 
splendid.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  them  ama- 
teurish and  informal  and,  if  they  can,  they 
can  reasonably  expect  to  have  the  sport  pros- 
per but  the  trouble  is  that  nothing  ever  stays 
quite  the  same.  And  while  the  tops  in  sport 
is  superb  and  the  things  that  are  done  for 
fun  often  are  fun,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
territory  between  the  two  that  can  be,  and 
often  is,  nothing  better  than  boring. 

RANCH.  If  there  is  a  more  beautiful  valley 
in  California  than  that  in  which  Flying  Ebony 
lives,  I  didn't  see  it.  Set  down  among  moun- 
tains back  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  drive  out 
there  itself  is  worth  while,  even  if  it  weren't 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  good  horse  in 
his  present  surroundings.  In  contrast  to  much 
of  California  the  barns  at  Alisal  are  plain  and 
practical  and  there  are  not  many  of  them, 
because  the  ranch  as  a  whole  specializes  in 
cattle,  but  the  horses  they  house  would  fill 
any  heart  with  envy.  Down  at  the  end  of  one 
pasture  were  some  six  or  eight  mares,  sturdy, 
healthy  looking  matrons  whose  fine  heads, 
splendid  legs,  and  undeniable  aristocracy  were 
reflected  by  the  merry  little  foals  at  their 
sides.  Each  of  them  was  a  tiny  individual  in 
his  own  right  and  yet  all  were  as  distinctly 
different  from  the  regular  run  of  the  mine  stock 
as  pure-breds  are  from  mongrels.  There  are, 
all  told,  only  fifteen  mares  who  belong  on  the 
ranch  but,  even  so,  there  is  very  little  room 
for  visitors.  However,  if  Alisal  is  any  example, 
then  it  is  a  case  of  the  smaller  the  better,  for 
there  was  not  an  animal  on  the  place  that 
was  not  as  gentle  and  as  friendly  as  a  puppy. 
Yearlings  would  come  up  inquisitively  and 
bump  their  noses  against  you.  The  mares,  even 
the  ones  with  foals,  {Continued  on  page.  117) 
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Percherons  .  .  .  Jerseys 
Guernseys  .  .  .  Aberdeen  Angus 
Holstein  Friesians 


A lot  of  praise  is  due  the  Percheron  Horse 
Association  for  the  sound  and  thor- 
ough way  they  have  gone  about  getting 
unity  of  purpose  among  their  breeders.  They 
have  been  carrying  on  breed  type  studies  since 
1936,  and  conferences  in  which  experts  dis- 
cussed what  characteristics  were  most  desir- 
able in  this  popular  draft  breed  have  been 
a  part  of  their  annual  National  show.  Now  it 
looks  as  if  they  were  getting  close  to  their 
goal,  for  nearly  perfect  specimens  of  both 
sexes  have  been  recently  revealed.  It  is  true 
that  so  far  this  ideal  stallion  and  mare  exist 
only  on  paper,  or  rather  canvas,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  they  aren't  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. There  have  been  and  are  many  ex- 
cellent individual  Percherons,  but  what  wor- 
ried the  Association  was  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  breed  as  a  whole.  So  these  pictures  by 
Ross  Butler  of  a  short-backed,  heavy-boned, 
thickset,  and  well-muscled  pair  will  give  the 
breeders  something  to  shoot  at. 

We  have  told  you  before  in  this  department 
of  Ross  Butler,  artist  and  sculptor  from  Can- 
ada, and  his  educational  work  on  various  kinds 
of  livestock,  and  particularly  his  work  with 
the  Percheron  people.  He  has  collaborated 
closely  with  leading  Percheron  judges  and 
breeders  for  some  time  now,  helping  them  to 
set  up  a  standard  that  could  be  generally  ac- 
cepted. Finally  after  several  years  of  work  his 
pictures  have  brought  their  ideas  into  tan- 
gible form,  and  the  final  approval  has  come 
from  a  committee  consisting  of  Worden  M. 
Spitler,  president,  Ellis  McFarland,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Association,  and  George  A. 
Dix,  "achievement  breeder"  for  1937.  Of 
course  no  one  animal  was  used  as  the  model 
for  either  of  these  "ideal"  pictures.  Butler 
used  the  head  as  a  unit  of  measurement  and 
in  this  way  obtained  an  almost  perfect  bal- 
ance of  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Reprints  of  these  pictures  probably  will  be 
available  to  breeders  by  the  time  this  appears. 
The  Canadian  government  has  also  approved 
the  paintings  and  has  ordered  reprints  which 
will  be  used  in  their  schools  in  connection 
with  courses  in  animal  husbandry. 


JERSEYS.  Lewis  W.  Morley,  the  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  recently  announced  that  Dr. 
Howard  W.  Odum,  down  in  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  is  the  first  person  to  be  named 
in  the  Club's  Constructive  Breeders  Regis- 
try for  the  third  consecutive  year.  This  is 
quite  an  honor,  for  only  Jerseymen  whose 
herds  successfully  meet  exacting  requirements 
for  production,  conformation,  freedom  from 
disease,  and  for  the  proportion  of  homebred 
animals  can  qualify  in  this  special  list. 

Dr.  Odum's  herd  is  known  as  the  Carolina 
Avon-Indian  Jersey  herd  and  is  the  offshoot 
of  a  herd  of  Jerseys  started  in  Georgia  in  the 
'Nineties  by  his  father.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
five  milking  cows  which  are  being  tested 
yearly  for  production  through  the  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club's  Herd  Improvement  Registry,  some 
of  them  also  being  tested  individually.  In  1938 
the  test  average  of  the  entire  herd  was  419.15 
pounds  of  butterfat,  8,300  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow  for  the  year.  Some  of  the  cows  were 
milked  twice  and  others  three  times  a  day 
during  the  test.  This,  incidentally,  is  one  of 
the  three  highest  of  such  records  made  by 
Jersey  herds  in  North  Carolina. 

His  herd  also  includes  three  cows  rated 
"Excellent,"  the  highest  conformation  rating 
given  by  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  There  are 
eight  with  the  next  highest  rating  of  "Very 
Good."  The  other  milking  cows  in  the  herd 
rate  either  "Good  Plus"  or  "Good."  It  has 
been  rated  three  times  at  yearly  intervals  by 
an  official  judge. 

ROTHERWOOD.  We  also  hear  that  an 
other  Southern  dairyman  has  just  qualified 
in  the  Constructive  Breeders  Registry.  He 
is  one  of  the  six  Jersey  breeders  in  the  country 
ever  to  do  it  twice.  This  time  it's  John  B. 
Dennis,  owner  of  the  Rotherwood  Farm, 
Kingsport,  Tennessee.  Mr.  Dennis  has  forty- 
one  milking  cows  in  his  herd  and  all  of  them 
are  either  on  test  at  the  present  time  or  have 
been  officially  tested  for  production.  Several 
of  them  have  won  medals  given  by  the  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Club  for  exceptional  butterfat 
yields.  This  herd  is  high  in  conformation  too. 
It  has  won  a  collection  of  blue  ribbons  from 
some  of  the  leading  dairy  shows  and  like  Dr. 
Odum's  herd  includes  three  with  the  "Excel- 
lent" rating.  It  has  twelve  "Very  Good"  ones 
and  the  rest  "Good  Plus"  or  "Good."  All  in 
all  there  are  eighty-five  Jerseys  of  various  ages 


W  illiam  M.  Rittase 


in  the  Rotherwood  herd,  which  is  headed  by 
the  home-bred  bull  Boutilliere's  Ivanhoe.  He  j 
is  one  of  the  very  few  bulls  designated  as  a 
"Superior  Sire"  by  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  an 
award  based  on  the  conformation  and  produc- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  the  bull  in  question,  j 
He  has  also  won  one  of  the  Jersey  Club's 
Silver  Medals  and  was  classified  "Excellent." 

One  of  the  young  cows  in  the  herd,  Golden 
Boutilliere  was  not  only  judged  "Excellent" 
but  has  recently  won  the  Jersey  Club's  Silver 
Medal  for  yielding  596.12  pounds  of  butter- 
fat, 10,017  pounds  (or  4,659  quarts)  of  milk. 
This  record  was  made  on  the  official  305  day 
test.  Another  of  Mr.  Dennis's  cows,  Design's 
Delphinium,  won  the  1938  Cook-Mayfield 
trophy  as  a  two-year-old  for  a  yield  of  430.98 
pounds  of  fat,  7,898  pounds  of  milk  in  305 
days,  This,  incidentally,  is  an  award  for  com- 
bined production  and  type,  and  is  Tennessee's 
most  important  annual  award  for  Jerseys. 

Speaking  of  Silver  Medals  brings  us  to  an- 
other important  Jersey  award  and  we  are  still 
down  South — Kentucky  this  time.  It  seems 
that  two  of  the  sires  in  the  Plainview  Farms 
herd  of  R.  C.  Tway,  of  Louisville,  have  won 
national  recognition  among  Jerseymen  by 
qualifying  for  this  coveted  award.  These  two 
bulls  are  Coppelia's  Mighty  and  Morocco's 
Raleigh,  both  bred  in  the  herd.  As  we  said 
above  these  Jersey  Club  medal  awards  are 
based  on  the  merits  of  daughters,  of  which 
there  must  be  three  all  from  different  dams. 
With  one  exception  the  six  Silver  Medal 
daughters  of  the  above  bulls  were  tested  as 
two-year-olds,  and  they  all  were  milked  by 
machine  three  times  a  day  during  their  305- 
day  tests.  Plainview's  Irene,  one  of  the  Cop- 
pelia's Mighty  daughters,  yielded  534.70 
pounds  of  butterfat,  9,488  pounds  of  milk, 
and  Plainview's  Susie,  a  Morocco's  Raleigh 
daughter,  yielded  506.72  pounds  of  butterfat, 
9,085  pounds  of  milk  in  her  test. 

The  Plainview  Farms  herd  includes  390 
pure-bred  Jerseys  and  is  one  of  two  herds  in 
the  state  headed  by  a  Superior  Sire  bull. 
This  is  the  highest  rank  accorded  to  a  Jersey 
sire  on  the  production  and  conformation  of  his 
progeny.  Imp.  Volunteer  Right  Royal,  the 
Plainview  Farms  Superior  Sire,  has  sixty-two 
young  daughters  and  the  two  new  Silver 
Medal  sires  have  a  total  of  ninety-three 
daughters  in  the  herd  at  present.  This  herd 
was  started  about  twenty  years  ago  and  the 
large  dairy  plant,  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  APRIL  17th  and  18th,  1939 

Louis  Merryman's  31st  Semi-Annual  Sale 
Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds,  Timonium,  Md. 

MONDAY,  MAY  1st 

First  South  Eastern  Quality  Sale 

South  Carolina  State  Fair  Grounds,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  Nth 

I3th  Annual  Coventry-Florham  Sale 

Trenton  Interstate  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  N,  J. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1 3+h 

James  Baird  Farm  Dispersal 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.  (near  Poughkeepsie) 


In  Louis  Merryman's  31st  Semi-Annual  sale  we  will  olier  28 
bulls  old  enough  for  service  from  high  record  cows — two  from 
world  record  dams — two  by  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show. 

We  solicit  mail  bids  and  will  be  glad  to  advise  buyers  in 
the  selection  of  a  bull. 


FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE 

HERRICK  MERRYMAN  SALES  COMPANY 


SPARKS.  MARYLAND 


KNOLLWOOD  JERSEYS 


Draconis  Standard  Calais  11471  If 
classified  "excellent" 


To  Be  Sold  at  Auc- 
tion on  May  15.  1939 
50  head  of  the  finest 
Purebred,  registered 
Jerseys,  including 
imported  and  na- 
tionally known  prize 
winners,  classified 
for  type  by  the 
American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 


This  beautiful  imported  cow  was  first  prize  two-year-old  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 
in  19j" — she  will  be  included  in  the  sale.  Write  for  catalcg. 


KNOLLWOOD  FARM 


Box  266 


Chester.  111. 


BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  SUFFOLKS 


IMPORTED 
STALLIONS 
and 
MARES 


Our  latest  importations  included  horses  of  the  best  blood  lines  in 
Europe;  real  show  stock  and 

Practical  Draft  Animals 

They  will  add  both  beauty  and  efficiency  to  your  estate. 

ALSO  NATIVE  BRED 

Write  for  pictures  and  full  details 

Manchester         ERWIN  F.  DYGERT  iowa 


BETTER  STABLES  WITH 

PLANS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Vbove  is  a  miniature  model  built  in  our  Engineering  Department  .  .  . 
here  is  beauty  and  convenience  in  a  combined  garage  and  horse  stable. 

1 1  ranies  out  the  modern  idea  of  compactness  and  accessibility  with 
the  interior  providing  for  animal  health  and  comfort. 

Call  "ii  us  for  specialized  information  on  modem  methods  of  hous- 
ing horses  and  livestock.  Clay  designed  and  equipped  stables  mean 
comfort,  convenience  and 
health  to  valuable  animals. 


N  E 


A  V 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
HORSE  STABLES 


Door  Grilles  Manger  Rails  Saddle  &  Bridle  Racks 

Feed  Boxes  Partition  Grilles  Plans 

Feed  Panels  Water  Cups  Tail  Rails  Tie  Rings 

Hay  Racks  Window  Guards  Ventilating  Windows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  Barn  Equipment. 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP.  ^hSS^t^h. 


k  n  a'c  SKI 
S  il  HI 


/  FENCE  »B*tt» 

YOUR  'X  -  *-* 

ed  r  rem  11        rpanel  »         •  iNt.UAr  i 


typC  Sit  be 
Should  >    »  h 

lmrr^d  Pickett 
Bedvrood^c  st.onS 

types,  * 

^r^ina  information 
i^U^,1';'     Fence,  a- 

iftl,ouT °S*"  and  . 
K  stic  Book. 


address  lo«  • 


EpHCE  CO. 


✓Senile.—:                   frKE  the  new  ^  ^        ^  «e. 
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MARYLAND  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SALE 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

Monday,  May  I.  1939 


The  offering  will  consist  of  fifty  head,  both  bulls 
and  females,  of  choice  young  animals  selected 
from  the  leading  pure  bred  Aberdeen  Angus 
herds  of  Maryland.  All  animals  offered  will  be 
from  herds  accredited  for  both  T.B.  and  Bang. 

Send  for  Sale  Catalogue  giving  full  particulars 


Jos.  M.  Vial,  Secretary 

College  Park,  Maryland 


W.  A.  McGregor,  Safe  Manager 

Worton,  Maryland 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

FOR  QUALITY  BEEF 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  are 
solid  black  in  color  and  have 
no  horns.  They  require  no  ex- 
pensive buildings  or  equip- 
ment. They  will  turn  your 
pasture  grass  and  home-grown 
feeds  into  quality  beef,  which 
always  brings  a  premium. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  on 
the  Breeding  and  Feeding  of 
Aberdeen  Angus. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

WORTON  MARYLAND 

Accredited  free  from  Tuberculosis 
and  Bang's  Disease. 


PORTO  TRAILERS 


Made  in  sizes 
for  2,  3,  6  horses 

For  complete  catalog  with  il- 
lustrations write 

H.  E.  Plimpton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  346 

WALPOLE  MASSACHUSETTS 


In  the  Springtime 
MARES,  FOALS,  POLO 
PONIES  and  HORSES 
in  TRAINING 

NEED 

Kossoticui 

{Tonic  and  Conditioner) 

iilljttcmarsfj,  $a. 
2 -lb,  tin  S3, 52     8  - 1  b .  tin  S  I  3.50 


Send for 


■NEWc 


Catalog 


'V 


Stable  Mates 


NEW  Post  &  Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 
Catalog  just  off  the  press — yours  on 
request!  AFCO  specializes  in  country 
estate  work  .  .  .  maintains  its  own 
experienced  erection  crews  .  .  .  fabri- 
cates special  jumps  to  order.  Free 
consultation ;  call  any  AFCO  office. 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

522  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.:  Ml)  2-4470 
WHITE  PLAINS:  White  Plains  3661 
LONG  ISLAND:  Westbury  36 
CONNECTICUT:  Westport  5282 
NEW  JERSEY:  Palisade  6-5330 


High-Class   Saddle  Horses   and  Hunters 


Large  selection  of  both  three  and 
five  gaited  saddle  horses,  Plantation 
Walking  horses,  also  hunters,  half  and 
three  quarter  breds.  with  manners 
and  hunting  experience. 

Many  of  these  horses  have  been  care- 
fully selected  during  the  winter  months 
for  the  spring  trade. 

Specialize  in  horses  with  dispositions 
and  mouths  suitable  for  ladies  and 
children. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  your  requirements, 
if  think  have  anything  will  suit  you, 
will  send  photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guarantee  as  repre- 
sented: if  purchaser  should  find  differ- 
ent after  week  or  ten  day's  trial,  will 
refund  money  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  The  buyer  is  the  judge  as 
to  whether  is  as  represented. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank.  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Bay  mare.  3  yrs.  14-31,^  hands.  Sired  bv  Admiral 
Feavme.  out  or  Milady's  Choice.  This  is  a  magnifi- 
cent,   long  fine   necked   mare,    excellent  manners, 

perfect  young  lady's  type. 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chica90/  Illinois 


.  .  .  and  ABSORBINE  helps  to  tone  him  up 

He  whinnies — he  likes  company. 
The  great  horse  in  his  stall. 
He  likes  his  groom,  he  likes  the  pup 
— But  then  that  isn't  all. 

He  likes  the  pat  along  his  mane 

The  Stable  Johnny  gives. 

He  likes  those  hands  that  rub  him  down — 

It's  for  these  things  he  lives! 

He  knows  that  when  his  work  is  done. 
Old  Johnny's  hands  are  keen 
To  ease  the  soreness  from  the  run: 
He  uses  Absorbine! 

Horsemen  know  that  Absorbine  is  one 
of  the  quickest  ways  to  help  relieve  sore 
muscles,  strains  and  puffs.  It  increases  the 
circulation,  which  in  turn  washes  out  con- 
gestion from  the  injured  part. 

Use  Absorbine  in  your  wash.  It  speeds 
up  the  blood  flow  through  the  muscles. 
This  tends  to  prevent  chilling  and  stiffen- 
ing. Brings  new  energy  to  the  muscles. 
At  druggists,  S2.50  for  the  large  bottle. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


1 


****  M0   ^- 

/"  STARLINE'S  NEW 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 

IMPROVEMENTS 


AGAIN 
STARLINE  LEADS 

*  ★  ★  ★ 

FEATURES  INCLUDE 

•JL-STARLINE  RUST 
SHIELD  (Patent- 
ed) —  Makes  etiui 
mcnt    last  twice 
long. 

-^"STARLINE  TAPER 
TOP  CL'RB  (Pat- 
ented) —  Prevents 
big  knees  and  ab- 
scessed briskets. 

T^STARLINE  ROI.L- 
U  P  W IXDOWS 
(Patented)  —  Can 
be  set  closer  to  ceil- 
ing. No-draft  venti- 
lation. 

-JL-MOST  OF  THE  IM- 
PORTANT LABOR- 
SAVING  AND 
MONEY-SAVING 
IMPROVEMENTS 
have  been  devel- 
oped  by  Starline 
in    the    past  50 
years.     Look  to 
Starline    for  the 
latest  and  finest. 


This  display  identifies 
your  Starline  Dealer. 


SEND    FOR    FREE  BOOK 

Write  today  for  Starline's 
FREE  64-page  Proved  Plan  Book. 


STARLINE  INC. 

Dept.  1040,  Harvard.  III.,  or  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Tway's  hobby,  is  one  of  ti 
most  modern  in  the  South.  B 
Plainview  Farms  is  considered  oi 
of  the  most  beautiful  count] 
estates  in  Kentucky. 

Here's  another  state  recor 
Daniel  A.  Heald's  herd  of  Jerse- 
at  Silver  Lake  Farm,  Green  Vi 
lage,  X.  J.,  has  just  completed  tl 
highest  Herd  Improvement  Regi 
try  record  made  so  far  in  the  stai 
with  an  average  of  461.74  pounc 
butterfat,  8,772  pounds  of  mill 
becoming  the  only  herd  in  Nel 
Jersey  that  has  made  two  Her 
Improvement  Registry  averagt 
over  400  pounds  of  butterfat.  I 
the  recently  completed  test  th 
herd  averaged  26.36  cows  with  a 
average  of  23.81  cows  in  mil 
daily.  Three  of  the  total  number  c 
cows  were  over  ten  years  of  ag 
when  entered  on  test  and  almos 
half  were  first  calf  heifers. 

GUERNSEYS.  We  see  that  Loui 
Merryman  has  almost  finished  hi 
job  of  selecting  Guernseys  of  to 
morrow.  Since  some  time  last  fal 
he  has  been  going  from  one  lead 
ing  Guernsey  dairy  to  another  ii 
this  country  and  Canada  to  picl 
out  thirty  head  suitable  for  exhi 
bition  in  the  Borden-create( 
Dairy  World  of  Tomorrow.  Abou 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dairy  catth 
will  be  included  in  this  exhibit 
which  as  you  needn't  be  told  i: 
part  of  the  coming  New  York 
World's  Fair.  So  far,  Merrymar 
has  forty-three  likely  prospect; 
lined  up  so  he  is  pretty  sure  ol 
his  thirty  Guernseys  when  the  Fail 
starts.  According  to  his  column  ir 
the  March  1st  issue  of  the  "Guern 
sey  Breeders  Journal'"  he  only  ha; 
two  more  herds  in  Pennsylvania 
and  two  in  South  Carolina  to  look 
over  and  then  he  will  be  through 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS.  Accord 
ing  to  W.  Alan  McGregor,  th 
manager  of  Andelot  Stock  Farms 
the   Maryland   Aberdeen  Angu 
breeders  are  looking  forward  to 
most   successful   sale   this  year 
They  have  a  new  pavilion  at  th 
fair  grounds  at  Frederick  where 
the  sale  is  held  annually  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  and  their 
offering  of  cattle  is  the  very  best 
that  they  have  ever  put  up  for 
sale.  All  the  cattle  come  fron 
members  of  the  association  and 
are  passed  on  by  a  committee  so 
that  well-bred,  good  type  animals 
are  assured.  Mr.  McGregor  says 
that  the  Maryland  Breeders  have 
been  most  generous  in  allowing  the 
committee  to  select  the  very  top 
animals  in  their  herds,  and  that 
all  of  them  are  accredited  for  both 
T.B.  and  Bang's  so  they  can  be 
shipped  to  any  state  in  the  union 
without  difficulty.  They  are  proud 
of  the  high  quality  of  their  stock 
and  particularly  stress  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  disposing  of  un- 
wanted animals. 

HOLSTHIX -I  RIKSIAN.  A  Hoi 

stein  herd  out  in  New  Jersey  has 
hit  a  new  high.  The  Overbrook 
Dairy  at  Cedar  Grove  has  the 
Herd  Test  average  for  1938  of 
16,172    pounds   of   milk,  546.4 
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KENFLEUR  BELGIAN  HORSES 

The  Leading  Belgian  Horse  Breeding  Establishment. 

At  the  last  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago,  we 
showed  eleven  horses  in  eleven  classes.  We  won  7  firsts,  2 
seconds.  2  thirds,  and  both  Grand  Champion  Stallion  and  Grand 
Champion  Mare. 

In  the  last  8  years  the  '"International"  awarded  48  Champion- 
ships in  the  Belgian  Breed,  not  counting  "reserves".  26  were 
awarded  to  KENFLEUR  FARMS. 

We  offer  for  sale,  both  stallions  and  mares. 

Write  for  photographs  and  circulars 

KENFLEUR  FARMS 


H.  C.  Horneman,  Proprietor 
123  Washington  Ave. 
Danville,  111. 


Earl  Allen 
Superintendent  of  Horses 
Perrysville,  Ind. 


THE  SOLUTION  TO  YOUR  EVERY  FENCE  PROBLEM 


RAIL  — Available  in  hand- 
estnut.  3  or  4  rail  type. 


#  Whatever  your  fencing  need,  you  can  find  the  right 
wooden  fence  in  Rusticrad's  famous  line.  For  over  twenty 
years,  Rusticrafl  has  specialized  in  developing  better 
looking — longer  lasting  wooden  fence.  Write  us  about 
any  fence  problem. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET: 

Rusticraft  Fences- Their  Many  Uses" 


FENCE  CO. 

2  Kin;  Rd  ,  Malvern,  Pa. 


Importers  of  French  Picket  Fence  and 
Manufacturers  of  all  types  of  Wooden 
Fences  —  Horseback  and  Auto  Gates. 


RUBIS  OF  WOODMORE  No.  21969 

Foaled  June  29,  1935.  Sorrel,  star  and  narrow 
stripe  extending  to  nose,  light  mane  and  tail. 

Sire:  Range  Line  Apollon  No.  17148,  by  Apollon  No.  15911 
Dam:  Lena  de  Rubis  No.  14539,  by  Rubis  No.  8004 

THIS  wonderful  Belgian  stallion  is  offered  for  sale 
at  a  reasonable  price.  He  will  improve  the  quality 
of  the  colts  in  any  herd  of  mares.  He  may  be  seen 
at  Rutgers  University,  College  of  Agriculture 
Stables,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  is 
being  bred  to  the  mares  owned  by  the  University. 


REPAJO  FARMS 


ROYAL  OAK,  MD. 

N.  L.  Gambrill 


T.  E.  Hicks 


ANNOUNCING  

The  Second  Annual 

"YEARLING  SALE" 


AT 


SPINDLETOP  FARMS 

LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  26th,  1939 


A  Superb  lot  of  Royally  bred  yearlings  by  BEAU  PEAVINE 
and  AMERICAN  ACE,  our  two  great  sires.  Also  a  few 
finished  show  horses. 

"Only  Quality  Horses  Offered 
in  Our  Annual  Sales" 


KEEP  THIS  DATE  OPEN  AND  ATTEND  OUR  Ta 
SECOND  SALE  OF  "QUALITY  SADDLE  HORSES"  V 

For  catalog  and  information  address 

W.  CAPE  GRANT,  Mgr. 
MRS.  M.  F.  YOUNT,  Owner 
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INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

WINS  AT  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SPORTSMAN'S  SHOW 

SILVER  TROPHY 
for  the 

BEST  GAME  BIRD  COLLECTION 

BLUE  RIBBONS 
for 

PHEASANTS 
MALLARD  DUCKS 

,     RED  RIBBON 
for 

WILD  TURKEYS 

Orders  now  Taken  for  Setting  Eggs  from  this  Prize  Stock 

Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Feed  Manufacturers  established  in  1874,  has  de- 
veloped the  following  outstanding  quality  feeds  in  the  last  35  years: 

GAME  BIRD  FEEDS: 

For  Field  Reared  Birds:  For  Colony  Brooder  Reared  Birds: 

Chapin  Game  Bird  Kernels  Start  All.  30%  Protein  Game  Bird  Kernels  Start  All. 
Chapin  Game  Bird  Kernels  Grow  All.  30%  Protein  Game  Bird  Kernels  Grow  All. 
Chapin  Game  Bird  Kernels  Lay  All.    25%  Protein  Game  Bird  Kernels  Lay  All. 

Pheasant  &  Quail  Chick  Grains 

Pheasant  &  Quail  Scratch  Grains 

ANIMAL  &  POULTRY  FEEDS: 


Unicorn  Deer  Ration 
Chapin  Dog  Cookies 


Ajax  Raccoon  Feed 
Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 


Chapin  Poultry  Kernels 


All  of  these  quality  products  have  been  developed  from  the  results  of 
actual  feeding  tests  of  many  years. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices — kindly  specify  type  of  feed  in  which  you  are 
interested 

Chapin  &  Company       Dept.  C.  L.       Hammond,  Indiana 


YOUR 

Riding  Boots 

LAST  LONGER 
LOOK  BETTER 

when  kept  on  new 

NATIONAL 
BOOT  TREES 

One  well  known  rider 
writes :  "I'm  so  pleas- 
ed with  your  trees  I 
want  to  order  another 
pair.  Check  is  en- 
closed." Another 
writes:  "National  q  .  $c  . 
1  rees  are  a  great  lm-  «"»J  «f  a  oci 
provement  over  others  .  .  .  light,  easy  to 
insert  and  remove,  more  convenient  for 
travel,  thoroughly  effective." 
Radically  new  in  design,  these  inexpensive, 
lightweight,  fibre  Trees  give  longer  life  to  boots, 
preserve  their  smart  appearance  and  comfort 
because  they  allow  free  circulation  of  air  inside 
the  boots.  Won't  split,  crack,  or  corrode.  Men's 
and  ladies'  sizes.  Only  $5  a  set  of  four  pieces  1 
VALUABLE  EQUITATION  HANDBOOK —  FREE 
of  any  extra  cost.  One  copy  to  each  purchaser 
of  National  Trees.  Written  by  Capt.  V.  S. 
Littauer,  world-famous  instructor. 
30-DAY  APPROVAL  OFFER  — Your  dealer  will 
sell  you  a  set  of  National  Boot  Trees  on  30-day 
approval — or  write  direct  to  Dept.C4,  National 
Vulcanized  Fibre  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

 USE  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  

National  Vulcanized  Fibre  Co., 

Dept.  C4,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Please  send  me  ON  APPROVAL,  POSTPAID, 

one  complete  set  of  New,  Improved  National 

Boot  Trees,  and  Capt.  Littauer's  Equitation 

Handbook.  The  enclosed  $5.00  will  be  refunded 

if  I  return  the  trees  within  30  days. 

My  boot  size  is  

Name  


ASHIONED  POST 

hand  splil  C|,estniit  in  ; 
"i  winch  are  4'  higTi  w 
posts  ereosoted  for  und< 


RAIL    FENCE    made  of 
1  and  4  rail  style,  both 
erected.  Lower  ends  of 
■ir,. l  protection. 
Send  for  booklet  D 


Address  

Dealer's  Name . 


UimillS  ItEClFS   FEIW'EH,  Inr. 
RK  AVENUE    -    NEW  YORK  CITY 

ania  Branch.  Lincoln  Highway,  Paoli.  Pa. 
cific  Coast  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


G.  D.  TILLEY 

Waturalist 

"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds    for    the    Game  Preserve 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
clusive dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
sive stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut 


PHEASANTS 

RINGNECK   —  ORNAMENTAL 

SHOOTING 
STOCKING— DISPLAY 


Our  new  pamphlet  on 
Raising  Pheasants 
for 

profit  or  pleasure 
sent  on  receipt  of 
5<J  in  stamps 

RAINBOW  FARM  PHEASANTRY 

BARRINGTON  ILLINOIS 

Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A  remarkably  complete  i 
tion.  Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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FREE  F 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address.-  — 

City    --  ...State  


pounds  of  fat,  with  a  herd  of  sev- 
enty head  in  Class  B.  This  is  Over-1 
brooks    fifth    consecutive  year 
above  the  500  pound  mark  and  is 
the  highest  in  their  history.  As  <t 
matter  of  fact,  they  say  it  is  thq 
highest  average  ever  reported  in) 
Herd  Improvement  Registry  for  a| 
herd  of  over  fifty  head  under  anyj 
classification.  It  was  their  sixth; 
year  of  Herd  Improvement  Regis-! 
try  testing  and  they  have  aver-i 
aged  over  500  pounds  of  fat  for! 
the  whole  period,  517.55  to  be  ex-! 
act,  with  15,660  pounds  of  milk,i 
having  on  the  average  slightly, 
more  than  seventy-six  cows  per; 
year  on  test.  All  of  them  are  inn 
Class  B  except  for  a  couple  in. 
Class  C  during  the  first  couple  of; 
years.  According  to  the  ''Holstein-I 
Friesian  World"'  this  is  the  highest; 
six-year  average  recorded  for  the! 
breed  and  may  be  the  highest  fori 
any  breed,  regardless  of  classifica- 
tion, in  herds  approaching  this  onel 
in  size.  Only  one  Holstein-Friesian; 
herd  of  any  size  has  ever  beaten i 
these  figures  and  that  is  the  Ionia  \ 
State  Hospital  Herd  in  Michigan! 
which  has  made  an  average  of 
525.3  pounds  of  fat  from  15,517 
pounds  of  milk  over  the  same 
period  of  time,  but  this  herd  aver- 
aged fewer  cattle  on  test — about 
thirty-four  head.  No  other  Hol- 
stein  herd  regardless  of  size  or  clas- 
sification has  ever  had  an  average 
for  six  or  more  consecutive  years 
of  over  500  pounds  fat.  Over- 
brook's  success  is  due  to  the  uni- 
form high  production  of  the  herd. 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $75. 
New  natural  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 
New  russet  exercising  harness,  $35. 
New  fine  harness,  $65. 
New  combination  bridles,  $20. 
Viceroy  show  wagons,  $275. 

COLONIAL  POST  LAMP 

$10.00  Prepaid 


Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 

10"  x  10"  x  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 


RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


PONIES 

Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hackneys 
FOR  SALE 

Includes  Show  ponies,  well  broken 
ponies  for  children's  use.  Stal- 
lions and  brood  mares.  Also  40 
head  of  cominp  yearlings  in  dap- 
pled chestnut,  red  chestnut,  black 
and   browns.   Write  for  prices. 

HEYL  PONY  FARM 
Washington  Illinois 
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f  UA  ti  U  JM  1  llMlj  by  W.  Newbold  Ely,  Jr.,  M.F.H. 


Louis  Fancher 


Fox  Diet  .  .  .  Old  Black  Joe  .  .  .  Catching  Rats 


rHESE  soul-inspiring  lines  are  being  dashed 
off  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  thunder- 
ing wheels  of  the  "Superb"  the  famous 
d  stake  horse  of  the  Pullman  Company's 
ables  which  my  host  Will  du  Pont  has  again 
lartered  for  a  sporting  tour  of  horse  and 
trden  from  Aiken  to  New  Orleans  to  Hia- 
ah.  Any  erratic  penmanship  can  therefore 
:  blamed  on  the  Seaboard  track  and  not  on 
ie  medicinal  bourbon  of  Dr.  Walter  Jeffords, 
t.F.H.  who  is  our  resident  physician. 
At  every  stop  we  meet  celebrities  from 
Ian  O'  War  to  the  fifteen  stallions  at  Mr. 
[ancock's — Sir     Gallahad,     Gallant  Fox, 
maha,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  famous  Walker 
ounds  of  Len  Shouse — Big  Smoke,  Halma, 
tc,  and  Sam  Wooldridge's  Flying  Heels, 
om   Crawe,   etc.,   etc.,   interspersed  with 
imous  hostelries  with  as  many  as  thirty  gar- 
eners  apiece,  and   tables  and  alimentary 
anals  groaning  under  relays  of  ecrevisse  and 
azeracs,  so  that  verily  it  will  take  many 
ours  of  fox  hunting  to  counteract  our  swell- 
ig  embonpoints. 

11NNESOTA  S  FIGURES.  To  the  mount- 
ig  mass  of  evidence  showing  that  foxes  ac- 
ually  help  bird  life  we  have  the  report  of 
)onald  Hatfield  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
ota's  Farm  Entomology  staff.  "Because 
portsmen  and  game  wardens  of  the  state  felt 
hat  foxes  were  responsible  for  a  decline  in 
iheasant  population,  University  farm,  co- 
perating  with  the  state  conservation  depart- 
nent,  made  a  study  of  the  winter  food  habits 
if  foxes  from  November  1937  through  April 
938.  The  contents  of  ninety-two  foxes'  stom- 
ches  were  examined.  Of  the  fifty-eight  gray 
oxes  taken  in  nine  counties  of  Southern  Min- 
lesota  and  thirty-four  red  foxes  taken  from 
hirteen  scattered  counties,  only  four  to  six 
>er  cent  of  the  bulk  found  in  the  stomachs 
rere  made  up  of  pheasant  material.  From 
ifty-six  to  sixty-nine  per  cent  was  injurious 
odents."  In  conclusion  the  report  reads,  "We 
eel  that  with  pheasants  making  up  a  rela- 
ively  small  percentage  of  foxes'  food,  and 


rodents,  such  as  mice  and  rats,  such  a  large 
portion,  foxes  are  much  more  beneficial  than 
harmful  in  their  food  habits." 

Another  Western  state  which  has  been  mak- 
ing an  intelligent  study  is  Michigan  where 
they  report  that  "in  several  cases  in  which  a 
fox  was  blamed  for  killing  some  animal,  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  the  charge  was  based 
on  rather  dubious  circumstantial  evidence  and 
that  the  animal  might  have  been  dead  before 
the  fox  reached  it.  Game  investigators  point 
out  that  many  chickens  which  die,  especially 
during  the  winter,  are  tossed  out  on  the  dump 
pile,  and  that  when  lambs  die  they  frequently 
are  left  in  the  field.  A  fox  in  the  vicinity  could 
easily  appropriate  the  carrion,  which  in  that 
instance  at  least  would  account  for  the  feath- 
ers and  bones  that  could  be  found  around  his 
den  later.  Game  investigators  also  believe  that 
some  of  the  raids  blamed  on  foxes  are  actually 
committed  by  dogs  on  the  loose.  Field  and 
laboratory  studies  have  demonstrated  that  the 
chief  diet  of  the  fox  is  mice  and  that  it  also 
eats  such  things  as  insects  and  berries." 

The  above  mentioned  remark  about  "dogs 
on  the  loose"  brings  up  the  point  which  I 
have  heard  so  much  lately,  and  that  is  that 
steps  should  be  taken  in  each  state  to  eradi- 
cate the  dogs  which  run  wild  and  kill  so  much 
game.  I  recall  so  vividly  a  winter's  walk  with 
a  game  warden  on  which  in  the  telltale  snow 
we  followed  the  tracks  of  a  lot  of  these  dogs 
hunting  as  a  pack  as  they  so  often  do.  Bones, 
feathers,  and  the  blood  on  the  snow  showed 
where  the  various  rabbits  and  pheasants  had 
been  polished  off,  and  before  my  falling  arches 
completely  collapsed,  the  tracks  of  this  dog 
pack  led  to  many  poultry  remains. 

CONVERT.  One  of  the  writers  of  a  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  column  who  cares  not  a  whit 
about  foxhunting  writes  as  follows:  "Last 
winter  we  had  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
stomachs  of  half  a  dozen  gray  foxes.  The  only 
bird  evidence  was  the  wing  of  a  snow  bunt- 
ing. In  fact  we  were  convinced  that  these 
foxes  were  disciples  of  Bernard  Shaw  so  full 


of  grapes,  nuts,  corn  and  fruits  were  their 
tummies.  The  skimpy  evidence  of  so  few 
specimens  is  by  no  means  conclusive  and  yet 
we  feel  that  this  is  six  more  foxes  than  many 
sportsmen  have  examined  yet  condemn  the 
fox  without  reservation."  This  rod  and  gun 
man  went  on  to  say,  "We  have  so  much  affec- 
tion for  foxes  that  we  would  probably  put 
them  on  the  game  list.  We  have  never  found 
a  sportsman  who  has  found  a  sportsman  who 
has  hunted  them  who  failed  to  agree  with  us. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  crisp,  cold  day  in  win- 
ter with  the  music  of  good  hounds  hot  on  the 
trail  ringing  across  the  frosty  air  to  quicken 
the  pulse  of  the  sportsman.  It  matches  any 
thrill  the  rod  and  gun  world  has  to  offer." 
Words  from  an  intelligent  sportsman. 

OLD  BLACK  JOE.  Just  so  we  do  not  be- 
come too  narrow  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
report  of  a  young  lady  from  the  Middle  West 
who  has  this  to  say  about  her  first  fox  hunt. 
"There  are  some  sports  that  one  likes  natu- 
rally, others  one  learns  to  like,  and  then  there 
is  fox  hunting.  You  either  have  fox  hunting 
in  your  blood  or  you  haven't.  .  .  .  We  drove 
out  on  Kelly  hill  one  lovely  moonlight  night 
and  parked  near  a  group  of  cars.  At  least  it's 
a  restful  hobby,  we  thought,  relaxing  on  the 
cushions  and  starting  a  flow  of  conversation. 
'Sh-h-h.'  Hands  went  up  from  every  car,  for 
there  were  sounds  of  barking  in  the  distance, 
a  range  of  voices  from  fine  yips  to  big  bass 
notes.  Old  Joe's  in  the  lead,  someone  remarked 
in  an  awed  whisper,  and  so  it  went  until  the 
wee  small  hours.  First  Joe,  then  Ranger,  and 
then  unknown  voices.  Finally  all  echoes  of 
the  chase  died  out  and  we  drove  home.  Was 
it  a  good  fox  hunt?  We  don't  know.  In  the 
corner  grocery  store  next  day  we  heard  that 
old  Joe  had  just  arrived  home  and  that  he 
is  the  finest  foxhound  in  the  country.  We'll 
take  the  owner's  word  for  it.  A  sport  that 
can  keep  a  bunch  of  men  enthused  and  women 
silent  that  long  must  have  something."  This 
young  lady  has  a  sense  of  humor,  and  with- 
out a  sense  of  humor,  life,  including  fox  hunt- 
ing, becomes  mighty  drab. 

CATCHING  RATS.  A  new  method  for  rat 
catching  comes  from  a  New  Hampshire  corre- 
spondent who  writes:  "Every  so  often  we  have 
an  epidemic  of  rats  and  this  is  one  way  that 
we  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  them.  I  have  a  big 
horned  owl  in  one  pen  and  a  female  fox  in 
another.  I  place  a  small  dish  of  corn  in  the 
center  of  the  pens  and  when  the  rats  come 
in  to  feed  the  owl  and  the  fox  have  a  good 
feed.  I  tried  this  in  the  raccoon  pen,  but  I 
found  the  raccoons  like  corn  as  well  as  the 
rats." 

And  this  brings  up  the  interesting  bit  of 
information  which  my  old  friend  Gabriel 
Junks  unearthed  viz.  the  origin  of  the  term 
"rat  catcher."  Gabriel  writes  that  "Sir  John 
Astley  appeared  in  the  Royal  Enclosure  on 
one  of  the  days  of  the  meeting  wearing  a 
short  black  coat,  while  his  head  was  covered 
by  a  hard  felt  hat.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards King  Edward  VII,  said  to  him,  'Good 
morning,  Astley.  Are  you  going  ratting?' " 

LIFE  SAVERS.  Last  month  Bugs,  a  fox- 
hound, was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Beaver 
Run  Hunting  &  Fishing  Club's  banquet.  Bugs 
saved  their  caretaker's  life  by  pulling  him  out 
when  he  fell  through  the  ice  in  Pike  County, 
Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  several  of  the  papers 
this  winter  have  reported  the  loss  of  hounds 
by  the  foxes  taking  (Continued  on  page  121) 
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GUNS  &  GAME  by  ci.  h.  p.  sui. 


III 


Gunga  Din  Reviewed 
Weaver  'Scopes 
Ruffed  Grouse 


This  month,  if  you  please, 
I  should  like  to  try  my 
hand  at  the  reviewing  of 
a  cinema  production.  I  cannot 
recall  ever  having  seen  any  ref- 
erence to  moving  picture  plays 
on  the  pages  of  Country  Life 
and  The  Sportsman.  As  a 
rule  this  state  of  affairs  is  quite 
satisfactory  to  me.  The  reper- 
cussions of  the  "Who's  to  play 
Scarlett  O'Hara"  dispute  came 
but  dimly  to  my  inattentive 
ear  and  I  care  little  what  lovely 
person  is  being  seen  with  what 
manly  person  in  the  village  of 
Hollywood.  Nevertheless,  being 
quite  fond  of  watching  others 
fight  and  bleed,  I  broke  a  long 
celluloid  fast  and  went  to  see 
"Gunga  Din"  when  it  was  in 
town  recently. 


GUNGA  DIN.  The  plot  of 
the  piece  is  strong  and  intricate. 
It  seems  they  had  in  India  three 
sergeants  whose  custom  it  was 
to  get  a  trifle  high  in  barracks 
and  then  ride  out  among  the 
wild  tribesmen  on  punitive  ex- 
peditions of  their  own.  The 
three  in  their  rough,  fearless 
way  could  take  on  a  small  no- 
madic tribe  of  two  or  three 
hundred  warriors  without  trou- 
ble, but  eventually  several 
tribes  would  jump  them,  over- 
come and  capture  them,  and 
prepare  to  fling  the  three  ser- 
geants into  a  cobra  pit.  Then 
the  Colonel,  and  an  obliging 
patient  Old  Man  he  was,  too,  who  wore  his 
boots  well,  would  march  the  Regiment  to  their 
rescue  and  burn  a  lot  of  the  Queen's  powder 
to  get  the  boys  home  again.  Once  more  in 
barracks  the  rascals  would  immediately  go 
back  to  the  gin  bottle  and  do  it  all  over  again. 
It  appeared  once  or  twice  that  the  Old  Man 
was  willing  to  make  certain  concessions  in 
order  to  preserve  the  spectacular  properties 
of  this  rescue  work.  On  one  occasion,  for 
example,  he  marched  his  troops  in  column 
through  hostile  mountainous  country  practi- 
cally to  the  gates  of  a  fortified  city  held  by 
an  alert,  aggressive  enemy,  without  ever  hav- 
ing out  any  of  the  scouts,  flankers,  or  advance 
parties  generally  employed  on  such  occasions 
to  gain  contact  with  the  enemy  and  send  back 
word  to  the  Old  Man  when  it  was  time  to 
stop  the  band  playing  and  deploy  the  troops. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  Gunga  Din,  speared 
through  the  gizzard  with  a  bayonet,  but  who 
in  spite  of  this  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  building  in  the  hostile  town  to  blow 
a  warning  call  on  his  bugle,  I  declare  I  believe 
the  column  might  have  got  itself  into  serious 
trouble  on  that  occasion.  But  I  never  really 
worried  a  moment  after  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  himself  in  mid-air,  fired  three  shots  rapid 
from  a  45  Webley  and  knocked  three  irate 
natives  off  the  edge  of  a  roof  as  prettily  as 
you  please.  For  the  matter  of  that  I  once  saw 


lop:  Mr.  Weaver  with  (lie  au- 
thor's old  muzzle  loading  squir- 
rel rifle  lilted  with  a  Weaver  550  'scope,  specially  mounted  to 
clear  the  hammer.  Note  eye  relief.  Directly  above,  a  Winchester 
SS  Lovell  22-5000  with  a  Weaver  scope  on  a  new  hridge  mount 


one  of  that  same  trio  flatten  a  stiff  assault 
with  a  heavy  Maxim  machine  gun  which  he 
fired  offhand.  (Note:  Americans  may  well  in- 
quire as  to  why  in  hell  our  own  army  isn't 
being  trained  to  shoot  heavy  machine  guns 
and  one-pounders  offhand.) 

The  total  casualties  as  checked  by  this  re- 
viewer were:  Tribesmen,  465 — all  stone 
dead;  The  Regiment,  1  Gunga  Din,  stone 
dead;  1  sergeant,  a  talking  wounded  case. 

I  thought  Rudyard  Kipling  as  the  war  cor- 
respondent lacked  a  trifle  of  fire  and  elan.  He 
seemed  a  sort  of  sparrow  among  whooping 
cranes  so  to  speak,  but  other  than  this  small 
defect  Gunga  Din  offered  the  audience  by 
far  the  best  grimacing  seen  at  Keith's  in 
many  a  long  season. 

TELESCOPIC  SIGHT.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  the  use  of  the  telescopic  sight  was  rather 
rare  among  American  riflemen.  There  were 
few  good  ones  made  in  this  country  then  and 
the  prices  were  high.  The  average  rifle  shooter 
had  no  conception  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  telescopic  sight  until  the 
War  came  along  to  direct  attention  to  its 
value  as  an  item  of  sniping  equipment.  Nmv. 
twenty  years  later,  there  are  dozens  of  Amer- 
ican telescopic  sights  on  the  market  designed 
for  every  purpose.  Some  of  these  sell  for  as 
little  as  ten  dollars  and  are  fairlv  satisfactorv 


in  their  limited  field,  but  urifl 
recently  a  really  fine  'scope  c« 
a  good  deal  of  monev. 

W.  R.  Weaver,  o'f  El  Pal 
Texas,  mounted  a  pair  of  M 
2  24  power  'scopes  on  two  of  m 
rifles  some  time  ago  and  I  ha 
been  using  them  all  winter  wB 
increasing  satisfaction.  Theyl 
of  the  type  most  suitable  m 
game  shooting  which  required 
'scope  of  relatively  low  magf 
fying  power  and  brilliant  ill 
mination  of  a  wide  field.  Tha 
is  a  great  deal  of  misundJ 
standing  as  to  the  value  of  mal 
nifying  power  in  a  telescorj 
sight.  Many  individuals  have  ; 
idea  that  a  high-power  gla 
costs  more  to  manufacture  thj 
one  of  less  magnification 
that  it  is  therefore  relativ( 
better.  I  don't  believe  that  aJ 
manufacturer  finds  it  more  el 
pensive  to  grind  a  12x  lens  thq 
to  grind  one  of  2  4  power.  I' 
never  heard  a  reputable  man! 
facturer  making  any  such  claiif 
On  the  contrary  they  are  mol 
anxious  to  persuade  a  custotnl 
to  avoid  the  mistake  of  pul 
chasing  more  magnification  thq 
his  needs  require. 

After  all,  the  effect  of  tl 
'scope  is  to  increase  artificial! 
the  power  of  normal  vision  ov\ 
a  very  limited  field.  A  3x  scof 
gives  one  the  illusion  that 
object  is  three  times  nearer  thai 
the  actual  intervening  distancl 
There  is,  however,  no  advar 
tage  in  bringing  the  game  neard 
to  the  eye  than  may  be  necel 
sary  in  order  to  see  it  clearll 
and  in  sufficient  detail  to  er 
able  the  rifleman  to  cover  tl 
spot  he  wishes  to  hit.  For  tf 
hunting  rifle  and  for  all-arounl 
shooting,  great  magnificatior 
8x,  lOx,  12x,  is  undesirable  for  it  necessitate 
a  correspondingly  small  field.  It  is  difficult 
locate  the  game  in  a  limited  field  and  diff 
cult  to  reduce  the  tremor  of  high  magnifica 
tion  enough  to  keep  the  post  or  crosshair 
on  the  target  when  it  has  been  located 
Abundance  of  light  and  a  field  as  wide 
possible  are  the  optical  qualities  the  exper 
insists  upon  having  for  his  hunting  or  gen 
eral-purpose  'scope.  These  Weaver  'scope 
of  mine  are  beautifully  clear  and  brillian 
without  any  sign  of  shadow  or  distortion  a 
the  edges  of  the  field.  I  have  never  examinee 
better  glass.  The  effect  is  as  if  one  lookec 
through  a  rim  of  fine  wire  into  a  sort  of  trans 
parency  wherein  every  detail  of  ev^ry  objeci 
is  magnified  and  illuminated.  A  man  of  din 
and  uncertain  vision  would  probably  experi 
ence  the  same  effect  if  his  eyesight  were 
suddenly  corrected  to  normal. 

WEAVER  'SCOPES.  The  accompanying 
photographs  show  two  of  my  rifles  fitted  with 
the  Weaver  330  'scope.  One  is  a  beautiful  old 
muzzle  loading  percussion  lock  squirrel  rifle 
equipped  with  a  special  type  of  mount  to  get 
the  'scope  tube  clear  of  the  hammer.  The  other 
is  a  Winchester  SS  Lovell  22-3000  with  Wea- 
ver's new  bridge  type  mount  that  comes  close 
to  making  the  'scope  as  much  a  part  of  the 
barrel  as  if  it  were  {Continued  on  page  115) 
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PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


THROUGH  THESE  DOOMS . . . 


Through  the  doors  of  Cadillac-Fleetwoods 
pass  personages  known  and  honored  through- 
out the  world. 

They  turn  to  Cadillac-Fleetwood  because 
these  distinguished  cars  provide  a  degree  of 
luxury,  performance  and  security  unmatched 
in  any  other  motor  car  on  earth. 

And  the  preference  is  increasing  every  day. 
Indeed,  in  the  field  above  $2,000,  more 
Cadillacs  are  now  being  purchased  than  all 
other  makes  of  cars  combined. 

Inspect  a  new  Cadillac-Fleetwood  and  you 
will  readily  see  why  this  is  true. 

You  will  find  it  powered  by  the  greatest 
jngine  ever  used  in  a  passenger  automobile. 
Product  of  a  quarter  century  of  consistent 


development,  the  Cadillac  V-  type  power  plant 
is  unequalled  for  smoothness,  quietness  and 
general  ability. 

Turn  to  the  body  —  and  again  you  will  dis- 
cover the  finest  the  world  affords.  The  great 
Fleetwood  factory  builds  only  for  Cadillac. 
Nowhere  else  can  you  get  the  product  of 
this  internationally-famous  organization. 

And  only  a  glance  is  needed  to  reveal  what 
an  advantage  this  is.  The  interior  richness, 
the  roominess,  the  extraordinary  vision— all 


bespeak  the  utmost  in  luxurious  coachcraft. 

And,  of  course,  the  whole  car  is  a  study  in 
prestige.  For  Cadillac-Fleetwood  comes  from 
the  one  American  manufacturer  whose  ident  i  t  y 
and  good  name  have  been  reserved  exclusively 
for  cars  of  the  highest  quality. 

Why  not  accept  the  invitation  of  your 
Cadillac  dealer  to  inspect  and  drive  one  of  these 
magnificent  cars?  You  may  do  this  with- 
out obligation — and,  we  sincerely  believe, 
with  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  yourself. 


ADILLAC  P  LEETW00D 


YACHTING  by  William  H.  Taylor 


New  York  Yacht  Club  Innovations  .  . 


To  that  large  but  decreasing  section  of 
the  populace  to  whom  "yachting"  means 
the  America's  Cup,  with  a  ghostly  back- 
ground of  the  great  fleet  of  steam  yachts  and 
big  schooners  of  other  years,  the  statement 
that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  seems  to  be 
attempting  a  comeback  as  a  major  factor  in 
yacht  racing  may  sound  queer.  Its  implica- 
tion may  also  annoy  the  conservative  element 
of  the  club,  but  I  can't  help  that. 

While  economic  conditions  and  popular  par- 
ticipation in  the  sport  have  been  making  little 
ones  out  of  big  ones  in  the  yachting  fleet,  the 
guiding  forces  of  America's  oldest  yacht  club, 
with  some  exceptions,  have  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  demise  of  the  kind  of  yachting  on 
which  the  club  thrived  for  three  quarters  of 
a  century.  As  a  result,  the  club  was  fast  be- 
coming a  mere  musty  tradition  to  most  active 
sailing  men. 

In  1930,  1934,  and  1937  the  club  held  the 
limelight  because  of  its  America's  Cup  defense 
campaigns,  but  in  the  other  years  of  the  same 
decade  it  was  a  pretty  negligible  part  of  the 
yachting  picture.  The  encouragement  of  ocean 
racing  type  yachts — grudging  at  first — saved 
the  club's  cruises  from  dwindling  to  very  low 
stature  indeed.  The  fiasco  of  last  year's  King's 
Cup  race  showed  what  happens  to  events  held 


.  Ocean  Racing  .  .  .  Havana  Racing 


exclusively  for  the  large  Universal  Rule  type 
yachts  which  made  the  cruises  such  sporting 
and  spectacular  affairs  a  generation  ago. 

The  present  flag  officers,  Commodore  E. 
Townsend  Irvin,  Vice-Commodore  George  E. 
Roosevelt,  and  Rear  Commodore  Gerard  B. 
Lambert,  show  signs  of  a  determination  to 
prod  this  Rip  van  Winkle  of  yacht  clubs  out 
of  its  slumber.  Roosevelt  especially,  as  a  for- 
mer commodore  of  the  Cruising  Club  and 
present  secretary  of  the  North  American 
Yacht  Racing  Union,  has  a  wider  view  of  the 
general  yachting  picture  than  most  of  the 
club's  officials  of  recent  years. 

INNOVATIONS.  Lowering  the  bars  to  ad- 
mit yachts  of  twelve-meter  size  to  the  King's 
Cup  races  last  fall  was  the  first  step  toward 
livening  things  up  for  1939.  Another  was 
reducing  from  30  to  25  feet  waterline  the 
minimum  length  for  boats  eligible  to  go  on 
the  cruise,  and  the  cruise  itself  will  be  started 
from  Glen  Cove  and  sailed  over  easy  runs 
fairly  close  to  home  this  year  to  encourage 
the  smaller  craft. 

There  are  those  who  feel,  resentfully,  that 
the  New  York  is  thus  chiseling  on  the  popular 
and  established  American  Yacht  Club  cruise, 
which  used  to  run  from  Rye  by  easy  and  en- 


joyable stages  to  New  London  just  before  thell 
New  York  rendezvous  at  the  latter  port.  The? 
popular  feeling,  even  among  some  New  York I 
Yacht  Club  members  who  went  on  both' 
cruises,  was  that  the  American  cruise  was  a| 
lot  of  fun  and  the  ensuing  New  York  cruise}, 
a  rather  formal  and  stuffy  affair  by  contrast.* 
Needless  to  say  this  sentiment  has  irked  the] 
New  York  Yacht  Club.  If  the  popularity  o 
the  American  cruises  really  inspired  theNIe 
York's  new  schedule,  it's  up  to  the  official 
and  participants  to  make  the  New  York  cruise 
as  enjoyable  as  the  American's  has  always 
been.  Meanwhile  the  American  is  planning  to 
run  its  own  cruise,  an  invitation,  inter-club 
affair,  earlier  in  the  season  and  independent 
of  the  New  York  schedule. 

INTERNATIONAL  TWELVE-METER. 

A  series  of  races  for  the  twelve-meter  class 
on  Long  Island  Sound  late  in  September  is 
another  New  York  Yacht  Club  project  this 
year.  They  are  hoping  that  when  Harold  Van- 
derbilt  brings  his  new  twelve-meter  back  from 
England  at  the  end  of  August  he  will  also 
bring  along  a  couple  of  British  Twelves,  mak- 
ing the  series  here  an  international  affair.  It 
would  be  especially  welcome,  as  there  is  no 
other  international  event  scheduled  for  the 
Sound  this  year  except  a  possible  Bermuda- 
American  team  race  in  International  class 
sloops.  Various  past  efforts  to  organize  an  in- 
ternational twelve-meter  race  here  have  fizzled, 
and  some  people  have  been  so  unkind  as  to 
hint  that  certain  New  York  Yacht  Club  mem- 
bers threw  a  bit  of  cold  water  on  them  with 
the  idea  of  holding  things  up  until  the  New 
York  got  around  to  taking  the  lead  in  the 
matter.  Maybe  this  is  it. 

OCEAN  RACING.  Finally,  there  is  talk  of 
the  club's  sponsoring  an  ocean  race.  So  far 
it  seems  to  have  progressed  no  further  than  a 
match  between  the  two  veteran  ocean  racing 
schooners,  Mistress,  George  E.  Roosevelt,  and 
Nina,  deCoursey  Fales,  for  the  Cape  May 
Cup,  but  it  could  be  built  up  to  considerable 
proportions  if  properly  promoted.  Such  a  race 
was  held  by  the  club  a  few  years  ago  but  it 
attracted  lew  boats  and  little  general  interest. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  is  and  will 
certainly  remain  the  big-yacht  club  of  the 
sport.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  go  in 
for  Snipe  and  Frostbite  dinghy  racing  in  a 
big  way.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  club 
seems  to  be  modernizing  its  conception  of 
what  constitutes  a  big  yacht  nowadays — and 
about  time,  too. 

The  Old  Reliable  Stormy  Weather,  sailed 
by  Bob  Johnson  and  an  able  crew,  won  the 
Miami-Nassau  race  this  year  for  the  third 
time  in  a  row,  finishing  just  astern  of  Hark- 
ness  Edwards'  big  yawl  Wakiva  and  saving 
her  time  easily.  Hank  Fownes's  Escapade, 
which  led  the  fleet  to  Stirrup  Cay,  got  into  a 
jam  at  that  point  owing  to  burst  headsails, 
and  Dick  Reynold's  Blitzcn  had  a  smaller 
dose  of  the  same  ailment— both  as  a  result  of 
someone's  forgetting  that  low-cut  genoa  jibs 
are  not  designed  to  stand  having  hogsheads 
of  solid  water  flung  into  them  from  under  the 
bow  in  a  hard  chance  to  windward.  Wakiva 
again  led  the  fleet  to  the  finish  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg-Havana race,  but  this  time  it  was  Blitzcn 
that  slipped  in  behind  her  and  saved  her  time 
— Stormy  and  Escapade  weren't  in  that  one. 

These  four  were  the  crack  boats  in  the 
fleets,  but  from  what  I  hear  the  general  qual- 
ity of  the  rest  of  the  boats  in  both  races  was 
considerably  higher  (Continued  on  page  114) 


Old  King  Cole 
Was  a  merry  old  soul 
Ana7 a  wise  wAiskejr judge  was  tie. 

He  praised  to  the  sky 

His  Old  Overholt  rye 

for its richness  andjine fua/ity.  ^ 


Like  "Old  King  Cole,"  you  too  will  find  that  Old  Overholt  is  a  whis- 
key "fit  for  a  king" — a  royal  rye  whose  rich,  distinctive  flavor  has  en- 
throned it  in  the  regard  of  fine  whiskey  judges  for  129  years.  You'll  also 
find  that  this  most  popular  of  "bonded"  rye  whiskies  is  well  within  your 
means  with  Old  Overholt  now  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  in  20  years. 


Steamship  Sailings 


When  American  Express  Travel  Service  arranges 
your  business  or  pleasure  trip,  the  time-consuming 
details  of  sailing  dates,  schedules,  hotel  reserva- 
tions and  other  travel  problems  are  eliminated. 

The  experienced  staff  of  American  Express  Travel 
Service  take  all  of  these  matters  off  your  hands. 
They  make  your  reservations  for  you  and  relieve 
you  of  the  one-hundred-and-onc  incidentals  that 
can  prove  so  annoying,  so  that  you  are  completely 
free  to  concentrate  solely  on  the  business  or  pleas- 
ure at  hand. 

Abroad — uniformed  English-speaking  couriers 
of  American  Express  will  assist  you  at  principal 
frontiers,  piers  and  depots;  American  Express  of- 
fices the  world  over  will  serve  as  local  headquarters 
for  mail,  cables  and  local  information. 

The  American  Express  travel  men  are  a  group 
of  businessmen  serving  other  businessmen  in  a 
businesslike  way. 

May  we  suggest  that  your  secretary  phone,  visit 
or  write  your  local  American  Express  Travel  Ser- 
vice office  next  time  you  plan  a  trip  to  foreign  lands? 

AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

Offices  in  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Kansas 
City,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
Montreal,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Portland,  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Toronto,  Washington  and  Worcester. 
Ask  Your  Travel  Agent  for  American  Express  Travel  Service 


To  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Sail 

From 

To 

Line 

 7.  

X  earner 

April  1 

New  York 

Southampton 

Cunard  \\  hite  Star 

Aquitania 

April  1 

New  York 

Havre 

French 

Normandie 

April  1 

New  Yorld 

Rotterdam 

Holland- America 

Noordam 

April  1 

New  York 

Trieste 

Italian 

Vulcania 

April  1 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

Gerolstein 

April  4 

New  York 

Usio 

Norwegian  America 

Oslofjord 

April  5 

New  Y  ork 

Rotterdam 

Holland- America 

Rotterdam 

April  6 

New  York 

London 

Cunard  \\  hite  Star 

Ascania 

April  6 

New  York 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Hamburg 

April  6 

New  York 

Hamburg 

United  States 

Manhattan 

April  7 

New  York 

London 

United  States 

American  Merchant 

April  7 

New  Y  ork 

Liverpool 

L'nited  States 

American  Importer 

April  7 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Andania 

April  7 

New  York 

Southampton 

Cunard  \\  hite  Star 

Queen  Mary 

April  / 

New  York 

Helsingfors 

American  Scantic 

Scanpenn 

April  8 

New  York 

riaita 

American  Export 

Excambion 

April  8 

St.  John 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchessof  Richmond 

April  8 

New  Y  ork 

Havre 

French 

Paris 

April  8 

New  Y  ork 

Bremen 

North  German  Lloyd 

Europa 
Veendam 

April  8 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

Holland- America 

April  8 

New  Y  ork 

Genoa 

Italian 

Conte  di  Savoia 

April  8 

New  Y  ork 

Antwerp 

Ked  htar-Bernstein 

I'ennland 

April  8 

New  York 

Oslo 

Norwegian  America 

Stavangerfjord 

April  9 

New  Y'ork 

Gdynia 

Gdy  nia-America 

Batory 

April  11 

New  Y'ork 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Columbus 

April  12 

New  York 

Glasgow 

Anchor 

Caledonia 

April  12 

New  Y  ork 

Hamburg 

United  States 

President  Harding 

April  13 

New  Y'ork 

Hamburg 

Ham  burg- American 

St.  Louis 

April  14 

New  Y  ork 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Laconia 

April  14 

St.  John 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

April  14 

New  Y  ork 

London 

United  States 

American  Farmer 

April  15 

New  Y  ork 

Gothenburg 

Swedish  American 

Drottningholm 

April  15 

New  Y  ork 

Ant  w  e  rp 

Red  Star- Bernstein 

Ilsenstein 

April  15 

New  Y  ork 

Trieste 

Italian 

Saturnia 

April  15 

New  Y  ork 

Rotterdam 

Holland- America 

Zeendam 

April  15 

New  Y'ork 

Bremen 

North  G"rman  Lloyd 

Bremen 

April  IS 

New  Y'ork 

Sou  t  ham  pt  on 

Cunard  Wfaife  Star 

Aquitania 

April  18 

New  Y  ork 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

New  York 

April  18 

New  Y  ork 

Havre 

French 

De  Grasse 

April  1H 

New  Y  ork 

Sou  t  h  a  m  pton 

Cunard  White  Star 

Georgic 

New  Y  ork 

Glasgow 

Anchor 

Cameronia 

April  19 

New  Y  ork 

Norwegian  America 

Bergensfjnrd 

A  iii-i  I  on 

-  \  ]  1  1  11  l\) 

New  York 

H  a  m  b  u  rg 

United  States 

Washington 

A  nri  1  On 

April 

New  Y  ork 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Hansa 

A  ti  »-J  I  on 

New  Y  ork 

Hav  re 

French 

He  de  France 

Anril  On 

April  t\) 

Montreal 

A  n  t  werp 

Canadian  Pacific 

Montcalm 

\  i  ,1  i 1     1 1 

Api  11  -1 

New  Y  ork 

Helsingfors 

American  Scantic 

Scanstates 

April  ?1 

New  Y'ork 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Samaria 

April  21 

New  Y  ork 

Southampton 

Cunard  White  Star 

Queen  Mary 

April  ^1 

Montreal 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  York 

Mon  treal 

London 

Cunard  White  Star  Alaunia 

April 

M  on  t  real 

Liverpool 

Cunard  White  Star 

Antonia 

April  21 

New  Y'ork 

London 

United  States 

American  Banker 

April  21 

New  Y'ork 

Liverpool 

United  States 

American  Shipper 

April  22 

New  Y'ork 

Antwerp 

Red  Star-Bernstein 

W'esternland 

April  22 

New  Y'ork 

Genoa 

Italian 

Rex 

April  22 

New  York 

Haifa 

American  Export 

Exochorda 

April  26 

New  York 

Hamburg 

l'nited  States 

President  Roosevelt 

April  26 

New  York 

Bremen 

North  German  Lloyd 

Europa 

April  26 

New  Y'ork 

Glasgow 

Anchor 

Transylvania 

April  27 

New  York 

Hamburg 

Hamburg- American 

Deutschland 

April  2H 

New  Y'ork 

London 

United  States 

American  Trader 

April  28 

New  Y'ork 

Liverpool 

Cunard  W  hite  Star 

Scythia 

April  28 

Montreal 

London 

Cunard  White  Star 

Aurania 

April  28 

Montreal 

Liverpool 

Canadian  Pacific 

Duchess  of  Atholl 

April  29 

New  Y'ork 

Southampton 

Cunard  White  Star 

Aquitania 

April  29 

New  Y'ork 

Havre 

French 

Paris 

April  29 

New  Y'ork 

Rotterdam 

Holland-America 

Noordam 

April  29 

New  Y'ork 

Genoa 

Italian 

Conte  di  Savoia 

April  29 

New  York 

Antwerp 

Red  Star-Bernstein 

Gerolstein 

To  Central  and  South  Ame 

rica 

April  1 

New  Y'ork 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Jamaica 

April  1 

New  Y'ork 

Valparaiso 

Grace 

Santa  Clara 

April  5 

New  Y'ork 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Talamanca 

April  8 

New  York 

Cristobal 

l'nited  Fruit 

Veragua 

April  8 

New  Y'ork 

Puerto  Barrios 

United  Fruit 

Antigua 

April  H 

New  Y'ork 

Valparaiso 

Grace 

Santa  Maria 

April  8 

New  Y'ork 

Buenos  Aires 

American  Republics 

Uruguay 

April  12 

New  Y'ork 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Quirigua 

April  14 

New  Y'ork 

Buenos  Aires 

Furness  Prince 

Southern  Prince 

April  15 

New  York 

Chanaral 

Grace 

Santa  Rita 

April  15 

New  Y'ork 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Chiriqui 

April  19 

New  Y'ork 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Jamaica 

April  22 

New  Y'ork 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Talamanca 

April  22 

New  Y'ork 

Valparaiso 

Grace 

Santa  Lucia 

April  26 

New  Y'ork 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit 

Veragua 

April  28 

New  Y'ork 

Y'alpariaso 

Grace 

Santa  Barbara 

April  28 

New  Y'ork 

Buenos  Aires 

Furness  Prince 

Eastern  Prince 

April  29 

New  Y'ork 

Cristobal 

United  Fruit  .Quirigua 

Pacific  Sailings 


April  1 
April  3 
April  6 
April  7 
April  11 
April  12 
April  13 
April  14 
April  17 
April  20 
April  24 
April  24 
April  25 
April  27 
April  29 


Vancouver 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
Los  Angeles 
Vancouver 
San  Francisco 
Vancouver 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Vancouver 


Manila 

Manila 

Honolulu 

Yokohama 

Manila 

Sydney 

Honolulu 

Manila 

Manila 

Honolulu 

Hongkong 

Yokohama 

Melbourne 

Honolulu 

Manila 


Canadian  Pacific 
American  President 
Matson 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
American  President 
Canadian-Australasian 
Matson 

Canadian  Pacific 
American  President 
Matson 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Mitson 
Matson 

Canadian  Pacific 


Empress  of  Russia 

President  CJfcveland 

Matsonia 

Heian  Maru 

President  Harrison 

Niagara 

Lurline 

Empress  of  Japan 
President  Pierce 
Matsonia 
Kamakura  Maru 
Hikawa  Maru 
Mariposa 
Lurline 

Empress  of  Asia 
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Veiling  entertainment  —  gay  and  smart  as  New  York's  most  famous  nightclubs.  Superb 
rchestras,  a  spacious  dance  floor.  (At  right)  Typical  scene  on  the  open,  sunny  sports  deck. 


UNDENIABLY,  the  Manhattan  and  Washington  are  two  of  the  most 
popular  vessels  afloat.  Impressive  at  once  even  to  the  most  veteran 
traveler — is  the  gracious  hospitality  and  friendliness  of  these  liners. 
But  the  value  thev  offer  accounts  even  more  for  their  unusually  wide- 
spread patronage.  Everywhere  there  is  a  feeling  of  spaciousness . . .  well- 
ordered  luxury. .  .thoughtful  planning.  The  cuisine  only  superlatives 
can  describe.  In  fact,  each  shipboard  detail  gives  ready  assurance 
of  six  unforgettable  days  at  sea.  And  yet  the  rates  are  surprisingly  low. 

In  the  spring  of  1940 — another  great  "American  Flagship",  the  new 
AMERICA,  will  join  the  Manhattan  and  Washington — designed  to 
offer  all  the  features  which  have  made  her  sister-ships  so  well-liked. 


Weekly  sailings  to  all  Europe 

IRELAND.  ENGLAND.  FRANCE.  GERMANY 

The  MANHATTAN  and  WASHINGTON 

Cabin.  S186  up:  Tourist,  §127  up 

—  or  sailing  alternate  weeks,  the  ever-popular  President 
Harding  and  President  R  iosevelt;  Cabin  Class,  S141  up. 


Ask  your 
TRAVEL  AGENT 
tor  details 


ILSIines 


One  Broadway.  New  York  City:  216  N.  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago; 
665  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  19  King  St.,  East,  Toronto. 
Offices  in  other  principal  cities. 


In  all  the  world 
no  finer  RUM.. 

Iff 


Make  your  favorite  rum 
drink  with  Don  Q-  light, 
fragrant  triumph  of 
Puerto  Rico's  famous 
Destileria  Serralles. 
Superb  in  a  Daiquiri, 
Rum  Collins,  Rum  High- 
ball or  Cuba  Libre.Try  it! 

[White  Label  for  cocktails! 
Gold  Label  for  tall  drinksj 


Product 
of 

DESTILERIA 
SERRALLES,  INC, 
Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico 


Vonti 


Your  Guide  to  Good  Liquors 

Copyright  1939 
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TELEPHONE 

WITHOUT  BATTERIES 

SAVE 
SAVE 

TIME 
STEPS 

Western  Electric 

VOICE-POWERED 
TELEPHONE 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  de- 
veloped this  rugged,  portable  tele- 
phone. It's  so  small  and  light  it  can 
be  carried  in  your  pocket  .  .  .  needs 
no  batteries  ...  is  powered  by  the 
speaker's  voice  alone. 

It's  simple  to  operate.  You  signal 
with  a  few  turns  of  the  crank  . . .  then 
talk  and  listen.  Transmission  is  clear, 
whether  you  talk  a  few  feet  or  many 
miles. 

Send  for  details  —  today! 

'   GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO., 
|    Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  bulletin  describ- 
[    ing  the  new  Western  Electric  10A  Voice-Powered  I 
Telephone. 

|                                                                CLS-4-39  I 
NAME     ' 

I    ADDRESS   I 

|    CITY     STATE   
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We  recommend  Tvee  Salmon  only  to  J 
those  who  can  still  hold  their  breath  h 
when  40  pounds  or  more  of  fighting 
fish  leaps  in  the  air  to  shake  the 
threat  of  rod  and  reel:  but  to  these, 
■we  say  that  the  sparkling  blue  tidal 
waters  of  the  British  Columbia  coast, 
sheltered  by  Fir-clad  slopes,  are  a 
promise  of  adventure  and  thrills  in 
nature's  grandest  setting.  Write  for 
particulars  today. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

TRAVEL  BUREAU 
PARLIAMENT  BLDGS.  VICTORIA.  B.C. 


<egy ■tAs>  Visit  Sweden's  romantic 
^tks.  medieval  castles  and  lovely 
5=3  Chateau  country. .  .colorful 
Dalecarlia  where  quaint  traditions  and 
bright  national  costumes  bring  bygone 
centuries  to  life ...  age-old  Visby,  city 
of  ruins  and  roses... gay  and  modern 
Stockholm,  most  beautiful  of  Europe's 
capitals.  These  and  other  sights  await 
you  in  peaceful  Sweden. 4 a  land  of: 
tranquil  beauty,  enhanced  by  the 
mystic  twilight  of  the  midnight  sun. 
*  Sweden  is  the  gateway  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian wonderlands  and  the  Baltic 
region.  Convenient,  quick  connections 
from  England  and  the  Continent. 
Eight  days  direct  from  New  York  in 
modern  Swedish  liners  *  This  year 
Scandinavian  travel  will  be  more 
popular  than  ever,.. so  book  early. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  us  for 
"lands  of  sunlit  nights" 
free  booklet  suggesting  delightful  Scandi- 
navian tours.  Please  mention  Dept.  CL. 


SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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Incoming  Steamships 


•om  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 


Steamer 

luchessofRichmond 
merican  Merchant 
[merican  Importer 
aidania 
vscania 
eendam 
•ennland 
■tavangerfjord 
Jueen  Mary 
'aris 
tatory 
•'.uropa 

'onte  <li  Savoia 
'resident  Harding 
)uehess  of  Bedford 
'aledonia 
;t.  Louis 
)rottningholm 
Vmerican  Farmer 
'aandam 
^aconia 

-^xoch  rda 

Scaflstates 
I  {remcn 

ilansa 

llsenstein 

Washington 

Vquitania 

jJergensfjord 

Montcalm 

l)uc!iess  of  York 
I  Canieronia 
I  Antonia 

Samaria 

American  Hanker 

American  Shipp.'r 

Wcsternland 

lie  dc  France 

Uftunia 

Rex 

Queen  Mary 

Deutschlaud 

Duchess  of  AthoH 

President  Roosevelt 

Aiirania 

Scythia 

Europa 

Xoordam 

American  Trader 

Excalibur 

Paris 

Oslofjord 

Manhattan 

Gerolstein 

Conte  di  Savoia 

Scanyork 

Montclare 

Aquitania 

Hamburg 

Nieuw  Amsterdam 
Duchess  of  Richmond 
California 
Gripsholm 


Line 

Canadian  Pacific 
United  States 
United  States 
Cunard  W  hite  Star 
Cunard  W  hite  Star 
Holland  America 
Red  Star-Bernstein 
Norwegian  America 
Cunard  W  lute  Star 
French 

Gdynia- America 
North  German  Lloyd 
Italian 

United  States 
Canadian  l'acific 
Anchor 

Hamlin  rg- American 
Swedish  American 
United  States 
Holland-America 
Cunard  White  Star 
American  Export 
American  Scantic 
North  German  Lloyd 
Hamburg-  American 
Red  Star- Bernstein 
United  States 
Cunard  White  Star 
Norwegian  America 
Canadian  Pacific 
Canadian  Pacific 
Anchor 

Cunard  White  Star 
Cunard  White  Star 
United  States 
United  States 
Red  Star- Bernstein 
French 

Cunard  White  Star 
Italian 

Cunard  White  Star 
Hamburg- American 
Canadian  Pacific 
United  States 
Cunard  White  Star 
Cunard  White  Star 
North  German  Lloyd 
Holland- An:  erica 
United  States 
American  Export 
French 

Norwegian  America 
United  States 
Red  Star-Bernstein 
Italian 

American  Scantic 
Canadian  Pacific 
Cunard  White  Star 
H  ami  i  org  -  American 
Holland  -  America 
Canadian  Pacific 
Anchor 

Swedish  American 


from 

Liverpool 

London 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Havre 

Rotterdam 

Antwerp 

Oslo 

Southampton 

Havre 

Gdynia 

Brcmefi 

N'aples 

I  latnburg 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Hamburg 

Gothenburg 

London 

Rotterdam 

Liverpool 

Alexandria 

Gdynia 

Bremen 

I  lamburg 

Antwerp 

Hamburg 

Southampton 

Oslo 

Antwerp 

Liverpool     -  f 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

London 

Liverpool 

Antwerp 

Havre 

Havre 

Genoa 

Southampton 

Hamburg 

Liverpool 

Hamburg 

Havre 

Liverpool 

Bremen 

Rotterdam 

London 

Alexandria 
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Oslo 

Hamburg 

Antwerp 

Genoa 

Gdynia 

Antwerp 

Southampton 

Hamburg 

Rotterdam 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Gothenburg 


To 

St.  John 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
St.  John 
New  York- 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York- 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Y'ork 
Montreal 
Montreal 
New  York 
Montreal 
New  York 
New  Y'ork 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Montreal 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Montreal 
New  York 
Montreal 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Montreal 
New  Y'ork 
New  York 
New  York 
Montreal 
New  York 
New  Y'ork 


From  Central  and  South  America 


From  the  Orient  and  the  South  Seas 


Due 

\pril  1 
April  3 
April  3 
April  3 
April  4 
April  4 
April  4 
April  4 
April  6 
Aprd  6 
April  6 
\pril  6 
April  6 
April  8 
April  8 
April  9 
April  9 
April  9 
April  10 
April  10 
\pril  10 
April  12 
April  13 
April  13 
April  13 
April  !3 
April  13 
April  14 
April  15 
April  16 
April  16 
April  17 
April  17 
April  17 
April  17 
April  17 
April  18 
April  18 
April  18 
April  20 
April  20 
April  21 
April  22 
April  23 
April  24 
April  24 
April  24 
April  24 
April  24 
April  26 
April  26 
April  27 
April  27 
April  27 
April  27 
April  27 
April  28 
April  28 
April  28 
April  28 
April  29 
April  30 
April  30 


Talamanca 

L7nited  Fruit 

"ristobal 

New  York 

April  2 

Uruguay 

American  Republics 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

April  3 

Santa  Maria 

Grace 

Valparaiso 

New  York 

April  4 

Veragua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

April  6 

Antigua 

United  Fruit 

Puerto  Barrios 

New  York 

April  6 

Quirigua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

April  9 

Santa  Rita 

Grace 

Chanaral 

New  York 

April  11 

Eastern  Prince 

Furness  Prince 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

April  12 

Chiriqui 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

April  13 

Jamaica 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

April  16 

Argentina 

American  Republics 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

April  17 

Santa  Lucia 

Grace 

Valparaiso 

New  York 

April  18 

Antigua 

L'nited  Fruit 

Puerto  Barrios 

New  York 

April  20 

Talamanca 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

April  20 

Veragua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

April  23 

Santa  Barbara 

Grace 

Valpa  raiso 

New  York 

April  25 

Western  Prince 

Furness  Prince 

Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

April  26 

Quirigua 

United  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

April  27 

Chiriqui 

LTnited  Fruit 

Cristobal 

New  York 

April  30 

President  Cleveland 

American  President 

Manila 

Los  Angeles 

April  2 

Empress  of  Japan 

Canadian  Pacific 

Manila 

Vancouver 

April  4 

Matsonia 

Matson 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco 

April  7 

Niagara 

Canadian  Australasian 

Sydney- 

Vancouver 

April  7 

Hikawa  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Kobe 

Seattle 

April  13 

Lurline 

Matson 

Honolulu 

Los  Angeles 

April  14 

President  Pierce 

American  President 

Manila 

Los  Angeles 

April  16 

Mariposa 

Matson 

Melbourne 

San  Francisco 

April  17 

Empress  of  Asia 

Canadian  Pacific 

Manila 

Vancouver 

April  20 

Matsonia 

Matson 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco 

April  21 

Kamakura  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Hongkong 

Los  Angeles 

April  22 

Hie  Maru 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

Kobe 

Seattle 

April  27 

Lurline 

Matson 

Honolulu 

Los  Angeles 

April  28 

President  Coolidge 

American  President 

Manila 

Los  Angeles 

April  30 

HOLDING  THE  COURSE.. 


THOUGH  HMsTTlOU  CIHIHI. 

across  the  Atlantic   In  1 840,  t       ^  north,  south, 
Whi,e  Star  have  mult.p  hed. .  .        .  ^ 
around  the  world  I  And  J*.  J"  ^  tnrollgh 

has  fceen  but  one  .    Hxed  as  clearly 

^rlo^Tl^  or  the  noon,,me  sun 
through  a  sextant. 


YOUR  COURSE  TO  ALL  EUROPE... 

and  to  Bright  Cruise  Ports! 


Widest  choice  of  ships,  routes, 
rates!  Express  from  N.  Y.  to 
Cherbourg,  Southampton  bv  the 
Aquitania  and  the  world's  fast- 
est liner  Queen  Mary.  Several 
sailings  weekly  from  N.  Y.,  Bos- 
ton, Montreal  to  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, France  .  .  .  with  1  5  other 
ships  from  which  to  choose. 
Rates  from  $132  Cabin  Class, 
$118  Tourist,  $91  Third.  See 
your  local  agent... or  25  Broad- 
way, 638  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Sail  in  the  Georgic,  from  N.  Y. 
Apr.  7,  for  a  glorious  8-day 
Easter  Cruise  to  Nassau  and 
Havana  —  $97.50  up.  Or  cruise 
to  Nassau,  from  N.  Y.  any  Sat- 
urday beginning  May  6,  in  the 
popular  Lancastria — 23,500  tons 
displacement  —  6  days,  $55  up; 
13-day  inclusive  Cruise-Tour 
with  7  days  in  Nassau,  $85. 
And  a  full  program  of  Summer 
Sea-Breeze  Cruises  —  4  to  13 
days,  at  rates  as  low  as  $45 ! 


The  GEORGIC,  Britain's  largest  motorliner.  She, 
with  her  sistcrship  BRITANNIC,  will  be  joined 
by  the  new  34,000  gross-ton  MAURETANIA  in 
the  express  service  from  N.  Y.  to  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, France.  Maiden  voyage  from  N.  V  June  30! 


«ssS^-~  THE  BRITISH 
TRADITION  DISTINGUISHES 


CUNARD    WHITE  STAR 
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Country  Life  Sports  Calendar 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday, 


2 


Connecticut  Valley  Game 
Bird  Assn.  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Northampton, 
Mass. 

Perry  County  Sports- 
men's Club  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Pinckneyville, 
III. 

Missouri  State  Field 
Trial  Assn.  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Stur- 
geon, Mo. 

Dillsboro  Conservation 
Club  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters),  Dillsboro,  Ind. 


Invitational  High  Goal 
Polo  Matches,  Palm 
Springs,  Cal.  (to  8th) 
(tentative). 

East  Tennessee  Field 
Trial  Club  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Tenn. 


Annual  United  North 
and  South  Invitational 
Amateur  Golf  Cham- 
pionship, Pinehurst, 
N.  C. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show  (to 
5th). 


Sportsmen's  Conserva- 
tion Club  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Anderson,  Ind. 

Western  Illinois  Field 
Trial  Club  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Ma- 
comb, III. 

Hi-Gun  Skeet  Club 
Tournament,  Detroit. 


Orchard  Ridge  Gun  Club 
Skeet  Tournament,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Miami  Yacht  Club  Sail- 
ing Regatta. 

End  of  International 
Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show,  Chicago. 

End  of  Mt.  Hood  Ski 
Championships.  


English  Setter  Club  of 
America  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Medford,  N.  J. 

International  One-Design 
Races,  Royal  Bermuda 
Y.  C,  Hamilton. 

Annual  April  Golf  Tour- 
nament, Pinehurst, 
N.  C.  (to  8th). 

End  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show. 


Riding  and  Hunt  Club 
Hounds  Hunter  Trial, 
Bradley  Farms,  Po- 
tomac, Md. 

Fin,  Fur,  and  Feather 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Natick,  Mass. 

Nassau  Trapshooting 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Mineola,  L.  I. 

Brooklea  Country  Club 
Skeet  Tournament, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dugger,  Indiana,  Field 
Trial  Assn.  (Pointers 
and  Setters). 

End  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Dog  Show. 


10 


Page  Valley  Field  Trial 
Club  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Luray,  Va. 

Horse  Racing,  Knutsford 
Park.  Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

Easter  Ski  Jumping  Con- 
test, Davos,  Switz. 

Annual     United  North 


11 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show. 


North  Haven  Game  Club 
Field  Trial  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  North 
Haven,  Conn. 

End  of  Capital  City  Dog 
Show,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

End  of  Yosemite,  Cal., 
Ski  Tournaments. 


16 


Eastern  States  Bird  Dog 
Assn.  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Springfield, 
Mass. 

Gibson  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Assn. 
Field  Trial  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  Prince- 
ton, Indiana. 

End  of  Riviera  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  Santa 
Monica,  Cal. 

End  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Dog  Show. 

Ena  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Dog  Show. 


17 


Tenneva  Field  Trial 
Assn.  (Pointers  and 
Setters) ,  Bristol, 
Tenn. 

Macon,  Georgia,  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show  (to 
18th). 


Union  County  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

End  of  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Retriever  Field 
Trial,  Peruque,  Mo. 

End  of  Spring  Ski  Fes- 
tival, Arosa,  Switz. 


23 


Buffalo  Trap  and  Field 
Club  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ludlow  Fish  and  Game 
Club  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Ludlow,  Mass. 

Sullivan,  Indiana,  Field 
Trial  (Pointers  and 
Setters). 

Riverside,  Cal.,  Dog 
Show. 

Tri-State  Dog  Show, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

End  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Dog  Show. 


24 


Southern  Pines,  N.  C, 
Tennis  Tournament 
(to  29th). 


Dog     Show,  Brussels, 

Belgium. 
Tiflis  Giant  Slalom  Ski 

Race,  Engelberg, 

Switz. 

Williams  Gun  Club 

Skeet  Tournament, 

Davison,  Mich. 
Hilltop  Skeet  Club 

Tournament,  Hollis- 

ton,  Mass. 


30 


Central  New  York 
Pheasant  Dog  Assn. 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters). 

National  Capital  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

End  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Dog  Show. 

End  of  Mahoning-She- 
nango  Dog  Show, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


and  South  Tennis 
Tournament,  Pine- 
hurst, N.C.  (to  15th). 

Ladies'  Invitational  Golf 
Tournament,  Desert 
Golf  Course,  Palm 
Springs,  Cal.  (to  15th, 
tentative) . 

Annual  Mason  and  Dixon 
Men's  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, White  Sulphur 
Springs,  (to  15th). 

Men's  Amateur  Golf 
Tournament,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 


12 


Tryon,  North  Carolina, 
Horse  and  Hound 
Show. 

End  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Dog  Show. 


7 


Spring  Ski  Tour,  Sun- 
shine Valley,  Alberta 
(to  10th). 


Hoosier  Field  Trial  Club 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Princeton,  Ind. 

End  of  American  Chesa- 
peake Club  Field  Trial, 
Benton,  Md.  (from 
March  31st). 

International  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  Chi- 
cago, III.  (to  2nd). 

Kennel  Club  of  Atlantic 
City  Dog  Show,  N.  J. 

Golf  Tournament,  Sea 
Island,  Ga. 


New  Britain,  Conn.. 
Field  Trial  Club 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters). 

Trumbull  Pointer  and 
Setter  Club  Field  Trial, 
Warren,  Ohio. 

Central  Pa.  Field  Trial 
Assn.  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Hollidays- 
burg,  Pa. 

Anne  Arundel  Field  Trial 
Assn.  (Pointers  and 
Setters) ,  Annapolis. 


13 


Keeneland  Horse  Race 
Meeting,  Lexington, 
Ky.  (to  27th). 


14 


Mid-Jersey  Field  Dog 
Club  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Clinton,  N.  J. 

Orange  County  Field 
Trial  (Pointers  and 
Setters),  Verbank, 
N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show 
(to  9th). 

Capital  City  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Columbus, 
Ohio  (to  9th). 


18 


Yacht  Racing,  Royal 
Bermuda  Y.  C,  Ham- 
ilton. 

End  of  Macon,  Georgia, 
Dog  Show. 


19 


Middleburg,  Va.,  Hunt 
Race  Meeting  (also 
on  15th). 

Horse  Racing,  City  and 
Suburban  Handicap, 
Epsom  Downs,  Eng- 
land. 

Middlesex  County  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show, 
Cambridge  or  Newton, 
Mass. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show. 

Tri-City  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show,  Davenport, 
Iowa  (to  20th). 


20 


End  of  Tri-City  Dog 
Show,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 


21 


Southern  New  York 
Field  Trial  (Pointers 
and  Setters),  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show. 


Dog  Show. 
Horse  Racing,  Knutsford 

Park,  Jamaica,  B.W.I. 
Spring  Ski  Festival, 

Arosa.  Switz. 
Golf    Tournament,  Sea 

Island,  Ga. 


First  Company  Dog 
Show,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Toledo  Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show  (to  16th). 

St.  Paul  Kennel  Club 
Dog  Show  (to  16th). 

End    of    Atlanta,  Ga., 


25 


Hampton  Roads  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 


26 


Bay     Meadows  Horse 

Race   Meeting,  Calif. 

(to  May  30th). 
Two  Thousand  Guineas 

Horse     Race,  New 

Market,  England. 
Leavenworth   and  Fort 

Leavenworth  Kennel 

Club  Dog  Show,  Ft. 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

(to  27th). 
Virginia     Kennel  Club 

Dog  Show,  Richmond, 

Va.  (to  27th). 


27 


Squadron  A  Spring 
Horse  Show,  N.  Y. 
(to  29th). 

End  of  Keeneland  Horse 
Race  Meeting,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

End  of  Leavenworth  and 
Ft.  Leavenworth  Dog 
Show,  Kans. 


28 


Lynchburg  Junior 
League  Horse  Show, 
Lynchburg,  Va.  (to 
29th). 

Sport  and  Conservation 
League  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


End  of  Tanforan,  Cal., 
Horse  Race  Meeting 
(from   March  18th). 

Nassau  Trapshooting 
Club  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment, Mineola,  L.  I. 


Carolina  Cup  HuntJ[e 
Meeting,  CarrU 
S.  C. 

National  Ski  Char.on. 
ships.  Down  || 
Slalom,  and  CoirM 
U.  S.  Tryout^for 
Olympic  or  F.$, 
World  Champion  ps 
Mt.  Hood.  Oreg 

Mt.  Ass  i  n  i  boi  nt  kj 
Meet,  B.  C. 

Yosemite,  Cal., I 
Tour  (to  9th). 

Fauquier  County  eM 
Trial  Assn.  ( Poi^rs 
and  Setters),  Wa^n. 
ton,  Va. 

Venango  Grouse  $f 
Trial  (Pointers  M 
Setters),  Fryburc'j. 

Oregon  Field  ijjj 
(Pointers  and  ft 
ters),  Harrisburg  I 

Toledo  Pointer  and  >t. 
ter  Club  Field  W 


Deep   Run    Hunt  jo 

Meeting,  Richmorj 
Rose  Tree  Hunter  Tfe 

Media,  Pa. 
Round  Hill  Club  sL ' 

Horse   Show,   G  • 

wich,  Conn. 
End    of   Tropical  it 

Horse  Race  Meeo, 

Miami    (from  Mcti 

6th). 

Tropical  Handicap,  1$. 
ical  Park,  Miami,  a. 

End  of  Palm  Sprs, 
Cal.,  Invitational  (fi 
Goal  Polo  (tentatr). 

Capitol  City  Field  jp 
Assn.  (Pointers  U 
Setters),  Harrisbjj, 

Springfield  Kennel  <ik 
Dog  Show,  Mass. 


1)! 


My  Lady's  Manor  Pc6 
to-point  Race,  Mcs» 
ton,  Md. 

Middleburg,  Va.,  HI 
Race  Meeting. 

Wall  St.  Riding  Cb 
Horse  Show,  N.  Y| 

Mississippi  Valley  K  ■ 
nel  Club  Field  Tl 
(Retrievers),  I 
ruque.  Mo.  (to  16t'j 

Michigan  Grouse  Fj 
Trial  Assn.  (Points 
and  Setters).  Flint 

Riviera  Kennel  Club  [i 
Show,  Santa  Monn, 
Cal.  (to  16th). 


2! 


Irish    Setter    Club  I 

America   Field  Tri 

Clinton,  N.  J. 
I.  B.  M.    Country  C| 

Field  Trial  (Pointd 

and    Setters),  En 

cott,  N.  Y. 
Kennel  Club  of  Northci' 

New  Jersey  Dog  She, 

Teaneck. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Kenl 

Club  Dog  Show  m 

23rd). 
Pony  Show  and  Hunl 

Trials,  Foxcatcrl 

Farms,  Newtovl 

Square,  Pa. 
Grand    National  Poiii 

to-point    Hunt  R; 

Meeting,  Herefoill 


End  of  Squadron  A 
Spring  Horse  Show. 

Southern  R.  I.  Field  Trial 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Peace  Dale. 

Northern  States  Ama- 
teur Field  Trial  Assn. 
(Pointers  and  Set- 
ters), Solon  Springs, 
Wis. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dog 
Show  (to  30th). 

Mahoning-Shenango  Ken- 
nel Club  Dog  Show, 
Youngstown,  Ohio  (to 
30th). 


2< 


Maryland  Hunt  Cil 

Race  Meeting,  Gly| 

don,  Md. 
Churchill   Downs  Horj 

Race  Meeting,  Lour 

ville,    Ky.    (to  M.l 

20th). 
End  of  Lynchburg,  V; 

Junior  League  Hon 

Show. 

Old  Dominion  Kennf 
Club  of  Nortnern  Vi 
Dog  Show,  Richmond 


zTtie  hi=polis  | 
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The  steamer  is  due  to  arrive  in  Tripoli  on  Friday,  March  25th,  at  12  noon.  The 
last  tender  will  leave  from  the  quay  of  the  Castello  on  Saturday  at  7.30  p.m." 
Well,  let  the  last  tender  leave.  We  had  just  left  Algiers  and  Tunis  and  left 
hem  without  regrets.  In  our  grim  search  for  far  eastern  mystery  in  the  souks  by  day 
nd  for  oriental  sin  by  night,  we  were  both  tired  and  disillusioned.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
vas  sin  so  unattractive,  we  decided.  Souks  that  rubbed  elbows  with  plate-glass  windows 
ull  of  ghastly,  tawdry  semi-Parisian  wares  offended  us.  So  let  the  steamer  duly  arrive 
ind  leave  Tripoli  for  all  we  cared.  We  might  go  ashore  for  a  little  night  gambling,  yes. 
But  no  more  North  African  ports  for  us.  The  liquor  aboard  was  elegant  and  cheap,  and 
:hat  was  glamour  enough  for  us. 

We  came  sailing  into  Tripoli's  harbor  at  noon,  and  very  beautiful  it  was.  No  one  had 
.old  us  Tripoli  was  so  enchantingly  lovely.  Stunning  modern  architecture  along  a  mag- 
lificent  palm-fringed  promenade  extended  along  the  sea  wall  for  two  miles.  To  the  west, 
waves  dashed  against  the  stone  walls  of  the  romantic  old  Castello.  Everywhere  beau- 


JEAN  AUSTIN 


Being  a  travel  story 
which  starts  with  a 
wail  on  being  forced 
to  put  into  the  port  or 
Tripoli  and  ends  on  a 
howl  at  heing  forced 
to  leave  said  port 


On  this  page,  a  faint  idea  of  the  heautiful  modern  city  of  Tripoli,  and  opposite,  a  pho- 
tograph of  Leptis  Magna,  taken  by  the  author,  about  which  she  is  inordinately  vain 


Taureg  woman  of  Gadames  .  .  .  Brak, 
a  date  palm  oasis  about  300  miles  south, 
of  Tripoli  .  .  .  Libyan  desert  scene  .  .  . 
Batbing  pool  at  tbe  Public  Batbs, 
Leptis  Magna  .  .  .  The  Roman  market 
at  Leptis  ...  At  right,  views  of  Leptis 
Magna  and,  at  bottom,  the  huge  amphi- 
theatre at  Sabratha,  the  area  of  which  is 
two  thirds  that  of  the  Colosseum  in  Rome 


tiful  parks.  Here  was  something.  No 
attempt  to  transplant  the  mother  coun- 
try with  the  result  that  neither  the  mother 
country  architecture  nor  the  native  archi- 
tecture "gave  an  inch"  and  both  seemed 
incongruous.  Here  was  something  new, 
vibrantly  alive;  stark  white  surfaces  used 
in  the  same  grandly  simple  way  of  the 
desert.  This  was  exciting  and  no  one  had 
told  us  it  would  be.  Of  course  we  were 
going  ashore  and  on  the  first  tender.  Per- 
haps it  was  all  just  a  front,  perhaps  back 
of  that  magnificent  sea  wall  promenade 
it  would  go  filthy  squalid  on  us  as  it  so 
often  does  in  cities  being  determinedly 
modernized  by  their  conquerors,  yet  re- 
maining stubbornly  and  sullenly  Eastern 
in  spite  of  European  progress.  This  one 
was  dazzlingly  beautiful  from  the  ship's 
side,  the  sun  dazzlingly  bright,  the  tender 
service  obligingly  frequent  should  it  all 
prove  disappointing. 

We  stayed  ashore  that  day  and  all  the 
next  day.  We  caught  the  last  tender  and 
were  bitterly  disappointed  that  so  little 
time  had  been  allowed  for  Tripoli.  Did 
not  the  Italian  Line,  the  travel  people  in 
general,  realize  what  they  had  in  Tripoli? 
Why  did  not  the  ship's  news  start  telling 
us  about  Tripoli  days  ago,  give  us  some 
hint  of  the  beauty  that  awaited  us  in 
Tripoli?  So  we  fumed,  forgetful  that  the 
day  before  we  had  decided  to  stay  aboard! 


Once  upon  a  time  the  sea-faring 
Phoenicians  founded  three  cities  on  the 
North  African  coast,  the  tri-polis.  Oea, 
the  present  Tripoli,  is  the  only  survivor, 
Sabratha  and  Leptis  Magna  having  been 
destroyed  and  but  recently  resurrected. 
Carthage,  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  and  the  Arabs  successively 
ruled  Libya.  A  long  and  tempestuous 
period  of  strife  between  Berber  and  Arab, 
lasting  many  centuries,  reduced  the  coun- 
try to  ruin.  Spain  took  over  in  1530  and 
gave  it  to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The 
Turkish  rule  began  twenty  years  later. 
Italy  took  over  in  1911. 

The  official  language  is  Italian,  but 
Arabic  is  spoken  by  the  natives,  who  are 
Moslems  by  religion.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  some  200,000  about  30,000  are 
Italians  and  the  balance  Arab-Berbers, 
negroes,  natives  of  the  Fezzan,  and  Jews. 
The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Sicily, 
and  while  mostly  desert  country,  is 
crossed  by  a  large  network  of  uidian  which 
are  deep  and  picturesque  valleys  that  cut 
through  the  tablelands  and  generally  have 
plenty  of  water  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  numerous  oases  are  beautiful  with 
their  palm  groves,  with  more  than  a  million 
palms  in  Fezzan  alone.  Sixteen  separate 


A  fronted  arch  at  Leptis  dedicated  to  Septimtus  Severus 


inicipal  villages  are  scattered  throughout  the  2000-mile  deserl 
l;a,  each  village  complete  with  market  place,  city  hall,  hospital, 
loolhouse,  recreation  center,  church,  central  supply  house,  and 
lome  for  the  teachers.  Between  the  sea  and  the  desert  you  will 
tice  many  young  olive  trees.  This  industry  is  being  developed  by 
i  government  and  while  the  yield  is  too  small  and  bitter  for  eat- 
j,  the  olives  are  fine  for  olive  oil.  Natives  hold  olive  groves  total- 
;  600,000  trees.  An  additional  one  and  a  half  million  young  trees 
i  ve  been  planted  by  Italian  settlers.  The  New  Littorania  High- 
ly runs  2000  miles  through  Libya  and  leads  into  Egypt,  with 
)dern  hostelries  spaced  for  the  tourist's  convenience.  The  one 
lich  I  saw  was  small  but  most  attractive  and  modern,  the  bed- 
•ioms  having  built-in  furniture,  the  bar  very  snappy  modern — 
e  terrace  filled  with  Arabs  in  their  white  burnoose  gravely 
jping  their  drinks,  deep  in  conversation,  and  unexplainably, 
eming  as  much  at  home  there  as  in  their  own  mosques.  But, 
r  that  matter,  so  do  the  Arabs  absorb  all  that  is  ultra-modern 
Tripoli.  The  modern  rubs  elbows  with  the  old  in  Tripoli; 
y  Italian  uniforms,  smartly  gowned'  women  at  the  casino,  the 
nite  burnoose  and  the  veiled  women — one  is  conscious  of  them 
ily  as  one  pattern,  not  as  the  old  and  the  new.  They  do  not 
ntrast  as  one  would  naturally  expect  them  to,  and  for  that 
ason  neither  one  nor  the  other  seems  incongruous.  To  see 
i  Arab  sheik  in  front  of  an  Algerian  apartment  house  of  Paris 
■ntours  must  be  looked  at  as  two  entities.  The  contrast  is 
olent.  An  Arab  sleeping  on  the  sidewalk  beside  the  Uaddan 
otel  in  Tripoli  is  in  no  sense  startling.  It  somehow  seems 
-ight"  that  if  he  were  tired  he  should  have  simply  pulled  his 
ibe  over  his  head  and  relaxed.  The  magnificent  modern  back- 
ound  he  has  chosen  is  somehow  not  incongruous. 


1 1  ripoli  consists  of  the  old  town  and  the  new.  The  old  town 
within  the  old  sixteenth  century  walls,  and  while  there  are 
I  ill  visible  the  old  Barbary  quarters,  Punic  and  Roman  antiqui- 
I  es,  and  the  celebrated  four-fronted  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
I  here  are  also  clean  streets  and  modern  drainage.  One  can  see, 
ithout  having  also  to  smell,  all  the  characteristics  of  its  native 
opulations.  Camel  markets  barter  and  trade  in  the  old  section, 
.ie  world's  most  famous  auto  racers  compete  in  the  beautiful 
lUtodrome  a  few  miles  away.  Also,  in  the  old  town  is  the  Castle, 
/hich  has  been  fortress  and  residence  of  governors,  beys  and 
alis,  under  the  ever-changing  ruling  powers.  Very  carefully 
estored,  the  Castle  is  well  worth  visiting.  The  administrative 
ieadquarters  of  its  present  charming  incumbent  Marshal  Balbo, 
iovernor  of  Libya,  also  houses  an  Archaeological  Museum  and 
ontains  an  important  collection   including  particularly  fine 
culpture,   uncommonly   wonderful  mosaics,  paintings,  many 
elics  and  coins,  and  funeral  furnishings  found  in  the  Punic- 
ioman  necropolis  of  Forte  della  Vite.  From  the  Castle  a  thrill- 
ng  panoramic  view  of  both  town  and  oases  is  obtainable.  The 
)usiness  street  of  the  old  town  is  the  Suk  el  Turk,  completely 
:overed,  with  many  shops,  the  most  frequented  Turkish  baths, 
md  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  Pasha  (not  open  to  the  public). 
\  short  distance  beyond  rises  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  once 
n  the  center  of  the  forum  of  the  ancient  city  of  Oea. 

The  new  part  of  the  city  was  built  after  the  Italian  occupa- 
tion and  possesses  many  fine  public  and  private  buildings,  the 
older  ones  easily  distinguishable  because  they  are  of  definite 
Moorish  architecture,  whereas  the  newer  ones  are  definitely  modern 
in  design,  with  an  occasional  Oriental  motif  used  effectively, 
stunning  because  handled  with  modern  restraint.  Some  3000 
private  dwellings  and  200  apartment  houses  and  hotels  have 
just  been  completed  as  part  of  a  stupendous  four-year  building 
program  by  Marshal  Balbo,  under  the  direction  of  Premier 
Mussolini.  The  small  homes  are  intended  for  Italy's  migrating 
population,  as  are  the  very  beautifully  designed  modern  apart- 
ments (with  American  electric  refrigerators!)  at  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  The  parks  are  beautifully  landscaped,  the  thorough- 
fares wide  and  handsome.  The  esplanade,  as  I  have  already  said, 
runs  for  two  miles  along  the  sea  front  and  is  named  for  Count 
Volpi  di  Misurata,  the  first  after-war  governor  of  Tripolitania. 
He  it  was  who  promoted  the  excavations  of  Leptis  Magna  and 
Sabratha  and  started  the  military  roads  along  the  coast.  Per- 
sonally, I  prefer  to  attribute  all  of  Tripoli's  charm  and  progress 
to  Marshal  Balbo,  but  if  he  must  share  honors,  certainly  it 
should  be  with  Count  Volpi.  It  takes  very  real  genius  to  combine 
ancient  charm,  modern  efficiency,  and  what  a  grand  job  they've 
made  of  both  in  Tripoli! 

There  are  two  new  hotels  in  Tripoli  that  rate  second  to  none 
in  any  man's  country.  The  Albergo  Casino  Uaddan  is  the  "Wal- 
dorf Astoria"  of  Tripoli  and  a  complete  community  in  itself. 


The  huge  and  preciously  heautiful  mosaic  floor  at  Sahratha 


in  photographs,  nevertheless  these  few  cannot  help  but  stir  the  mo? 
sluggish  imagination,  and  with  or  without  benefit  of  words,  cannc. 
help  but  give  an  idea  of  the  great  pleasure  still  in  store  for  th 
most  jaded  traveler. 

A  run  of  about  three  and  a  half  hours,  on  a  good  road,  brine 
one  to  Leptis  Magna.  "Breath  taking"  is  a  very  hackneyed,  outmode 
expression  I  know,  but  there  is  no  other  phrase  that  can  adequatel 
describe  one's  first  view  of  Leptis  Magna.  You,  with  these  photc' 
graphs  before  you,  are  a  little  better  equipped  than  I,  but  no  amour 
of  advance  photographs  can  entirely  prepare  one  for  Leptis.  See 
through  a  fronted  arch  dedicated  to  Septimius  Severus  (for  this  wa 
the  birthplace  of  Severus)  one's  soul  is  filled  with  wonder  at  tin 
great  city  which  continues  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  One's  emotioi 
at  thus  suddenly  coming  upon  it,  silhouetted  against  the  sky  an 


Ultra-modern  comforl  awaits  tlie  desert  traveler  at  An  el  Fras 
hotel.  Gadames.  Right,  a  niagnilicent  has-reliel  ol  1  olemaicle 
recently  -acquired  l»y  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York 


The  rooms  are  the  last  word  in  modern  comfort,  the  public  rooms 
gay  and  beautiful.  It  has  a  spacious  motion  picture  theatre,  gambling 
casino,  Turkish  bath,  and  all  manner  of  recreational  facilities.  The 
rates,  believe  it  or  not,  start  at  $3  a  day  per  person.  And  just  a  few 
blocks  away,  is  the  Mehari,  a  smaller  and  less  expensive  hotel  for 
"hunters,  motorists,  and  desert  travelers."  Well,  if  this  is  their  idea 
of  a  "tourist  cabin"  may  they  never  see  ours,  for  their  dollar  a 
day  rate  would  immediately  jump  to  five  or  six.  Myich  of  the  fur- 
niture is  built  in,  the  decorative  schemes  charming,  and  the  restau- 
rant, built  right  out  over  the  sea,  absolutely  fascinating.  This,  under- 
stand, has  all  been  in  preparation  for  the  tourist  trade,  and  the 

rates  at  hotels,  theatres,  races, 
tours — everything  in  fact  that 
pertains  to  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  tourist — is  con- 
trolled by  the  government. 
The  tourist  can't  be  "fleeced." 

J^erhaps  every  word  of  this 
has  left  you  absolutely  "cold." 
Perhaps  like  myself,  you  have 
mentally  resolved  not  to  leave 
the  ship.  Very  well,  I've  told 
an  exciting  story  very  badly 
if  you  can  ever  be  within  rea- 
sonable calling  distance  of 
Tripoli  and  not  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  there.  And 
it  may  well  be  that  I  shall 
muddle  this  next  story,  but 
that  is  not  so  serious.  While 
there  is  only  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  the  Leptis  Magna 
and  Sabratha  storv  told  herein 


sea  and  incredibly  magnificent  in  its  desolation,  far  surpasses  one's; 
emotion  at  Pompeii.  This  is  something  on  the  grand  scale,  splendid'* 
beyond  anything  this  side  of  Egypt. 

Leptis  Magna  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  on  the  North] 
African  coast.  Herodotus  enlarges  on  the  fertility  of  its  territory. I' 
It  received  Cato  the  Younger  with  the  remains  of  the  Pompeianj 
forces  after  Pharsalus  in  48  B.C.  Julius  Caesar  imposed  upon  itl 
an  annual  contribution  of  300,000  measures  of  oil.  It  was  made  a| 
colonia  by  Trajan.  Septimius  Severus  beautified  his  birthplace,  and] 
the  city  as  it  stands  is  his  creation. 

Walking  on  the  limestone  foundations  of  the  ancient  roads  through 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  imposing  columns  to  the  right 
once  formed  part  of  the  Public  Baths,  completed  in  A.D.  127  and 
laid  out  in  a  particularly  interesting  design.  Parts  of  them  are  still 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  especially  the  hot  rooms  (cali- 
daria),  tepid  rooms  (tcpidaria) ,  and  the  fine  central  pools,  marble 
lined  and  ornamented  with  graceful  columns. 

A  few  traces  of  the  city  walls  are  visible  to  the  west,  while  on 
the  north  there  were  no  walls,  so  that  fresh  sea  breezes  coifld  sweep 
the  city.  The  streets  are  on  a  rather  regular  plan,  and  to  the  north 
can  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  theatre  and  a  church  of  the  Byzantine 
period.  To  the  south  of  the  baths  is  a  large  group  of  cisterns.  Off 
to  the  east,  along  the  sea,  is  a  large  circus,  the  site  of  an  amphi- 
theatre close  by.  The  most  imposing  and  most  beautiful  ruins  are 
those  of  the  forum,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle.  On  the  east  of  the 
open  space  is  a  large  basilica,  some  300  feet  long  and  over  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  with  an  apse  at  each  end  with  finely  carved  pilasters.  To 
the  southwest  three  arches  face  the  entrance  to  a  monumental  street. 
The  statuary  is  exquisite,  the  columns,  arches,  and  pilasters  finely 
carved  and  lovely  in  color.  There  is  beauty  on  every  side,  and  a 
day  is  all  too  short  for  even  that  layman  with  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  archeology.  And  save  for  the  end  of  your  day,  when  even 
beauty  like  this  has  begun  to  pall,  the  ancient  port  round  a  large 
basin,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  known  as  Wady 
Lebda.  On  the  western  promontory  a  break-  {Continued  on  page  100) 
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There  is  a  big  jump  between  March  and  April.  One  minute  you 
are  sitting  in  front  of  a  fire  reading  enviously  of  the  things  that 
are  going  on  in  the  sunny  South  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
things  that  are  fun  to  do  and  see  are  within  commuting  distance. 
April  always  means  hunt  meetings  to  me.  During  March  they  will 
have  got  under  way  down  in  the  Carolinas  and  even  if  you  haven't 
been  able  to  follow  them  down  there  you  will  have  more  or  less  of 
an  idea  what  horses  are  running  and  which  are  doing  well.  Then 
comes  April — Deep  Run,  Middleburg,  My  Lady's  Manor,  The  Little 
Grand  National,  and  to  top  it  all  off,  The  Maryland  Hunt  Cup.  Easy 
to  pile  into  a  car  on  successive  Friday  evenings  and  head  for  "God's 
Country"  no  matter  at  the  moment  whether  it  happens  to  be  Mary- 
land or  Virginia.  The  first  week  the  landscape  will  look  almost  like 


winter.  The  next,  the  peach  trees  will  be  pink  and  daffodils  will  be 
out.  Heading  south  across  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 
the  orchards  will  be  brighter  and  gayer  with  each  mile  and  then,  on 
the  last  week  end  in  the  month,  there  will  be  lilacs  and  apple  trees, 
dogwood  and  azaleas.  Spring  will  be  in  all  the  glory  of  full  bloom 
once  again  for  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  Saturday— dressed  appropri- 
ately in  her  very  best  finery  for  the  world's  greatest  timber  race. 

Nowadays  a  "Maryland 
horse"  is  spoken  of  with 
bated  breath  as  a  thing 
apart.  No  matter  how  good 
he  may  be  or  how  many 
races  he  may  have  won  no 


On  I ln>  bridle  paths  at  Pinehurst,  Nortli  Carolina,  Miss 
Helen  M.  Phillips,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Phil- 
lips of  New  Jersey,  a  winter  visitor  to  the  Mid-South 


Young  sportswomen  at  the  Round  Hill  Horse  Show.  On  the  left.  Miss  Jane  Hoyt 
of  Cobble  Corner,  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  On  the  fence  below,  the  Rosemary 
Hall  Hunt  Team,  the  Misses  Mabel  Breese,  Gertrude  Fawcett,  and  Mary  Newell 


Shooting'  over  water  at  the 
weekly  trap  arid  skeel  slioot  at 
tin-  Westchester  C  ountry  Chili 
in  Rye  is  Mrs.  F.  P.  Magnus 


Another  bap  shooting  cnthii- 
vi.i>l  ,il  the  \\  estchcster  Beach 
Cluh  is  Mrs.  EL  V.  Qainn.  N.Y. 

horse  can  quite  be  called  timber  champion  until  he  has  proved 
that  he  can  race  over  this  famous  four-mile  course.  Almost 
all  of  the  entries  recently  have  been  ridden  by  veterans,  men 
of  experience  who  know  what  it  is  all  about.  But  several  years 
ago,  during  the  time  when  the  hunters  were  in  the  process  of 
arguing  this  race  with  the  stake  horses,  it  used  to  seem  as  if 
anyone  who  owned  any  sort  of  a  horse  at  all  would  start  him 
in  the  Maryland;  and  anyone  that  has  ever  hunted  a  season 
or  so  would  want  to  ride  in  this  race  and  try  his  luck. 

The  race  always  starts  just  out  of  sight  over  the  crest  of  a  hill  and, 
during  this  era,  the  field  would  come  down  over  the  first  fence  as  if 
they  were  coming  down  the  Widener  chute  at  Belmont.  It  sounded 
as  if  machine  guns  were  turned  loose  in  the  Worthington  Valley. 
Rat-a-tat -tat-tat — and  then  another  volley  at  the  second.  As  likely 
as  not  a  horse  or  two  would  be  left  on  the  ground  and  the  rest  would 
hot  foot  it  down  to  the  third  fence,  the  one  that  is  named  for  the 
local  hospital,  as  if  the  furies  themselves  were  after  them.  By  that 
time  a  good  many  of  them  would  be  feeling  their  bruised  shins  (and 
maybe  a  change  of  heart)  in  different  ways  and  the  swerving,  jam- 
ming, and  rushing  that  took  place  at  that  fence  was  enough  to  make 
women  faint  and  strong  men  turn  pale.  The  sadists  and  the  camera 
men  would  crowd  around  the  spot  hoping  to  be  in  at  the  death  and 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  riders  would  be  torn  between  watching 


Miss  Camella  Warren,  the  | 
(laughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bayard  Warren  of  Prides 
Crossing,  Massachusetts, 
golfing  on  the  Palmetto 
Cluh's    links    in  Aiken 


At  the  Associated  1  errier  fl 
Clubs  Specialty  Show  held 
at  Commerce  Hall,  New  1 
York,  Mrs.  Herbert  Lehman  t 
showed  her  "Scrappy  O'  I 
Tapscot,     a  Cairn  Terrier  I 


the  destruction  and  hiding  their  eyes  so  that  they  might  remain  in 
an  ignorance  that  was  anything  but  bliss.  Almost  everyone  has  seen 
photographs  of  the  fantastic  falls  that  occurred.  Horses  and  riders 
thrown  into  weird,  gymnastic  positions  from  the  force  with  which 
they  struck  those  solid  bars  of  unbendable  timber.  Falls  over  brush 
are  never  like  that.  In  comparison  they  look  comfortable.  What  does 
a  "Memorial"  fall  feel  like?  This,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  is  the 
way  one  unfortunate  rider  described  it  to  me. 

I  remember  the  horse  he  was  to  ride,  in  the  paddock  before  the 
start,  and  a  strange  little  object  he  was.  His  horns  might  have  been 
sawed  off  back  in  Texas  but  otherwise  he  would  have  passed  for 
that  sort  of  an  animal  rather  than  a  race  horse,  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  had  about  the  same  amount  of  courage.  To  start  off  on  such  a 
mount  for  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  seemed  to  me  like  an  attempt 
at  suicide  but  his  jock  was  sufficiently  (Continued  on  page  118) 


At  the  Pi  nehurst  Gymkhana 
Pig  Race,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Strat- 
ton  receives  the  blue  ribbon 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  Tate  of  Pine- 
hurst.  The  contestants  from 
left  to  right,  are:  Miss  Ger- 
trude Whitemore,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Stratton,  Mrs. 
Roy  Rainey,  Jr.,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Williams  and  Evelvn  Collins 
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|j|  Hatching  big  trout  is  an  innocent  diversion, 

but  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  know 
H  ^  edge  and  patience.  One  does  pick  up  a  biu 
\\   ne  now  and  then  just  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
vents.  However,  to  creel  half  a  dozen  fish  over 
hree  pounds  in  an  Eastern  stream  during  the 
ourse  of  one  season  isn't  a  matter  of  luck. 

Many  of  our  trout  waters  have 
leep  pools  which  hold  big  fish,  and 
ither    streams    are    tributary  to 
'  arger  rivers  from  which  the  large 
i  rout  migrate  at  certain  times  dur- 
ng  the  spring.  Naturally  the  first 
equisite  in  planning  a  campaign  for 
;  hese  old  sockers  is  to  discover 
vater  where  they  are.  Anglers  who 
|  ish  a  different  stream  each  week 
'  -nd  are  not  so  likely,  in  my  opinion, 
I  o  discover  the  haunts  of  big  fish 
is   those   who    concentrate  their 
efforts  on  learning  the  secrets  of 
me  stream.  I  spend  the  entire  sea- 
50D  on  a  single  stream  these  days, 
and  before  many  weeks  have  passed, 
I  have  a  chance  to  see  about  what 
it  contains  in  the  way  of  fish.  When 
I  rind  a  big  'un,  I  probably  don't 
catch  him  for  several  weeks,  unless 
I  have  a  pretty  big  slice  of  luck. 
If  I  do,  it  takes  some  of  the  edge 
off  the  pleasure  of  conducting  an 
intelligent   campaign    against  my 
wary  adversary. 

In  late  April  I  saw  a  big  fish  ris- 
ing in  a  most  difficult  piece  of  water.  The 
fact  that  he  lived  in  a  difficult  place  prob- 
ably accounted  for  the  size  to  which  he  had 
grown.  There  is  a  pool  which  we  call  the  Beaver 
Pool  on  the  stream  where  I  fish,  and  at  the 
foot  of  it  is  a  large,  quiet  backwater,  off  to  one 
side.  It  is  about  as  cantankerous  a  place  to  fish 
well  as  I  know.  You  have  to  wade  across  the 
fast  water,  stand  in  a  place  where  there  are 
fifty  million  (approximately)  willows  just  be- 
hind you  where  your  back  cast  will  go,  and 
cast  downstream  to  any  fish  lying  in  this  slow 
backwater.  If  you  don't  keep  low,  the  fish  sees 
you.  If  you  do  keep  low,  you  have  to  throw 
your  back  cast  almost  straight  up  into  the  air, 
which  doesn't  tend  to  lend  versatility  to  your 
forward  cast.  If  you  want  to  present  a  floating 
fly  to  this  fish,  you  can  achieve  a  dragless 
float  of  about  three  feet  at  the  outside,  by 
casting  a  very  loose  line.  Then  at  the  end  of 
this  float,  you  have  to  pick  the  fly  off  the  water 
just  over  the  fish's  head,  and  you  are  all 
through  for  that  day. 

If  you  really  want  to  catch  this  fish,  you 
have  to  drop  a  nymph  or  a  wet  fly  off  to  one 
side  of  him  and  then  let  the  gentle  current  of 
the  backwater  slowly  drift  the  fly  across  in 
front  of  where  he  is  lying — at  the  end  of  a  very 
straight  line,  so  that  he  won't  see  the  leader. 
In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  casting  well  in  the 
cramped  position  you  have  had  to  take,  you 
won't  make  many  casts  before  you  make  a  bad 
one,  and  once  more  you  are  through  for  the 
day.  In  order  to  have  some  chance  of  getting 
a  rise  on  the  first  few  casts,  the  wise  thing  to 
do  is  to  wait  until  the  fish  has  taken  several 
nymphs  or  natural  floating  flies,  and  has  his 
mind  (if  any)  firmly  fixed  on  feeding.  Then, 
just  as  he  is  swinging  back  into  position  from 
a  rise,  have  your  submerged  fly  quietly  drift  by. 
This  will  work.  How  do  I  know?  See  Figure  I, 


fish  on  right,  hen  brown  trout  of  three  pounds,  for  evidence. 

On  the  same  day  I  saw  another  big  'un  rising  in  another  back- 
water (they  are  devils  for  picking  a  backwater  which  is  just  about 
forty  times  as  hard  to  fish  well  as  the  main  current  of  the  stream) 
on  the  far  side  of  the  Home  Pool.  Here  there  were  the  usual  obstruc- 
tions in  the  rear,  composed  of  a  high  rocky  cliff  with  various  small 
trees  sprouting  from  the  rocks.  The  water  behind  the  fish— which 

was  facing  downstream  with  his 
head  against  the  current  of  the  back- 
water— is  much  too  deep  to  permit 
wading,  so  one  has  to  fish  from  a 
position  out  in  front  of  the  trout 
and  keep  down  low,  out  of  sight. 
This  fish  was  taking  nothing  but 
floating  flies.  I  watched  him  feed 
for  ten  minutes  and  never  a  nymph 
did  he  touch.  He  would  just  tip  that 
ugly  snout  up  and  suck  in  fly  after 
fly  off  the  surface.  That  meant,  in 
all  probability  that  he  wouldn't  be 
paying  any  attention  to  a  fly  under 
the  surface,  and  that  I  would  have 
to  drift  a  floater  downstream  to 
him.  This  looks  easy,  but  in  my  ex- 
perience is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
do  without  getting  drag,  and  drag 
will  end  all  your  fun  with  a  fish 


like  this.  You  must  remember  he  wasn't  born  yesterday. 

To  make  this  story  as  short  as  possible:  a  large  hackle 
fly  with  pheasant  tail  body  and  blue  dun  hackle  and  tail 
was  dropped  about  two  feet  above  him  and  allowed  to  drift 
toward  him  on  as  loose  a  line  as  I  could  throw.  He  had 
just  sucked  in  a  natural  and  was  all  set  to  pick  the  next 
one  off  the  water  when  my  pheasant  tail  came  over  him. 
Net  result,  see  Figure  I,  fish  on  left,  three  and  a  half 
pound  buck  brown  trout. 

Now  the  point  of  this  is  that  I  didn't  just  happen  to 
be  fishing  these  two  pools  and  just  happen  to  see  these 
two  fish.  I  had  seen  them  a  dozen  times  and  knew  exactly 
where  they  lay  when  they  were  on  the  feed.  I  also  had  had 
plenty  of  chances  to  observe  the  currents,  both  in  high, 
low,  and  normal  stages  of  water.  I  had  made  every  pos- 
sible mistake  in  trying  to  catch  these  fish  a  dozen  times, 
and  I  had  communed  with  myself  for  several  weeks  on 
how  to  overcome  all  these  mistakes  under  all  possible  con- 
ditions of  water,  wind,  natural  fly  hatch,  and  so  on.  The 
result  was,  that  when  things  really  looked  right,  I  was  all 
set  to  go,  with  no  experiments  (Continued  on  page  107) 


Pkobably  I  will  voice  the  sentiments  of  thousands  of  my  sisters 
when  I  say  that  there  are  more  headaches  in  housekeeping  than 
there  should  be.  All  the  charming  songs  that  are  sung  about 
home  were  undoubtedly  written  by  men  who  never  had  to  hire 
and  fire  servants,  order  food,  make  plans,  keep  books,  pay  bills, 
and  tend  to  the  endless  tasks  that  are  the  duty  of  the  chatelaine 
of  a  large  establishment.  My  experience  of  roaming  in  palaces  has 
about  convinced  me  that  I  don't  want  to  be  tied  to  the  care,  worry, 
and  time  that  it  takes  to  run  one.  My  ideal  estate  is  only  just  large 


Small  in  Size -Large  in  Luxury 


enough  for  comfort  and  convenience,  but  inside  and  out  everything 
about  it  is  as  perfect  as  possible  regardless  of  expense.  What  this 
country  most  certainly  needs  is  more  places  to  live  in  that  are  small 
in  size  and  large  in  luxury. 

This  place  is  designed  primarily  for  the  person  living  alone  and 
in  these  days  of  intensive  individuality  there  are  plenty  of  them. 
Such  people  have  no  wish  to  be  burdened  with  unnecessary  responsi- 
bility, yet  a  place  where  they  can  do  as  they  please,  have  things  as 
they  like  them,  keep  their  treasures,  and  indulge  their  hobbies  is 
just  as  necessary  to  them  as  it  is  to  families  and  partnerships — 
more  so,  almost.  Here  there  is  no  need  for  the  owner  to  be  anchored. 
The  grounds  are  compact  and  will  require  but  very  little  care.  A 
little  bit  of  lawn  in  front  and  on  the  terrace  a  few  shrubs — old- 
fashioned  lilacs,  syringa,  hollyhocks,  and  such  around  the  house 
and  stable  and  a  border  around  the  retaining  wall  that  will  supply 
sufficient  flowers  for  appearance  and  be  convenient  for  cutting.  A 
minimum  of  entrance  drive  but  adequate  parking  space.  A  shed  and 
service  yard  for  the  necessary  but  often  unsightly  things  that  are 
among  the  appointments  of  every  estate  and  a  place  to  keep  the 
dogs  when  they  begin  to  become  a  nuisance  around  the  house.  The 
place  is  planned  for  someone  who  is  really  fond  of  horses  and 


although  it  has  a  paddock,  floor  space  for  a  breaking  cart,  sleigh 
or  what  you  will,  and  tack  and  feed  rooms  sufficient  for  quite  a 
large  stable,  only  three  stalls  have  been  arranged.  It  is  dangerous  for 
anyone  who  is  fond  of  horses  to  have  too  many  stalls.  Unless  you 
keep  them  locked  you're  likely  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find 
them  full  of  other  people's  horses  and  even  if  they  are  locked  you 
are  constantly  seeing  horses  that  you  feel  you  must  buy  as  long 
as  you  have  room  for  them.  Besides  three  horses  should  be  enough 
for  any  one  individual's  personal  needs.  Two  hunters,  one  a  good 

hardened  campaigner  and  one 
youngster  coming  on,  and  the 
third  a  good  using  horse  or  cob 
that  will  drive,  carry  inexperienced 
guests  and  probably  get  more 
work  than  anything  in  the  stable. 

When  the  owner  is  alone  only 
the  lower  floor  of  the  house  need 
be  used  and  the  utility  room  is 
adequate  for  an  overnight  guest. 
However,  should  relatives  or 
friends  arrange  to  come  for  a  visit  of  any  length  they  can  have  the 
whole  second  floor.  Up  there  they  won't  get  in  their  hostess's  hair 
(or  vice  versa).  When  these  rooms  are  unoccupied  they  can  be 
closed — no  care,  no  expense. 

Yet  small  as  this  house  is,  I  doubt  if  any  person  could  possibly 
be  so  popular  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  pay  off  all  his  party  debts 
at  one  time.  With  the  owner's  room  for  ladies'  walk,  the  hall  closets 
and  utility  room  for  gents,  and  the  large  living  room  and  terraces 
for  them  all  to  disport  in  together,  quite  a  large  number  of  people 
could  be  asked — and  could  come,  too — without  being  crowded. 
Naturally  the  dining  room  is  too  small  for  large  formal  dinners 
but  they  would  be  a  bother,  anyhow,  with  such  a  small  domestic 
staff  to  take  charge  of  things. 

The  house,  grounds,  and  stable  could  easily  be  cared  for  by  three 
efficient  servants,  although  room  for  more  could  easily  be  added 
should  they  be  required,  and  putting  them  out  in  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  stable  solves  many  problems.  In  the  first  place  it 
gives  them  a  life  of  their  own,  for  although  they  are  conveniently 
near  the  house,  they  are  well  cut  off  from  it  by  the  garage,  kennel, 
and  shed.  There  they  can  have  their  own  quarrels  and  friendships, 
company,  and  privacy.  In  case  of  illness  or  emergency,  of  course,  a 
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maid  or  nurse  could  occupy  the  utility  room  or  the  small  second 
floor  room  in  the  house  but,  generally  speaking,  they  would  be 
better  off  in  their  own  quarters  with  a  bell  to  summon  them  when 
needed.  During  the  owner's  residence  they  would  have  their  meals 
in  the  house  but  in  her  absence,  since  they  have  all  they  require 
for  comfortable,  independent  living  outside  of  it,  the  house  could 
be  left,  with  the  turning  of  a  key,  as  safely  as  an  apartment  and 
with  a  minimum  of  overhead  and  worry.  It  would  be  a  small  matter 
under  such  circumstances  to  decide,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  go 
to  Europe,  Aiken,  Bermuda,  Virginia,  Saratoga,  or  California.  And 
should  the  owner  wish  to  have  duplicate  residences  in  each  of  these 
places  they  could  be  undertaken  with  less  apprehension,  less  bother, 
less  expense  and,  from  my  point  of  view,  a  heck  of  a  lot  more 
comfort  and  pleasure  than  one  single  plush  palace  with  sixty  bed- 
rooms and  an  equal  number  of  beautiful,  luxurious  baths.  Who  in 
the  world  wants  so  many  baths,  anyway?  {Continued  on  page  120) 


Every  color  and  texture,  every  appointment  of  the 
hig  living  room  speaks  of  ease  of  living.  Carefully 
planned  as  to  color  and  style,  the  room  has  a  friendly 
charm  and  directness   that  make  it  very  inviting 

The  utility  room,  for  extra  guests,  guns,  cameras,  or 
various  oddments.  There's  ample  space  for  each  and 
hy  using  the  galley  technicpie,  no  feeling  of  crowd- 
ing. A  comfortahle  little  hox,  ecuiipped  to  the  hilt 

A  hcautiful  Small  dining  room  whose  dark  hlue  walls 
vanish  into  the  night,  and  hy  dint  of  having  nodi- 
ing  on  them  aie  almost  as  unnoticeahle  hy  day.  The 
long  windows  on  the  garden  give  a  sense  of  space 
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England  vs.  California  at  Midwick.  Left  to  right:  Louis 
Rowan,  Eric  Tyrrell-Martin,  Cecil  Smith,  Hesheth  Hughes 
and  Boh  Skene.  Tyrrell-Martin  covers  Smith  as  Boh  Skene 
checks  and  prepares  to  hack  the  hall  under  his  pony  to 
Hughes,  coming  up  in  the  background  to  pick  up  the  pass 
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Well,  the  British  have  landed  out  here  in  Southern  California 
(and  will  have  landed  in  Northern  California  too  by  the  time 
you  read  this,  for  the  Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco 
is  expecting,  on  March  19,  the  largest  polo  crowd  ever  to  attend 
a  match  west  of  the  Mississippi).  They  have  the  situation  well  in 
hand  too.  Moreover,  they  seem  to  have  the  horseflesh.  In  their  two 
appearances  in  action  at  the  Midwick  Country  Club,  near  Pasadena, 
against  picked  California  high-ranking  players,  they  have  convinced 
amazed  audiences  of  five  and  six  thousand  excited  spectators  that 
Britain's  challenge  this  time  is  certainly  not  to  be  laughed  at. 

In  the  third  place,  they  have  a  young  man,  Bob  Skene,  riding  at 
No.  2.  Still  only  twenty-three  years  old,  he  has  been  the  bright  and 
outstanding  individual  star  of  each  match.  In  one  game  we  saw  him 
score  seven  goals,  bagging  a  70-yard  near-side  shot  in  the  seventh 
chukker  that  would  have  been  worthy  of  Tommy  Hitchcock,  Cecil 
Smith,  and  Stewart  Iglehart  combined.  And  in  another  game  his 
80-yard  cannon-ball  delivery  drive  under  his  pony's  neck  from  the 
far  boards  was  reminiscent  of  Manuel  Andrada  roaring  along  with 
the  speed  of  an  Andes  wind.  He  has 
struck  and  held  the  popular  fancy  of 
the  polo  crowds  on  the  Coast  so  far,  this 
young  Australian,  son  of  a  great  player 
who  visited  California  in  1929.  And 
while  we  do  not  say  this  particularly  to 
boost  but  strictly  in  the  interests  of  rep- 
ortorial  truth  and  accuracy,  we  venture 
the  assertion  that  if  he  keeps  up  the 
pace  he  has  been  going,  England  should 
have  great  hopes  for  this  coming  player. 
As  far  as  the  rest  of  the  British  squad 
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to  date  is  concerned?  Well,  "Heskie"  Hughes  was  a  sensational  No.  1 
in  the  last  Internationals  in  London  and  will  doubtless  get  going. 
Eric  Tyrrell-Martin  has  been  playing  his  usual  steady  all-around 
fine  defensive  game  at  No.  3.  Young  John  Lakin,  on  a  horse  out  here 
for  the  first  time  since  July  and  only  two  days  after  landing  by  boat 
in  New  York,  has  been  giving  a  consistently  sound  performance  at 
Back  .  .  .  and  with  two  of  its  regulars,  Gerald  Balding  a  10-goal 
man  in  England,  and  Aidan  Roark,  an  8-goal  man  in  this  country, 
still  out  of  the  line-up,  you  can  perhaps  pardon  a  scribe  for  daring  to 
suggest  that  this  1939  British  Four,  superbly  mounted,  is  going  to  be 
a  mighty  troublesome  team  to  beat. 

However,  as  all  the  saddened  sporting  world  now  knows,  tragedy, 
the  invisible  horseman,  rode  in  that  first  game  at  Midwick.  .  .  .  And 
the  worst  polo  accident  we  have  ever  seen,  resulting  in  the  shocking 
and  fatal  injury  to  Captain  C.  T.  I.  "Pat"  Roark,  marred  an  other- 
wise spectacular  contest,  in  which  the  British  riders  (H.  Hughes, 
R.  Skene,  Eric  Tyrrell-Martin,  and  J.  Lakin)  decisively  walloped 
a  California  team  that  included  such  formidable  Internationalists  as 

Eric  Pedley,  Elmer  Boeseke,  and  Pat 
Roark.  With  an  up-and-coming  Midwick 
player,  Louis  Rowan,  up  forward,  the 
California  celebrities  were  beaten  by  12 
goals  to  7.  The  colorful  invaders  were 
leading  6  to  4  at  the  time  of  Pat  Roark 's 
fall  at  half-time,  but  in  the  latter  stanzas 
they  clearly  outclassed  the  local  riders, 
although  Carl  Crawford,  who  is  a  six- 
goal  Texan,  played  the  remainder  of  the 
game  admirably  in  Pat  Roark's  place. 
It  was  a  furiously  contested  game  and 
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played  at  top  speed  for  eight  chukkers  of  seven-and-a-half  minutes 
each  The  Britishers  galloped  into  their  stride  right  from  the  start 
and  it  was  sheer  irony  that  Captain  Roark  should  have  received  his 
fatal  injury  riding  with  the  Midwick  Californians  against  his  own 
British  countrymen.  He  played  furiously  and  rode  as  if  inspired 
against  the  team  upon  which  he  hoped 
to  be  chosen  for  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Matches.  Had  he  lived  and  won 
the  assignment,  as  no  doubt  he  would 
have— if  his  9-goal  play  on  Long  Island 
last  summer  was  any  criterion — he 
would  have  found  himself  again  on  the 
British  team  that  he  field-captained 
so  admirably  during  the  1930  inter- 
national competition. 

His  brother  Aidan,  also  expected  to 
ride  with  the  British  Internationalists 
at  Meadow  Brook  in  June,  was  one  of 
hundreds  of  horrified  socialites  and 
movie  stars  in  the  packed  stands,  gay 
with  British  and  American  flags,  who 
saw  Pat  Roark's  spent  pony  go  down 
in  the  fourth  chukker  over-time  play. 
As  we  saw  it,  it  was  the  old,  old  story  of 
a  tired  horse.  .  .  .  "Heskie"  Hughes  had 
hit  a  long  ball  down  toward  the  Mid- 
wick goal  a  minute  and  three  quarters 
after  the  bell  had  rung.  Pat  went  tearing 
after  that  loose  ball,  working  his  horse 
frantically  with  his  legs  in  his  character- 
istic style.  The  tired  horse  was  laboring, 
obviously,  ten  lengths  in  front  of  Eric 
Tyrrell-Martin,  the  nearest  approaching 
rival  rider,  for  Martin  seemed  to  catch 
up  like  an  express  train.  Pat  glanced 
around,  saw  Eric  Martin  charging  down 
on  him,  and  instead  of  pulling  his 
"cooked"  pony  out  of  the  way,  checked 
and  threw  it  into  Martin  for  the  bump 
which  was  severe  but  perfectly  fair  and 
square.  Pat's  horse  was  knocked  down, 
falling  with  its  right  shoulder  as  if  press- 
ing the  rider  to  the  ground.  .  .  .  And 
then,  as  if  in  slow  motion,  it  deliberately 


Reading  clown:  Mrs.  Robert  Skene  chats 
with  Henry  Lacey;  Frank  Blake  working 
Heyora,  a  Thoroughbred  from  Major  Aus- 
tin Taylor's  stable  at  Santa  Anita— one  ol 
a  dozen  race  horses  Arthur  Perkins  is  get- 
ting to  make  into  polo  ponies'.  Elmer 
Boeseke  and  Arthur  Perkins  alter  a  game 


rolled  over  the  completely  prostrate  Roark,  who,  as  you  know,  died 
two  days  later  without  ever  having  regained  consciousness. 

Many  people,  polo  people,  must  have  noticed  that  tired  horse. 
We  know  Cecil  Smith,  the  referee  in  the  stands  for  the  day,  did,  be- 
cause he  told  us  afterwards  that  he  was  discussing  the  tired  mount 

with  his  friend  Charles  B.  Wrightsman 
who  sat  in  the  box  with  him.  and  said  he 
was  almost  sure  Roark's  pony  was  going 
down  any  minute.  Again  we  ask,  as  we 
did  once  in  an  article  last  summer,  why 
doesn't  the  rejeree  in  the  grandstajid 
have  a  whistle?  The  referee,  usually  an 
honored  person  of  prominence  and  with 
wide  knowledge  of  the  galloping  game 
often  sees  things — a  loose  bandage  per- 
haps that  might  cause  a  nasty  fall;  a  bit 
out  of  a  mouth;  or  broken  tack — that 
the  players  and  umpires  on  the  field 
might  not  so  quickly  observe.  In  Pat 
Roark's  ill-fated  case,  the  referee  not 
only  saw  impending  disaster  but  was 
actually  talking  about  it  and  expecting 
it  to  happen — and  was  powerless  to  act. 
Granted  that  a  man's  sense  of  horseman- 
ship might  be  insulted  if  someone  in  the 
stands  suddenly  blew  a  whistle  suggest- 
ing that  he  get  off  his  "cold"  mount  .  .  . 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  make  such  a  rule 
and  have  a  few  temporary  hurt  feelings  oc- 
casionally, if  necessary,  rather  than  more 
rides  in  ambulances?  It  seems  almost 
too  banal  to  add  that  the  game  can  not 
afford  to  lose  men  like  Pat  Roark.  And 
wouldn't  it  be  wise  also  to  change  the 
rules  to  six-and-a-half  minute  chukkers 
in  an  eight  period  game?  Or,  how  about 
stopping  on  the  bell,  as  in  the  final 
period?  And,  incidentally,  there  ought  to 
be  a  new  rule  making  it  compulsory  for 
a  club  to  have  an  ambulance  handy  at 
the  field.  If  there  was  an  ambulance  at 
Midwick  on  that  sad  day,  it  remained 
completely  hidden  for  twenty-five  min- 
utes, during  {Continued  on  page  106) 


From  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman  Taylor's  collection  of  antiques  (above);   modern  glass  (right).  Hammacher  Schlemmer 


IN  THIS  ALBUM:  I.    Cups  that  Cheered  by  Jerome  Irving  Smith  and  Frank  Durfey 


II.  Sip  from  Modern  Crystal  by  Hester  Bremer 


Emblems  of  loyalty  to  tlic  House  of  Stuart,  romantically  decorated  Jacobite  glassware  in  the  18th  century 


""■"""vrink  hearty"  is  a  phrase  that  wings  us  back  thousands  of 
1  years.  Primitive  man  thought  it  as  he  cupped  his  hands  at 
a  pool  of  water;  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  chanted  it  as 
they  offered  cups  to  their  gods;  Greeks  and  Romans  greeted  the 
arrival  of  freshly  filled  wine  craters  with  such  an  exhortation;  the 
crusader  uttered  it  when  offering  some  thirsty  pilgrim  a  sip  from  his 
flask;  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  expressed  it  in  the  rigid  simplicity 
of  the  Tea  Ceremony;  the  nobles  of  the  French  Court  politely  said 
it  while  sipping  from  chocolate  cups;  the  English  bellowed  it  in 
between  tall  mugs  of  ale.  Today  the  phrase,  rich  in  these  associa- 
tions, suggests  the  pleasure  to  be  had  in  collecting  old  drinking  ves- 
sels, historical,  beautiful,  and  useful. 

Certainly  few  customs  are  as  universal  as  drinking.  As  fat  back 
as  2400  B.C.,  an  old  Babylonian  tablet  of  baked  clay  states  in  the 
cuneiform  characters  of  its  inscription  that  among  the  ceremonial 
vessels  of  a  high  priest  were  two  jars  of  must  and  twenty  of  beer. 
Herodotus  ascribed  beer  to  Tsis,  the  Goddess  of  Life,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Osiris,  the  Lord  of  Death.  A  carved  Egyptian  tombstone, 
about  1600  B.C.,  represents  Sehetep-ab,  an  overseer  of  the  audience 
chamber  and  Lower  Egypt  with  his  wife,  Sedan-sat,  standing  over 
a  table  laid  with  a  goose,  a  duck,  and  beer  and  wine  vases. 

The  Aztecs  had  about  four  hundred  gods  connected  with  the 
maguey  plant.  The  juice  of  this  plant  when  fomented  produced  a 
beverage  about  as  strong  as  beer,  which  the  Aztecs  called  octli  or 


Rare  antique  pieces 
from  the  glass  col- 
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pulque.  At  religious  ceremonies  th'.s  was  drunk  from  polished  red 
bowls  shaped  like  a  double  gourd.  By  the  time  the  Aztec  had  finished 
his  devotions  he  was  "blotto."  They  also  had  exquisite  jars  of  gold 
and  silver  for  water. 

The  Greeks  made  wine  so  potent  it  had  to  be  mixed  with  water 
before  it  could  be  drunk.  The  mixing  was  done  in  large  bowls  known 
as  wine  craters  and  it  was  ladled  out  into  two-handled  cups  called 
cylices.  Some  of  these  were  as  large  as  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

In  Roman  days  at  the  slightest  provocation  a  sumptuous  banquet 
was  in  order.  During  it  Bacchus  was  toasted  long  and  frequently. 
News  of  a  victory,  the  return  of  a  hero,  a  successful  issue  in  the  sen- 
ate, the  duties  of  friendship — all  were  excuses  for  a  fabulous  feast  and 
a  long  night  of  revelry.  Although  their  wine  was  less  potent  than  the 
Greeks',  the  Romans  made  up  for  it  by  drinking  three  times  as  much. 
Pliny  Secundus  in  his  "Historia  Naturalis,"  devotes  an  entire  chap- 
ter to  the  famous  drunkards  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Horace  wrote  an 
ode  to  a  wine  jar.  And  Ansonius,  a  native  of  the  South  of  France  in 
the  fourth  century  A.D.,  wrote  two  poems  in  Latin  praising  Bordeaux 
and  Moselle  wine.  In  mosaics  of  the  period  replicas  of  glasses,  like 
our  tumblers,  called  calixes,  are  seen.  And  in  many  museums  are 
specimens  of  these  glasses,  which,  though  buried  hundreds  of  years, 
are  still  intact.  Romans  used  craters,  too,  but  were  more  apt  to  fill 
them  with  snow  to  cool  the  wine  rather  than  to  dilute  it. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  people  ameliorated  the  hardships  of  crude 
living  conditions  with  drink.  Monasteries  scattered  over  Europe  were 
far  famed  for  the  liqueurs  distilled  by  those  in  holy  orders.  A  fif- 
teenth century  prayer  to  St.  Joseph,  illuminated  on  vellum,  shows 
on  the  margin  a  jug  standing  in  a  cauldron.  Perhaps  it  illustrates 
one  of  these  liqueurs  in  the  making.  But  though  drinking  was  com- 
mon, drunkenness  was  discouraged.  In  1499  Beroaldus  wrote  a  satire, 
printed  in  Bologna,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  intoxica- 
tion was  a  worse  vice  than  either  prostitution  or  gambling.  Other 
books  appearing  at  this  time  contain  woodcuts  depicting  manners 
and  customs,  such  as  the  one  printed  in  Strassburg  in  1513,  showing 
wine  bottles  and  four  men  drinking  out  of  tumblers. 

During  the  reign  of  Good  Queen  Bess  Englishmen  drank  quanti- 
ties of  ale,  even  at  breakfast,  from  earthenware  mugs  and  from 
leather  ones,  known  as  "black  jacks."  They  also  used  pewter  and 
silver  tankards  and  cups  of  horn  engraved  with  ships  or  hunting 
scenes.  At  Court  the  drinking  vessels  were  apt  to  be  more  elaborate. 
Silver  goblets  and  cups  of  ostrich  eggs  or  cocoanut  shells  mounted 
with  precious  metals  and  given  ornate  covers  were  owned  by  royalty 
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and  nobility  and  used  on  state  occasions.  Sometimes  they  were  still 
further  enriched  with  jewels.  These  were  probably  brought  to  Eng- 
land from  Germany  where  many  of  these  lavishly  decorated  drinking 
cups  were  produced. 

Venetian  glass  was  imported  into  England  also  and  much  sought 
after.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Lord  Pem- 
broke, and  other  noblemen  acquired  the  sole  patent  for  making  all 
kinds  of  glass  with  pit  coal.  They  aimed  to  rival  the  factories  of 
Venice  and  Spain  and  imported  Venetian  and  Spanish  workmen  to 
perform  the  various  operations.  James  Howell,  the  author  of  "Epis- 
tolae  Ho-Elianae,"  was  employed  as  their  foreign  agent.  From  Venice 
on  June  1,  1621,  he  wrote  that  there  was  a  tradition  in  Murano 
"That  the  first  handsome  woman  that  ever  was  made  was  made  of 
Venetian  glass,  which  implies  beauty,  but  brittleness  with  all  (and 
Venice  is  not  unfurnished  with  some  of  that  mould,  for  no  place 
abounds  more  with  lasses  and  glasses)." 


Even  tea  was  fortified  with  rum  arid 
other  liquors.  Tire  table  containers 
for  these,  small  bottles  with  long 
spouts,  like  that  shown  above,  were 
made  by  many  ol  the  glass  factories 


Lelt:  Such  exquisite  Prench  glasses 
and  decanters  as  these  were  made  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century  accord- 
ing to  a  special  etching  technique 
for    very    delicate    gold  decorations 


In  fashionable  18th  century  England 
brilliant  flint-glass  wine-glasses  had 
various  stems:  Baluster  (seen  on  op- 
posite page).  Plain,  Air-twisted, 
and  Opaque-twisted,  of  much  finesse 


In  France  and  Italy,  likewise,  great 
artists  and  little  artisans  turned  out 
vessels  from  which  to  drink.  Even  the 
illustrious  Cellini  did  not  disdain  to 
take  orders  for  gold  table  services. 
Some  of  them  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  descendants  of  their  original 
owners.  Such  a  service  was  used  at  a 
dinner  given  to  Mussolini  by  a  noble 
family  of  Genoa  on  his  visit  to  that 
city  some  years  ago. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  navigators 
venturing  forth  upon  the  seas  returned 
to  Europe  with  new  drinks  and  drink- 
ing utensils.  The  Portuguese  first  im- 
ported tea  early  in  the  century,  but 
it  was  Marco  Polo  who  fetched  back 
the  exquisite  porcelain  tea  cups,  bowls, 
and  jars  from  China  that  started  a 
new  craze.  He  did  not,  however,  con- 
vert Europe  to  the  Tea  Ceremony, 
which  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  took 
very  seri-  {Continued  on  page  103) 


Beauty  of  modern  simplicity.  Orrefors,  Pitt  Petri,  and  Plummer 


Personal  wit,  opinions,  and  all  the  magnetism  of  brilliantly 
faceted  minds  emerge  under  the  effulgent,  exquisite  bouquet  of 
a  luminous  wine.  This  tradition  among  the  well-bred  makes  the 
choice  of  wine  and  its  partaking  a  legitimate  and  assured  adjunct 
of  beauteous  gowns  and  smartly  tailored  evening  dress,  for  mere  luxu- 
riousness  is  thus  metamorphosed  into  meetings  of  supreme  emotional 
value  in  an  atmosphere  friendly  and  exhilarating  to  all. 

Whether  served  at  a  resplendent  table,  or  at  repasts  more  infor- 


mal, yet  none  the  less  elegant  and  graceful,  such  as  in  the  rose  garden 
where  of  an  evening  one  converses  with  friends,  the  hearty  refine- 
ments of  famous  vintages  are  in  order.  Not  to  be  forgotten,  but  re- 
membered long,  are  these  collations  blessed  with  the  fruit  of  the 
grape.  Though  they  linger  vividly  in  memory,  a  happy  pastime  that 
records  the  particular  vintages  enjoyed  (that  specific  Chateau  Latour 
1920,  that  Romanese  Conti,  Chateau  Yquem  1921,  and  all  the  rest 
so  palatable  and  good)  is  the  saving  of  the  curious  and  pictor- 


Hawaii's  exquisite  blossoms  and  fragrant  leis  lend  gaiety  This  Steuben  crystal  table  glass,  perfectly  formed  with  a 
to  Dorothy  Thorpe's  service  designed  for  Gump's,  Honolulu       tear-drop   baluster-stem,   is   supremely   clear  and  brilliant 


ially  interesting  engravings  which  serve  as  labels  on  the  bottles. 

And  what  should  be  the  shape  of  the  vessel  conveying  these  pre- 
cious fluids  to  the  lips — a  crystal  glass  shallow  as  the  classic  calyx, 
shallow  so  that  light-penetrated  wine  pours  forth  its  perfume  abun- 
dantly, or  a  goblet  magnificently  decorated  with  gold  silhouettes  of 
lithesome  youths  and  maidens  of  pagan  days,  so  like  the  Roman 
chalices  for  the  wines  cooled  with  snow,  brought  from  the  far  distant 
Alps  to  Rome,  heretofore  an  unheard  luxury,  which  to  the  elders  of 
Rome  was  a  sign  of  dire  foreboding  of  imminent  decay  of  the  great 
Empire.  Such  effeminacy  and  wickedness  were  sure  "to  undermine 
the  strength  of  a  nation  gained  through  practice  of  sheer  virtue. 

What  would  they  have  prophe- 


sied had  they  seen  the  glitter, 
sparkle,  and  fine  forms  of  modern 
crystal-clear  glasses,  like  those 
fashioned  after  the  personal  serv- 
ices of  modern  kings  and  queens. 
Today's  foremost  creations  of  glass 
have  assumed  proportions  of  such 
perfection  that  they  give  rise  to 
memories  of  blooming  magnolias, 
of  the  foaming  sea,  crystal  clear 
skies,  and  soft  winter  snow.  One 
may  place  them  quietly  beside  a 
cluster  of  dark  purple  grapes,  and 
these  man-made  shapes  truly  hold 


Riglil  (read down):  Gracious 
ribbed-stem  crystal  by  Rena 
Rosenthal.  Ackermann  sport- 
ing subjects  decorate  Brit- 
ish glass,  MM  Importing  Co. 
Next,  thf  distinguished  Val- 
Saint-Lambert  crystal  made 
in  Belgium.  Bottom,  tallest 
gobjLet  and  bowl  by  Leerdam; 
floral  design  and  Baccarat 
clear  wines,  Carole  Stupell 


Czechoslovakia  has  long  been  a  glass-producing  country,  famous 
for  its  handsome  "copper-ruby"  glass  and  the  "Ueberfang"  types 


Fanciful  tropical-tree  crystal  with  a  diamond  radiance  will 
appeal  to  the  gay-of-heart,  an  exclusive  Pitt  Petri  import; 
while  connoisseurs  of  wine  demand  fragile  clarity,  Plummet  s 


For  an  early  American  house  is  this  charming 
service  with  fruit  howl  and  lemonade  pitcher 
hy  Fostoria,  named  the  "Sampler"  (see  helow) 


Queen  Wilhelmina  favors  Leerdam's  lovely  stemware  (right);  Crown  Prince  Gustaf 
ol   Sweden,  handsome  square-hased  Orrefors   (left).  Crystal  at  Plummer's  (center) 


phs  by  F.  M.  Dcmarest 


their  own  in  the  presence  of  god-made  forms.  This  definitely  is  the  acid 
test  of  art,  and  proof  that  the  forms  of  these  glasses  are  crystallizations 
not  only  of  great  inspiration,  but  products  shaped  by  scientific  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  the  great  patience  of  fine  craftsmanship. 

As  one  holds  these  graceful  implements  fashioned  for  the  enjoyment 
of  drinking  wine,  one  believes  to  see  so  clearly  arising  within  them  the 
spiritual  and  worldly  tradition  of  each  country  from  which  they  hail. 
Sweden's  Crown  Prince  is  said  to  be  using  these  extremely  handsome 
square-based  glasses  of  superb  metal.  The  glasses  on  the  table  of  Hoi- 
land's  Queen  Wilhelmina  are  of  a  more  comfortable  roundness,  proud, 
lovely  in  their  forms  and  as  estimable  as  her  sea-embraced  country.  And 
when  one  flicks  the  glasses  that  were  born  in  Belgium,  there  comes  forth 
from  these  slender  high-stemmed  bowls  a  deep  resounding  tone  as  of 
cathedral  bells  coming  over  the  dark  snow-bound  river  on  a  starry  night. 
For  fireside  comfort  is  an  English  giant  goblet  (such  as  pictured  on  page 
52)  containing  a  whole  fruit,  apple,  orange,  or  peach,  swimming  in  a 
spicy  heartening  brew. 

Thomas  and  Lydia  Nickerson  write  from  the  West  that  the  very 
essence  of  Hawaii  has  been  captured  and  crystallized  with  boldly  decora- 
tive botanical  designs  in  the  superb  crystalware  to  be  seen  at  Gump's, 
Waikiki,  and  which  has  been  created  by  Dorothy  C.  Thorpe  of  Califor- 
nia, under  the  aegis  of  this  Honolulu  shop.  The  furled  and  fluted  hibiscus, 
whose  bright  faces  smile  from  roadside  hedges  wherever  one  drives  in 
Honolulu,  have  been  massed  in  luxuriant  profusion  on  plates  and  low, 
gracious  bowls.  The  delicate  flower  of  the  night-blooming  cereus,  remi- 
niscent of  many  a  moonlit  evening  spent  in  the  gardens  of  the  hos- 
pitable Islanders,  is  poised  among  its  fiercely  lancelike  foliage;  and  also 
excellent  for  purposes  of  glass  decoration  is  the  ape  (pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  '"happy")  with  pale  peach  flowers,  gorgeously  magnified 
jack-in-the-pulpits,  which  are  so  appealing  in  their  fresh  beauty. 

For  the  setting  of  a  table  graced  with  these  {Continued  on  page  112) 


Lush  rival  of  a  natural  flower  posed  near  hy 

is  the  crystal  service  with  hibiscus  design 
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Tli<  Deephaven  Kennels  on  the 
Mil  leapolis  Estate  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Bennett 


Dog  House 
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As  (  fully  planned  and  balanced  as  the  diet  of  an  infant  is  the 
food  r  these  prize  dogs. 

R  lation  is  one  of  the  laws  at  the  Deephaven  Kennels — a  time 
for     ng,  sleeping,  and  playing.  No  introverts  are  tolerated  and 
the    rn  business  of  play  corrects  any  tendency  in  a  dog  to  be 
timi  retiring  or  sulky.  Daily,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  Ted 
Hen      may  be  seen  leaving  his  business  office  in  Minneapolis 
and   pping  into  his  motor  for  the  run  to  the  kennels,  where  for 
abo    wo  hours  he  directs  the  recreation 
and  ay  of  the  dogs.  Ball  is  a  favorite 
gan  with  the  shy  or  timid  animal  given 
espt  1  attention  untii  it  responds  and 
tnt    keenly  into  the  frolic.  As  a  result 
the   itties  in  these  kennels  are  singularly 
'rai  ile,  cheerful,  friendly,  and  of  good 
tion.  And  {Continued  on  page  109) 


Champion  Deephaven 
Fail  Damsel 


EDNA  DEU  PREE  NELSON 

ne  would  object  to  being  put  in  the  dog  house  on  the  T.  W.  Bennett 
ate  near  Minneapolis,  for  the  houses  in  which  the  Bennett  dog  stars  live 
)uld  be  the  envy  of  many  a  biped  named  Jones,  Smith,  Brown,  or  Van 
r.  Deephaven  Kennels  is  the  official  name  of  this  empire  of  Scottish 
Modernized  Early  American  structures  that  would  comfortably  house  a 
amily,  the  kennels  are  the  last  word  in  efficiency.  What  began  years  ago 
by  has  become  a  full-fledged  activity  that  keeps  Mr.  Bennett  flying  about 
try  from  one  place  to  another,  from  one  show  to  another,  in  his  five-place 
Reliant  plane,  keeping  posted  on  the  last  word  of  interest  in  dogdom. 
day  has  its  dogs  at  the  Deephaven  Kennels,  which  have  become  famous 
th  and  breadth  of  the  country.  If  the  creatures  could 
e  language  of  mortals,  their  words  would  be  rich  and  heavy 
rs  on  all  syllables,  for  Scots  they  are  and  as  proud  as  any 
warrior.  They  have  dispositions  as  amiable  as  a  well-warmed 
Shanter  mounted  on  his  good  mare  Meg;  if  any  one  of 
ick  a  pipe  between  its  teeth,  drew  a  cap  over  its  thatched 
s  and  picked  up  one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  golf  clubs,  no  one 
e  very  surprised.  Canny,  friendly,  and  dignified,  these  dogs 
ir  day,  every  day. 

did  it  all  begin?  How  does  any  hobby  start?  Well,  every 
■s  dogs  or  horses,  automobiles  or  airplanes.  It  happened 
s  liked  Ted  Bennett  and  Bennett  liked  dogs  and  the  whole 
hat  is  the  kennel  idea,  evolved  in  its  own  way.  When 
built  his  handsome  new  country  home  in  the  near-by  hills 
Minneapolis,  he  planned  a  modern  establishment  for  his 
Terriers.  These  latter  structures  are  painted  white,  with 
ofs,  and  roofed  individual  kennels  open  into  a  long  indoor 
each  having  an  exit  into  the  outdoor  runways.  There  is  a 
house  for  the  isolation  wards,  a  small  hospital  for  ailing 
d  dogs  that  have  just  been  returned  from  a  show.  It  is 
ily  surrounded  by  glens  and  rolling  hills  as  fragrant  and 
3  any  spot  in  bonnie  Scotland.  A  wide  driveway  is  pebbled 
dered  with  well-trimmed  lawns;  a  smooth  carefully  trimmed 
lorns  the  grounds  about  the  cottages. 

'  the  dog  house  the  sitting  room  is  finished  in  knotty  pine 
nished  with  Early  American  chairs,  sofas,  tables,  and  book- 
<adio,  reading  material,  and  pipes  testify  to  a  pleasant  re- 
>r  the  dog  fancier  and  his  cronies  when  dogs  are  the  topic 
ersation.  There  are  metal  sinks  and  drainboards,  cupboards 
rigeration  for  food,  all  of  which  is  prepared  at  the  kennels. 


The  kennels 
air-conditioned 
and  on  either 
side  of  the  in- 
door runway  are 
individual  ken- 
nels opening  on 
tlic  outside  runs 


Sport  Cavalcade 


RAYMOND  S.  DECK 
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Photographs  by  the  author 


The  funny  thing  is  that  you  didn't  buy  a  mah'sh  on  the  Eastern 
Sho',  or  join  a  duck  club  there,  long  years  ago!  What  puzzles 
me  is  that  while  ever  since  you  were  so  high  you've  heard  tales 
of  the  thundering  November  flight  of  waterfowl  drifting  down  onto 
Maryland's  Chesapeake  waters,  never  until  two  winters  back  did 
you  get  around  to  swinging  the  twin  tubes  on  their  host!  Not  until 
then,  of  course,  did  you  really 
know  what  your  mother  (or 
your  grandmother,  maybe)  had 
meant  when  she  told  you,  as  a 
youngster,  of  great  boatloads 
of  wild  ducks  that  came  to 
Baltimore  markets  in  the  old, 
old  days. 

No  wonder  for  you  there 
always  has  hung  about  the 
Eastern  Sho'  a  wildfowlers' 
magic  halo!  No  wonder  you've 
always  dreamed  that  someday 
there  would  be  time  to  spare 
from  shooting  in  Maine  or  Cali- 
fornia, for  sampling  the  sport 
with  brown  ducks — black-and- 
white  ducks,  red-headed  ducks 


— on  the  Free  State's  Eastern  Shore.  And  once  the  cards  fell  right, 
I'm  just  not  in  the  least  surprised  that  you  passed  up  fairy-tale 
sport  elsewhere,  to  see  how  the  ducks  might  fly,  two  winters  back, 
over  Chesapeake  Bay. 

You  got  'em.  Aye,  you  got  'em  on  a  bluebird  day  when  duckdom 
was  said  to  be  no  more  than  a  relic.  You  got  'em  again  in  '37.  And 

having  fared  well  in  that  lean- 
ish  year  it's  no  wonder  you 
went  back  for  more  in  the 
meaty  season  that  wildfowl 
knew  a  few  months  back.  For 
the  far-seeing  eye  and  the  far- 
reaching  arm  of  the  U.  S.  Bio- 
logical Survey  had  got  a  harvest 
by  then.  Rains  had  fallen  on 
the  scorched  brown  prairies  of 
the  Northwest;  and  men  who 
love  sport  more  than  meat  had 
stayed  their  trigger-fingers 
through  long  seasons.  Last  De- 
cember it  was.  A  frosty  night 
before,  when  you'd  lain  down 
to  sleep  in  a  cold  bed  on  a 
romantic  Elizabethan  island  .  .  . 


II  ...  .  Ducki 


in  on 


the  Eastern  Sho 


I  remembered  the  talk  around  a  red-hot  stove  the  night  before. 
"Lead  'em,"  a  veteran  had  said.  "Lead  ducks  mo'  an'  mo'  an'  mo'. 
You  cain't  lead  'em  too  much."  So  when  the  gray  and  green  baldpate 
had  come  spanking  out  of  the  East  I'd  thrown  the  gun  up  a  mighty 
way  before  him.  Whether  I'd  followed  through,  I  cannot  say.  For 
just  as  the  fat  drake  fell,  there  came  a  raucous  clanking  on  my  ears; 
and  the  noise  was  that  of  Cap'n  Stanley  Hoffman  of  Wenona, 
Maryland,  stoking  driftwood  into  the  pre-dawn  fire  that  always 
warms  his  little  duckers'  camp. 

"Chug-chug-chug!"  For  almost  an  hour  the  good  launch  Miss 
Wenona  bit  the  waters  of  Tangier  Sound.  She  strummed  along  while 
waves  stroked  her  clean  white  sides  obscenely;  and  the  east  grew 
pale;  and  raft  after  raft  of  ducks  became  a  dusky  cloud  before  us. 
We  drew  alongside  a  dark  blind  projecting  from  the  water.  Two 
men  left  the  launch  with  guns  and  duffle.  "Putt  .  .  .  chk,  chk  .  .  . 
putt,  putt,  putt  .  .  ."  The  motor  missed  a  stroke  because  a  plug 
was  fouled,  and  the  Cap'n  shouted  at  the  mate. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  we  were  crouched  in  the  blind.  The  decoys 
were  out,  from  a  couple  dozen  of  bluebills,  a  nostalgic  red-head  and 
canvasback  or  two,  to  a  squadron  of  "sprigs"  and  "bald-crown." 
My  old  hunting  coat,  my  hands,  and  the  guard  of  the  gun  in  my  fin- 
gers, were  sticky  with  the  salty  damp 
which  is  the  air  beside  any  bay.  Baby 
waves  were  hammering  whitely  on 
the  shore  before  us,  and  far  out 
showed  the  flicker  of  bluebill  wings 
at  seven  of  a  Maryland  morning. 

Cap'n  Hoffman  is  "within  th' 
law"  as  are  all  good  guides  and 
sportsmen.  To  give  his  guests  good 
sport  he  counts  on  his  wooden 
blocks,  their  crafty  arrangement  and 
foxy  painting;  on  the  thousand 
things  he's  learned  of  salt-water  birds 
in  fifty-odd  years  of  ducking. 

"No,  they  ain't  no  cawn  about 
my  blinds,"  the  Cap'n  was  saying. 
"They's  just  two  kinds  o'  wild  watah- 
grass.  They's  th'  white  watah-grass 
that  has  a  mint  o'  seeds  on   it.  <  ■  ^- 


All  kinds  o'  ducks  like  that.  An'  they's  black  watah-grass  like  brant 
like  .  .  ."  Hut  just  then  a  pair  of  whistlers  appeared  on  the  horizon 
in  the  north.  The  sky  was  as  pink  then  as  a  lady's  dress;  and  the 
ducks  were  as  fast  and  shy  as  you  could  ask. 

"Rr-rrrk,  rrrkl"  I've  no  doubt  you  can  phrase  a  lot  better  than 
1  can,  the  cry  that  white  whistlers  give  as  they  fly  across  pink- 
tinged  skies  before  Chesapeake  blinds.  I've  no  doubt  you  can  note 
the  singing  music  of  their  wings  more  truly  than  I.  But  never  could 
you  warm  more  to  the  magic  of  them;  and  that  I  know.  And  as 
these  birds  shot  by,  a  great  gunshot  off,  you  never  could  have  driven 
the  first  white  drake  to  a  prettier  bounce  on  the  water.  Never  on 
earth  could  you  have  missed  the  other  with  more  completeness — or 
wished  him  happier  landings  as  he  vanished  in  the  haze. 

The  guide  waded  into  the  water  to  fetch  my  duck.  He  yanked  up 
the  gay  bantam  by  the  green  moire  head  of  him,  with  a  lack  of 
ceremony  accruing  from  handling  thousands  of  waterfowl.  He  did 
not  hold  the  bird  lightly  or  straighten  a  broken  feather  as  you  or 
I  would  have  done.  Ducks  to  an  old-school  gunner  are  ducks,  as 
dimes  to  you  are  dimes. 

"These-heah  whifflers,"  the  man  said  to  me,  "is  mighty  po'  ducks. 
Don't  nobody  waste  powdah  on  'em  but  folks  from  New  Yawk.  They 

ain't  mo'n  fit  to  eat  'less  they're 
cooked  awful  smah't. 
JSj  "Maybe  you  don't  call  'em  'whif- 

flers'?" he  asked  a  mite  suspiciously, 
■^f  "Some  gunnahs  calls  'em  'golden- 

eyes,'  an'  they's  a  lot  o'  othah  names 
fo'  'em  too.  I've  hyeahed  'em  called 
'white  divahs.'  An'  a  lot  aroun' 
hyeah  calls  'em  'jinglahs.'  " 

I  said  that  I  thought  "jingler"  was 
the  best  name  of  the  lot  for  the 
birds;  and  swore  that  that  was  what 
I  always  called  them,  since  unques- 
tionably it  was  the  right  name.  And 
now  I  do  call  'em  jinglers  whether 
anyone  likes  it  or  not.  Even  a  po' 
duck  tastes  better,  as  you  all  know, 
when  he  has  the  right  sort  of  name. 
The  wind  (Continued  on  page  100) 
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i  In  California's  Carmel  Valley 

The  Double  H  Ranck  of  Air.  Henry  P.  Russell 


Far  up  the  Carmel  Valley,  nestling  amidst  sagebrush  and  oak  studded  hills, 
is  the  Thoroughbred  breeding  farm  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Russell.  Crossing  the 
Carmel  River,  whose  fast  flowing  waters  are  seen  through  an  airy  network 
of  pale  green  alder  bushes,  the  stables  and  farm  buildings  are  the  first  indication 
that  the  land  is  no  longer  that  wild  unpeopled  acreage  of  the  early  Spanish  dons. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  Racing  Board,  Mr.  Russell  has  in  the  last  few 
years  given  his  time  to  the  development  of  racing  in  this  state,  which  in  past 
years  shipped  its  Thoroughbred  produce  all  over  the  world.  Because  qf  the 
practical  appointments  and  charm  of  the  stables,  fortunate  is  the  mare  who 
finds  there  a  permanent  home  at  the  end  of  turbulent  years  of  racing.  Such  an 
animal  would  whinny  with  delight  at  the  circular  barn.  And  eves  wearv  from 
the  dust  of  many  tracks  must  be  soothed  by  the  dull  green  of  the  buildings  and 
cheered  by  the  gay  white  trim. 

The  gobble  of  huge  turkeys,  the  quack  of  ducks,  and  the  noisy  cackle  of 
chickens  add  a  garrulous  farm  note  to  a  usuallv  quiet  equine  atmosphere. 
Though  some  farmers  go  in  for  tiled  roofs,  fancv  gadgets,  and  other  unnecessary 
fripperies,  this  ranch  is  distinctive  for  its  practical  charm  and  efficient  appoint- 
ments. An  aerial  litter  car,  on  smooth  running  bearings,  carries  the  stable  waste 
from  the  barns.  And  there  are  convenient  paddocks  where  the  mares  and  foals 
can  be  turned  out  for  a  daily  gallop.  Possibly  the  nicest  paddocks,  and  ones  so 
often  forgotten  by  breeders,  are  the  fields  where  the  two  stallions,  Wildair  and 
Sir  Andrew,  gallop  gayly  around.  Wildair  is  by  Broomstick  out  of  Verdure, 
which  is  by  Peter  Pan.  that  wonderful  son  of  Commando.  (Continued  on  page  116) 
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Far  from  relinquishing  the  baroque  tradition,  modern 
critique  veers  from  the  self-centered  bleakness  of  con- 
temporary painting,  so  meticulous  and  melancholic,  and 
eagerly  scrutinizes  this  frank  vigorous  art-strain  which  the 
grand  Venetians  originated,  and  which  flowered  so  exuberantly 
with  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters.  Superb  canvases  by 
Titian  and  Rembrandt  in  the  famed  A.  W.  Mellon  collection, 
now  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  immediately 
distinguish  this  mode's  lofty  scope,  and  the  specialized  tech- 
niques of  these  forceful  and  inspired  artists. 

Elegance  of  rich  fabrics,  an  iridescent  radiance  bathing  the 
semi-nude  goddess,  compose  a  moment  of  dignified  beauty  as 
Venus  turns  to  the  mirror  held  by  Cupid.  In  the  tragic  and 
compassion-inspiring  "Lucretia,"  powerful  realism  elevates 
baroque  dramaturgy  to  heights  Rembrandt  alone  achieved 
through  chiaroscuro.  Yet  his  paintings  sold  for  "sixpence 
apiece"  shortly  after  his  death.  Frans  Hals  died  in  the  Haarlem 
poorhouse,  though  in  "The  Laughing  Child  With  Flute,"  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Davis  and  lent  to  the  Haarlem 
Exhibition  at  the  Schaeffer  Galleries  last  season,  the  unre- 
strained mirth  in  the  ruddy,  healthy  face  consummately  real- 
izes emotion  and  movement,  proving  absolutely  the  artist's 
genius  that  never  succumbed  to  Dutch  burgeois  snobbery. 

Baroque  purpose  being  to  break  down  cold  scientific  reason, 
and  make  life  warm  and  glowing,  academicians  have  always 
fought  this  style,  even  in  its  heyday,  and  in  later  times  made 
artistically  contraband  the  freedom  of  energy,  vitality,  dramatic 
imageries,  the  good-natured  flamboyance,  significant  of  this 
tradition.  Because  of  such  antagonism,  Jacopo  Robusti,  il  Tin- 
toretto, received  little  enough  reward  and  praise  for  his  mag- 
nificent palace  decorations  such  as  his  ceiling  now 
topping  the  High  Renaissance  gallery  in  the  De- 
troit Institute  of  Arts,  from  the  Palazzo  Barbo  a 
San  Pantaleone  in  Venice,  and  depicting  "a  heaven 
with  gods  and  symbols  of  the  things  about  which 
the  minds  of  men  dream  during  sleep"  (fame, 
love,  and  wealth  ranking  as  the  major  desires). 

The  artist  and  diplomat,  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
moving  in  international  circles  of  royalty,  alone 
of  all  baroque  artists  imposed  the  fiery  vigor  of 
his  command  of  color  and  light  on  an  entire  epoch 
and  actually  achieved  in  his  lifetime  the  dreamt-of 
rewards  expressed  in  Tintoretto's  painting.  Even 
so,  his  climactic  scenes  of  slaughter  and  struggle, 
as  in  "The  Wolf  and  Fox  Hunt,"  and  merely  the 
fresh  clarity  of  his  women's  flesh  tones,  "have 
caused  hyper-sensitive  people  to  shudder  from 
such  indelicacy.  They  cannot  stand  the  clarity, 
swing,  and  vigor. 

In  sensuousness  Renoir  alone  matched  the  great 
baroque  master.  His  subtle  manipulations  created 
a^  beauty  supremely  glorious,  as  in  the  Ralph  M. 
Coe  Renoir  in  the  current  Knoedler  exhibition 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Lisa  Day  Nursery. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  eighteenth  century 
artists,  when  inspired  by  Rubens'  courageous  works 
to  temper  direct  forces  (Continued  on  page  113) 
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1-2.  Titian:  Toilet  of  Venus; 
Rembrandt:  Lucretia.  From 
the  Mellon  Coll.  5.  Boucher: 
Mine.  Boucher.  Frick  Gallery 
of  Art.  4.  Renoir:  Nude.  R. 
Coe  Coll.  5.  Rubens:  Wolf 
and  Fox  Hunt.  Metropolitan 
Museum.  6.  Watteau:  Artist's 
Dream.  Wildenstein.  7.  Con- 
stable: A  Wagon  Fording" 
River.  M.  Harriman.  8.  Hals: 
Laughing  Child.  D.  Davis 
Coll.  o.  Ti  ntoretto:  Allegory. 
Detroit  Institute  of  the  Arts 
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Gardens  have  the  magic  power  to  recreate  for  those  who  love  them  not  only 
the  personalities  of  their  builders,  but  also  distant  epochs,  periods  of  history, 
the  color  and  flavor  of  a  life  that  once  found  in  them  its  most  lovely  and 
satisfying  expression. 

And  yet  we  know  so  little  of  the  gardens  of  the  world!  In  scores  of  beautiful 
old  places,  there  lie  hidden  from  us  relics  of  a  period  when  the  love  for  gardens 
even  surpassed  our  own,  when  kings  and  nobles  all  over  Europe  competed  for  the 
possession  of  gardens  and  spent  fortunes  on  their  adornment.  Gardens  created  by 
famous  Italian  architects  of  the  late  Renaissance  or  planned  by  le  Notre  and  h  s 
pupils  are  still  found  on  many  old  estates  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  and, 
perhaps  because  they  have  been  seen  by  fewer  eyes  and  trampled  by  fewer  feet, 
they  possess  a  greater  power  of  evoking  the  past  than  their  well-known  Italian 
and  French  contemporaries. 

At  the  time  when,  following  the  lead  of  Italy,  all  Europe  went  mad  over  archi- 
tectural gardens,  Poland  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  European 
states.  The  gorgeousness  of  Polish  costumes  and  the  polished  manners  and  su- 
perior education  of  Polish  noblemen  created  a  sensation  in  Paris  at  the  court  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  on  the  arrival  of  a  deputation  from  Crakow  sent  to  offer  the 
Polish  crown  to  her  son,  Prince  Henri  de  Valois.  Naturally  Poland  did  not  remain 
behind  in  the  development  of  one  of  the  greatest  refinements  of  the  time — the 
building  of  formal  Renaissance  gardens. 

During  the  reign  of  Sigismund  the  First,  who  married  Lady  Bona  Sforsa,  a 
princess  of  Milan,  a  number  of  famous  Italian  scholars,  writers,  architects,  and 
painters  came  to  Poland,  and  Italian  villas  and  gardens  were  created  for  the  King 
and  his  wealthiest  nobles.  By  the  beginning  of  the  (Continued  on  page  88) 

Reading  counter-clockwise:  Looking  from  the  castle  gate  toward  the  yoke- 
elm  hedges  and  the  miniature  St.  Peter's;  a  general  view  and  two  details  of 
the  magnificent  stone  stairs;  looking  from  the  garden  entrance  across  the 
three  terraces  to  the  Yolynian  plains  hcyond;  one  of  the  linden-shaded 
paths;  sentinel  lookout  heneath  an  old  nut  tree  planted  hy  King  Sohieski 
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We  grow  plants  for  their  beauty  as  well  as  the  crops  they  yield.  We  maintain  lakes 
and  streams  to  look  at  as  well  as  to  fish  in.  Why  not,  then,  more  birds  to  be  enjoyed, 
not  as  game,  but  as  objects  of  grace,  interest,  and  natural  loveliness  in  the  landscape? 
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Peafowl  are  birds  of  broad  spaces  and  generous  distances— not  only  for  their  own  contentment, 
but  also  because  they  are  more  pleasing  seen  than  heard.  And  perspective  is  needed  for  full 
appreciation  of  their  iridescent,  regally  gorgeous  train  when  spread  aloft  in  the  sunlight. 


utside  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Hialeah  Park,  and  an  occasional  zoological  garden,  we  rarely 
t  flamingoes.  Yet,  on  the  authority  of  A.  Hyatt  Verrill,  they  "will  stand  a  great  deal  of  cold 
rather  ...  are  striking  and  interesting  specimens  for  parks  and  estates,  and  are  easy  to  keep." 


There  is  grace,  romance,  interest  in  swans  of  all  ages,  and  all  of  the 
species  are  hardy,  as  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  and  easily 
kept.  But  they  are  only  "domesticated,"  not  tame  in  the  sense  of 
being  pets,  and  within  that  snowy  plumage  lies  a  hair-trigger  temper. 


Photographs  by  WALTER  L.  GREENE 
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Eastward  from  the  Rhine 


A  quaint  scene  in 
Goslar,  Harz  Mts. 
Right:  Peace  hy  a 
well  in  Bav.  Garm- 
iscli  Partenkirchen 


WIRT  BARNITZ 


Coming  down  to  Hesse-Nassau,  that  quaint  corner  of  central 
southwest  Germany,  I  had  sailed  on  the  Rhine  from  Cologne 
to  Mayence.  That,  you  know,  is  the  legend-haunted,  castle- 
crowned  stretch  of  the  river,  especially  from  Coblenz  on.  One  of  my 
fellow  passengers  was  a  much-traveled  and  elderly  dame  of  unstable 
temper.  The  good  old  soul  kept  referring  to  her  Baedeker  and  tcr  a 
variety  of  curious  antique  guide-books  that  she  carried  with  her  in 
an  old  portmanteau,  which  her  ancient  Good  Man  Friday  and  a 
maid  toted  after  her  wherever  she  moved  on  the  river  boat. 

She  was  trying  to  locate  some  old  castle  that  apparently  didn't 
exist,  and  which  she  had  probably  heard  of  through  some  fairy  tale 
other  than' Grimm's.  Yet  she  kept  searching  the  pages  of  one  volume 
after  another,  positive  in  her  belief  that  such  a  classic  pile  did  grace 
some  eminence  along  the  Rhine. 

But  the  Rhine  Valley  does  not  hold  a  monopoly  on  ghosts  or  the 
stuff  of  which  fairy  tales  are  made.  The  whole  country  reeks  with 
this  sort  of  thing.  However,  the  Rhine  and  the  Harz  Mountains  in 
middle  Germany  are  the  two  sections  most  saturated  with  legend. 
At  Goslar  when  entering  the  Harz  region  from  the  west,  I  found 
an  ancient  edifice,  the  Prison  of  Achtermann,  that  had. 
from  time  out  of  mind,  been  tenanted  by  a  specter.  It 
had  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  old  pile  that  man, 
woman,  and  child  spoke  of  it  just  as  they  did  of  a  neigh- 
bor. It  was  a  kindly  old  thing.  At  certain  seasons  it  lighted 
a  lamp  on  dark  nights,  so  that  its  glow  might  cheer  some 
unhappy  prisoner  who  languished  in  his  cell  across  the 
court.  The  story  had  it  that  the  old  shade  had  turned  up 
sometime  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  had  stead- 
fastly stuck  by  his  chosen  abode. 

These  hills  are  of  great  economic  value  to  the 
Reich.  In  the  olden  times  kings,  emperors,  and  the 
mighty  of  the  church  were  attracted  by  their  natural 
wealth.  Among  other  things,  silver,  lead  and  copper  are 
there,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  tin — and  who  hasn't 
heard  of  Harz-Mountains  canaries?  Then,  as  you  drive 
along  over  some  mountain  road  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  summer  day,  you  will  detect  little  telltale  whisps  of 
smoke  rising  lazily  above  the  tree  tops,  for  the  char- 
coal-burner still  tends  his  kiln  and  in  his  own  small 
way  contributes  his  economic  bit  to  the  nation. 

On  the  way  to  Bavaria,  I  paused 
at  several  alluring  spots.  For  a  few 
days  I  lingered  at  Weimar  still 
presided  over  by  the  presence  of 
those  illustrious  personalities  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland, 
and  the  kindly  Duke  Charles  Au- 
gustus. Later  Liszt  lent  his  luster 
to  the  old  town.  Everywhere  you 
go  in  the  {Continued  on  page  111) 


Left:  Sckwalm  wedding  procession,  Hesse, 
where  originated  die  Yankee  Doodle  tune 
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The  Schocnhurg,  erected  800  years  ago, 
was  a  medieval  fortress  of  the  Counts 
von  Schomherg  until  family  died  out  in 
1719.  Today  the  castle  is  the  property 
of  O.  Rhinelander.  Esq.,  from  New  York 
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arfy  S%prif  in  Lugano  and  Copenhagen 


Natural  <i>d>r  photographs  by  II  AN  Al  S  I  IN 


Spring  comes  early  and  beauteously  to  this  Italian- 
speaking  Swiss  town  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  and 
an  April  morning  can  nowhere  be  more  enjoyably 
spent  than  on  a  park  bench  listening  to  a  gay  band 
concert  and  watching  the  little  lake  steamers  busily 
scurrying  about.  "Lugano  is  much  frequented  by  visitors 
in  spring  ..."  say  all  the  guide  books.  And  indeed  why 
not?  It's  a  right  fine  place  to  frequent  in  the  springtime. 


If  you  are  "thinning,"  if  you  have  chronic  indigestion, 
if  the  sight  of  people  eating  all  day  long  upsets  you — 
do  not  go  to  Copenhagen.  There  are  more  places  to 
eat  well,  more  people  eating  at  more  hours  than  in  any 
city  including  Stockholm.  And  we  do  mean  continuous 
eating,  for  at  no  time  of  the  day  or  night  can  you  find 
a  deserted  restaurant.  Always  animated,  the  food 
superb,  Copenhagen  might  well  stake  its  all  in  advertis- 
ing these  to  tourists,  rather  than  its  old  gabled  houses 
along  the  quays  of  the  Nyhavn,  its  Palace  of  Charlot- 
tenborg,  and  its  Folk  museums.  There  must  be  three 
bicycles  per  capita,  but  unless  you  have  a  will  of  stone, 
we  suggest  you  do  no  foot  touring  in  Copenhagen.  Get 
a  bicycle  or  stay  in  your  cab,  and  don't  blame  us  if  you 
come  back  with  more  precious  porcelain  and  lovely 
silver  than  you  can  afford  to  get  through  customs.  And 
don't  ever,  ever  just  go  in  to  look  around — not  unless 
you're  on  an  all-expense  tour.  We  did — and  weren't! 
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Photographs  by  F.  M.  Demarest 


EDNA  DEU  PREE  NELSON 


For  centuries  China  has  been  place  to  be  a  bird  in  a  gilded 
cage.  There  the  late  bird  gets  the  early  worm  without  foraging 
for  it.  He  has  his  breakfast  fed  to  him  from  ivory  feeding  sticks 
and  he  carols  while  he  swings  on  carved  and  hand-polished  perches 
of  the  finest  woods  or  ivory.  He  may  have  a  stationary  perch  carved 
as  delicately  as  sculptured  miniatures,  while  food  cups  are  of  jade, 
amber,  cloisonne  and  lapis  lazuli.  There  are  mirrors  for  preening 
and  perfume  holders  and  incense  cups  for  his  palatial  home,  which 
inside  and  out  is  hung  with  accessories  as  rich  and  precious  as  the 
fittings  of  a  court  favorite's  dressing  table. 

Once  long  ago  the  Chinese  worshiped  birds,  believed  in  their 
divinity;  thought  birds  were  lucky  to  have  about.  During  the  Shang 
period,  1766-1122  B.  C,  swallows,  redstarts,  bullfinches,  and  black- 
birds appeared  in  tapestries  and  paintings.  Only  the  Chinese,  it 
seems,  have  the  artistic  ingenuity  and  guilelessness  to  make  plum 
blossoms  on  a  white  finch's  cage  plainly  practical  and  necessary. 
Fitting  and  right  seem  the  symbolically  painted  drinking  cups  for 
a  toast  to  the  flowering  season,  and  the  most  trivial  accessory  or 
fitting  for  such  cages  is  placed  with  such  deliberate  purpose  that 
it  has  an  importance  analogous  to  the  notes  in  music.  There  is  the 
development  of  Chinese  art  in  these  charming  old  cages,  and  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  the  people's  scorn  of  time,  their  patient  persist- 
ence in  completing  a  task  both  skilfully  and  beautifully,  their 
admiration  for  things  of  nature. 

While,  due  west  as  the  crow  flies,  there  is  Japan  with  its  entirelv 
different  conception  of  birds  and  cages — no  worship  of  birds,  but  a 
liking  of  their  songs  and  their  decorative  qualities.  Severely  plain 
and  unadorned  reed  cages  house  the  pet  birds  of  Japan,  these  archi- 
tecturally small  replicas  of  the  homes  of  the  people  of  this  country. 


Two  Chinese  cages,  l8th  century:  (left)  Fish,  crab,  and  fruit 
food  cups  contrast  with  tortoise-shell  base;  (right)  of  ivory 
and  wood,  with  worm  tongs,  and  accessories  of  precious  mate- 
rials. Center:  Venetian  cage  of  blue  and  clear  glass,  c.  1800 


A  nation  of  purists,  their  religion  Shintoism,  their  creeds  and  beliefs 
are  symbolized  by  the  meticulously  perfect  cages,  unembellished  by 
twig  or  branch,  against  which  the  soft  plumage  of  a  bird  is  unusually 
attractive.  Restraint  and  contrast — a  beautiful  bird  or  a  flower  in  a 
severely  plain  mounting — is  a  passion  with  the  Japanese. 

Neither  beauty  nor  worship  influenced  the  keeping  of  magpies  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Then  the  map  of  Europe 
was  far  different  from  its  present  state  and  wars  and  greater  wars 
were  continually  in  the  making.  If  one  can  believe  the  legends,  it  was 
about  this  time  that  magpies  earned  for  birds  the  distinction  of  being 
both  wise  and  great  tattlers,  for  men  of  war  and  men  who  rode 
much  from  home  often  kept  a  pet  magpie  trained  by  the  master 
of  the  house  to  spy  upon  and  report  goings-on  in  the  domicile 
during  his  absence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  magpie  was  far 
removed  from  being  a  dove  of  peace  or  making  a  sanctuary  of  his 
cage.  Reed  was  his  house,  open  to  the  four  winds  and  hung  in  a 
conspicuous  place  where  the  good  woman  of  the  home  was  con- 
tinually reminded  of  her  lord  and  husband's  omnipotent  eye.  The 
magpie  was  a  threat  to  enforce  all  of  the  seven  cardinal  virtues,  but 
it  was  a  little  like  living  over  a  volcano,  not  knowing  which  of  a 
woman's  words  or  acts  might  be  pounced  upon  and  misinterpreted 
by  the  creature.  Great  tales  are  told  by  the  writers  of  those  centuries 
about  the  terrible  fate  which  befell  various  gluttons  and  the  lazy  and 
faithless  wives  upon  whom  the  magpie  had  tattled. 

There  may  be  little  song  or  small  welcome  for  a  feathered  tale- 
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Tuneful  Richard's  own  castle 
>vitli  tower  view,  an  American 
cage  made  c.  1825,  ant^  shown 
with  later  pierced  metal  one 


bearer,  but  there  seems  always 
to  have  been  a  favored  place  in 
the  home  for  song  and  pet 
birds.  It  was  once  the  custom 
to  hang  a  bird  at  the  door  or 
just  within  the  entrance  hall  as 
a  welcome  to  guests.  Alexander 
the  Great  is  supposed  to  have 
had  such  a  pet  which  hung  in 
a  beautiful  gold  cage.  Centuries 
before  Alexander,  when  the 
eagle  and  other  birds  were  wor- 
shiped for  their  wisdom,  the 
cage  was  an  open  shrine  built 
above  the  door  to  the  house. 

Certainly  it  was  not  worship 
or  welcome  that  kept  the  para- 
keets in  Madame  Pompadour's 
apartments,  although  her  fond- 
ness for  such  pets  led  her  to 
engage  the  services  of 
a  famous  architect,  one 
Bias    Aubry,    of  Rue 
Saint  Martin,  to  design 
a  cage  for  these  "love" 
birds  that  would  be  suit- 
able with  the  furnishings 
and  decorations  of  her 
home.  This  cage  was  de- 
cidedly French  in  feel- 
ing, a  domed  affair  with 
columns  of  ebony  and 
doors  of  silver. 

Even  more  ornate 
were  the  bird  cages  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XVI, 
resembling  the  decora- 
tions admired  by  this 
monarch  —  high  molded 
base  of  wire  and  Sevres  porcelain,  with 
pastoral    decorations.    Louis  Phillipe, 
citizen  king,  reigned  in  an  age  when 
gilt  and  bronze  were  much  used,  and 
cages  for  birds  naturally  had  their  share 
of  such  embellishment  modeled  in  fruit 
and  beautiful  flower  swags,  wreaths  and 
small  cupids. 

Long  before  this  time,  trading  ves- 
sels had  been  moving  in  and  out  of 
Dutch  and  Chinese  harbors  and  those 


ever-roving  and  restless  Holland  pioneers  of  trade 
were  combing  the  best  markets  for  choice  wares  to 
sell  in  some  other  part  of  the  world.  They  brought 
Oriental  cages  into  Europe;  their  manufacturers 
adapted  Chinese  designs  and  produced  cages  for 
markets — the  domed  delft  and  wire  cages  were  often 
suggestive  of  the  Chinese,  but  always  with  that  disci- 
plined touch  that  is  so  inherently  Dutch.  Wood 
carvings  on  manor  house  and  towered  cages  were 
from  the  hands  of  the  artists  of  Holland.  One  sees 
them  in  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  and  there  were 
many  in  the  eighteenth  century,  particularly  the  wall 
cage  of  wire  and  delft-ware,  or  the  hanging  cylin- 
drical cage  which  was  constructed  of  wood  and  wire. 

Around  old  German  cages 
there  is  a  Romanesque  solidity 
that  is  definitely  German  archi- 
tecture: spacious  interiors, 
great  rounded  arches,  and 
rounded  cups  for  food.  The 
cages  of  the  old  Russia  have 
their  Kremlin  domes  and  bal- 
conies of  Russian  country 
houses.  In  the  English  cottage 
there  was  always  a  graceful 
reed  cage,  the  old  paintings  de- 
picting the  comely  wife  and 
children;  the  faithful  dog  greet- 
ing the  returning  traveler,  while 
hanging  at  the  door  is  the  pet 
bird  in  its  reed  cage.  Or  the 
English  cage  suggested  digni- 
fied parliament  buildings  or  a 
tidy  house  on  a  tidy  street  with 
its  bow  windows.  .  .  . 

Somewhere  someone  has  said 
that  a  pet  bird  in  a  cage  is  a 
certain  indication  that  its  owner 
domestic,  gentle  of  disposi- 


Chorales  of  some  bird  Bach  once 
floated  joyously  through  such  a 
cage  built  to  resemble  a  now  de- 
molished church  at  Flushing,  L.  I. 


An  Italian  boy  cleverly 
constructed  this  Rialto 
home  for  his  many  bird- 
friends.  Right:  Holland 
merchants  prized  unique 
wall  and  tower  cages  as 
shown  here,  identically 
like  those  old  artist* 
delighted  in  picturing. 
Richly  carved  in  rococo 
style,  one  bears  a  date 
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Warblers'  elegant  suites  from  four  dif- 
ferent countries.  Extreme  right,  French 
table  cage  of  walnut,  Louis  XVI  style; 
next,  Neo-Classic  Italian  type  of  white 
and  gold;  helow,  a  Dutch  cage  of  delft- 
ware,  and  handsome  English  Regency  one 
of  mahogany-maple  woods,  Doric  columns 
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tion,  and  a  lover  of  home.  The  picture 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
record  of  Haven  Hille  Robbe,  the  old 
bandit  and  outlaw  of  Haarlem,  nor 
with  the  records  of  other  brigands, 
pirates,  and  sea  captains  who  kept  pet 
birds  with  them  for  company  and  cheer. 

However  that  may  be,  cages  of  all 
countries — Dutch,  English,  French, 
Chinese,  Italian,  Spanish,  the  United 
States — cages  of  all  nations,  shapes, 
and  sizes  are  in  a  collection  at  Cooper 
Union  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Dec- 
oration, New  York  City.  There  is  the 
cage  that  decorated  the  banquet  table 
to  honor  Joseph  Jefferson;  the  replica 
of  the  Rialto  bridge  made  by  an  Italian 
youth  for  his  birds — many  dozens  of 
them.  Presented  to  the  Museum  by  the 
Misses  Hewitt,  this  was  once  the  col- 
lection of  Alexander  Wilson  Drake, 
who  made  bird  cages  his  hobby,  trav- 
eling to  odd  corners  of  the  world  for 
examples  to  add  to  his  collection.  Cages 
from  the  Azores,  from  hillside  peasant 
cottages  of  Spain,  towered  cages  from 
Russia,  from  the  Orient  as  it  was  years 
ago.  They  are  made  of  precious  metals, 
rare  woods,  embellished  with  precious 
gems,  reminiscent  of  the  courts  of  the 
Louis;  suggestive  of  the  early  French 
porcelain  industry  of  the  delftware  of 
Holland,  of  commerce  with  the  Orient. 
And  there  are  some  startling  concep- 
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tions  of  the  cage  makers  of  the  United  States  that 
are  strangely  akin  to  those  bereft  and  lonely  houses 
that  scattered  over  the  plains  of  western  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois;  those  latticed  verandas  and  lacy 
trims,  bad  copies  of  Turkish  pavilions;  gables 
sharply  inclined,  very  upright  and  moral.  From 
Cathay  and  Canton,  from  green  tropics,  from  Eng- 
lish marshlands  and  Dutch  lowlands,  in  merchants' 
brigs  and  royal  vessels  came  cages  for  birds  and 
birds  for  cages,  moving  across  water  and  land,  small 
but  firm  links  to  weld  peoples  of  all  nations  in  a 
better  understanding  of  one  another.  Small  palaces, 
tiny  homes  for  the  singing  of  joyous  and  melo- 
...  fit  cages,  indeed,  for  early  birds. 

Then,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  housing 
the  bird  in  his  gilded  palace,  designer 
and  craftsman  adapted  bird  and  cage 
to  decoration.  Particularly  was  this  the 
trend  of  embellishment  for  interiors 
in  those  centuries  when  decor  was  or- 
nate and  resplendent;  old  wallpapers, 
painted  panels,  and  wood  carvings  il- 
lustrate bird  and  cage  bowered  in  flow- 
ers and  leaves.  As  accessories  for  per- 
sonal adornment  the  bird  and  cage 
motif  appeared  in  a  variety  of  designs. 
Gay  Marie  Antoinette  prized  as  a  hair 
ornament  a  jeweled  cage  holding  a  tiny 
mechanical  singing  bird,  while  Louis 
Philippe  treasured  as  a  desk  ornament 
a  miniature  gilded  bronze  musical  bird 
and  cage,  a  domed  citadel  decorated 
with  Sevres  panels,  nineteen  inches  high. 
Borrowed,  quite  possibly  from  the  Chi- 
nese, were  these  mechanical  contrivances, 
since  the  Chinese  had  long  been^dept 
at  making  such  toys,  just  as  they  had 
long  made  small  chariots  for  pet  birds. 

All  of  that  is  another  stow  .  .  . 
enough  that  no  matter  how  early  the 
bird,  there  was  always  a  cage  to  house 
him — and  a  beautiful  one,  too. 


Intriguing  you.  this  gallant 
ape  will  equally  please  such 
lucky  birds  as  reside  within 
this  floor  cage,  from  Empire 
Exchange.  Other  cages  are  bv 
courtesy  Museum  for  the  Arts 
of   Decoration,   Cooper  Union 


PHILLIPPI,  by  PHALARIS 


<^A  hue  tale  of  tke  present  that  heads  like  a  legend  of  the  past 


This  is  the  true  story  of  a  Thoroughbred  stallion.  As  regally 
bred  as  any  horse  that  ever  stood  in  plates,  he  was  saved  from 
a  vet's  bullet,  sold  for  a  $100  board  bill,  resold  to  the  president 
of  a  republic  and  twice  carried  a  governor  to  safety  through  a  hail 
of  lead.  His  name  is  Phillippi,  by  Phalaris  out  of  Lacroma,  she  by 
a  son  of  St.  Simon.  No  horse  in  this  country  can  boast  a  finer  pedi- 
gree. Phalaris  is  the  sire  of  Fairway,  Pharos,  and  Sickle.  In  1936 
Fairway  led  the  English  sire  list,  Pharos  led  in  France,  and  Sickle 
in  this  country.  This  is  the  first  time  in  turf  history  that  one  sire 
has  had  three  sons  to  lead  the  winning  list  in  the  three  great  racing 
countries  the  same  season.  One  of  the  reasons  for  Phalaris's  amazing 
success  in  the  stud  is  the  infusion  of  the  great  Sunshine  through  his 
dam,  and  Phillippi's  own  dam,  Lacroma,  is  herself  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Sunshine,  thus  giving  him,  the  only  stallion  on  this  side  of 
the  water  that  possesses  it,  a  double  infusion  of  this  priceless  blood. 

Foaled  in  the  north  of  England,  Phillippi  raced  there  as  a  two- 
and  three-year-old,  and  was  sold  for  export  to  the  United  States  in 
his  four-year-old  season.  He  trained  that  winter  at  Miami  but,  when 
right  at  the  point  of  readiness  for  his  first  race,  he  broke  down. 
Andy  Blakeley,  who  was  training  him  at  the 
time,  was  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  this  turn 
of  events  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  having  the 
horse  destroyed.  Phillippi  was  none  too  prepossess- 
ing an  individual  anyway.  He  was  rugged  and 
muscular  in  type  rather  than  of  smoothly  turned 
conformation  and,  to  add  to  his  uncomeliness, 
a  negro  groom  in  a  fit  of  rage  had  destroyed 
the  sight  of  the  horse's  right  eye.  A  one-eyed 
horse  on  three  legs  didn't  appeal  much  to  a 
trainer  seeking  to  win  purses.  But  fate  inter- 
vened in  the  person  of  Harry  Jobes  and  a  thou- 
sand dollar  note.  Jobes  was  a  gentleman  farmer 
on  Long  Island  who  had  caught  the  real  estate 
boom  in  the  section  around  Queens  at  its  height 
and,  acquiring  a  country  place  near  Huntington, 
settled  down  to  raise  Thoroughbreds.  He  was  in 
Miami  looking  for  stock  when  he  heard  of  Phil- 
lippi's case,  but  the  erstwhile  worthless  horse 
immediately  became  something  of  value  when 
Jobes  tried  to  beg  him  off  and  eventually  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  talked  out  of  the  full 
thousand  for  the  privilege  of  saving  him  for  the 
stud.  Then  Phillipi  spent  one  season  at  the  farm 
of  an  ex-jockey  in  Maryland  where  further  neg- 
lect reduced  him  to  such  a  pitiable  object  that 
by  the  time  Mr.  Jobes  rescued  him  again  no 


Phillippi  takes  a  jump  wi  tli  Mrs. 
Jobes  up.  Pliillippi  started  his 
career  over  hurdles  in  England 


one  in  his  right  mind  would  have  given  a  lead  dollar  for  him. 

But  once  on  the  Greenlawn  farm  of  his  owner  things  began  to 
look  brighter  for  the  unlucky  Phillippi.  It  was  then  that  I  first 
saw  the  horse  and,  on  scanning  his  pedigree,  was  so  intrigued  by 
that  double  line  of  Sunshine  in  it  that  I  made  an  extended  charting 
of  his  antecedents  on  both  sides  back  to  Whalebone  and  King  Fergus 
and  found  no  less  than  thirty  Derby,  Oaks,  St.  Leger,  and  Guineas 
winners!  Jobes  was  a  real  honest-to-goodness  lover  of  dumb  animals. 
Every  living  thing  on  the  place  was  sleek  to  velvety  perfection  and 
he  came  in  for  a  lot  of  good-natured  ribbing  by  his  more  practical 
neighbors  because  of  it.  Old  Dan,  for  instance.  Dan  was  a  gigantic 
mule  at  least  thirty  years  old.  When  he  could  no  longer  pull  a  plow, 
a  negro  tenant  farmer  near  by  turned  the  old  fellow  out  to  shift 
for  himself,  so  Jobes  took  him  in  and  had  him  given  the  same  care 
and  feed  that  the  Thoroughbreds  on  the  place  received.  When  two 
mares  got  into  a  squealing,  biting  argument,  old  Dan  would  calmly 
interpose  his  huge  bulk  in  between  them  and  the  squabble  would  be 
over.  Then  there  was  Prince.  A  pedigreed  German  Shepherd,  he 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  pup  to  serve  as  a  future  watch  dog  but 
the  petting  he  got  from  puppyhood  made  of  the 
wolfish  looking  fellow  a  tail-wagging  greeter  to 
any  passing  tramp.  And  the  chickens!  Jobes  in- 
stalled a  flock  of  white  Plymouth  Rocks  with  a 
view  to  a  plentitude  of  eggs  and  future  fryers 
and  broilers  but  although  I  often  enjoyed  chicken 
at  the  bountiful  Jobes  table,  Mrs.  Jobes  always 
had  to  telephone  into  Huntington  for  them  to 
be  sent  from  the  market.  The  Jobes  flock  grew 
to  where  they  overflowed  the  whole  darned  place 
but  Harry  hadn't  the  heart  to  kill,  much  less 
eat,  anything  that  he  had  raised  himself.  And 
those  pheasants!  That  section  of  Long  Island  is 
good  shooting  country  in  open  season  but  the 
winters  are  hard  on  bird  life,  so  one  winter 
Jobes  built  a  sanctuary  for  them  with  plenty 
of  food  to  go  with  it.  The  next  spring  the  birds 
refused  to  leave  and,  as  Jobes  would  not  allow 
a  gun  on  the  farm,  pheasant  life  increased  apace 
to  the  disgust  of  Pal,  the  Setter  dog,  who  could 
get  no  one  to  follow  up  his  points.  Pheasants 
would  whirr  up  under  galloping  horses'  feet  on 
the  mile  turf  training  track  and  even  be  seen 
occasionally  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 
I  got  to  speculating,  at  times,  on  the  appearance 
of  an  imaginary  cross  between  a  pheasant  and  a 
Plymouth  Rock.  And,  (Continued  on  page  122) 
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COUNTRY  GATHERINGS 

NASSAU  AND  BERMUDA 


At  a  "Fish  Haul"  picnic  on  the  beach  at  Nassau  are 
Mr.  Garrow  T.  Geer,  Jr..  and  Miss  Sheila  C.  Burton,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Louis  G.  Paget  of  New  York  and  Nassau 


..jus  Emerald 
are  Mrs.  \V«  liter 
•  of  Southampton 
nas  Letter,  of  C  lii- 
o  .ire  winter  visi- 
the  siiniiv  Bahamas 

Constant e 
of  Farming- 
Connec I  i<  ut, 
of  Mrs. 
C.  House. 

.d  Nassau 


Attending  the  races  at  Nassau's  Montagu  Park  Race 
Track  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Morgan  ol  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  Frances  du  Pont 

Relaxing  in  the  sun  of  Bermuda's  C  oral  Beach  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Cleveland  of  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut,  spending  a  month  at    Wheel  House,  Paget 

At  one  of  Nassau's  famous  "Fish  Haul'  picnics,  in 
the  usual  order,  are  Mr.  George  L.  de  Peyster,  Miss 
Marsvl  Stokes,  Miss  Barton  Green,  and  George  Steele 


Lending  a  hand  at  the  nets  at  Paradise  Beach  are  Mrs.  Edgar  Scott 
of  "Orchard  Lodge,"  Villa  Nova.  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Nicholas 
S.    Ludington  of  "Clovelly,"   Ardmore,  recent  visitors  to  Nassau 


Under  a  large  parasol  at  Nassau's  Emerald  Beach 
are  Mrs.  Knowlton  L.  Antes,  Jr..  and  Mrs.  Jane 
McCormick,    far    from    Chicago  s    wintry  winds 

Making  good  use  of  Bermuda  s  main  means  of  trans- 
port .ire  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Starring  of  Irvington- 
on-Hudson,  New   \  ork.  and   their  daughter  Eleanor 


Golfing  at  Pineluirst.  North  Carolina,  art-  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Hulme  of  Uavorloul,  Pa. 


Al  I  lie  Aiken  Dray,  Mr.  Ricardo  Santamarino  and  Iiis  fiancee,  Miss  Golfing  in  tile  Carolina  sun  at  Pineluirst  are 
Frances  Post,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Post  of  Long  Island  and  Or.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Scoff  of  Media,  Pa. 
Aiken.  Willi  them  are  Mrs.  W  illiam  Post  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Andrews 


Al  the  Camden  Hunt  are  Mrs.  S.  Sloane 
Coll  and  her  daughter  Marian,  who  are 
winter  residents  at  the  Carolina  resort 

From  Pittsburgh  to  Aiken,  Mrs.  Lewis  A. 
Parks  and  Miss  Genevieve  Bell  after  a 
round  of  golf  at  the  Palmetto  Golf  C  [till 


Spei  lators  at  the  Camden  Hunter  Trials  held  recently  in  the  South  Carolina 
sporting  center  are  Mr.  James  Ryan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger  Gaither,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Park,  and  lames  Flanagan.  The  Gaithers  are  wintering  in  Cam- 
den where  Mr.  Gaither  is  busy  with  'Brose  Clark's  young  steeplechasers 


Sportsmen  spectators  at  the  C  amden  Hunter 
1  rials  are  Mr.  Ernest  Woodward,  of  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  and  Harry  D.  Kirkover.  of  Camden 

Miss  Mary  Virginia  Ward  and  her  fiance. 
Mr.  Durban  McGraw,  both  of  Pittsburgh, 
slart  out  for  a  morning  ride  al  Pineluirst 


Spectators  at  the  Aiken  Drag  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Simpson,  of 
Lake    Forest,    Illinois,    winter    residents    of    this    Carolina  resort 


Photocraphs   by   lii'rt   \ft>rzun   and  Frrudy 


Mr.  Jack  Slightman,  huntsman  of  the  New  Forest  Buckhounils,  with  the  pack  at  Stoney  Cross 

The  New  Forest  Buckhounds 
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W.  NEWBOLD  ELY,  JR. 


spapers,  Ltd. 


The  New  Forest  is  one  of  those  typical  delightful  misnomen- 
clatures — it  is  not  "new,"  being  practically  one  thousand  years 
old,  and  half  of  it  is  not  "forest,"  but  open  moorland.  There  is 
no  wire  in  the  Forest  itself,  and  the  harbouring  is  done  by  the 
Crown  keepers.  Every  once  in  a  while  you  pop  out  on  some  of  the 
wild  ponies  or  the  Forest  pigs.  The  pigs  and  ponies  do  not  belong 
to  the  Crown  but  to  various  commoners  with  Forest  rights.  The 
ponies  are  cute  little  shaggy  beggars,  which  are  scarcely  any  larger 
than  St.  Bernard  dogs. 

The  typical  staghounds  of  ancient  days  were  large  and  lemon 
pied  of  the  old  Southern  Hound  type  and  showing  bloodhound 
close  up.  This  was  the  color  of  the  Epping  Forest  hounds  which 
hunted  fallow  deer  up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  pack  then 

going  to  the  Devon  and  Som- 
erset. However,  even  before 
the  nineteenth  century  con- 
temporary paintings  show 
that  many  staghound  packs 
were  the  typical  foxhounds 
of  their  day.  And  the  stag- 
hounds  of  today  are  usually 
drafts  from  foxhound  packs 
— very  big  hounds  which 
have  been  drafted  because  of 
size.  Hounds  never  seem  to 
give  as  much  music  on  a  deer 
as  on  a  fox,  and  even  when 
bred  especially  for  voice,  it 
is  very  hard  to  keep  it 
through  the  years.  Those  of 
us  who  have  deer  in  our  fox- 
hunting countries  know  that 
the  pack's  cry  is  the  high 
wild  one  of  riot  when  they 
get  on  a  deer.  The  staghound 
must  have  exceptional  stam- 


ina and  far  more  of  his  day  is  at  full  speed  than  in  the  case  of  a 
foxhound,  and  in  addition  much  of  staghunting  takes  place  in  warm 
weather.  However,  as  Jardine  says:  "An  extra  good  nose  is  not  really 
an  indispensable  element,  as  a  stag  leaves  such  a  strong  and  enduring 
scent  that  a  hound  with  a  fair  average  nose  is  quite  sufficient  to 
hunt  him  well.  Speed  and  drive  are  not  really  of  primary  importance 
either,  although  of  course  they  make  for  killing  the  deer  more  quickly. 
I  have  seen  some  fairly  slow  packs  account  for  their  deer  with  won- 
derful regularity.  A  stag  once  fairly  set  going  seems  not  to  require 
pressing  beyond  his  speed  as  so  many  other  animals  do,  but  will 
often  run  himself  to  a  standstill  and  remain  in  some  pond  or  river 
even  if  no  hounds  are  anywhere  near  him.  But  above  all  what  really 
kills  red  deer  is  the  ability  to  stick  to  the  hunted  animal's  scent 
amongst  herds  of  fresh  deer.  This  quality  of  not  changing  is  acquired 
by  practice  and  training.  The  French  consider  it  to  be  very  hereditary 
as  well;  this  may  be  partially  true,  but  I  have  taken  a  great  many 
English  foxhounds  to  France  for  staghunting  and  after  a  season 
or  two  they  nearly  all  become  admirable  chicns  de  change,  as  they 
are  called  there.  However,  I  think  that  some  strains  may  acquire  the 
habit  more  easily  than  others  do.  Without  these  chiens  de  change  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  ever  kill  a  stag  in  the  huge  woodlands 
that  one  finds  in  France,  often  thickly  populated  with  deer.  Quite 
recently  (March,  1935)  I  saw  a  herd  of  about  sixty  running  in 
view  of  the  hounds,  in  the  Forest  of  Halatte;  they  did  not  appear 
to  hesitate,  however,  and  sticking  to  their  hunted  stag  right  through 
the  herd,  they  soon  afterward  brought  him  to  bay.  What  enables 
hounds  to  do  this  is  not  that  they  distinguish  between  stag  A  and 
stag  B,  but  the  fact  that  after  a  stag  has  been  hunted  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  and  has  got  warmed  up  his  scent  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  a  fresh  one.  This  is  shown  by  the  well-established  truth 
that  if  two  stags  are  unharboured  together,  and  become  separated, 
even  the  steadiest  hounds  hunting  one  of  them  will  readily  change 
to  the  other  should  their  lines  happen  to  cross.  As  by  far  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  staghunting  is  changing  from  one  deer  to  another,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  ability  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  hunted  animal 
through  both  'thick  and  thin'  is  really  the  (Continued  on  page  86) 


Former  joint  masters  of  New  Forest  Ruckhounrls:  Mr. 
Arthur  Dalgety  and  Sir  John  Buchanan  Jardine.  Bart. 
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he  Levis  Farm  Group 


flSTlLll.  OHIO 


A  close-up  of  the  tack  room  and  dovecote  is  shown  on  the  preceding  page 


If  architecture  is  to  be  beautiful  there  must  be  something  in  its  expression 
besides  function.  For  instance,  the  structures  here  portrayed  have  such  vari- 
ous functions  that  to  try  to  express  that  of  each  would  be  to  develop  an  archi- 
tectural hodgepodge.  There  are  buildings  for  cows,  riding  horses,  farm  horses,  sheep, 
dogs,  chickens,  and  pigeons,  to  say  nothing  of  sheds,  tool  houses,  pumphouses!  shops! 
hving  rooms,  garage,  cold  storage,  and  equipment  for  storing  and  preparing  food 
for  a  fish  hatchery.  I  wonder  how  the  cultured  Englishman  who  admired  the  beauty 
of  the  sleeping  car  would  go  about  the  functional  design  for  housing  this  catalogue 
of  requirements.  The  architect  went  about  it  this  way. 

He  chose  for  his  type  of  expression  our  own  Colonial  architecture  because  of  its 
tradition  and  its  suitability  to  economical  wood  construction,  for  which  its  details 
were  fashioned.  The  ornaments  are  those  that  can  be  made  with  the  tools  in  the 
master  carpenter's  chest,  not  the  meager  kit  of  your  modern  wood  butcher,  but 
those  of  that  artisan  who  took  a  genuine  interest  in  his  trade,  and  who  did  not 
think  he  had  to  go  into  a  sit-down  strike  to  perfect  himself  in  it.  The  ornament, 
worked  out  by  hand,  he  used  charily.  Over-elaboration  vou  seldom  find.  The 
Colonial  portico  was  given  a  lightness  of  structure,  a  grace  of  desien  different 
from  every  other  type.  Because  you  cannot  sensiblv  build  a  wooden  arch  the 
beautiful  and  contrasting  lines  of  that  masonry  form  were  obtained  by  sawing 
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out  boards  to  the  arch  shape,  gaining  the 
form  and  forgetting  its  structural  origin. 
Cornices  simple  and  well  proportioned 
were  often  given  a  special  emphasis. 
Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the  Colo- 
nial fences  and  entrance  posts  and  the 
friendly,  comfortable  porch  seat,  but  we 
had  to  go  to  the  old  windmills  of  Long 
Island  to  find  precedent  for  the  octagonal 
tower.  For  these  buildings,  perhaps  some- 
what extended  in  their  plan,  there  was 
opportunity  to  use  all  the  principal  Colo- 
nial features.  All?  Yes.  and  then  some. 
"V  ou  see  the  owner  was  in  the  glass  busi- 
ness, a  fasci-  (Continued  on  page  108) 


English  Cotswold  in  California's  San  Fernando  Valley 
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A  close-up  along  the  front  of  the  house  looking  through  the  old  live  oaks 

The  Country  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Curtiz 


ON  a  breeze-swept  promontory  high  above  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  set  in  the  clipped  perfection  of  green  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, is  the  spreading  English  country  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Curtiz.  A  California  adaptation  of  the  English  Cotswold 
type,  the  low  roof  lines  are  admirably  suited  to  the  hill  top  location. 
The  stone  used  in  construction  was  quarried  on  the  estate,  and  an 
English  stonemason  was  imported  from  his  native  shores  to  lay 
the  stone.  The  motor  court  is  paved  with  granite  blocks. 

The  main  house,  built  on  the  crown  of  a  hill  and  following  grace- 
fully down  the  side  slopes,  is  sheltered  on  the  front  by  live  oaks, 
thought  to  be  at  least  seventy-five  years  old.  Looking  out  under 
these  sprawling  trees  across  the  smooth  lawn,  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  spreads  out  below.  In  the  rear,  the  handsome  semi-circular 
window  set  in  the  gable  end  looks  out  over  the  gardens,  with  its 
primly  clipped  hedges  lining  the  flagstone  walks.  A  dovecote  has 
been  built  into  the  rough  wood  siding  of  the  gable.  The  combination 
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Looking  down  on  llw  polo  stables  from  llir  lullsidc  above 


of  stone,  rough  wood  siding,  and  timbered  stucco  has  been  admirably 
handled  in  the  best  Cotswold  tradition  under  the  irregularly  laid 
heavy  slate  roof.  However,  not  to  forget  that  California  has  traditions 
of  her  own  in  the  midst  of  so  much  England  transplanted,  the  Curtiz 
estate  pays  due  homage  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  native  cus- 
toms, the  barbecue.  Down  the  slope  from  the  house,  under  another 
group  of  live  oaks,  is  a  most  attractive  barbecue  oven  with  a  long 
table,  rustic  benches,  and  all  the  equipment  for  outdoor  eating. 


The  polo  stables,  built  U-shape  around  a  center  court,  have  been 
simply  and  practically  handled.  The  box  stalls  open  to  the  rear  as 
well  as  onto  a  sheltered  runway  surrounding  the  court,  thus  insur- 
ing adequate  ventilation,  sunlight,  and  fresh  air.  Polo  is  Mr.  Curtiz' 
chief  recreation,  and  on  this  ample  acreage  the  stables  are  an  impor- 
tant center  of  activity.  With  every  stall  in  the  stable  occupied,  Mr. 
Curtiz  is  now  raising  polo  ponies  where  they  can  be  trained  to 
stick  and  ball  on  his  own  private  field  situated  near  the  stable. 
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Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  loss 

Munition.  Maryland 


Tlic  upper  stable  court 
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"appily  situated  in  a 
countryside  devoted  to 
equine  pursuits  (cen- 
tering around  the  Elkridge- 
Harford  Hunt),  to  amiable 
living  in  residence,  and  to  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  the 
estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward S.  Voss  has  been  admi- 
rably conceived  for  fulfilling 
such  aims.  From  the  comfort- 
able east  veranda  of  this 
adeptly  restored  old  Maryland 
home,  the  owners  may  look 
with  satisfaction  over  lawn 
and  field  to  the  stable  group 
which  they  planned  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  architect. 

Sharply  sloping  land  per- 
mits two  levels,  with  the  pad- 
dock and  box-stalls  for  the 
hunters  below.  This  is  reached 
through  the  arched  passage 
seen   in   the  picture  of  the 
upper  court,  and  off  this  same  corridor  one  enters  the  tack  room  and 
quarters  for  the  grooms.  An  ell,  right-angle  to  the  stable  proper, 
along  the  drive,  houses  the  garage  and 'chauffeur's  apartment.  The 
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architectural  ensemble  is  a  good  rendition  of  the  Colonial  style 
in  brick  and  wood,  to  tie  in  perfectly  with  the  big-chimneyed, 
black  slate-roofed  house  itself. 

The  north  entrance  hall  of  Colonial  gray-blue  tone  has  the 
original  fine  staircase,  although  present  spaciousness  and  dignity 


result  from  shifting  the  lower  flight  to  a  direct  descent  instead  of 
being  returned  as  formerly.  The  use  of  antique  chest  and  slat-back 
chair,  as  well  as  all  the  interesting  collector's  items  in  other  rooms, 
are  primarily  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Voss. 

The  living  room,  a  few  steps  down  from  the  hall,  occupies  the 

entire  first  floor  of  the  new 
wing  and  is  agreeably  lighted 
by  windows  to  the  south  and 
east.  Walls  are  a  creamy 
apricot  in  streaked-paint  tech- 
nique, and  browns  and  hennas 
for  the  upholstery  offer  a  har- 
monious contrast.  The  curtains 
are  of  tweed-like  weave  in 
colors  of  the  room.  Heirloom 
pieces  of  English  furniture 
mingle  attractively  with  modern 
easy  chairs.  An  English  Wind- 
sor type  with  pierced  splat  cen- 
tered in  the  spindled  back,  and  a 
fine  turned-leg  parlor  table 
compel  admiration.  Books  have 
ample  shelving.  Equestrian  pic- 
tures, as  in  the  dining  room, 
plainly  evidence  the  Vosses" 
major  field  of  interest. 

Ceiling  beams  darkened  with 


Tlie  hunters'  box-stalls  face 
tliis  lower  level  enclosure  of 
stable  group.  The  corner  feed 
lower  is'  loaded  on  other  side 
where  top  floor  opens  to  road 
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age  give  character  to  the  dining  room.  Other  woodwork  and  the 
walls  are  painted  white,  with  window  draperies  of  cream-color 
in  modern  weave.  On  the  floor  is  an  off-white  rug.  Chair  seats 
are  uniquely  upholstered  in  cream-dappled  leather;  the  "camel- 
back"  chairs,  themselves,  are  transitional  Chippendale-Hepple- 
white,  very  popular  in  American  Colonial  country  homes. 

Charming  as  an  Irish  cottage  is  a  very  old,  stone  haybarn 
(a  community  landmark)  which  has  been  transformed  into  a 
comfortable  dwelling.  While  the  main  house  was  being  restored, 
the  Vosses  lived  here,  and  now  it  serves  as  a  studio  for  Mrs. 
Voss  who  is  an  accomplished  sculptress.  A  two-story  room  has 
the  space  important  for  achieving  proper  scale,  with  correct 
lighting  derived  from  a  large  north  window.  Necessary  equip- 
ment is  not  crowded,  and  grouped  around  the  cozy  fireplace,  fur- 
niture, upholstered  smartly  in  vivid  emerald-green  black  and 
white  plaid  linen,  gives  a  pleasant  atmosphere  for  entertaining. 


The  western  hills  seen  from  the  Summer  Palace  garden  not  far  from  Peiping's  Forbidden  City 


A Chinese  writer,  Chang  Yee,  once  wrote:  "I  suppose  the  love 
and  cult  of  gardens  is  rather  the  same  all  the  world  over.  The 
link  of  nature  and  man  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  bond  of  affection 
welded  by  fate  and  in  the  strengthening  of  the  bond  with  the  increase 
of  socializing  forces,  man  appropriates  to  himself  a  little  piece  of 
nature  and  moulds  it  to  his  own  fancy." 

The  subject  of  landscape  architecture  in  China  is  so  little  known 
in  the  West  (or  even  in  China  itself)  and  the  present  state  of  research 
is  so  limited  and  undeveloped  that  no  one  would  be  so  bold  as  to 
venture  to  pose  as  an  authority.  But  one  who  gives  any  attention  to 
the  various  phases  of  art  in  the  East,  quickly  becomes  aware  of  the 
fascinating  and  delightful  quality  of  Chinese  arts,  of  the  very  ancient 
and  high  development  of  the  Chinese  civilization  of  which  these  arts 
are  the  expression,  and  finally  of  the  great  significance  of  the  arts 


With  water  an  essential 
feature  of  Chinese  land- 
scape architecture,  the 
hridge  gains  vital  impor- 
tance. Left,  "jade  girdle 
hridge"  in  the  Summer 
ace    grounds.  Below 
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of  China  in  relation  to  other  countries,  even  to  the  Western  World. 

We  are  told,  and  research  seems  to  uphold  the  statement,  that 
China  was  to  the  East  what  Greece  was  to  the  West — at  once  the 
model  and  the  original  inspiration  of  the  surrounding  peoples.  How- 
ever, China  differs  from  Western  countries  in  that  her  whole  history 
of  progress  is  a  continuous  line  from  very  ancient  times  to  the  present 
day,  with  only  slight  influences  from  outside.  And  though  the  foreign 
influences  that  have  come  in  may  color  somewhat  the  succeeding 
epochs,  they  never  divert  the  form  but  are  absorbed  and  adapted 
into  the  stream  of  purely  Chinese  expression.  Over  the  same  periods 
any  Western  center  is  a  hub,  pouring  out  and  receiving  again,  as 
over  the  radii  of  a  great  circle,  influences  from  many  sources. 

The  record  of  Chinese  civilization  is  extremely  ancient,  but  our 
knowledge  of  anything  that  can  rightly  be  called  landscape  archi- 
tecture in  China  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Han  dynasty,  approximately 
600  A.D.  There  are  not  even  traces  of  ancient  gardens  extant  in 
China  today,  so  far  as  we  know.  Only  the  relatively  modern  palaces 
of  the  Ming  and  Ts'ing  dynasties  exist,  with  the  merest  bits  of  evi- 
dence of  their  garden  layouts.  In  default  of  the  actual  monuments, 
we  have  as  sources  of  information:  (1)  the  literature  on  the  subject 
which  is  said  to  be  voluminous  but  which  is  not  available  to  Western 
scholars;  (2)  paintings  which  were  particularly  devoted  to  landscape 
subjects  and  thus  have  become  a  very  fertile  source  of  knowledge; 
(3)  modern  work  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  tradi- 
tional; and  finally  (4)  certain  gardens  in  Japan  which  are  known  to 
have  been  laid  out  by  Chinese  refugees  of  the  earlier  periods  or 
copied  from  T'ang  models. 

Palaces  and  gardens,  temples  and  temple  compounds,  and  city 
plans  apparently  have  followed  a  similar  pattern  through  long  cen- 
turies. Yet,  allowing  that  the  modern  is  a  replica  of  the  past, 
we  are  still  under  a  very  real  handicap,  for  to  see  modern  gardens 
in  China  is  exceedingly  difficult.  There  are  no  garden  clubs,  there 
is  no  accessible  information  as  to  location  of  beautiful  gardens,  there 
is  no  tourist  bureau  or  automobile  association  to  provide  maps  and 
guides,  there  are  neither  good  roads  nor  {Continued  on  page  92) 

The  spirit  of  Chinese  gardens  is  one  of  mystery, 
enchantment,  laughter,  happiness.  At  left,  two^ 
Pciping  garden  walks  showing  pebble  designs. 
Below,  keyhole  door  in  a  former  imperial  garden 
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Strong  hands,  sure  and  steady  .  .  .  with  poise 
and  precision  flowing  from  wrist  to  fingertips  .  .  . 
the  hands  of  a  true  sportswoman.  Lovely  hands, 
gracious  hands,  delicately  textured,  white  and  smooth 
.  .  .  the  hands  of  a  woman  who  believes  in  beauty  the 
Elizabeth  Arden  way  .  .  .  the  hands  that  are  smoothed 
after  every  washing  with  Miss  Arden's  Hand -O -Tonik, 
'creamed"  every  night  with  her  rich 
Hand  Cream  worn  with  her  charming 
"Night  Gloves".  .  .  all  found  in  her 
lovely  new  Hand  Beauty  Box  at  $5.00 
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C  i  ■  ■■  ■  s  Brother* 


Knee  breeches  were  just  going  ovit 
and  long  pantaloons  strapped  under 
the  foot  were  just  coining  in... along 
with  towering  beaver  hats  and  swal- 
low-tail coats. .  .when  Henry  Sands 
Brooks  first  opened  his  shop  at  Cath- 
arine and  Cherry  Streets  in  1818.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  those  days 
have  nothing  in  common  with  our 
Shetland  Jackets  and  Flannel  Trou- 
sers. Business  Suits.  Hats  or  Shoes  of 
today. ..nothing,  that  is,  but  Brooks 
standards  of  good  taste.  Brooks  stand- 
ards of  workmanship,  Brooks  stand- 
ards of  materials.  Sticking  to  funda- 
mental principles,  such  as  these,  has 
maintained. .. over  a  period  of  121 
years.. .leadership  in  a  business  which 
changes  every  season. 
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NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON 
MADISON  AVENUE  CORNER  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NUMBER  ONE  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 
NEWBUR1  COR.  BERKELEY  STREET  ■  BOSTON 


Tlie  New  Forest 
Buckk  ouncls 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

crux    of    the    entire  situation." 

The  New  Forest  Buckhounds 
proper  began  in  1854  with  Mr. 
Buckworth  Powell,  who  did  not 
overwork  his  hounds,  hunting  only 
in  the  merry  months  of  August  and 
April  respectively.  Then  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Lovell  carried  on  until  1893, 
and  in  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury there  followed  some  brief 
masterships  until  1908  when  Sir 
George  Thursby  took  it  over,  and 
continued  until  1936  when  I  had 
the  honor  of  hunting  with  him  in 
the  last  month  of  his  mastership. 

In  the  spring  of  1936  Sir 
George  resigned  and  a  joint  re- 
gime started  with  Sir  Buchanan- 
Jardine,  master  of  the  Dumfries- 
shire Hounds  and  author  of  that 
excellent  and  comprehensive  work, 
"Hounds  of  the  World,"  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  H.  Dalgety,  master  of  the 
Southdown.  The  new  joint  masters 
of  the  Buckhounds  are  H.  J.  Cole- 
brook,  Esq.  and  Miss  Colebrook. 

The  New  Forest  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  poor  scenting  country, 
but  at  the  same  time  "Brock"  has 
found  this  interesting  phenomenon 
— viz.,  that  there  is  often  a  good 
scent  in  the  New  Forest  when 
there  is  none  elsewhere.  The  real 
name  of  "Brock"  referred  to 
above,  is  Frederick  Maier,  "Brock" 
being  short  for  the  near-by  Brock- 
enhurst  which  means  Badger's 
Wood.  He  came  in  1908,  and 
served  twenty-eight  years  as  first 
whipper-in  and  kennel  huntsman, 
often  hunting  hounds  himself. 
"Brock"  retired  in  1936  and  later 
had  the  Lamb's  Inn,  No  Man's 
Land,  best  described  by  a  hunting 
man  in  "Horse  and  Hound." 

The  New  Forest  Buckhounds 
hunt  all  of  August  and  except  for 
October,  right  through  to  April. 
It  is  an  ideal  way  to  get  in  some 
hunting,  especially  for  visiting  fire- 
men from  across  the  pond  because 
it  is  just  outside  of  Southampton, 
where  almost  everybody  lands  or 
departs.  Furthermore,  our  intrepid 
countrvmen  may  not  feel  like  risk- 
ing their  necks  over  the  strange 
and  forbidding  oxers  and  bull- 
finches of  the  Shires,  for  staghunt- 
ing  is  practically  all  on  the  fiat, 
not  only  in  the  New  Forest  but 
also  in  the  celebrated  Exmoor 
country  of  the  Devon  and  Somer- 
set. In  fact,  on  my  day  with  the 
former  pack  I  came  very  near 
committing  a  most  heinous  crime. 
My  charming  hostess  had  mounted 
me  on  a  "National"  looking  horse, 
which  I  afterward  learned  had  just 
finished  a  season  with  the  Black- 
moor  Vale.  And  the  B.V.  is  a 
notoriously  stiff  country  where  the 
hunters  learn  to  stop  at  nothing. 
We  were  galloping  hell-for-leather 
down  a  shadowy  glade  when 
through  the  barrage  of  mud  which 
was  constantly  plastering  your 
correspondent's  face,  I  saw  a  gate 
loom  up.  My  noble  steed  pricked 
up  his  ears  and  began  taking  a  bit 
of  a  hold,  and  we  sailed  down  for 
the  gate.  Suddenlv  I  saw  a  mem- 


ber of  the  hunt  staff  swing  in  from 
the  side  and  lean  down,  apparentlv 
fiddling  with  the  latch.  Then  I  to 
my  horror  saw  the  master  sitting 
calmly  on  his  horse  waiting  for 
the  gate  to  be  opened.  With  a 
desperate  tug  I  swung  Mr.  Black- 
moor  Vale  off  into  the  protecting 
foliage  of  the  New  Forest  and  did 
not  emerge  again  until  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  field  had  formed  a 
protecting  screen  in  front  of  me. 

Somehow  we  seem  to  have  in- 
advertently plunged  our  reader 
into  the  midst  of  a  staghunt  in- 
stead of  getting  in  the  prelimina- 
ries. These  start  with  the  work  of 
the  harbourer  who  is  a  cross  be- 
tween Daniel  Boone  and  Sherlock 
Holmes.  Hours  before  the  time  of 
meeting  the  harbourer  hasmoseved 
around  and  located  a  warrantable 
stag, — i.e.,  one  five  years  old  or 
better.  The  age  and  sex  are  deter- 
mined by  the  hoofprints — a  stag 
crosses  his  legs  at  a  walk,  and  a 
hind's  slots  are  in  a  straight  line. 
So  much  for  the  sex.  As  far  as  the 
eye  goes  we  never  did  get  anv  verv 
lucid  explanation,  so  decided  that 
the  harbourer  in  addition  to  his 
other  qualifications  was  supposed 
to  be  psychic.  After  the  har- 
bourer— in  the  case  of  the  New 
Forest,  the  Crown  Keeper  of  the 
respective  district  of  the  Forest — 
has  picked  out  his  qualified  can- 
didate, the  "tufters"  are  brought 
up.  The  "tufters"  consist  of  a  few 
couples  of  old  hounds  which  are 
exceptionally  steady  and  free  from 
change.  This  latter  condition  is 
not  the  result  of  legislation,  but 
natural  endowments.  With  the  aid 
of  the  "tufters"  the  warrantable 
stag  is  separated  from  his  harem 
and  loved  ones.  This  sometimes 
takes  quite  a  bit  of  doing,  as  our 
cousins  say,  because  the  old 
blighter  is  most  ungallant  and  mav 
prod  the  fundaments  of  all  the 
gentler  sex  and  the  younger  and 
smaller  males  to  boot,  pricking 
them  forth  as  red  herring.  Finally, 
however,  when  the  old  boy  is  got 
going  the  staff  comes  galloping 
back  and  the  main  pack  is  taken 
up  and  laid  on  the  line  and  then 
it's  hammer  and  tongs  for  all.  We 
had  always  read  about  the  main 
pack  being  imprisoned  in  some 
neighboring  Alcatrez  barn  while 
all  this  tufting  was  going  on;  but 
the  New  Forest  hounds  stood  cool 
as  cucumbers  in  a  big  field  off  the 
Lvndhurst  road  under  the  eagle 
eyes  of  the  hunt  servants  all  in 
their  Forest  green  which  is  just  a 
shade  different  from  the  Lincoln 
green  of  Robin  Hood's  men,  and 
the  field  chatted,  and  the  secretary 
took  care  of  capping  fees. 

When  finally  accounted  for,  the 
stag  stimulates  commerce  through- 
out the  community — the  antlers  go 
to  the  kennels,  the  venison  to  the 
farmers  of  the  vicinitv,  the  paunch 
to  hounds,  and  the  slots  from  the 
hunt  secretary  to  anyone  in  at  the 
kill,  each  luckv  recipient  paving 
10s.  6d.  into  a  pot  which  is  divided 
among  the  whippers-in.  The  har- 
bourer gets  a  guinea  for  his 
sleuthing,  and  after  a  kill  stag- 
hounds  do  not  draw  again,  but 
automaticallv  call  it  a  day. 
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Columbia  Venetian  Blinds  in  the  new,  smart,  natural  wood  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  room. 


VENETIAN  BLINDS 

MAKE  LOVELY  ROOMS  LOVELIER 

Give  each  room  an  added  charm  with  Columbia  custom  built  Residential 
Venetian  Blinds.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  harmonizing  colors  for  both 
slats  and  tapes  for  your  selection.  They  are  trim,  slim  and  beautifully 
finished,  to  accentuate  the  beauty  of  other  furnishings  of  your  room. 
Light  and  sun's  warmth  may  be  admitted  by  their  smooth  action  tilt, 
and  privacy  maintained  at  the  same  time.  A  safety-stop  —  automatic 
in  action  —  holds  blinds  secure  at  any  height,  giving  years  of  sterling 
service.  They  are  installed  without  fuss  and  give  better  ventilation  for 
healthier  rest  and  sleep.  Columbia  Blinds  are  used  everywhere  in  beautiful 
homes.  Guaranteed  as  advertised  in  Good  Housekeeping  and  the  first 


choice  of  good  decorators  everywhere.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet  giving  practical  suggestions  for  treating  windows  and  interiors. 

THE  COLUMBIA  MILLS,  Inc. 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

I  enclose  io£  for  "Book  on  Blinds"  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  authorized 
dealer,  who  will  give  me  his  expert  experience  without  obligating  me  in  any  way 
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ook  at  these  smart 
rooms... before  you 
decorate  your  own 

They  show  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  you  can 
use  PITTSBURGH  GLASS  to  make  your  home 
more  beautiful,  charming  and  livable.  Our 
free  booklet  shows  many  others.  Write  for  it. 


BUILD  THE  OUTDOORS  INTO  YOUR  HOME  with  a  lovely  corner  window,  dazed 
with  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  for  clear,  undistorted  vision.  That's  what  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henrv  Luce  did  in  this  guest  house  at  Monk's  Corners,  S.C.  The  corner 
window  frames  your  view,  adds  color  and  light  to  your  room,  provides  excel- 
lent cross  ventilation.  Picture  windows,  French  doors,  and  casement  windows 
also  contribute  to  home  beauty  by  helping  you  bring  the  outdoors,  indoors. 


WOULDN'T  YOU  BE  DELIGHTED  to  have  a  dressing  table 
like  this  one  in  the  New  York  apartment  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Dorwin  Teague?  The  heavy  plate  glass  top 
cannot  be  harmed  by  spilled  cosmetics.  The  full-length 
mirror  provides  true  color  reflections  because  it  is 
made  from  Crystalex,  a  special,  water-white  plate  glass. 


YOUR  RECEPTION  HALL  EXTENDS  a  warm  and  friendly 
welcome  to  guests  when  a  plate  glass  mirror  gives  it 
charm  and  spaciousness.  There  are  scores  of  Pittsburgh 
framed  mirrors  to  choose  from  in  leading  stores  every- 
where. This  attractive  mirror,  shown  by  B.  Altman  & 
Co.,  New  York,  is  of  graceful  Colonial  design. 


YOU  CAN  RELAX  AND  READ  IN  PEACE  in  a  library 
like  this  one  designed  by  Architect  Paul  M.  Doering, 
for  a  home  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  The  panel  of  PC  Glass 
Blocks  admits  quantities  of  cheerful  daylight,  closes 
your  room  away  from  outside  sights  and  sounds,  and 
aids  your  room's  appearance  w  ith  its  smart  good  looks. 


THIS  CHARMING  ROOM  at  B.  Altman  &  Co.  shows  an 
effective  grouping  of  the  much-talked-of  all-glass  fur- 
niture, styled  by  Carrara  and  available  through  leading 
stores.  The  decorative  screen,  the  crystal-clear  mirror, 
the  smart  chair  and  table  of  plate  glass,  and  the  fire- 
screen of  Herculite  Tempered  Plate  Glass,  all  blend 
harmoniously  with  any  color  scheme  you  may  choose. 


Look  for  this  trade-mark  on  mir- 
rors. It  assures  you  of  the  polished 
beauty  and  perfect  reflection  found 
only  in  mirrors  which  are  made  of 
genuine  Polished  Plate  Glass. 


•  Pittsburgh  products  are  obtainable  through 
any  of  our  numerous  branches  or  distributors. 
For  a  free  booklet,  containing  many  suggestions 
on  how  to  improve  your  home  with  glass,  and 
for  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer,  write  direct 
to  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  2134-9 
Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

"PITTSBURGH" 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH  CORNING  CORPORATION 


AT  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR,   see  the 

interesting  exhibits  of  Pittsburgh  Glass  in 
this  Glass  Center  Building,  the  Forward 
March  of  America  Building  and  the  All- 
Glass  House.  At  the  Golden  Gate  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  see  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
plays in  the  Homes  and  Gardens  Building. 


some  sculptured  stair  decorations, 
stone  urns  and  vases;  and  here 
and  there  are  seen  piles  of  old 
fragments  religiously  collected  to 
perpetuate  memories  of  past  out- 
rages as  well  as  past  glory. 

Beyond  the  vast  parterre,  a 
gentle  green  slope,  flanked  by 
stairs  and  two  garden  pavilions 
built  by  Hetman  Rzewudski,  leads 
down  to  the  last  of  the  three  pre- 
served terraces,  covered  with  a 
lovely  tree  labyrinth  of  the  type 
so  popular  in  seventeenth  century 
gardens.  From  the  "windows"  in 
the  last  h^rlge  which  runs  along  the 
edge  of  this  terrace,  one  looks  out 
toward  the  undulating  Volvnian 
plains  bright  with  a  pattern  of 
peasant  fields. 

The  day  I  spent  at  Podhorce 
was  the  high-water  mark  of  my 
garden  pilgrimage  through  Poland. 
I  was  taken  there  by  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Czolowski,  director  of  the 
Lwow  Museum,  the  very  gentle- 
man who,  in  1914,  had  saved 
Podhorce  from  destruction  by 
interceding  with  the  Russian  com- 
mander, and  who  now  was  working 
on  its  restoration.  It  had  become 
to  him  like  his  child,  his  creation, 
his  masterpiece,  and  he  could 
hardly  wait  to  show  the  visitor 
from  America  the  wonders  of  the 
old  palace. 

Immediately  upon  our  arrival 
there  he  took  me  on  a  tour 
through  the  castle,  pointing  out 
various  details  of  the  architecture 
and  decorations;  telling  with  joy 
and  pride  of  what  had  been  saved 
or  restored,  with  pain  about  things 
destroyed.  From  the  corner  of  the 
right  bastion,  where  a  nut  tree, 
planted  by  Sobieski,  still  grows  be- 
tween the  stones,  I  had  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  garden  terraces  and 
the  Volynian  plains  beyond.  Surely 
no  garden  ever  had  a  more  breath- 
taking, a  more  majestic  back- 
ground than  did  this  beautiful  one. 

After  our  picnic  luncheon,  eaten 
in  a  vaulted  room  on  the  lower 
floor  of  the  palace,  completely 
covered,  as  by  tapestry,  with  a 
huge  silk  war  tent  of  Hetman 
Rzewudski,  I  went  out  and  stood 
on  top  of  the  first  stairs.  My  com- 
panion had  gone  to  rest  and  I  was 
alone  above  the  Volvnian  plains  in 
the  three-hundred-year-old  garden 
amid  the  memories  which  cling  to 
the  weather-eaten  stones  of  the 
stairs  and  balustrades,  to  the 
broken  sculpture  and  vases. 

I  looked  around.  It  was  fasci- 
nating to  imagine  the  place  as  it 
must  have  been  in  the  time  of  its 
glory.  On  this  narrow  first  terrace 
hardly  anything  could  have  been 
planted.  It  must  have  been  deco- 
rated with  laurel,  pomegranate, 
orange,  and  lemon  trees  grown  in 
tubs  and  pots  and  kept,  in  winter, 
in  the  two  lovely  solariums  in  the 
inner  court.  In  its  center  there  was 
probably  a  fountain.  There  must 
have  been  three  larger  ones  on  the 
second  terrace,  each  surrounded  by 
a  parterre  of  flowers.  The  largest 
of  all,  with  its  big  pool,  must  have 
been  in  the  center  of  the  tree 
labyrinth.  Probably  the  green  slope 
between  these  last  two  terraces 
was  covered  with  cascades.  The 


grottoes  must  have  been  in  the 
high  wall  between  the  first  and 
second  terraces,  for  from  below 
one  could  see  the  lofty  filled-in 
arches.  Perhaps  there  were  then 
more  cascades  and  fountains,  ex- 
tending all  the  way  down  to  the 
golden  fields.  What  a  sight  it  must 
have  been!  The  white  foam  and 
shining  rainbows  of  the  fountains, 
the  sparkling  blue  of  the  pools, 
and  the  shimmer  of  the  cascades 
against  the  gold  of  the  fields 
stretching  toward  the  distant  hori- 
zon— the  "immeasurable  sea  of 
wheat"  as  they  used  to  call  the 
Ukrainian  and  Volynian  steppes. 
How  grateful  I  felt  to  General 
Brusilov  for  yielding  to  the  prayer 
of  the  old  man  now  slumbering  in 
the  vaulted  bedroom  and  sparing 
this  palace  and  its  grounds! 

I  made  my  way  through  a  pic- 
turesque stone  gate  leading  to  a 
thick  young  forest  by  the  side  of 
the  terraces,  and  up  past  the  moats 
and  bastions  towards  the  upper 
garden.  Here  the  two  marvelous 
avenues,  each  shaded  by  a  single 
row  of  ancient  linden  trees,  fas- 
cinated me.  I  wondered  whether 
back  in  America  they  knew  that 
linden  trees  planted  in  a  close  row 
on  one  side  of  a  path  would  even- 
tually form  a  shady  vault  over  it. 
It  was  the  middle  of  July,  but  the 
lindens  were  still  in  bloom  and 
their  sweet  fragrance  filled  the 
whole  upper  garden  with  enchant- 
ment and  turned  the  walks  into 
long,  fragrant  bowers. 

Who  had  planted  these  trees?  I 
wondered.  Hetman  Koniecpolski, 
the  mighty  warrior  and  enlightened 
landlord,  who  added  to  the  glory 
of  Poland,  yet  by  his  bitter,  con- 
temptuous animosity  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  conflict  with 
Russia  which  brought  destruction 
to  his  country?  Was  it  Jan 
Sobieski — the  great  leader,  the 
conqueror  of  the  infidels,  who 
saved  Europe,  yet  did  not  know 
how  to  save  Poland  from  its  rapid 
downward  path  towards  destruc- 
tion? Was  it  the  brilliant  Hetman 
Rzewudski,  scholar,  writer,  and 
fiery  patriot,  who  was  doomed  to 
fight  always  on  the  side  of  the  los- 
ing cause,  because  he  lived  at  a 
time  when  it  was  too  late  to 
struggle  against  the  inevitable?  To 
which  of  these  three  men,  who 
stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
their  times,  each  almost  a  symbol 
of  his  period,  are  these  great  trees 
a  fitting  monument?  I  touched 
their  branches  reverently.  They 
have  seen  so  much.  What  more  will 
they  see?  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  them  and  for  Podhorce? 

From  the  end  of  the  garden  by 
the  old  church  I  turned  toward  the 
castle  on  the  central  avenue,  be- 
tween the  wonderful  walls  of 
trimmed  yoke  elms.  The  Poles  love 
those  tall  hedges  introduced  into 
their  country  by  their  first  Italian 
and  French  garden  builders  and 
value  their  decorative  quality. 
Here  I  had  a  chance  to  appreciate 
it.  What  beautiful  receding  frames 
those  green  walls  made  for  the 
view  of  the  majestic  castle  gate 
and  the  graceful  Renaissance 
church  at  the  other  end! 


I  M  I1  I)  H  T  A  N  T    V  If  Jl  L  I  (,'    SALE  S 

AT  THE 

Parhe-  llrrnrt  (Jalleries  •  Inc 

742  Fit  Hi  Avenue,  Mew  York 

Tu  Be  Held  li  u  m  n  g  Aviml 


HARE  OLD  RUGS 

With  three  important  Polonaise  examples  and  a  fine 
Ispahan;  Gothic  and  Renaissance  furniture  and  other 
art  property.  From  various  sources  including  the 
collections  of 

C.  J.  SEIBERT 
HEIMRY  SCHNIEWIND 
Mil  It  TIM  Ell  L.  HCHIFF 
★ 

French  furniture,  paintings,  tapestries.  Other  art 
property  belonging  to 

MRS  JAMES  IAURENS  VAN  ALEN 

Sale:  April  15 
★ 

AUDURON'S  R1RRS  OF  AMERICA 

In  the  first  folio  edition,  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Ormond  G.  Smith,  with  other  property  from  other 
owners.  Sale:  April  12 

★ 

French  18th  century  furniture  and  exceedingly  fine 
ormolu,  property  of  the  estate  of 

JOSEPHINE  H.  GR1SW0LD 

Sale:  April  22 
★ 

THE  RENOWNED  SPOOR  LIRRARY 

Part  I:  April  26,  27,  28 
Part  II:  May  3,  4,  5 

The  most  important  library  of  its  kind  to  appear  at 
public  sale  in  the  past  ten  years.  First  editions,  presen- 
tation copies,  autographs,  mss.  of  the  utmost  rarity  by 
R.  &  E.  B.  Browning,  Burns,  Byron,  Dickens, 
Goldsmith,  Keats,  Lamb,  Longfellow,  Poe, 
Shelley,  Stevenson,  Thackeray,  and  others. 

Catalogues 

The  carefully  compiled,  fully  detailed  text  of  the  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries  catalogues  provides  a  guide  whereby  per- 
sons unable  to  attend  the  exhibition  or  sale  of  a  collection 
may  with  complete  confidence  submit  bids  by  mail,  telephone 
or  telegraph. 

Rugs,  Other  Property;  72  pp.  40  illustrations  -  -  $  .50 
Van  Alen  Collection;  72  pp.  35  illustrations  -  -  .50 
Audubon's  Birds,  Etc.;  96  pp.  10  illustrations  -  -  .50 
Griswold  Collection;  72  pp.  35  illustrations  -  -  .50 
Spoor  Library,  Part  I,  Part  II,  250  pp.  each, 

35  illustrations  each,  price,  each   -   •  1.00 

Number  of  Pages  and  Illustrations,  Approximate 
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The  Worthington  Estate  Ranger 


saves  you 


The  Worthington  Estate  Ranger  is  a  completely  equipped  mowing  unit 
and  utility  tractor  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  your  country  estate. 
The  three  30-inch  cutting  units  give  you  a  cutting  swath  of  7  feet.  The 
sickle  bar  attachment  enables  you  to  mow  your  hay  and  keep  down 
your  weeds.  Pneumatic  tires  all  around  and  rubber  rollers  protect  your 
curbings,  walks  and  trees  from  damage.  With  the  hydraulic  lift  for 
raising  all  rotary  cutting  units  to  10  M  inches  ground  clearance,  the 
entire  machine  transports  itself  from  one  mowing  area  to  another  under 
its  own  power  —  a  tremendous  saving  in  time,  man-power  and  money. 

The  power  take-off  operates  pumps,  compost  mixers,  sprayers,  rotary 
brushes,  saws,  etc.  and  saves  you  the  expense  of  much  extra  equipment. 
V.  ith  the  rotarv  cutting  units  detached,  you  have  a  general  utility 

tractor  for  hauling  sod, 
sand,  dirt,  gravel,  stone 
or  manure  in  the  handv 
trailer  dump  cart;  for 
hauling  rollers  for  lawns 
or  tennis  courts  or  for 
pushing  the  easily  at- 
tached snow  plow  to 
keep  your  driveways  and 
walks  open  all  winter. 

Designed  bv  Worth- 
ington engineers  —  spe- 
cialists in  mowing  prob- 
lems— in  consultation  with  engineers  of  the  Chrvsler  Corporation,  the 
^  orthington  Estate  Ranger  is  recommended  onlv  for  estates  of  10 
acres  or  larger  where  its  performance  is  noticeablv  more  economical 
than  smaller,  cheaper  mowing  units.  Hundreds  of  such  estates,  thousands 
of  golf  courses  all  over  the  world,  schools,  colleges,  park  and  highwav 
departments  find  in  Worthington  equipment  complete  operating  satis- 
faction at  greatly  lower  cost  Service,  if  ever  required,  mav  be  had 
from  any  dealer  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  or  your  local  garage. 

Investigate  this  modern  method  of  estate  maintenance  now.  Users  find 
that  it  soon  pays  for  itself  in  operating  economies  and  time  saved. 

Worthington  Mower  Company 


tst 


■  Raneer 


Oversize  pneumatic  tires  enable 
—  icith  cutting  units  raised — to  cross  driveways 
or  foot  paths  u  ithout  injury  to  curbs. 


MAIN  OFFICE:  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 


SALES  AGENCIES:  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Tear  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  how  you  can  sate  money  with  Worthington 
equipment,  or  at  your  request  a  representative  tcill  call. 


WORTHINGTON  MOWER  CO.       •       STROUDSBURG,  PA.        .        DEPT.  CL  AP 
—  Please  send  catalogue  on  your  equipment  at  no  obligation. 
NAME  


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


At  the  castle  gate  my  compan- 
ion was  waiting  for  me.  Soon  it 
would  be  time  to  start  on  our 
homeward  journey.  After  a  cup  of 
tea  under  the  Hetman's  tent,  we 
stepped  out  on  the  terraces  for  a 
last  look.  To  my  great  surprise 
the  garden  was  no  longer  deserted. 
Groups  of  peasants  in  Sunday 
clothes  were  solemnly  promenad- 
ing through  the  iabvrinth"  and 
along  the  terrace  paths.  On  the 
bastions  stood  or  walked  people 
who  looked  like  city  excursionists. 
I  remembered  that  when  I  re- 
turned from  mv  long  garden  walk 
I  had  seen  several  cars  parked 
near  ours  bv  the  castle  gate. 

Pan  Czoiowski  smiled  at  my 
questions.  Why.  of  course:  those 
were  peasants  from  the  village 
below,  who  alwavs  like  to  come 
to  the  old  garden  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  as  do  the  city  excur- 
sionists. Pan  Sangusko  is  delighted 
to  have  people  come  to  see  the 
beautiful  and  ancient  castle. 

■While  he  is  away.  I  suppose?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh  not  onlv  then.  When  he  is 
here.  also.  He  likes  to  see  other 
people  enjoy  the  place."" 

Was  this  a  new  Poland?  I  won- 
dered. Was  it  a  new.  democratic 
Poland  born  from  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  the  past,  from  a  century 
and  a  half  of  suffering  and  humili- 
ation? Or  was  it  part  of  the  past 
reborn  in  the  new  purified  form — 
the  realized  ideal  of  aristocracy, 
still  cherished  in  Poland,  under 
which  the  nobilitv  has  as  manv  re- 
sponsibilities as  it  has  privileges: 
under  which  those  who  possess 
much  accept  the  dutv  of  sharing 
it  with  the  people?  Whatever  it 
was.  it  gave  a  new  dignitv  to  the 
old  castle — the  dignitv  of  a  na- 
tional monument  belonging  to  a 
reborn  people. 

Gardens  of  old  C  liina 

(Continued  from  page  84) 

easv  transportation.  Furthermore, 
high,  stout  walls  shut  in  the 
beaut v  and  shut  out  the  curious: 
one  mav  not.  as  in  Europe  or 
America,  hunt  out  the  superin- 
tendent or  head  gardener  and  gain 
entrance  with  a  bit  of  "cumshaw." 
The  gatekeepers  of  China  do  not 
sell  their  heads.  Moreover,  those 
few  gardens  now  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, mostly  former  imperial  prop- 
erties, are  in  a  poor  state  of 
preservation.  With  all  these  han- 
dicaps, however,  the  history  of 
landscape  art  in  China  is  so  sig- 
nificant to  English  and  American 
landscape  development,  and  the 
little  one  can  see  is  so  fascinating, 
that  it  leads  one  constantly  to  seek 
greater  knowledge. 

In  earlier  times,  before  the  Han 
— that  is.  in  the  Shang.  Chou.  and 
Hsia  periods — gardens  are  men- 
tioned as  an  extravagance  of  rul- 
ers, built  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  and  through  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  people.  The  last  Tsin. 
Chi-Huang-ti.  who  built  the  Great 
Wall,  had  a  vast  zoological  and 
botanical  park.  In  the  Han  period. 
Wu-ti  was  conspicuous  for  his  love 
of  extensive  grounds:  his  park.  120 


miles  in  circumference,  was  filled 
with  manv  hills,  grottoes,  palaces, 
and  pavilions.  But  that  was  the 
last  of  truly  vast  pleasure  grounds. 
Thev  were  not  popular  with  the 
people,  who  regarded  them  as  a 
waste  of  good  land  which  was 
needed  for  agricultural  purposes. 
In  fact,  they  finally  compelled 
Wu-ti  to  return  to  cultivation  his 
vast  pleasaunce  and  his  successor 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Empire.  ^ 
Though  the  garden  descriptions 
of  the  Han  period  are  brief  and 
vague,  we  know  that  there  then 
began  the  idea  of  placing  palaces 
on  mounds  or  mounts  and  sur- 
rounding them  with  moats  crossed 
by  means  of  bridges.  One  notes  a 
similarity  to  medieval  castles  of 
the  Europe  of  500  to  1000  years 
later. 

The  T  ang  dynastv  was  a  golden 
age  in  all  the  arts,  an  age  of  indi- 
vidualism and  great  creative  power, 
and  here  the  art  of  gardening  ap- 
pears to  have  attained  a  very  high 
standard.  Yet  present  knowledge 
of  the  landscape  art  of  this  period 
is  limited  to  gleanings  and  inter- 
pretations made  from  contempo- 
rary painting  and  to  a  few  ancient 
Japanese  gardens.  The  garden  of 
Tofukuji.  for  example,  is  tvpically 
T'ang  Chinese  in  its  arrangements, 
with  an  open  space  before  and  on 
the  axis  of  the  temple  and  blockv 
masses  of  shrubs  grouped  at  the 
sides.  We  know  that  in  the  T  ang 
period  there  was  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  natural  beauty:  that 
artists  had  a  superb  feeling  for 
notan.  or  the  contrast  of  light  and 
dark  created  by  masses  of  rocks, 
water,  and  trees,  and  a  supreme 
regard  for  line  and  form. 

The  Sung  period  retained  much 
of  that  love  of  nature  and  individ- 
ualism. During  it.  Hangchow  and 
all  the  territory  around  West  Lake 
reached  its  greatest  development. 
The  palaces  were  gorgeous,  and 
countless  fine  villas  were  con- 
structed. The  very  beautiful  scen- 
ery, the  rich  trappings  of  royalty, 
the  lavish  outpouring  of  wealth  in 
the  villas  all  laid  a  glamour  over 
West  Lake  which  later  sages  re- 
membered with  such  longing  that 
it  became  the  model  for  practically 
all  the  lovely  gardens  of  the  fol- 
lowing periods. 

In  the  succeeding  Ming  dvnastv 
began  that  retrogression  and  de- 
generation which  finally  resulted 
in  the  complete  breaking  down  of 
the  power  of  individualism,  the 
smothering  of  creative  imaginative 
energy,  the  final  dominance  of  the 
extremely  conservative  classicism 
of  the  Confucianists.  which  set  and 
ossified  the  life  and  the  art  pattern 
for  all  succeeding  years  to  the  time 
of  the  Republic. 

Later  Ts'ing  landscapes  appear 
as  degenerate  in  their  manner  and 
form  as  do  the  other  arts — trivial 
in  detail,  lacking  in  breadth  and 
vision  and  imagination.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv 
the  older  knowledge,  combined 
with  the  trivialities  of  the  Ts'ing. 
was  popularized  in  the  West  bv 
the  work  of  Sir  William  Chambers 
which  had  so  marked  an  influence 
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IF  EVERY  BRANCH  ON  A  TREE  had  an 
equal  chance  for  vigorous  growth, 
pruning  would  be  necessary  only  in 
cases  of  injury  or  disease.  Instead, 
nature  places  more  branches  on  small 
trees  than  can  survive.  Many  must 
be  pruned  to  permit  healthy  growth 
of  the  remaining  branches. 

As  trees  grow  to  maturity,  decay  and 
disease  frequently  make  pruning 
necessary  to  restore  their  beauty  and 
make  them  safe.  Trees  damaged  by 
wind,  lightning,  and  sleet  can  fre- 
quently be  saved  by  scientific  pruning. 

Many  valuable  trees  are  ruined  by 


careless  pruning.  But  your  trees  will 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  competent 
Davey  Experts.  They  know  how  and 
when  to  prune  — for  safety,  beauty 
and  vigorous  growth. 

Right  now  is  an  excellent  time  to 
have  Davey  Experts  prune  your  shade 
trees.  A  letter  or  telephone  call  to 
the  nearest  Davey  Branch  Office  listed 
below,  will  bring  a  Davey  Expert  to 
examine  your  trees.  No  obligation! 

★  ★  ★ 
Davey  Tree  Service  includes  Prun- 
ing, Spraying,  Feeding,  Lightning 
Protection,  Cabling,  Bracing,  Expert 
Surgery,  Large  Tree  Planting,  Tree 
Trimming  for  Public  Utility  Lines. 


Davey-pruned  trees  hare  a  clean,  symmetri- 
cal, healthy  appearance  that  lends  stately 
beauty  to  home  surroundings.  What  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  tree  above? 
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h     Offices  with 


AKRON,  O.  •  ALBANY  •  ATLANTA  •  BALTIMORE  •  BAR 
HARBOR,  MAINE  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  •  BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  CHARLESTON,  S.  C.  •  CHARLESTON, 
W.  VA.  •  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  •  CHICAGO  •  CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND  •  COLUMBUS,  O.  •  DAVENPORT,  IA.  •  DAYTON 
DETROIT  •  ENGLEWOOD,  N.J.  •  ERIE,  PA.  •  FAIR  HAVEN,  N.J. 
GRAND  RAPIDS  •  HARTFORD,  CONN.  •  HEMPSTEAD,  LI. 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  LOUISVILLE  •  MADISON,  N.  J.  •  MEMPHIS, 
TENN.  •  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  •  NASHVILLE  •  NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 
NEW  HAVE  N  ,  CON  N.  •  NEW  YORK  CITY*  OLD  GREENWICH, 
CONN.  •  OLEAN,  NEW  YORK  •  PATCHOGUE,  LONG  ISLAND 
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JOHN  DAVEY 

Re».U.S.  Pat. Office 


MARTIN  L.  DAVEY,  PRESIDENT 


Connections 


PEORIA,  ILL.  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  •  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PITTS  Fl  ELD,  MASS.  •  PORTLAND,  ME.  •  PRINCETON, 
NEW  JERSEY  •  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  •  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  •  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL.  •  SAVANNAH, 
GEORGIA  •  SCHENECTADY,  NEW  YORK  •  SOUTH  BEND, 
IND.  •  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  •  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  •  STAMFORD, 
CONN.'  SYRACUSE, N.Y.* TOLEDO,  O.*  TORRINGTON, CONN. 
TROY,  N.Y  *UTICA,N.Y  •  WASHINGTON,  DC*  WEST  ORANGE, 
N. J. *WESTPORT, CONN  *  WHEELING,  W.VA. 'WHITE  PLAINS. 
N.Y  •  WILMINGTON,  DEL.*  WORCESTER,  MASS.*  DAVEY  TREE 
EXPERT  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.  •  TORONTO  AND  MONTREAL 
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Aii  Innovation 

•let  d^tctussiiA  at^J-lic  jj-l-pmc^tead 

THE  HOMESTEAD  offers,  for  this  1939, 
an  innovation  in  its  pleasant  daily  service 
of  tea  in  the  Great  Hall,  afternoons.  It's 
now  a  service  that's  free  to  The  Home- 
stead's registered  guests,  and  there's  no 
check  to  pay.  That's  just  another,  and  the 
newest,  of  the  pleasant  dailynesses  of  liv- 
ing at  The  Homestead. 

Charges  here  aren't  based  on  "what  the  traffic  will  bear" 
or  on  how  much  we  can  get  out  of  you.  The  idea,  rather,  is 
to  provide,  in  every  service  and  in  its  every  detail,  a  gracious 
way  of  life,  and  to  try  to  price  it  attractively,  whatever  its 
cost  to  us.  That's  w  hy  The  Homestead  is  a  less  expensive — 
not  a  more  expensive — way  of  living  than  in  your  own  home; 
our  quality  methods  are  all  geared  to  production  in  larger 
volume  than  yours  can  be. 

So  we  deny  that  The  Homestead's  "an  expensive  luxury," 
as  it's  sometimes  said  to  be.  It  isn't  the  cheapest  way  of 
living,  of  course,  nor  is  it  the  cheapest  of  hotels.  It's  or- 
ganized and  operated  for  a  clientele  that  thinks  of  standards 
of  a  way  of  life  rather  than  of  standards  of  costs  and  of  prices. 

That  clientele  and  The  Homestead  pretty  well  understand 
each  other;  they've  been  friends  for  generations. 

You  should  assuredly  see  a  copy  of  The  Homestead's  rates- 
schedules  for  1939.  The  pricings  are  on  a  new  basis  providing 
lowered  rates  (even  below  last  year's)  for  weekly  and  longer 
stays.  Do  make  inquiry  about  it — and  now,  while  your  plans 
for  the  long  season  are  forming. 


Homestead 


New  York  booking  office  in  the 
Rilx-Carlton  Hotel 


Washington  booking  office  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel 


on  all  European  landscape.  This 
completely  changed  the  style,  su- 
perseding the  architectural  type  of 
Europe  with  the  landscape  type  of 
the  Orient,  and  introducing  the 
so-called  English  style  now  desig- 
nated as  "naturalistic."  and  which 
America  has  so  largely  followed. 

To  understand  the  Chinese 
landscape  art,  or  any  form  of 
Chinese  art,  one  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  philosophy  which 
guided  Chinese  thought  and  di- 
rected the  Chinese  civilization 
through  so  many  centuries.  Some- 
what religious  in  aspect,  it  may 
very  briefly  be  summarized  thus: 

Shang-ti,  the  Supreme  Emperor, 
is  over  all  and  above  all.  The  all- 
powerful  breath  of  Shang-ti,  called 
Chi  or  Vital  Essence,  puts  into 
motion  Tai  Chih,  the  Ultimate 
Principle.  This  in  turn  produces 
two  secondary  essences  in  Nature, 
the  Yin  and  the  Vang,  from  which 
spring  all  living  things.  Yin  is  the 
negative,  passive,  or  feminine  ele- 
ment, its  symbols  being  earth  and 
water  and,  its  color  green.  Yang 
is  the  positive,  active,  masculine 
element  and  its  symbols  are 
Heaven  and  the  Sun.  Heaven  is 
represented  materially  as  clouds 
and  its  color  is  blue;  the  Sun  and 
the  Emperor  are  considered  as  one 
with  the  symbolic  color,  yellow. 
In  the  composition  of  forms  and 
colors,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
lights  and  darks,  this  philosophy 
is  expressed  forcefully  and  effec- 
tively— repeated  over  and  over  in 
many  ways. 

Moreover  man  is  considered  as 
only  one  of  all  created  things,  and 
not,  as  in  Western  thought,  the 
Lord  of  the  Universe.  He  mav, 
perhaps  should,  enjoy  nature,  but 
he  must  do  so  sparingly  and  not 
waste  her  bounties:  and  he  should 
disturb  her  as  little  as  possible. 
Natural  scenes  are  to  be  enjoved 
in  their  natural  state  as  typifying 
that  Vital  Principle,  the  essential 
character  that  is  an  immortal  part 
of  life. 

Geomancers  interpreted  the 
facts  of  natural  forces  for  the 
people  and  so  dictated  the  location 
and  the  orientation  of  all  struc- 
tures according  to  this  interpreta- 
tion. Their  power  was  great,  and 
so  cunning  was  their  interpretation 
that  palaces,  temples,  tombs,  and 
other  building  sites,  even  the 
hovels  seem  alwrays  to  be  sightly, 
taking  advantage  of  contours  and 
of  far  views;  seem  never  to  be  badlv 
placed  in  disregard  of  natural  loca- 
tion and  surroundings.  Because  of 
this  dominance  of  a  united,  trained 
group  powerful  enough  to  control 
extensive  landscape  planning, 
there  is  in  the  Chinese  landscape  a 
quality  and  a  unity  of  concept 
found  nowhere  else. 

Also,  in  pre-Revolutionarv  days, 
when  gardens  still  flourished  in 
China,  the  aristocracy  was  one  of 
brains,  and  this  idea  is  still  domi- 
nant, for  a  few  years  of  disorder 
and  attempted  change  cannot 
wholly  destroy  the  innate  ideals 
cherished  through  manv  genera- 
tions. Cultured  life  in  the  past 
fostered  seven  fine  arts  which  re- 


quired for  their  mature  flowering 
peace,  quiet,  congenial  compan- 
ions, and  beautiful  surroundings. 
Thus  the  ideal  residence  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  countrv  place, 
preferably  in  the  hills,  since  "a 
cultured  man  goes  where  he  can 
get  far  views.'-  Consequently  also 
there  was  no  garden  without  at 
least  the  representation  or  sug- 
gestion of  hills  and  streams.  Again, 
this  place  must  represent  or  sug- 
gest natural  scenes  dear  to  trre 
heart  of  the  scholar.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  yearning  to  pos- 
sess a  replica  of  famous  spots,  just 
as  the  lover  of  art  seeks  to  secure 
and  possess  famous  paintings. 

In  his  essay  on  art,  Kuo  Hsi, 
of  the  Sung  dynasty,  said  that 
landscapes  are  of  four  sorts: 
those  suitable  to  walk  through, 
those  pleasant  to  look  at,  those 
suitable  to  ramble  in.  and  those 
fit  to  live  in:  and  that  the  first 
two  were  not  to  be  considered 
equal  to  the  latter  two.  The  land- 
scape that  is  supreme  combines  all 
four  qualities.  It  is  a  landscape 
that  one  may  live  with  and  in; 
that  is  so  much  at  one  with  Nature 
and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of 
suggestion  to  the  scholar  that  it 
can  meet  his  every  mood  and  need. 
It  can  soothe  and  calm  the  spirit, 
stimulate  the  mind  and  thought, 
and  furnish  pleasant,  delightful 
recreation  for  the  body.  Such  was 
the  goal  of  the  landscape  architec- 
ture of  old  China. 

"VI  ow,  viewing  the  whole  range 
^  ^  of  the  subject  of  landscape 
architecture  in  China,  one  might 
distinguish  these  six  types  or 
phases:  (1)  What  might  be 
termed  a  national  plan,  at  least  a 
general  concept  which  embraces 
the  whole  country.  (2)  What 
might  be  called  regional  plans.  (3) 
City  plans.  (4)  Temples,  temple 
compounds,  and  tombs.  (5)  Offi- 
cial buildings  and  residences  of  the 
rulers.  (6)  Pleasure  gardens. 

First,  the  concept  of  a  national 
plan.  Given  a  strongly  imaginative 
fancy  together  writh  a  virile  and 
vivid  symbolism  penetrating  life, 
it  is  logical  to  find  the  expression 
of  everyday  affairs  partaking  of 
metaphor  and  symbol.  When,  in 
their  geography  lessons,  children 
are  told  that  China  is  a  great 
plum-leaf  lying  across  the  face  of 
Asia,  they  are  given  a  powerful 
mental  image  that  persists  through 
life.  Also  there  is  inculcated  a 
pervasive  moral  lesson,  for1  the 
plum  in  China  is  the  national 
flower  and  the  symbol  of  fine  con- 
duct— a  small  tree  that  stands 
staunch  and  firm,  inured  to  the 
wintry  blasts  of  adversity,  putting 
forth  beauty  in  the  face  of  cold 
and  hardship.  It  is  one  of  three 
plants  practically  always  included 
in  a  landscape  scene,  and  knowTi 
as  ''the  three  friends  who  do  not 
fear  cold."  These  are  the  ancient 
wind-twisted  pine,  the  gnarled, 
leafless  branch  of  the  blossoming 
plum,  and  the  lithe  bamboo  which 
bends  and  does  not  break. 

The  great  plum-leaf  that  is 
China  is  enclosed  on  the  north  by 
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In  making  motion  pictures,  costumes  and  furnishings  to  the  smallest  detail  must 
he  authentic.  In  settings  associated  with  those  who  enjoy  the  finer  things  in  life,  Three-Star 
Hennessy  is  always  an  authentic  touch,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  scene  may 
he  laid.  For  the  popularity  of  Three-Star  Hennessy  is  universal  ...  its  quality,  bouquet  and 
"clean"'  taste  make  it  the  preferred  brandy  of  connoisseurs  in  every  land . . .  for  liqueur . . .  for 
mixing.  Distilled  and  bottled  at  Cognac,  France.  JA?  HENNESSY  &  C°  •  Established  1765. 
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ENJOY  HENNESSY  in  a 
Brandy  -  and  -  soda  •  Side  Car 
Brandy  Sour  •  Old  -  Fashioned 
Brandy  Cocktail  •  Stinger  Cocktail 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  : 
SHiirffelin  &  Co.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  IMPORTERS  SINCE  1794 
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YOU  LL  PICK  UP  WHEN  YOU  PACK  UP 

TO  PLAY  IN, 


Put  die  stimulus  of  variety  into  your  summer 
holiday!... come  to  France's  sunny  seaside... 
where  there's  coastal  scenery  to  suit  your  mood 
in  surroundings  to  suit  your  taste  *  The  tem- 
pestuous seas  and  stern  rocks  of  Finistere  and 
Br.rrar.v.  -.v.:  vour  scer.ervrneat*...Deau- 
ville  and  Dinard.  colorful  as  jewels,  flowerv  set- 
ting for  flowering  romance.. .Biarritz,  the  queen 
of  Basque  resorts,  where  cabanas  flare  like 
torches  on  the  sandy  beach. ..fabulous  Cannes,  where  vachts  float  like 
petals  in  an  azure  bowl...heavenlv  Nice  with  its  palms  and  gardens 
ir.c  sr.ow-carpec  Alps  =5  r-ackgrour.i  *  From  :r.e  golden  co^sti  0: 
Picardv  to  the  broad-bosomed  sands  of  the  Riviera... /Ae  season  by  the 
sea  is  on!.. .social  activities  to  swell  your  calendar  to  bursting... and 
rascu-.arir.g  :r:r>  m:o  :r.e  French  ccur.m >:cle. 

40^o  REDUCTION  IN  RAILROAD  FARES 


er  j.lW  miles 
'.expensive  vil- 


Rirr.r.e  tr.rcjc 

of  picturesque  coast  line . . .  luxurv  resorts 
lages.  Your  travel  agency  has  informative  descriptive  booklets. 

French  National  Railroads,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


a  vast,  incredibly  extensive  and 
massive  wall,  its  sinuous  lines 
writhing  over  the  mountains  and 
the  vallevs  like  a  great  dragon 
guarding  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  flowerv  kingdom.  South  of 
the  Great  Wall  the  kingdom — con- 
sidered the  center  of  the  universe 
— «as  divided  into  five  regions, 
each  with  its  holy  mountain.  This 
corresponds  to  an  ancient  Taoist 
(and  also  a  later  Buddhist)  con- 
cept which  conceived  of  the  uni- 
verse as  a  holv  citadel,  four- 
square, with  four  doors,  and  four 
corner  towers — the  four  directions 
of  heaven — and  a  fifth,  the  center, 
representing  the  third  dimension. 

The  regional  plans,  representing 
the  second  phase,  center  particu- 
larly- around  Peiping.  Here,  for 
500  vears  or  more,  was  the  seat  of 
government,  the  official  residence 
of  the  rulers,  and.  if  vou  please, 
again  the  center  of  the  universe. 

The  third  division  is  that  of  city- 
plans,  which  appear  rather  similar 
evervwhere.  being  square  or  rec- 
tangular, with  four  gates — per- 
haps more,  never  less — four  cor- 
ner towers,  and  temples  in  the 
center  except  that  in  Peiping  the 
imperial  palace  is  the  center  and 
the  temples  are  subsidiarv.  Passing 
through  the  south  gate  of  Peiping. 
one  finds  himself  on  the  broad 
avenue  on  the  main  axis  of  the 
Forbidden  City,  on  either  side  of 
which  lie  the  ancient  temples  of 
Heaven  and  of  Agriculture.  The  cm- 
is  criss-crossed  bv  nine  chief  ave- 
nues, at  the  intersections  of  which 
are  found  very  colorful  and  inter- 
esting pail  on  or  memorial  arches 
of  wood  and  lacquer.  Like  the 
palace  enclosure,  the  temples  of 
Heaven  and  of  Agriculture  are 
also  rectangular  with  massive  walls 
and  gates,  all  oriented  true  north 
and  south.  Each  enclosure  is  a 
grove  of  ancient  sophora  or  cedar 
trees,  a  park  within  high  walls.  At 
the  temple  of  Heaven  there  lies, 
within  this  park,  another  area 
surrounded  bv  walls  which  is  again 
divided  into  three  walled-in 
squares.  In  the  first  of  these  is 
found  the  surpassingly  beautiful 
Altar  of  Heaven — a  round  altar  in 
a  square  enclosure,  svmbolic  of 
Heaven  and  of  man.  The  other  two 
squares  also  contain  circular  build- 
ings, differing  slightlv  from  one 
another  and  serving  the  ritual  of 
the  annual  ceremonies  connected 
therewith.  This  plan,  with  its  very 
ancient  symbolism  and  form  is  the 
repetition  of  the  old  Taoist  for- 
mula of  the  square  with  four  doors, 
four  corner  towers,  and.  of  course, 
the  central  feature. 

These  illustrate  the  fourth  phase 
of  landscape  art  and  are  similar 
in  all  temples,  temple  compounds, 
and  tombs.  The  structures  em- 
bedded in  groves  of  trees  indicate 
the  unity  of  man  with  nature, 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Chinese  philosophv.  and  tvpifies 
his  dependence  upon  nature.  Tem- 
poral power  is  of  man:  dignity  is 
relative  to  human  values:  pomp 
and  circumstance  are  definitely 
finite,  and  these  are  properlv  ex- 
pressed by  set,  formal,  obviously 


man-made  patterns.  Thus  the  lav- 
out  is  formal  although  the  plant 
growth  is  free  and  natural,  that  is. 
not  clipped  nor  forced  into  unnat- 
ural forms.  Also  the  element  of 
time  is  consciouslv  included  bv 
means  of  distance  and  repetition 
of  units. 

The  official  palaces  are  the  fifth 
phase  and  here,  as  in  the  temples, 
there  is  found  the  formalitv  ex- 
pressive of  high  power  and  great 
dignity,  and  Oriental  magnifi* 
cence.  Here  the  Emperor,  being 
the  earthlv  representative  of  a 
higher  potentate,  was  surrounded 
by  a  sculptured  multitude  of  svm- 
bols  and  allegories  to  keep  him 
ever  in  mind  of  his  duties  to 
Heaven  and  to  man.  of  the  lines  of 
right  conduct  and  right  action. 
The  Forbidden  City,  which  housed 
the  Emperor  and  his  immediate 
household,  was  actually  a  small 
city  in  itself,  housing,  we  are  told, 
some  two  thousand  souls.  Its  lay- 
out was  a  gridiron  with  a  powerful 
central  axis  extending  from  north 
to  south,  the  chief  palace  buildings 
and  their  courts  alternating  along 
its  whole  length.  Viewing  this  For- 
bidden City,  even  in  its  decav. 
one  is  amazed  by  its  elegance. 

But  if  one  is  amazed  at  the  un- 
dreamed-of splendor  of  the  official 
palace,  he  is  no  less  delighted  and 
charmed  with  the  near-bv  pleas- 
ure gardens,  comprising  the  sixth 
and  last  phase.  Outside  the  For- 
bidden City  lies  another  enclosure 
within  which  are  found  great  gar- 
dens. The  enclosure  is  rectangular, 
surrounded  by  the  usual  high  walls 
with  four  gates,  and  with  water 
the  central  feature — again  the 
Taoist  formula.  But  here  the  cen- 
tral feature  is  a  pond  or  lake  rather 
than  a  temple  or  a  palace,  and  in 
the  pond  there  is  an  islet.  Sur- 
rounding the  pond  inside  the  walls 
are  trees  and  plants  among  which 
paths  meander  from  place  to  place. 
Small,  subordinate  enclosures  con- 
ceal special  gardens,  rockeries,  and 
various  features  in  all  of  which 
man  s  use  of  the  area  is  obvious. 

A  similar  arrangement  on  a 
larger  scale  may  be  seen  in 
the  Summer  Palace  gardens  which 
lie  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  city. 
Here  again  is  found  the  square  en- 
closure with  a  central  pond  and 
islet.  White  marble  balustrades 
border  the  lake,  a  covered  corridor 
extends  along  one  side,  a  lotus- 
filled  stream  with  marble  bridges, 
rocks  of  fantastic  form,  pavilions, 
pagodas,  all  mingle  with  the  trees 
and  plants  of  the  park  and  the 
water  to  create  fine  pictorial  effects. 

Manv  smaller  gardens  exist — 
though  thev  cannot  be  so  easilv 
located — all  alike  in  the  major 
plan  elements  although  thev  differ 
widelv  in  execution  and  detail.  In 
them  is  exhibited  a  plavfulness 
and  lightness  of  mood  in  fine  har- 
monv  with  their  function.  Outer 
walls  are  massive,  forbidding,  un- 
scalable, plastered,  colored,  and 
stuck  full  of  broken  glass,  but  also 
interesting,  for  all  are  topped  bv  a 
foot  or  two  of  open  pattern  in  tile- 
work  and  often  they  are  capped 
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AND  SUPERB  SERVICE  IS  ONE  REASON  I  ALWAYS  GO  HAPAG  ■  LLOYD ! " 


FROM  Hapag-Lloyd  Commuters  you 
will  learn  about  the  deep  and  satis- 
fying enjoyment  of  an  Atlantic  crossing 
to  Europe.  They  form  a  majority  of 
Hapag-Lloyd  passengers  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  these  lines  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  art  of  pleasing.  This  year,  go 
Hapag-Lloyd  — then  you,  too,  will  want 
to  repeat  your  trip  many,  many  times. 


These ninegreat  ships  provide  Luxury. Speed, Com- 
fort, in  frequent  sailings  with  arrivals  of  clocklike 
precision  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  Germany. 

BREMEN  •  EUROPA  •  Giant  Lloyd  Expresses 
to  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Bremen,  with  the 
swift  COLUMBUS  adding  calls  at  Ireland. 
NEW  YORK  •  HAMBURG  .  DEUTSCHLAND  • 
HANSA  •  Popular  Hapag  "Famous  Four"  to 
Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg,  frequently 
adding  Ireland.  ST.  LOUIS  •  BERLIN  •  Our  low- 
est rate  liners.  Germany  via  Galway-Southampton. 


YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT,  or 


HAMBURG -AMERICAN  LINE  •  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 


57  Broadway  669  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y.  [H^P] 


(north] 
IllovdJ 


Offices  and  Agencies  in  Principal 
Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 


YOUR 
TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 


The  1939  edition  of  "Your  Trip 
To  Europe"  is  now  available.  Send 
coupon  for  this  230 -page  book 
of  helpful  information  about 
European  and  trans-Atlantic  travel. 


Hamburg-American  Line 
North   German  Lloyd 
57  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  25  cents  (stamps  accepted)  for  the 
revised  1939  edition  of  the  230-page  travel 
book,  "Your  Trip  To  Europe". 
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You  can  change  your  surroundings  as  quickly 
as  your  mood.  The  majestic  grandeur  of 
towering  crags  is  but  a  few  hours  delightful 
ride  from  the  calm  and  intimate  beauty  of 
the  lake  country.  Whatever  your  vacation 
desire  .  .  .  you  will  find  it  in  Switzerland! 

•  Take  advantage  of  the  extraordinary  fare  reductions 
granted  to  foreign  guests  for  a  stay  of  6  days  or  more. 
See  Switzerland  as  it  should  be  seen.  Visit  beautiful 
Geneva,  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  .  .  .  the  Bernese 

ObERLAND  .  .  .  INTERXAKEN  and  up  to  theJUNGFRAUJOCH 
(11,340  feet  a/s).  Then  visit  the  picturesque  old  cities  of 
Berne  and  Thun  .  .  .  Proceed  over  the  Loetschberg 
Line  into  another  World  ...  the  Furka-Oberalp  and 
Zermatt-Gornergrat  regions  with  the  Matterhorn, 
so  grandiose  and  unique;  Lugano-Locarno,  floral  para- 
dise of  the  sunny  Swiss  Italian  lake  section,  and  Lucerne, 
Switzerland's  holiday  capital,  and  its  famous  lake  and 

mountain  district  with  Engelberg,  Rigi  and  the  Pilatus 

as  dominant  features. 


FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


NO  VISAS- 
NO  MONEY 
FORMALITIES 

Ask  your  travel 
agent  or  write  for 
booklet  C-2 


with  glazed-tile  roofing.  Above 
them  wave  the  green  tops  of  the 
trees  within — all  the  passer-by 
may  ever  see  of  the  gardens  them- 
selves. Even  the  opening  of  the 
gates  is  protected  by  a  screen 
around  which  one  must  pass  on 
entering.  The  superstitious  say 
this  bars  the  evil  spirits  who  can- 
not turn  corners;  the  discerning 
observe  that  it  bars  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  curious  and  unfriendly. 
In  the  poorer  quarters  it  is  some- 
times plain,  woven  of  bamboo  or 
branches  but  made  interesting  by 
potted  plants  set  in  front  and  sil- 
houetted against  it;  in  homes  of 
wealth  and  affluence  it  may  be  or- 
namented with  medallions  of 
glazed  terra-cotta  or  with  sculp- 
tured plaques;  in  the  imperial 
grounds  at  Pei-Hai  is  the  most 
famous  one  of  all  made  entirely  of 
glazed  terra-cotta  with  nine  great 
dragons  in  gay  colors  squirming 
over  it. 

Leaving  the  dirty,  narrow  lanes 
outside,  we  pass  around  the  gate- 
screen  to  an  interior  of  mystery 
and  enchantment,  of  light  and 
laughter.  The  square  enclosure  is 
divided  variously  into  many 
smaller  areas  and  courts  separated 
by  more  walls  which  are  ornate 
and  decorative,  pierced  by  grill- 
work  with  a  good-luck  or  happi- 
ness ideograph,  by  lattice  of  terra- 
cotta, or  by  tiny  windows  shaped 
like  conventionalized  flowers  and 
fruits.  Often  delicate,  elaborate 
carvings  and  patterns  face  their 
surfaces.  Paths  through  the  areas 
may  be  laid  in  pebble  patterns, 
frequently  quaint,  like  a  row  of 
potted  plants,  or  amusing,  like  a 
caravan  of  camels  forever  stepping 
along.  Doors  are  of  entrancing 
shapes — circles,  octagonals,  key- 
holes or  leaves,  Shang  and  Ming 
vases,  and  snuff-bottles.  If  so  sim- 
ple a  form  as  a  rectangle  be  used 
for  a  garden  door,  its  frame  at 
least  will  be  embellished  with 
plant  or  animal  motifs. 

Weird,  contorted,  water-worn 
rocks  are  much  used,  sometimes 
treated  as  sculpture  and  set  on  a 
well-modeled  base:  sometimes 
thought  of  as  petrified  plant  forms 
and  set  in  huge  jars  or  pots;  some- 
times piled  in  great  awe-inspiring 
heaps  for  their  deep  shadows  or  to 
form  cool,  gloomy  caverns  or 
tricky  labyrinths.  Thus  even  in 
the  pleasure  gardens  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  opposing  forces  of 
nature,  the  duality  of  all  things. 

The  scale  is  usually  quite  inti- 
mate, never  extensive,  yet  the  ar- 
rangement and  use  of  space  are 
such  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
considerable  extent.  Every  turn  is 
made  to  show  a  new  and  different 
scene  until  the  superposition  of 
pictures  deceives  one.  And  always 
one  may  find  symbolism  present, 
from  the  drums  or  the  guardian 
dogs  of  stone  outside  the  doors, 
through  every  detail  of  carving 
and  rock  and  plant.  Even  the 
roofs  of  colored,  glazed  tile  have 
significance  beyond  the  gayety  and 
brilliance  they  add  to  the  scene.  A 
yellow  roof  indicated  a  royal  resi- 
dence, since  none  but  a  represent- 
ative of  Heaven  might  use  the  im- 


perial yellow:  blue  tile  are  found 
on  temples  and  religious  enclos- 
ures, while  the  homes  of  the  nobil- 
ity were  topped  with  green,  the 
color  of  man.  Of  course,  all  this 
discussion  of  symbolism  applies 
only  to  the  developments  of  the 
past.  The  younger  generation  has 
forgotten  or  never  learned  its  lan- 
guage and  meaning.  Modern  work 
is  a  more  or  less  clumsy  fumbling 
with  materials  and  forms  devoid 
of  subtleties,  impressed  only  with 
the  hard  facts  of  existence. 

Tx  every  garden,  as  already  noted, 
were  found  rocks  and  water. 
If  possible,  water  entered  the  gar- 
den from  the  east  and  flowed 
quietly,  or  lay  calmly  in  lake  or 
pond.  One  crossed  water  to  enter 
the  garden,  one  viewed  water  from 
the  pavilions,  water  was  the  center 
of  the  whole.  For  various  reasons 
rushing  water  was  considered  un- 
desirable within  the  garden  area. 
Where  floods  have  been  so  fre- 
quent and  disastrous,  it  is  not  hard 
to  comprehend  that  rushing  water 
might  be  associated  with  catas- 
trophe, disorder,  and  misfortune. 
But  quiet  pools,  without  such  dire 
associations,  might  be  enjoyed.  If 
the  garden  were  too  small  for  lake 
or  pond,  there  would  at  least  be  a 
large  bowl  or  bowls  of  lotus  or  a 
series  of  containers  holding  odd 
goldfish.  The  high  lights  of  the 
water  surface  and  the  reflections  in 
its  mirror  face,  the  water  plants, 
and  other  life  were  all  important. 
The  garden  was  the  retreat  of  a 
scholar  seeking  quiet  meditation. 

The  plants — trees,  shrubs,  flow- 
ers— were  arranged  mostly  in 
groups  and  masses  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  scene,  for  a  natural  effect, 
not  as  of  value  in  and  for  them- 
selves. Many  flowering  trees  were 
used,  particularly  fruit  trees — 
plum,  peach,  cherry,  quince, 
loquat,  and  so  on;  also  the  ginkgo, 
the  silver-barked  pine,  the  em- 
press-tree (Paulownia),  and  the 
scholar-tree,  each  of  which  spoke 
a  language  to  the  initiate.  For  cen- 
turies these  trees  have  been  in- 
vested with  such  meaning:  litera- 
ture and  painting  are  filled  with 
references  to  it,  and  every  garden 
of  any  pretension  included  one  or 
all  in  the  various  scenes  laid  out. 
Special  flowers  like  the  chrysan- 
themum or  the  Moutan  peony 
were  grown  in  pots  or  cultivated 
in  small  areas  set  apart  for  such 
collections,  since  the  effects  of 
nature  or  its  suggestion  were  pre- 
ferred for  the  majority  of  sceries. 

Walking,  except  by  the  lowest 
classes,  was  unheard  of,  so  the 
gardens  were  arranged  to  be  en- 
joyed sitting  down.  For  each  and 
every  fine  view  there  was  a 
pavilion  or  shelter,  or  seats  so 
located  as  to  give  the  best  vista, 
where  one  might  sit  and  enjoy  the 
beauty.  Often  the  rambling  walks 
leading  from  place  to  place  were 
roofed  over  for  considerable  dis- 
tances so  that  one  might  saunter 
out  to  some  favorite  spot  despite 
the  weather. 

The  real  distinction  of  the 
Chinese  gardens  lies  in  that  pro- 
found feeling  for  nature  inherent 
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(  onto  on  out  to  a  ranch... 


for  our  free  Ranch  Album. 
\  ress  —  H.  M.  Fletcher, 
C,  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
7ifth  A  ve.,  Netv  York  City, 
■  E.  Nelson,  Passenger 
ic  Manager,  262  Northern 
he  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


in  f/te  Atxmliota,,  Wt/oininq  T^oc/zleA. 

Where  you  can  ride  mountain  trails  ...  go  to 
roundups  and  rodeos . . .  loaf  in  the  sun . . .  fish  and 
hunt . .  .  swap  yarns  around  a  campfire  and  sing 
"Home  on  the  Range"  under  a  sky  full  of  stars. 

On  a  ranch  in  the  Rockies  your  vacation  will 
be  more  than  just  a  shift  of  scenery.  You'll  wear 
different  clothes  (you'll  look  swell  in  a  ten  gal- 
lon hat!).  You'll  meet  people  who  talk  another 
language  (you'll  like  the  straight- forward, 


friendly  ways  of  ranchers).  You'll  enjoy  a 
change  so  complete  you'll  come  back  feeling 
ready  for  anything,  brand  new ! 

There  are  all  types  of  ranches  in  the  Northwest 
and  Northern  Pacific  knows  them  intimately. 
We'll  give  you  exact,  dependable  information,  so 
you'll  be  sure  about  everything  before  you  start. 
And  remember,  a  Dude  Ranch  Vacation  begins 
on  the  North  Coast  Limited,  Northern  Pacific's 
crack  transcontinental  train. 


"Come  and  it? 

The  dinner  bell  is  "sweet  music"  on  a 
Ranch.  The  keen  mountain  air  sharp- 
ens appetites  and  there's  plenty  of  good, 
wholesome  food  to  satisfy  them.  And 
sleep  .  .  .  you'll  s'eep  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  life!  And  come  back 
"made  over"  after  a  vacation  on  a  ranch. 
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one  of  .Yeir  Zealand's 
•  •  many  amazing  lakes, 
abounding  in  fighting  moun- 
tain trout  .  .  .  TROL  T,  mind 
you.  that  frequently  tceigh 
up  to  FIFTEEM  POUNDS! 


TO  ROD  and  REEL 

To  -port-men.  the  limpid  lake*  and  cr^-tul 
streams  of  New  Zealand  are  miracle  waters ; 
for.  with  a  kind  of  magic,  they  breed  trout 
of  unbelievable  size.  If  your  catch  isn't 
more  than  14  inches  long,  you  throw  it 
back  and  cast  once  more.  Fighting  fish 
only  is  the  code! 

In  the  choicest  area-,  only  fly  fishing  is 
allowed.  Each  section,  quickly  reached  by 
rail  or  motor,  has  its  Lodge,  comfortably 
appointed  and  in  charge  of  a  genial  host 
who.  a  sport-man  himself,  can  always  tell 
you  where  '"the  biggest  are  biting  the  best 
If  you  want  to  vary  >  our  sport.  New  Zealand 
will  oblige  you  with  hunting,  deep-sea  fish- 
ing, anything  you  like. 

Luxurious  liners  make  the  voyage  in  13 
days  from  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  with  stops  at  fascinating 
Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji. 


See  your  Travel  Agent  for  facts  about  low 
fares,  favorable  exchange,  and  the  many 
attractions  of  New  Zealand.  Or  write: 


NEW    ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT 

6O6-C  So.  Hill  St,  Los  Angeles  Calif, 
or  3:iO-C  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  2,  Canada 


WORLD   IN  ITSELF 


in  the  people  and  in  the  subjective 
attitude  of  those  who  created 
them.  Here  too  is  the  evidence  of 
fine  and  expressive  craftsmanship 
not  vet  overpowered  by  mass  pro- 
duction, an  individuality  whose 
onlv  outlet  for  many  years  was  in 
these  more  intimate  and  private 
scenes;  of  a  joy  in  nature  and  a 
pride  of  possession  which  can 
only  belong  to  those  who  have  a 
garden  and  who  have  learned 
therebv  to  enjoy  the  pure  pleas- 
ures afforded  by  Nature  at  her 
finest.  They  express  an  attitude 
toward  life  quite  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Occident  and  so  they  may 
not  be  copied  successfully  in  the 
W  est.  Nevertheless  they  expound 
manv  lessons  and  the  West  can 
learn  much  of  value  from  them. 

Yerv  brieflv  summarized,  these 
are  trie  main  facts  to  remember 
with  reference  to  Chinese  gardens 
as  thev  are.  or  were: 

1.  Location — determined  bv  the 
jerig-shui  (literally  wind-water; 
essentially,  the  topography).  2. 
Orientation — invariablv  north- 
south:  exceptions  are  rare  and  due 
onlv  to  natural  forces.  3.  Form — an 
enclosed  square  with  a  central  fea- 
ture— usually  a  pond  or  lake.  4. 
Area — small  and  closely  associated 
with  scale.  5.  Function — for  con- 
templation, meditation,  and  pleas- 
ure in  nature.  6.  Character — 
scenes  of  nature  suggestive  to  the 
scholar  (preferably  famous  places 
in  China).  7.  Execution — sym- 
bolic, suggestive:  had  strong  per- 
sonality and  showed  really  ex- 
cellent craftsmanship. 

The  tri-polis  of 
ancient  fame 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

water  supported  a  lighthouse,  on 
the  eastern  stood  a  pretty  little 
Doric  temple  where  the  sailors 
performed  their  propitiatory  rites 
before  putting  out  to  sea.  or  per- 
haps because  they  were  putting 
in  from  a  long  voyage.  The  quays 
are  well  preserved  and  of  several 
types  and,  if  you  have  sensibly 
worn  stout  walking  shoes,  it  is 
well  worth  tramping  through  the 
swamps  to  the  port  that  you  may 
climb  its  landing  steps  and  with- 
out too  great  a  tax  on  your 
memory  of  history  or  your  imag- 
ination, relive  the  life  of  this  great 
sea-coast  city  of  two  thousand 
years  ago.  You  will  leave  Leptis 
Magna  reluctantly  and  wonder 
over  and  over  again  how  such  sig- 
nificant beauty  can  have  escaped 
those  tourists  who  "do"  ruins  with 
such  relish  and  make  ancient 
places  obnoxious  "sights."  They 
will  track  it  down,  never  fear,  for 
Leptis  Magna  is  truly  a  tourist's 
find,"  but  you  have  had  your 
"  tip"  far  enough  in  advance  to 
avoid  them  if  you  wish. 

From  an  archeological  point-of- 
view  the  Roman  remains  at  Sabra- 
tha  are  scarcely  less  important 
than  those  at  Leptis.  It  is  about 
two  hours  motor  trip  from  Tripoli, 
and  a  day  is  needed  for  visiting 
the  site,  seeing  the  museum  and 
the  huge  mosaic  floor.  The  road 


follows  the  sea  almost  continuously 
and  passes  through  some  of  the 
most  luxuriant  oases  in  the  whole 
of  Tripoli,  with  such  ancient 
names  as  Zanzur,  Saiad,  and  Sor- 
man.  However,  we  had  grumbled 
at  having  to  waste  a  whole  day 
and  a  half  in  Tripoli  and  now  we 
grumbled  that  they  had  given  us 
no  time  to  see  Sabratha.  However, 
I  gathered  the  photographs  that 
you  see  here,  as  well  as  got  myself 
worked  up  to  feverish  excitement 
over  going  down  into  the  Libyan 
desert,  particularly  to  Gadames,  a 
very  quaint  city  which  stands  al- 
most at  the  doors  of  the  Hamada 
and  the  desert,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  wondrously  beautiful  oasis, 
and  celebrated  for  its  underground 
streets,  for  no  women  are  allowed 
on  the  streets.  One  reaches  Gad- 
ames by  a  lavishly  appointed 
motor  bus,  one  of  those  super  de- 
luxe ones  I've  always  had  a  yen 
to  ride  in.  if  not  own  outright.  The 
hotel  you  may  judge  by  the  photo- 
graphs I've  included  to  tantalize 
myself  with.  Surely  more  fun  than 
one's  own  safari,  I  should  say. 

Gadames,  of  course,  is  only  one 
of  many  fascinating  treks  one  can 
take  into  the  desert  oases.  A  month 
in  Libya  would  be  little  enough 
to  see  just  the  "high  spots'"  and 
I  can  imagine  no  finer  vacation 
than  making  the  luxurious  L'addan 
Hotel  in  Tripoli  my  headquarters 
and  when  I  tired  of  lounging, 
bathing,  and  gambling,  getting 
away  from  it  all,  off  into  the 
desert.  Late  autumn  is  suppos- 
edly a  fine  season,  but  I  should 
take  spring  personally,  though 
they  strongly  urge  one  to  travel 
inland  only  during  the  winter. 

Getting  to  Libya  is  easy  from 
almost  any  point  in  Italy.  By  plane 
it  is  little  more  than  four  hours. 
By  boat,  three  days  from  Naples. 
Boats  from  Genoa  make  stops  at 
Syracuse.  Palermo,  or  Malta.  One 
can  come  from  Tunis.  The  Italian 
Line  has  a  special  Spring  Cruise 
which  includes  Tripoli  in  its  itine- 
rary— but  does  not  allow  enough 
time!  "  The  last  tender  will  leave 
from  the  quay  of  the  Castello  on 

 "  and  no  matter  what  the 

date,  it  will  be.  I'm  sure,  entirely 
too  soon  for  you. 

Sport  Cavalcade 
of  trie  states 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

started  to  come  up  in  a  series 
of  stout  puffs.  The  air  f;rew 
colder  and  foam  lay  in  little 
frosty  tufts  along  the  shore.  I 
crawled  out  to  stamp  my  feet  a 
bit,  and  blow  on  my  hands.  "Look 
out,"  the  Cap'n  called  and  I 
crouched  among  the  rushes  while 
a  single  bluebill  whipped  down 
the  shoreline,  then  swerved  to  join 
a  mighty  "raft"  out  on  -the  sound. 
Kicking  among  empty  shells  which 
carpeted  the  earth  about,  I  dis- 
covered the  harsh-toothed  skull  of 
some  marine  dragon  named  **a 
danged  ol"  ovster-toad."  I  watched 
Canada  geese  drift  far,  high 
through  the  skv  to  settle  on  a  dis- 
tant bar  which  rang  with  honks 
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BYPATHS  OF  BEAUTY 
BECKON  YOU  TO  .  .  . 


m 


Romance  and  beauty  have  a  rendezvous  with  you 
this  summer  in  Germany!  They  will  greet  you 
from  the  ancient  historic  castles  that  crown  the 
vineyards  and  beautiful  scenery  along  the  Rhine. 
Merrily  you  will  meet  them  in  friendly  old  Munich, 
and  heartily  you  will  hail  them  'mid  Heidelberg's 
charming  history.  They  live  in  the  legends  that  lurk 
in  the  cool  depths  of  the  Black  Forest  —  or  peek 
for  an  instant  from  a  dream  castle  or  a  picture-book 
peasant  town.  Their  company  is  yours  as  you  harken 
to  the  throbbing  song  of  the  waves  playing  on  the 
North  and  Baltic  Sea  beaches  ...  as  your  motor 
hums  its  music  on  the  broad  Autobahnen — speed- 
ing your  trip  through  the  green  countryside.  Berlin,  a 
fascinating,  dynamic  metropolis ..  .Vienna,  the  gay 
carefree  waltz  city  of  the  world  immortalized  by 
Strauss  .  .  .  Dresden  with  her  art,  Nuremberg  with 
her  toy-houses ...  the  lakes,  mountains  and  inns  of 
the  German  Alps  where  you  can  ski  and  tobog- 
gan right  into  summer!  The  flowers  and  gardens  of 
world-famous  spas:  —  Karlsbad,  Nauheim,  Wies- 
baden, Kissingen.  All  these  add  their  bright  beck- 
oning .  .  .  They  entice  and  welcome  you  to  gay 
Germany.  Heed  their  call!  Germany  is  the  place  to 
go  for  an  idyllic  vacation. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  RAILROAD  FARES 

"TRAVEL  MARKS"  SAVE  ABOUT 

These  reductions  to  foreign  visitors  afford 
remarkable  savings,  while  courtesy  and  friendli- 
ness add  to  the  joy  of  fine,  inexpensive  living. 


Consult  your  Travel  Agent,  and  write  for  Booklets 


GERMAN    RAILROADS    INFORMATION  OFFICE 
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VyTHETHER  you  prefer  an  auto- 
W  loader,  a  pump  gun,  an  over- 
and-under  or  a  regular  double, 
you'll  find  your  right  gun  for  skeet 
here.  Each  of  these  guns  is  a  leader 
in  its  class,  each  the  choice  of  raanv 
outstanding  shooters.  They've  all 
got  the  superb  balance  that  has  a 
way  of  smoothing  out  your  swing 
and  boosting  your  scores. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  high  guns  at 
the  next  shoot  you  attend.  Notice 
how  many  of  them  win  with  Rem- 


ington guns.  Champions  know — 
"If  it's  Remington,  it's  right!" 

See  these  four  guns  at  your  deal- 
er's, or  write  Department  BB-1,  for 
complete  information  and  litera- 
ture. Remington  Arms  Company, 
Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Remington 


and  nasal  quackings.  This-hyeah 
blind  wa'nt  much  good  fo'  geese. 
I  learned.  If  I'd  wanted  to  go 
after  honkers  we'd'a'  went  to  the 
othah  side. 

A  trio  of  pintails  was  zooming 
toward  the  blind.  The  drakes  and 
little  brown  hen  had  spied  our 
dee-coys.  And  though  pintails  too 
often  will  spurn  the  glamor  of 
painted  blocks,  these  three  lifted 
eloquently  in  their  flight.  They 
swung  about  in  a  wide,  wide  circle 
and  were  coming  back.  I  saw  the 
stretched  neck  and  the  tilted  head 
of  one  bird,  as  they  winnowed 
over.  I  heard  the  sleek  whisper  of 
wings  as  they  came  about  again. 
Then  while  I  crouched  down  lower 
than  one  whose  rounded  silhouette 
is  that  of  the  late  thirties  should 
try  to  crouch,  I  heard  the  click- 
click  of  hammers  being  cocked  on 
the  Cap'n's  ancient  ten-bore.  Sud- 
denly the  game  was  sweeping  at  us 
at  full  tilt,  and  the  December  sun 
shone  bright  on  the  brown  velvet 
throat  of  one  pretty  drake.  Cap'n 
Hoffman  was  up,  and  I  was  up  too, 
and  both  of  our  guns  were  roar- 
ing at  the  stooling  birds.  My  tar- 
get folded  in  his  flight,  like  a 
stricken  plane,  and  somehow  I 
knew  that  his  fellow  had  done  the 
same,  though  smoke  from  the 
Sho 'man's  blast  blew  thick  across 
my  eyes.  We  fired  together,  did 
the  Cap'n  and  I,  at  the  hen  which 
flared  and  bored  like  light  into  the 
sky.  And  as  one  giant  boom  rolled 
off  across  the  bay,  a  broken  white 
feather  and  some  silky  down 
puffed  out,  and  the  duck  dropped 
down  quite  dead. 

"Now,"  declared  Guide  Hoff- 
man when  he'd  retrieved  the  kill, 
"now  we've  got  something.  Sprigs 
ain't  much  like  whifflahs  when  it 
comes  to  eatin'.  They  ain't  a  bet- 
tah  duck  swims  than  a  sprig. 
Canvasbacks  ain't  no  bettah,  an' 
black  ducks  ain't  eithah,  though 
th'  South  Islandahs  off  theah,  that 
sells  'em  in  th'  mah'ket,  get  mo' 
fo'  big  ducks  like  them  than  thev 
do  fo'  sprigs." 

I  asked  about  those  South 
Island  folk  who  in  these  days  of 
clean  conservation,  persist  in  mar- 
ket-hunting. ("South"  Island  isn't 
quite  right;  but  it's  close  enough, 
as  anv  game- warden  will  tell  you.) 
My  companion's  face  grew  red 
with  anger  at  mere  mention  of 
their  doings. 

"They  mostly  trap  'em,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Some  places  thevah.  thev 
still  use  five  o'  six  gun-bar'ls 
welded  togethah  an'  fired  with  a 
fuse.  Thev  kill  hundreds  o'  ducks 
at  a  shot  with  a  outfit  like  that. 
But  th'  Federal  wah'dens  git 
aroun'  so  much  nowadays  that 
they've  got  kind  o'  shy  about 
shootin'.  Mostly  thev  trap  'em 
now,  in  big  wire  pens  on  baited 
watah.  An'  thev  don'  do  much  o" 
that  till  th'  shootin'  season  is 
closed,  o'  befo'  it  opens. 

"Yeah,"  he  went  on  with  heat, 
"they're  a  bad  bunch,  them  fel- 
lahs. They've  ruined  th'  trappin' 
bv  huntin'  mink  out  o'  season. 
They  chase  'em  out  o'  th'  mah'shes 
with  dogs,  an'  kill  'em  with  clubs 
befo'  th'  fur  is  prime.  I  don't  even 


bothah  to  set  out  mink-traps  any 
mo'  on  account  of  it. 

"But  I  don'  blame  them  fellahs 
fo'  trappin'  ducks  an'  sellin'  'em 
in  Baltimo',  half  as  much  as  I 
blame  th'  rich  people  that  buy  'em 
to  eat,"  he  declared.  "Th"  Island- 
ahs are  onlv  doin'  what  theh  pap- 
pvs  brought  'em  up  to  do.  Thev're 
ignorant  as  hell.  But  th'  people 
that  calls  theirselves  spo'tsmen. 
that  buy  duck  in  th'  clubs  an' 
such,  are  th'  ones  that  are  really 
to  blame  fo'  mahket-huntin'.""! 
agreed  with  the  Cap'n  to  the  bot- 
tom of  my  boots,  and  I  am  sure 
that  vou  do  too. 

It  was  noon,  then,  so  we  poled 
over  to  white  Miss  Wenona  in  the 
skiff.  We  drank  hot  black  coffee 
from  a  smoked-up  pot  and  ate 
thick  slices  of  "scrabble."  We 
feasted  off  cold  biscuits  covered 
with  "spread";  and  ovster-cake. 
which  is  a  delectable  thing  of 
fresh  seafood  fried  in  thick  batter. 
Most  people  in  these  latter  show- 
off  days  speak  of  oyster  cake, 
the  Cap'n  said,  but  the  proper 
and  venerable  Eastern  Sho'  name, 
is  "oyster  flitters."  And  just  as  I 
prefer  flitters  to  cakes  anv  dav,  I 
also  would  choose  such  juicv  ovs- 
ters  as  we  now  dipped  up  to  eat 
from  beds  beside  the  boat — yea, 
choose  them  in  preference  to  the 
smuggest  bivalve  that  ever  was 
swaddled  in  exquisite  napery  and 
cracked  ice. 

We  were  back  in  the  blind.  The 
wind  had  died.  The  tide  was  com- 
ing in,  whacking  gentlv  at  the  glis- 
tening sides  of  the  decoys.  Ducks 
were  moving  more  freely  than 
they'd  done  when  the  day  was 
younger.  Little  butterballs  flut- 
tered up  and  down  their  off- 
shore highwavs  crving  crr-rruck, 
cr-rrruck!  A  flat  loon  flew  above 
our  heads,  and  ever  and  again 
there  were  pairs  and  flocks  of 
broadbill  trading  back  and  forth, 
far  out.  The  Cap'n  had  allowed 
that  we  might  get  some  shots  if 
the  weather  would  cam.  He'd 
opined  that  ca'm  seas  and  flood 
tide  are  the  proper  formula  for 
happv  Chesapeake  shooting — ex- 
cept of  course  in  winter  weather  of 
the  icy  sort.  "Ducks,"  he'd  de- 
clared, "are  always  mo'  careless 
in  theh  join's  when  it's  icy." 

I'll  always  w-onder  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  guide  hadn't 
chosen  one  certain  moment  to 
right  a  decov.  Perhaps  I'd  have 
fetched  in  a  mighty  bag.  come  four 
o'clock.  But  be  my  aim  what  it 
might  have,  the  Cap'n  arid  I 
agreed  that  ten  great  geese  would 
have  passed  over  our  heads,  and 
low,  if  he  hadn't  been  out  in  the 
boat  when  the}7  hove  into  view. 
Thev  were  alreadv  close  when  I 
spied  them  and  called  a  muted 
warning.  But  as  you  know,  there 
isn't  much  one  can  do  when  he's 
out  in  a  skiff  with  his  "hands  full 
of  wet  dee-coys,  and  he  hears  the 
honks  of  Canadas  coming  in! 
About  all  he  can  do  is  to  crouch 
down  low  and  prav  to  the  red  gods 
that  these  birds,  of  all  on  earth, 
will  think  that  men  are  driftwood, 
or  mavbe  little  islands.  But  of 
course  thev  never  do.  Ours  didn't. 


SPORTSMAN  is  R.-n.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Remington  Arms  Co..  I 
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They  veered,  slowly  and  majesti- 
cally. They  floated  high  and  higher 
to  set  their  course  for  distant 
shoals.  They  chose  for  their  land- 
ing the  same  island  refuge  from 
which  all  day  had  rung  the  clamor 
of  geese,  the  whoops  of  swans,  the 
loud  and  insolent  quacking  of 
black  ducks. 

Then  a  flock  of  eight  ducks  was 
beating  up  the  shore.  They  spied 
our  decoys  well  off,  for  the  day 
was  cam  and  there  were  no  waves. 
It  seemed  an  age,  the  paltry  split- 
minute  that  passed  before  they 
were  close  and  their  webs  were 
stuck  out  before  them  to  light 
among  the  blocks.  Bang-bang!  I 
had  knocked  down  a  fine  pair  of 
birds,  one  snow-backed  drake  and 
a  round  drab  hen  before  there  was 
thunder  from  the  ten-bore  on  the 
left.  I  don't  know  why  guides  al- 
ways wait  so  long  before  they 
shoot;  I  don't  know  how  they 
manage  to  do  it  either.  But  wait 
they  do;  and  more  often  than  not 
game  is  reduced  to  possession 
when  they've  had  their  say,  just  as 
game  floated  out  there  now.  Three 
very  fine  ducks  the  good  Cap'n 
had  downed  when  his  first  salute 
found  a.  thick  spot  in  the  flock. 

We  killed  a  few  birds  during 
the  rest  of  that  balmy,  windless 
afternoon;  more  than  a  few,  per- 
haps. I  remember  one  whacking 
trio  which  fell  at  our  fire,  to  a 
bird,  when  they  whirled  about  to 
drop  among  the  decoys;  and  a 
jingler  hen  that  didn't  give  the 
blocks  any  tumble,  but  only  came 
past  too  close.  I  could  name  if  I 
would,  more  times  than  one  or  ten 
when  ducks  came  within  range  of 
our  guns  but  flew  away  unharmed 
because  they  flew  so  fast. 

The  Cap'n  was  musing  of  the 
old  days  as  four  o'clock  ticked 
close.  He  was  recounting  the  bags 
he'd  brought  in  when  he  was  a 
younger  man  and  I  was  a  boy. 
There  were  a  lot  more  redheads 
and  canvasbacks  then,  he  said, 
than  there  are  today.  Fifty  or 
sixty  of  these  great  white  ducks 
were  no  bag  at  all  on  Tangier 
Sound  a  few  decades  back.  But 
there's  just  a  sprinkling  of  these 
sorts  today;  not  one  bird,  perhaps, 
where  there  were  a  hundred  even 
ten  years  ago.  There's  still  plenty 
o'  bluebills,  though.  A  mint  o' 
bluebills!  If  only  you  could  cawn 
'em  the  way  you  used  to,  and  if 
the  law  stili  allowed  it,  you  could 
still  bring  in  mountainous  bags 
like  the  rich  fellah's  bag,  yeahs 
befo'.  The  Cap'n  had  been  gun- 
nin'  that  certain  Mistah  What's- 
his-name  from  Philadelphia.  It 
were  down  to  th'  othah  blind 
where  he'd  put  out  a  hundred 
bushels  o'  cawn. 

"I  mind  it  cleah,"  he  vowed. 
"We  killed  ovah  two  hundred 
ducks.  01'  What's-his-name  hisself 
got  fifty-odd  birds.  .  .  ." 

Just  at  that  instant,  as  if  in  sen- 
tient tribute  to  their  Golden  Age, 
to  ancestral  hosts  that  had  dark- 
ened Maryland  skies  in  pioneer 
days,  a  great  raft  of  bluebills  be- 
fore us  exploded  from  the  water. 
In  one  seething  cloud  they  rose: 
with  a  roar  like  that  of  stamped- 


ing cattle  on  a  Texas  ranch.  Then 
a  lesser  raft  to  the  right  was 
a-wing  to  join  this  pageant  of  the 
old,  bid  days;  another  throng 
great  as  the  first,  from  farther  off. 
Rarely  will  you  see  in  this  sugary 
twentieth  century,  and  in  few 
places  other  than  over  the  green 
Chesapeake,  such  banners  of  wild- 
fowl as  waved  before  us  then! 

"It  must  have  been  something 
like  this.  .  ."  I  was  thinking.  Then 
suddenly  a  dozen  ducks  were 
swishing  close  before  the  blind. 
The  salty  old  Cap'n  was  up  and 
his  gun  was  at  his  shoulder.  Boom- 
boom!  This  time  he'd  killed  a 
duck  and  the  rest  of  the  flock  were 
away  before  I  got  the  safety  off. 
But  little  matter.  Almost  from  the 
moment  that  first  roar  of  duck- 
thunder  had  rolled  across  the  bay, 
broken  flocks  had  been  flashing 
past,  outside.  Now  they  were  com- 
ing closer.  In  twos,  quartettes,  and 
dozens  the  white  bluebills  swept 
by.  Sometimes  they  hammered 
past  without  a  sidelong  glance. 
Often  they  were  far  out  of  range. 
But  now  and  again  a  bird  or  a 
band  came  near  enough,  and  by 
the  time  the  watch  said  four 
o'clock  we  had  our  legal  limits, 
both  of  us. 

Then  we  were  bound  on  the 
good  launch  Wenona,  for  home. 
We  were  off  over  slick,  soft  waves 
while  wild  geese  streamed  through 
a  sky  of  red  and  gold.  We  were 
bound  into  a  blazing  bowl  flecked 
with  high-flying  black  ducks  and 
sifting  clouds  of  southah'lies  and 
scaup.  We  drifted  in  silently  to  a 
pair  of  water-blinds  to  pick  up 
jovial  hunters  who  had  killed  ten 
ducks  apiece:  lots  of  bluebills, 
some  jinglers,  and  one  great  red- 
capped  canvasback.  Then  for 
nearly  an  hour  while  the  motor 
purred  putt-putt-putt,  contented- 
ly, everyone  talked  and  joked 
about  birds  hit  and  missed,  about 
a  great  day  indeed,  of  duckin' 
down  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Sho'. 

Cups  that  cheered 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

ously.  It  was  a  custom  derived  from 
the  followers  of  Zen  Buddhism  in 
the  thirteenth  century  from  the 
ritual  of  the  monks  drinking  tea 
successively  from  a  bowl  placed 
before  the  image  of  Bodhidharma. 
Those  practising  the  Tea  Cere- 
mony sought  enlightenment  and 
the  solution  of  spiritual  problems 
through  contemplation.  The  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  passion  for 
beauty  and  detail  was  carried  out 
minutely  in  this  ritual,  even  to  the 
selected  place  where  it  was  held, 
the  appointments  of  the  room,  and 
especially  the  utensils,  themselves. 

Coffee  had  been  known  in  the 
fifteenth  century  in  Arabia.  First 
used  by  lawyers  and  students  burn- 
ing midnight  oil,  it  gradually  came 
to  be  used  by  all  classes.  It  was 
publicly  sold  in  Constantinople  in 
1554,  and  from  that  city  found 
its  way  to  Venice  in  1615.  A  Ger- 
man by  the  name  of  Rauwolf  is 
supposed  to  have  first  told  Euro- 
peans about  coffee  in  1582.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  become  popular 
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Lord  o£  the  St 


ream 

The  ice  breaks  up... the  streams  roar  full... and  life 
begins  again  for  the  gamest  of  all  fresh-water  fish. 
Whatever  you  need  for  the  trout  season 
is  here  at  A  &  F.  Nearly  an  entire  floor  is  now 
devoted  to  the  finest  collection  of  fishing  gear 
and  tackle  in  America. 


TEN-COMPARTMENT  FLY  BOX, 

with  transparent  spring  lids  for 
instant  selection  of  dry  flies  or 
fan  wings.  $3.25. 


A&F  HAND-MADE  NET,  brown 

mesh  net  on  a  hickory  frame  with 
opening  9!4"  x  14'/2".  $5.50. 


fishing  waders,  made  of 
the  finest  durable  fabrics  in  light  or 
medium  weights.  $17.50.  Hobnailed 
or  felt  soled  wading  shoes.  $11.50. 

Triton  Fly  Rod,  combining 
lightness,  good  balance  and  perfect 
action.  3-pieces  and  extra  tip  in 
aluminum  case.  8'  to  9'.  $17.50. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  our  new  1939  Fresh  Water  Tackle  Catalog. 
MADISON  AVENUE  AT  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Abercrombie 
&  Fitch  co. 

CHICAGO:  VON  LENGERKE  &  ANTOINE,  33  SO.  WABASH  AVE. 
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Semi-Circular  Commode 
Veneered  Witk  Harewood 
and  Satin-wood 
Height  2' 10" 

Length  3'9" 
Depth  1'8" 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
OLD  IRISH  AND 
ENGLISH  SILVER 
PORCELAINS       ART  OBJECTS 
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immediately.  When  it  did  come 
into  favor,  coffee  was  usually 
boiled  in  a  tin-lined  copper  pot 
and  was  served  with  sugar  and 
honey.  Occasionally  a  pint  of  milk 
was  boiled  and  added  to  an  equal 
amount  of  coffee.  The  wealthy 
mixed  cloves,  cinnamon,  or  sugar 
with  ambergris  in  their  cups.  By 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
coffee  cups  had  taken  the  place  of 
beer  tankards  at  the  breakfast 
table  once  and  for  all  time.  Doc- 
tors considered  it  a  cure  for  many 
diseases,  and  a  Dr.  Blankaerd 
drank  twelve  cups  a  day  prescrib- 
ing it  to  his  patients. 

Chocolate,  on  the  other  hand, 
due  to  its  great  expense,  was  a 
luxury.  Although  the  Spaniards 
brought  it  from  South  America 
and  Mexico,  for  some  reason  they 
did  not  reveal  its  virtues  to  Eu- 
rope until  1520.  Soon  afterward 
the  nobles  of  Italy  and  France 
were  drinking  it  from  small  china 
cups.  Chocolate  sets  were  made 
by  all  the  famous  factories  and 
some  of  them  were  decorated  by 
celebrated  artists.  By  the  seven- 
teenth century  even  the  rich 
burghers  of  New  Amsterdam  were 
enjoying  this  beverage  as  shown 
by  a  chocolate  pot  listed  in  the 
belongings  of  William  Pleay. 

In  1685  a  Frenchman,  named 
Dufour,  wrote  and  published  a 
book  in  Lyons  called  "Traitez 
Nouveaux  &  Curieux  du  Cafe,  du 
The,  et  du  Chocolat."  In  it  is  an 
engraved  frontispiece  and  three 
plates  showing  a  Chinese  emperor 
drinking  tea,  a  sultan  drinking 
coffee,  and  an  Indian  drinking 
chocolate.  In  each  plate,  is  a  draw- 
ing of  the  plant  from  which  the 
drink  came.  Before  that  in  1636, 
Leon  Pinelo's  "Moral  Question" 
was  published  in  Madrid.  This, 
the  first  book  to  deal  with  Amer- 
ican drinks,  demands  whether  it 
is  a  mortal  sin  for  ecclesiastics  to 
drink  chocolate  before  celebrating 
the  Mass.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Indies  and 
in  its  preface  states  that  the  author 
has  investigated  all  the  principal 
drinks  of  the  new  world.  He  men- 
tions one  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
them  and  claims  that  the  Indians 
drink  too  much. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  tea 
continued  to  be  increasingly  popu- 
lar and  coffee  houses  became  more 
and  more  important,  not  only  for 
the  beverage  they  served,  but  also 
as  clearing  houses  for  news  and 
gossip.  At  dinner,  however,  wine 
continued  supreme  and  the  amount 
of  it  consumed  by  gentlemen  at 
that  time  would  make  the  cup  per- 
formances of  moderns  seem  child's 
play.  At  the  end  of  the  meal  the 
cloth  was  removed  and  the  can- 
dles put  back  in  the  center  of  the 
table  along  with  decanters  of  wine, 
usually  Madeira  or  claret.  Then 
the  host  or  whoever  had  been 
elected  as  president  of  the  assem- 
bly proposed  a  series  of  toasts.  For 
each  a  bumper  was  drained.  In 
accordance  with  this  custom  Wash- 
ington at  official  dinners  drank  to 
each  guest  present,  one  at  a  time. 

At  the  same  time  his  former 
adversary,   Lord    Cornwallis.  as 


Governor-General  of  India,  was 
calling  the  guests  at  his  official 
dinners  to  toast  the  King,  the 
Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  success  to  British  Arms  in 
India.  He  never  had  less  than 
thirty  for  dinner  daily  and  set  the 
hour  for  it  at  four  during  hot 
months  and  three  in  the  cool  ones. 
A  Mr.  Auriol  present  one  day, 
afterward  told  his  brother-in-law 
that  he  considered  the  reputation 
current  in  Calcutta  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's haughtiness  quite 
undeserved.  "Why,"  he  said,  "Lord 
Cornwallis  spoke  to  me  at  least 
thirty  times."  The  brother-in-law 
knowing  both  gentlemen,  remarked, 
"Then  I  dare  conjecture  that 
fifteen  of  those  times  were  to  pass 
the  bottle  and  the  other  fifteen  to 
pass  the  cork." 

As  the  bumpers  went  on  and  on, 
a  man  elected  to  the  post  of  presi- 
dent was  often  hard  put  to  sit  out 
the  company.  William  Hickey,  in 
his  diary,  writes  that  his  method 
of  dealing  with  this  situation  was 
as  follows:  "By  eating  sparingly 
of  some  one  plain  dish,  avoiding 
malt  liquor,  and  desiring  the  ser- 
vants to  take  away  my  glass  after 
a  hob-nob  the  moment  I  put  it 
down,  I  was  the  better  enabled  to 
do  the  duty  of  a  president  when 
the  cloth  was  removed  from  which 
moment  I  never  flinched  and  con- 
trived to  send  my  guests  away 
quite  happy  and  contented.  When 
as  was  sometimes  the  case,  I  felt 
the  wine  disposed  to  revolt,  chew- 
ing two  or  three  French  olives 
without  swallowing  the  pulp  would 
relieve  and  enable  me  to  down  half 
a  dozen  more  glasses." 

Even  tea  was  fortified  with  rum 
and  other  liquors,  as  table  con- 
tainers for  these  small  bottles  with 
long  spouts  were  made  by  many 
of  the  fine  glass  factories.  In  drink- 
ing, tea  was  first  poured  from  the 
cup  into  a  high-rimmed  saucer  and 
sipped  from  that  while  the  cup 
rested  on  a  cup  plate.  Much  ar- 
tistry was  expended  on  these  cup 
plates  and  many  of  the  ones  made 
of  Sandwich  glass  are  small  mas- 
terpieces representative  of  Amer- 
ican craftsmanship. 

During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  manufacture  of  glassware 
throughout  Europe  reached  high 
levels  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Among  the  most  romantic  pieces 
made  in  England  at  this  time  were 
the  glasses  of  the  Jacobites,  so 
called  because  the  adherents  to 
the  House  of  Stuart  had  them  en- 
graved with  the  emblems  of  the 
rose,  the  thistle,  the  Jacobite  star, 
flags,  military  insignia,  or  portraits 
of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.  When 
about  to  drink,  the  traitors  held 
these  glasses  out  straight  in  tribute 
to  the  King  across  the  water.  This 
was  still  done  after  finger  bowls 
were  forbidden  to  prevent  Jacobite 
men  from  holding  their  glasses  over 
water  when  drinking  to  the  Pre- 
tender in  France. 

During  this  period  pottery  and 
earthenware  drinking  utensils  also 
improved  in  design  and  decoration. 
The  Leeds  mug  in  cream  also  with 


a  transfer  decoration  in  black  of 
a  ship;  the  pink  lustre  pitcher  with 
a  sailor,  his  lass,  and  a  sentimental 
verse;  the  Lowestoft  punch  bowl 
with  a  Chinese  version  of  an 
English  ship  or  coat  of  arms; 
the  Staffordshire  cup  with  a  view 
of  a  near  or  distant  spot,  all 
found  a  ready  market.  Nor  was 
the  decoration  entirely  nautical. 
Many  of  the  most  characteris- 
tic pieces  have  hounds  and 
huntsmen  chasing  over  them  in 
color  or  relief.  Noteworthy  in  this 
genre  are  the  stirrup  cups  shaped 
like  fox  heads.  These  are  direct 
descendants  of  the  animal  drink- 
ing vessels  that  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  every  people  since  the 
very  first  potters.  One  finds  them 
in  Etruscan  tombs  and  in  those  of 
the  Mayans.  Another  variant  was 
the  human  figure.  These,  too,  are 
early  pottery  forms  and  some  of 
the  early  South  American  ones 
seem  to  be  the  first  attempt  at 
portrait  modeling.  The  human 
figure  ones  most  commonly  met 
with  today  are  the  Toby  jugs. 
These  are  usually  highly  colored 
but  are  equaled  in  the  solid  brown 
pottery  of  Whieldon. 

Mugs  and  pitchers  were  often 
made  to  commemorate  some  im- 
portant event.  In  Victorian  times 
this  fashion  degenerated  into 
mottos  such  as  "A  Present  from 
Margate"  or  "A  Token  from  Tor- 
quay'' which  were  applied  indis- 
criminately to  anything  in  glass, 
pottery,  or  china  that  a  tripper 
might  buy.  Other  important  fea- 
tures were  mahogany  and  walnut 
cases  fitted  for  glasses  and  de- 
canters used  in  traveling,  espe- 
cially on  sea  voyages. 

In  America  the  Colonists  fol- 
lowed the  styles  of  their  father 
countries.  No  Dutchman  in  New 
York  was  without  his  cupboard 
containing  cut-glass  decanters, 
magnums  of  aromatic  schnapps, 
and  brown  jugs  of  rum.  Liquor 
flowed  on  all  occasions — in  cele- 
bration of  holidays;  during  wed- 
ding and  funeral  services;  in 
business  transactions  and  husking 
bees.  On  Long  Island  a  young  man 
began  at  an  early  age  to  lay  aside 
money  in  gold  coin  for  the  two 
most  important  happenings  in  his 
life — his  wedding  and  his  funeral. 
At  funerals  old  New  York  served 
hot  wine  in  winter  and  sangeree 
brandy  in  summer.  Drinking  was 
so  proverbial  at  these  anything 
but  solemn  occasions  that  after 
1764  it  was  not  unusual  to  receive 
with  word  of  a  funeral  a  notice 
saying,  "No  liquor,"  much  as  to- 
day we  specify,  "No  flowers." 

Drunkenness  was  severely  pun- 
ished, and  was  designated  in  this 
manner:  "if  the  same  legs  that 
carried  him  in  could  not  carry  him 
out,"  or  more  liberally,  "a  man 
was  not  drunk  if  he  could  still  rise 
from  the  floor  and  drink  some 
more."  The  punishment  devised 
was  a  terrible  one  and  consisted  of 
forcing  the  unfortunate  inebriate 
to  swallow  three  quarts  of  salt  and 
water  containing  a  large  dose  of 
lamp  oil. 

The  Puritans  of  New  England 
drank  beer  and   ale,  a  custom 


brought  by  them  from  England. 
Bennett,  an  English  traveler  in 
America  wrote  in  1740  after  de- 
ploring the  fact  that  there  was  no 
good  beer  in  this  country,  "Ma- 
deira wines  and  rum-punch  are 
the  liquors  they  drink  in  common  ; 
with  their  victuals  the  generality 
of  people  drink  cider."  In  the 
South  the  gentry  were  never  with- 
out mint  juleps.  Silver  julep  cups 
with  coat  of  arms  or  names  of  es- 
tates held  the  drink.  Silver  was 
used  because  no  glass  frosted  as 
well.  And  later  on  when  pioneers 
from  Kentucky  began  to  push 
westward,  buttered  rum  hung  so 
heavily  on  their  breaths,  "that  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  go  up  to  a 
wild-cat  to  have  it  smile  and  shake 
hands." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Madeira  parties  be- 
came frequent  and  serious  affairs. 
After  light  suppers  of  terrapin  and 
canvasback  duck,  each  participant 
re.  -ived  a  crust  of  bread,  "as  noth- 
ing cleans  the  palate  like  bread." 
Then  six  full  quart  decanters,  each 
bearing  a  silver  label,  were  placed 
in  front  of  the  host.  The  center 
of  the  table  was  set  with  a  large 
silver  bowl  of  water  and  before 
each  guest  a  small  glass  bowl  like 
our  modern  finger  bowls.  The  sil- 
ver bowl  in  the  center  was  notched 
so  that  inverted  glasses  could  be 
hung  around  the  rim,  and  the 
smaller  glass  bowls  had  two 
notches  in  which  were  held  two 
wine  glasses.  In  this  way  the  guest 
could  rinse  his  glass  so  that  no 
sediment  from  a  previous  wine 
spoiled  the  taste  of  the  other. 
Cigars  were  not  permitted  until 
the  Madeira  had  been  sampled. 

At  less  grand  parties  goblets, 
beer  schooners,  and  decanters  of 
pressed  glass  were  usually  in  evi- 
dence. Although  hundreds  of  them 
were  turned  out  by  factories  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  design, 
workmanship  and  quality  of  the 
glass  was  of  a  very  high  caliber. 
But,  taste  changed  with  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  century  and  war  and 
prohibition  produced  a  generation 
that  did  not  know  a  bock  glass 
from  a  claret  one.  That  was  not 
surprising  for  it  was  obviously 
pointless  to  discuss  the  vintage  of 
bath-tub  gin  and  synthetic  apple- 
jack. But  now  that  the  first  flush 
of  Repeal  is  passed  there  is  a  re- 
vival of  drinking  as  a  fine  art.  One 
excellent  result  of  this  is  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  old  drinking 
utensils,  for  not  only  do  proper 
ones  enhance  the  drink  served  in 
them,  but  they  bring  back  across 
the  years  the  gay  and  gallant  gen- 
tlemen who  faced  the  problems  of 
their  day  and  solved  them  as  best 
they  could. 

Sherry  served  in  blown  Amer- 
ican glass  recalls  the  adventurous 
Baron  Stiegel  and  the  fighters  of 
the  Revolution;  a  rummer  filled 
with  hot  toddy  suggests  its  for- 
mer owner — perhaps  a  retired  sea 
captain;  many  Waterford  decant- 
ers once  reflected  in  their  gleaming 
facets  the  penniless  but  well-born 
adventurers  who  went  to  India  and 
returned  to  live  in  England  like 
princes;  horn  cups  and  Stafford- 


DRESS  FROM  DERGDORF GOODMAN 


Beauty  bids  you  welcome  this  evening  .  .  .  her  frock  distinguished, 
her  jewels  gracious  in  the  candle-light.  Won't  you  join  her,  and 
salute  her,  with  a  glass  of  the  beverage  (the  tangy,  unsweetened, 
supremely  figure-favoring  beverage)   which  two  continents  enjoy? 
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CANADIAN  vacations  are 
spacious  vacations. 
You're  away  from  the  heat, 
away  from  the  crowds,  in 
this  glorious  forested  north- 
land,  whether  you  choose 
the  mountains  or  seashore. 

To  help  you  choose,  we  have 
prepared  this  magnificent 
pictorial  book  "Canada  Calls 
You".  It  has  hundreds  of 
dynamic  photographs ;  action 
shots;  scenic  shots;  close- 
ups;  vistas. 

It  describes  and  illustrates 
every  section  of  this  broad 
vacationland  and  tells  you 
how  to  get  there  across  a 
friendly  border  devoid  of 
red-tape.  Send  today  for 
your  free  copy. 

CANADIAN 
TRAVEL  BUREAU 

OTTAWA-CANADA 

I  ^  1 

Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  Ottawa, Canada.  I 

□  Please  send  me  free  copy  of  your  60-  I 
page  illustrated  book  about  vacationing  ' 
in  Canada. 

□  Please  send  information  on  

district,  province  of  

Kame  


Address. 


.Slate. 
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shire  fox  head  stirrup  cups  still 
conjure  up  pictures  of  hunt  break- 
fasts and  runs  across  autumn 
fields;  silver  and  pewter  tankards 
revive  the  days  when  America  was 
being  born  and  when  Kit  Marlowe 
in  some  London  tavern  with  one 
too  many  pints  of  ale,  was  dash- 
ing off,  "Is  this  the  face  that 
launched  a  thousand  ships  and 
burned  the  topless  towers  of  II- 
lium."  All  these  gentlemen  are 
gone  like  the  snows  and  beautiful 
ladies  in  Villon's  poems  to  places 
where  they  will  drink  no  more.  But 
we,  when  using  their  glasses  and 
their  silver,  can  still  give  a  toast 
to  their  memory. 

Polo  from  the  near-side 

(Continued  jrom  page  48) 

which  agonizing  time  Captain 
Roark  lay  still  on  the  field. 

As  he  would  have  preferred  it, 
the  death  of  Pat  Roark  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  remaining  games 
scheduled  between  the  British  and 
California  squads  at  Midwick, 
though  as  this  is  written  in  early 
March  the  final  and  deciding  game 
is  yet  to  be  played.  California 
called  on  C.  B.  Wrightsman,  the 
visiting  Texas  oil  sportsman,  and 
his  marvelous  string  of  ponies  and 
Cecil  Smith,  the  10-goal  Texas 
star,  to  come  to  the  rescue  in 
the  second  game.  And  although 
Wrightsman  graciously  relin- 
quished his  No.  1  position — and 
some  of  his  top  mounts  to  Louis 
Rowan — Cecil  Smith  proved  just 
the  man  the  local  riders  needed  to 
stem  the  tide  of  the  earlier  British 
rout.  It  seems  doubtful  if  any 
player  other  than  Hitchcock  or 
Iglehart  could  have  added  the 
punch  so  well.  However,  with  Eric 
Pedley,  who  is  in  great  hitting 
form  these  days,  on  some  of  the 
Wrightsman  mounts  at  Xo.  3; 
with  "Big  Bo"  Elmer  Boeseke  fast 
returning  to  the  form  that  once 
made  him  a  10-goal  man,  at  Back; 
and  with  Smith  at  Xo.  2 :  and 
Rowan  playing  the  best  game  of 
his  life  up  forward,  the  Califor- 
nians  rode  with  the  fury  of  the 
four  horsemen  to  turn  back  the 
same  line-up  of  Britishers  by  12 
goals  to  8. 

It  was  truly  a  sensational,  heart- 
throbbing  game  that  was  unfurled 
for  the  fans  with  wild  riding  and 
hard  hitting.  More  fouls  than  we 
care  to  remember  were  called  by 
the  two  umpires,  Jack  Holt,  the 
movie  star,  and  Xeil  S.  McCarthy, 
who,  as  in  the  first  game,  had  one 
of  the  busiest  afternoons  of  their 
lives  and  did  an  admirable  job. 
With  the  memory  of  Captain 
Roark 's  fall  before  them,  the  big 
crowd  was  stunned  on  two  occa- 
tions  when  Bob  Skene  and  Cecil 
Smith,  to  say  nothing  of  Eric  Ped- 
ley, took  nasty  falls.  The  auda- 
cious Australian  undertook  to  edge 
over  in  front  of  Smith  just  as  the 
big  Texan  was  thundering  down 
the  sideboards  not  twenty  feet 
from  where  Pat  Roark  had  his 
fall  and  in  the  same  chukker  too. 
Skene's  pony  went  down  but  Skene 
hit  the  ground  rolling  and  kept 
on  rolling  with  the  horse  rolling 


completely  over  twice  just  behind 
him.  Later,  near  the  far  boards, 
Cecil  Smith  went  tearing  in  to 
meet  a  ball  as  Eric  Tyrrell-Martin 
hit  it  just  as  Pedley  came  from 
behind  Martin  to  hook  the  latter's 
stick.  Smith  and  Pedley  collided 
with  terrific  force  and  eight  horses' 
legs  and  four  human  legs  went 
flying  through  the  air  with  both 
horses  and  riders  thrown  to  the 
ground.  The  crowd  leaped  to  its 
feet  and  groaned  as  Smith's  pony 
grazed  him  as  it  rolled  over.  For- 
tunately both  players  and  horses 
were  only  stunned  and  were  back 
in  the  hell-for-leather  battle  a  few 
minutes  later. 

While  the  acquisition  of  Smith 
and  Charles  Wrightman's  mag- 
nificent mounts  unquestionably 
played  a  major  part  in  the  Cali- 
fornia victory,  it  was  the  "local 
peoples'  choice"  Messrs.  Eric  Ped- 
ley and  Elmer  Boeseke  who  stole 
the  show.  Eric  Tyrrell-Martin  had 
tied  the  score,  7  to  7,  at  the  start 
of  the  seventh  chukker  (this  game 
was  played  with  six-and-a-half 
minute  periods  by  the  way,  and  it 
seemed  much  faster)  and  had  then 
put  England  in  front  a  moment 
later  when  Pedley  and  Boeseke 
decided  that  it  was  time  for  the 
home  guard  to  take  things  in  hand. 
Smith,  obviously  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  his  spill,  had  muffed 
an  easy  penalty  shot,  and  Boeseke 
suddenly  shot  out  from  midfield 
and  in  two  great  wallops  drove  the 
ball  between  the  posts  to  tie  the 
score.  Pedley  then  whacked  a 
sharp-angled  liner  through  from  a 
different  angle  to  put  California 
in  front,  9  to  8.  Boeseke  put  the 
thing  on  ice  before  the  final  chuk- 
ker was  well  under  way  when  he 
dashed  headlong  into  a  mixup  in 
front  of  the  British  goal  to  whack 
the  pill  through  the  uprights  and 
followed  immediately  w'ith  a  mad 
charge  three  quarters  of  the  length 
of  the  field  for  another.  Eric  Ped- 
ley put  the  clincher  through  just 
as  the  game  ended  when  he  stole 
the  pellet  from  the  attacking  Brit- 
ishers, passed  it  far  downfield  to 
Rowan  and  then,  when  that 
worthy  was  ridden  off  by  the  Brit- 
ish defenders,  nudged  the  ball 
across  to  give  himself  his  fifth  goal 
of  the  afternoon.  Pedley 's  final 
tally  was  one  marker  ahead  of  the 
dashing,  dark,  slender  Bob  Skene 
who  duplicated  his  role  in  the  first 
game  of  being  the  big  gun  of  the 
British  attack  and  scored  with 
everything  from  long,  looping 
swipes  from  '"way  out''  and  all 
over  the  field,  to  beautifully  timed 
angled  shots  from  within  the  60- 
yard  line. 

The  loss  of  Pat  Roark  is  of 
course  a  great  blow  to  the  British 
forces.  On  the  showing  of  the 
teams  in  that  second  game,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  British  must 
strengthen  their  side,  probably  by 
adding  Gerald  Balding  and  Aida'n 
Roark,  before  they'll  be  ready  for 
the  International  Matches  for  the 
Westchester  Cup  this  summer. 
Balding,  the  field  captain  of  the 
invading  poloists,  is  still  on  the 
sidelines  with  a  back  injury  col- 
lected in  India  last  Christmas,  but 
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expects  to  get  into  action  in  Santa 
Barbara  as  the  team  moves  north- 
ward up  the  Coast.  Aidan  Roark 
has  gone  away  for  awhile  since  his 
brother's  death  and  at  this  writing 
it's  problematical  when  he'll  play 
again.  Skene,  Balding,  Roark,  and 
Eric  Tyrrell-Mariin,  though  not 
necessarily  riding  in  that  order, 
would  seem  to  be  the  strongest 
combination  the  British  have  to 
offer — and  beautifully  mounted — 
and  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  they 
haven't  got  the  "cattle" — they 
might  prove  a  very  smooth-work- 
ing balanced  Four  indeed  and  a 
really  formidable  threat. 

But  Pat  is  gone  .  .  .  lean,  bril- 
liant, hard-riding,  Captain  Charles 
Thomas  Irvine  (Pat)  Roark,  has 
gone  to  join  that  other  dashing 
figure  of  British  polo,  Captain 
Leslie  St.  Charles  Cheape,  who 
was  killed  in  the  war.  Both  died 
just  as  they  would  have  wished  to 
— with  their  boots  on — and  like  all 
polo  players  who  love  the  game, 
Pat  wouldn't  want  any  sympathy, 
except  for  his  family.  They  must 
have  got  at  least  some  comfort 
from  the  tremendous  and  fitting 
tribute  given  this  gallant  gentle- 
man-sportsman and  former  British 
army  officer  in  the  charmingly 
simple  funeral  rites  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 23rd  in  Pasadena.  Messages 
poured  in  from  India,  from  Argen- 
tina, from  Ireland,  England,  and 
the  far  points  of  the  sporting  world 
and  we  have  never  seen  so  many 
really  beautiful  wreaths  —  one 
that  was  especially  touching  in 
its  message  "from  the  Midwick 
stable  boys" — they  banked  the 
entire  altar. 

The  pallbearers  included  Lind- 
say C.  Howard,  Eric  Pedley, 
James  Spaulding,  Howland  Pad- 
dock, Rufus  Spaulding,  Carlton 
Burke,  Neil  McCarthy,  Elmer 
Boeseke,  and  Herbert  Hostetter. 
In  the  surrounding  crowded  pews 
in  the  little  chapel  were  Lord  Cow- 
dray,  Gerald  Balding,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  British  squad;  Charles 
Wrightsman,  Cecil  Smith,  and  the 
famed  Texas  Rangers  team ;  David 
Niven,  Robert  Montgomery,  Les- 
lie Howard,  representing  the  Hol- 
lywood screen  contingent,  James 
Wigmore,  Arthur  Perkins,  and  Ter- 
rence  Preece,  and  countless  Mid- 
wick players  and  wives  .  .  .  and 
standing  alone  with  head  bowed 
and  arm  in  a  sling,  we  spotted 
another  loyal  polo  friend,  "Rube" 
Williams,  the  former  Texas  cow- 
boy now  playing  the  best  game  of 
his  career,  who,  though  injured  in 
a  game  at  Santa  Barbara,  had 
arisen  at  the  crack  of  dawn  on  that 
beautiful  spring-like  morning  and 
journeyed  from  afar  to  silently 
"stand  by." 

That's  the  kind  of  carry-on  spirit 
that  Pat  Roark,  a  courageous 
leader  if  there  ever  was  one,  in- 
stilled in  the  hearts  of  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  known  as  his 
friends.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 
.  .  .  Death  in  the  afternoon? 
Rather,  he  would  probably  have 
called  it  the  glorious  way  to  ride 
out  of  the  picture  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  truly  great  polo  player 
to  go.  We  can  almost  hear  him 


calling  for  a  fresh  mount  and  an- 
other crack  at  that  little  white 
ball.  After  that?  "By  jove,"  his 
quiet  smile  seems  to  say,  "a  fellow 
can't  live  forever.  ..." 

Getting  the  big  'uns 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

to  make.  About  all  that  was  left 
to  do  was  make  one  or  two  casts 
perfectly,  with  a  knowledge  of  just 
what  obstacles  had  to  be  avoided. 
The  proposition  was  comparatively 
simple,  due  to  all  the  advance  ex- 
perimenting and  thought  that  had 
been  done  before  the  big  day  ar- 
rived. And  I  can  tell  you  that  it 
is  worth  a  lot  of  drudgery  to  be 
able  to  land  two  fish  like  that  in 
one  day. 

One  morning  this  spring  I  was 
wading  down  through  some  very 
heavy  white  water,  approaching 
the  top  of  the  Elbow  Pool.  On  the 
far  side,  just  where  the  white  water 
ru  hes  into  the  head  of  the  pool, 
there  is  another  one  of  those  ter- 
rible backwaters,  from  which  dur- 
ing the  previous  few  years  I  had 
managed  to  take  a  number  of  big 
'uns.  So  far  this  season,  I  had  not 
seen  any  big  fish  there  and  had 
begun  to  think  that  the  stream  had 
changed  in  some  way  unnoticeable 
to  me  to  make  this  backwater  less 
congenial  to  a  big  'un.  This  morn- 
ing I  speak  of,  I  saw  a  snout  pop 
up  about  three  inches  above  the 
surface  and  subside  with  a  fly.  I 
had  a  bad  case  of  cold  shivers  for 
a  minute!  The  temptation,  of 
course,  was  to  fling  a  fly  over  the 
spot  where  the  snout  had  emerged, 
and  if  that  didn't  work  to  keep 
flinging.  If  I  had,  there  probably 
wouldn't  be  any  Figure  II  with 
which  to  illustrate  this  article. 

Past  experience  had  shown  that 
there  are  just  two  possible  ways 
of  putting  a  taking  fly  on  that 
backwater.  It  is  not  more  than  five 
feet  across,  and  on  the  near  side 
the  main  current  whirls  past  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  Without  my 
going  into  a  long,  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  vagaries  of  the  cur- 
rents involved,  you  can  take  my 
word  for  it  that  you  have  to  cast 
over  at  least  part  of  the  fast  water, 
and  that  means  drag  within  a  sec- 
ond or  so.  Obviously  the  fly  you 
present  to  the  fish  must  be  the  fly 
he  is  expecting.  If  he  is  feeding  on 
floating  flies,  he  will  be  expecting 
and  looking  for  a  floating  fly.  If 
he  is  taking  nymphs  just  under  the 
surface,  that's  what  he'll  look  for. 

So  the  problem  presented  by  the 
fish  was  primarily  whether  to  give 
him  a  dry  fly  or  a  wet  one.  I  had 
thought  I  saw  him  take  a  floating 
fly,  but  that  is  what  we  always 
think  when  we  see  a  fish  feed  sud- 
denly. I  parked  the  seat  of  my 
waders  on  a  rock  that  was  sticking 
out  of  the  fast  water,  polished 
some  of  the  sweat  off  my  bifocals, 
and  got  ready  to  do  some  mighty 
careful  looking.  In  a  minute  the 
tip  of  the  snout  broke  the  water. 
I  hadn't  been  able  to  see  any  fly 
on  the  surface.  A  couple  of  min- 
utes later  there  was  a  leisurely 
swirl  which  exposed  a  couple  of 
inches  of  back  fin  and  tail.  I  hadn't 
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or  sun-flooded  foothills  of 
the  Far  Southwest,  you'll 
enioy  Santa  Fe  s  picture 
booklet  giving  full  details 
about  the  ranches  dawn 
there.  Like  to  have  a  copy? 
Justwrife  to  address  below. 


seen  a  fly  this  time,  and  the  type 
of  rise  was  distinctly  that  made 
for  a  submerged  nymph.  But  I 
kept  watching — which  may  sound 
as  though  I  was  pretty  blase  about 
the  matter,  but  I  was  almost 
sweating  blood  with  excitement. 
Another  lazy  swirl,  showing  back 
fin  and  tail^  and  I  was  ready  to 
decide  they  were  nymphs  and  not 
surface  flies  that  were  interesting 
this  fish. 

I  put  on  a  funny-looking  nymph, 
by  the  name  of  Connett's  Indefen- 
sible (beaver  fur  body,  swelled  at 
the  shoulder;  blue  dun  hen's 
hackle,  very  short:  and  blue  dun 
hen  hackle  fibre  tail)  cast  it  about 
ten  feet  in  the  air  over  the  spot 
where  the  fish  was  feeding.  The 
leader  fell  very  loosly  on  the 
water,  and  the  swift  current  at  the 
side  began  to  pull  at  my  line.  Just 
as  the  iast  coil  of  leader  was  being 
pulled  out  straight  and  the  nymph 
was  about  to  be  swept  away  into 
the  fast  water,  that  old  back  fin 
pushed  up  and  the  tail  gave  a  little 
flip.  This  particular  instant  is 
when  you  lose  your  fish  if  you 
don't  watch  out.  The  line  just 
then  became  tight,  and  if  I  had 
struck  hard,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  fish  would  have  been 
securely  hooked.  I  let  the  weight 
of  the  line  do  the  initial  hooking 
and  then  when  I  felt  that  the  hook 
had  taken  hold,  I  lifted  the  tip  and 
set  the  hook  deep.  In  due  time 
I  went  up  to  the  farmhouse,  and 
Figure  II  shows  a  22^4  inch 
female  brown  which  weighed  a 
hair  under  three  and  a  half 
pounds.  It  was  a  beautifully  col- 
ored fish,  but  a  trifle  thin. 

Now  I  haven't  told  you  these 
tales  to  prove  what  a  genius  I  am, 
and  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  that 
way.  The  object  of  the  story  is  to 
try  to  make  it  clear  that  big  fish 
can  be  caught  by  any  angler  who 
will  fish  one  good  stream  long 
enough  to  really  learn  every  detail 
of  its  currents  and  to  become  rea- 
sonably familiar  with  just  where 
the  big  'uns  lie  and  how  they  feed. 
Go  to  it! 

Tke  Levis  farm  group 

{Continued  from  page  78) 

nating  job  when  you  come  to  know 
it,  and  while  telling  me  what  sort 
of  functioning  the  barns  were  for, 
he  said,  with  his  pleasant  smile, 
"Hopkins,  I  tell  all  my  friends  the 
advantages  of  glass  brick;  that 
they  must  use  them ;  so  /  must  use 
them.  Work  in  some — some- 
where!" It  was  a  staggering  sug- 
gestion to  one  whose  soul  was  all 
steamed  up  for  traditional  archi- 
tecture. "Glass  brick?"  said  I,  reel- 
ing under  the  blow.  "Yes.  You 
know  what  they  are,  don't  you?" 
queried  he.  still  with  his  disarming 
j  smile,  though  I  thought  I  detected 
a  tone  of  surprise  at  my  profes- 
sional ignorance.  '"Why,  of  course," 
I  said,  lying  good  and  plenty.  How 
could  transparent  structure  be 
combined  with  those  lovely  old 
Colonial  forms  I  knew  so  well, 
where  walls  were  solid  and  light 
came  through  windows.  Tradition 
>  was  to  be  reversed.  If  light  came 


through  walls,  why  windows?  I 
would  just  as  soon  have  toted  in 
a  totem  to  consort  with  Colonial 
columns  and  arches.  Totems  at 
least  have  antiquity.  But  the  own- 
er's smile  was  irresistible  and  Colo- 
nial architecture  with  glass  brick 
must  be  designed.  Repelled  at  its 
first  suggestion  we  became  genu- 
inely interested  in  the  idea.  We 
used  it  in  the  shops  and  tool  stor- 
age with  what  artistic  success  the 
pictures  show.  In  the  hay  barn 
where,  ever  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Creator's  particular  insistence, 
there  has  never  been  light,  glass 
brick  was  a  positive  practical  ad- 
vantage, as  it  was  in  the  other 
service  buildings,  all  grouped  about 
the  main  service  court. 

So  now  we  came  very  naturally 
to  the  consideration  of  the  plan 
devised  in  a  series  of  courts,  which 
do  first-rate  functioning.  The  trick 
in  the  farm  barn  plan  is  to  group 
the  buildings  so  they  form  pro- 
tected enclosures  on  the  north  with 
the  south  open  to  the  sun  in  winter 
and  to  the  breeze  in  summer.  Any- 
one who  lives  in  a  southern  court 
as  I  do,  will  testify  to  the  delight- 
ful advantages  of  protected  south- 
ern exposure.  Such  courts  are  pro- 
vided for  the  chickens,  dogs, 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  All  are 
away  from  the  enclosed  service 
yard  from  which  open  the  garage, 
hay  barn,  shed,  and  shops.  To  keep 
the  bustle  of  the  service  yard,  now 
augmented  by  the  automobile, 
away  from  the  housing  for  live- 
stock is  fundamental  to  the  con- 
gregate farm  barn  scheme,  if  you 
are  going  in  for  real  functional 
planning. 

When  we  relegated  the  owner's 
pet  glass  brick  to  where  it  could 
function  without  disturbing  archi- 
tectural tradition,  we  felt  a  certain 
sense  of  relief  at  being  free  to  de- 
velop traditional  details  where  we 
wanted  them.  And  we  felt  an  addi- 
tional zest  for  the  task.  We  put 
emphasis  to  the  central  group  by 
a  portico  whose  axis  runs  direct 
to  a  point  at  the  residence  most 
frequented  by  the  owner,  and  from 
where  the  graceful  structure  is 
framed  between  two  elm  trees. 
Then  to  break  up  the  excess  of 
long  low  fines  a  vertical  accent  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  court 
where  the  owner's  riding  horses 
were  stabled.  The  octagonal  tower 
provides  a  tack  room  below  and 
a  dovecote  above.  When  last  in 
Ohio  I  envied  the  fun  the  Levis 
pigeons  had  on  all  those  flat 
shingle  roofs  because  my  roofs 
of  slate  are  few  and  steep.  There 
the  roofs  are  long  and  rangy,  and 
the  pigeons  playing  their  games 
plumped  down  upon  them — per- 
fect landing  places  as  they  are — 
with  a  sense  of  proprietorship 
equal  to  that  of  an  economic  royal- 
ist or  a  political  plutocrat.  If  you 
want  something  to  divert  you 
pleasantly  from  the  varied  bally- 
hoo of  the  moment,  keep  pigeons 
and  become  friendly  with  them. 
The  top  of  the  Levis  tower  is  their 
perfect  abode.  Behind  the  tower 
the  court  is  surrounded  by  an  ar- 
cade, just  the  thing  for  practical 


3he_ 

In  the  cool  foothills  overlook- 
ing America's  oldest  capital, 
this  new  hotel  is  as  different 
and  charming  as  Santa  Fe 
itself.  Play,  explore,  relax  in 
the  nation's  finest  summer 
climate.  Motor  trips.  Riding. 
Tennis.  Reasonable  American 
plan  rates.  Booklet  on  request. 
Management  Jack  Went  worth. 

SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 


SKYTOP 

A socially  restricted  mountain 
club  "High  in  the  Poconos", 
105  miles  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  Golf,  tennis,  riding, 
lawn  bowling,  water  sports.  Amer- 
ican plan,  with  special  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  For  information, 
non-members  may  consult  New 
York  office,  Skytop  Club.  230  Park 
Ave.  (MU  6-4000),  or  address 
Mr.  Thornton  Raney,  Manager, 
Skytop,  Pennsylvania. 


RELLEVUE- STRATFORD 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

V/here  important  events  happen  and  distin- 
guished people  stop.  Neur  shops,  theatres,  points 
of  interest,  transportation.  See  Philadelphia  on 
your  World's  Fair  trip.  Rates  begin  at  S3. 85. 

CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT  ■  General  Mar 


•  Out  in  that  tremendously 
big  outdoor  country  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California 
and  Southern  Colorado,  are 
scares  of  fine  dude  ranches, 
as  well  as  ranch  camps  for 
boys  and  girls  .  .  . 

Among  these  comfortable 
ranches,  in  the  clear  air  and 
under  the  deep  blue  skies  of 
the  Far  Southwest,  you'll  find 
just  the  freedom  you  like  for 
active  days  in  the  saddle,  or 
far  fust  plain  "lettin'  down." 
There's  a  wide  choice  in  cost. 

•  Famous  Santa  Fe  trains 
long  have  served  the  South- 
western ranch  country,  swiftly 
and  conveniently.  For  full  de- 
tails and  friendly  help  in 
planning  your  trip,  fust  get 
in  touch  with  any  Santa  Fe 
ticket  office  or  tour  bureau. 

T.  ».  GdUfr,  P.T.M^ 
Santa  Fe  System  Lines, 
1253  Railway  Exchange, 
Oricago 
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functioning  because  it  connects 
the  stabling;  but  it  is  important, 
too,  as  architectural  furnishing. 
The  court  is  small — and  smallness 
makes  for  intimacy — but  quite 
large  enough  for  the  practical 
water  trough  shown  in  the  center. 
In  a  fountain  form  the  water 
trough  adds  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  court,  providing 
there  a  true  and  useful  note  of 
beauty.  But  somebody  planted  an 
apple  tree  so  large  that  because 
of  it  the  water  trough  was  omitted, 
to  our  great  regret.  From  last  re- 
ports the  apple  tree  was  wrapt 
in  ticking  and  ailing.  At  the  office 
we  are  hoping  for  a  tough  winter 
and  its  early  demise  in  the  spring. 
But  important  to  the  architect's 
work  is  the  planting  thereof.  Some- 
times we  tell  the  landscape  men 
that  all  we  pretend  to  do  is  to  de- 
sign buildings  as  a  background  for 
their  foliage.  That  is  an  honest 
statement.  They  like  the  idea  and 
proceed  to  do  their  best;  which,  to 
put  a  mean  twist  to  it,  sometimes 
turns  out  to  be  not  too  good. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  begin- 
ning and  to  end  there,  here  is  per- 
haps the  simplest  problem  in  build- 
ing, housing  the  animals  of  the 
farm.  Yet  after  all  there  are  walls 
and  windows  and  roofs  required 
just  as  in  any  other  housing.  As 
long  as  these  structures  are 
planned  to  provide  normal  con- 
veniences why  not  plan  them  to 
provide  agreeable  architecture? 
Ill-considered  talk  about  func- 
tional building  is  well  enough  as 
necessary  chatter  of  which  there 
must  be  plenty  but  what  differ- 
ence should  it  make  to  the  true 
artist,  what  goes  on  behind  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  he  designs 
— animal  life  or  human  life?  As  a 
principle  I  disagree  with  the  well- 
informed  lady  who  observed  that 
the  more  she  knew  of  men  the 
better  she  liked  dogs,  but  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  theory 
that  in  the  well-ordered  life  of  ani- 
mals the  architect  may  find  a  real 
inspiration  to  create  for  them  well- 
ordered  architecture.  But  apart 
from  all  trick  of  parallel  and  meta- 
phor, the  artist  should  leap  to  the 
possibility  he  has  in  any  building, 
no  matter  how  humble  its  function 
to  prove  in  very  truth  that  all- 
encompassing  as  it  is,  Beauty 
speaks  a  various  language. 

— Alfred  Hopkins 

Stars  in.  the  Jog  house 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

if  a  dog  happens  to  be  ill,  Mr. 
Bennett  will  rise  often  during  the 
night  to  see  that  it  is  coming 
along  as  it  should. 

All  this  care,  as  well  as  the 
expertness  with  which  Mr.  Ben- 
nett selects  his  dogs,  is  reflected 
in  the  constant  stream  of  trophies 
that  comes  to  the  show  animals 
in  the  Deephaven  Kennels.  These 
medals,  cups,  and  ribbons  adorn 
the  shelves  and  walls  of  the  "dog 
house,"  together  with  wood  carv- 
ings of  some  of  the  famous  oc- 
cupants, Mr.  Bennett's  own  handi- 
work, and  very  clever  they  are. 

From  the  house  pet  that  trots 


at  the  heels  of  a  visitor  to  the 
kennels,  bestowing  a  pleasant  im- 
personal but  well-bred  interest  in 
the  goings-on,  to  Sam  the  pride 
and  sire  of  the  kennels,  there  is 
friendliness  for  the  initiated  or 
invited  guest.  A  stranger  unan- 
nounced is  treated  with  the  vo- 
ciferous contempt  that  intruders 
well  deserve. 

ford  of  this  shire  is  Sam,  a 
pedigreed  laddie  from  Scotland, 
whose  family  tree  reads  something 
like  that  of  a  first  family  of  the 
moors.  Known  to  dog  nobility  as 
British  Ch.  ("rich  Certainty,  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  studs  in  the 
United  States.  All  dog  fanciers 
have  heard  about  Sam;  he  has 
five  challenge  certificates  to  his 
credit,  has  won  close  to  one  hun- 
dred firsts  and  has  been  best  in 
show  all  breeds  twelve  times. 
Purchased  from  the  Heather  Ken- 
nels in  Scotland  he  has  harsh  coat, 
tremendous  bone  and  spring  of 
ribs,  a  long  lean  head  with  small 
dark  eyes  properly  set  into  the 
skull  and  correctly  carried  ears 
of  moderate  size.  He  has  the  mark 
of  intelligence,  dignity,  and  toler- 
ance, and  everyone  likes  Sam  in- 
stantly they  meet  him. 

Sam  is  friendly  too.  There  is 
no  lack  of  tail  wagging,  but  there 
is  restraint,  for  a  champion  has 
some  rights,  that  of  deliberation 
and  timing;  thus  he  may  stand 
off  for  a  moment  regarding  a 
visitor  with  wistful,  appraising, 
but  kindly  eyes.  Not  at  all  shy, 
Sam,  being  lord  of  the  kennels, 
maintains  this  position  as  befits 
one  in  his  superior  position. 

An  import  that  has  created 
great  interest  in  this  clannish  world 
of  terriers  is  Heather  Asset,  pre- 
dicted by  those  who  know  the 
way  of  the  dog  world  and  star- 
dom, to  have  a  great  future.  This 
terrier  has  style,  contrasting  hand- 
somely with  Certainty,  having  that 
something  in  his  make-up  that 
brings  judges  hovering  about  him 
with  medals  and  ribbons  and 
speaking  in  superlatives  as  they 
hang  honors  upon  him. 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  coun- 
try, we  are  told  by  authorities,  is 
there  a  more  even  collection  of 
animals  than  at  Mr.  Bennett's 
Kennels.  There  is  Ch.  Deephaven 
Gold  Dust,  traveling  the  show 
circuit;  Ch.  Deephaven  Fair  Dam- 
sel; Ch.  Heather  Nymph  of  Deep- 
haven, months  ago  predicted  to  be 
a  prize  winner;  Ch.  Scotsward  Ro- 
mance, first  to  win  the  title  for 
the  Deephaven  Kennels,  now  on 
the  list  of  pensioners.  And  so  they 
go  on,  champion  after  champion, 
as  fine  a  lot  of  animals  as  was 
ever  assembled. 

Show  animals  all  of  them,  with 
an  upbringing  and  breeding  be- 
fitting their  ancestry.  Scottish 
terrier  fanciers  do  considerable 
eyebrow  lifting  over  how  Mr. 
Bennett  achieves  his  remarkable 
results.  A  visit  to  the  kennels 
will  answer  this  question  quite 
definitely  and  satisfactorily.  No 
treatise  or  secret  formula  has 
made  Deephaven  Kennels  the 
talk  of  the  sports  world;  the  secret 
is  production  quality,  the  very 


The  best  treatment  for  undernourished  trees  is  a  generous  meal 
of  Bartlett  "Green  Tree  Food"— a  complete,  well-balanced  ration 
containing  all  of  the  elements  required  for  healthy,  vigorous 
growth,  from  which  the  tree  feeds  throughout  the  entire  season. 

n  disease  strikes  in  the  human  family,  medical  men  frequently 
find  it  desirable  to  supplement  other  treatment  with  a  resistance-build- 
ing diet.  »  »  Similarly,  when  trees  suffer  from  insect  infestation  or 
disease  the  trained  Dendrician  turns  to  the  twin  weapons— SPRAYING 
and  FEEDING— for  the  most  effective  control.  »  »  He  knows  that 
insects  and  fungous  diseases  most  commonly  attack  trees  that  are 
under  par  —  and  that  many  trees  are  lacking  in  resistance  simply  because 
they  are  undernourished.  »  »  Then  too,  once  the  insect  or  disease  has 
gained  a  foothold,  tree  health  is  bound  to  be  further  impaired.  And 
even  in  those  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  eradicate  the  insect  or  disease 
through  a  single  Spraying  the  tree  is  bound  to  be  in  a  run-down  con- 
dition. Which  means  that  it  is  subject  to  further  invasion  from  the  same 
or  other  enemies  until  restored  to  full  vigor  and  health  by  Feeding.  »  » 
However,  both  Feeding  and  Spraying  are  also  frequently  used  by  the 
Bartlett  Diagnostician  as  preventive  measures.  And  this  use  invariably 
proves  the  proverbial  "stitch  in  time,  that  saves  nine."  For  a  well-fed 
tree  is  a  healthy  tree  — one  that  is  better  able  to  fend  for  itself  and  ward 
off  attack.  And  Spraying,  which  forestalls  insect  invasion  or  destroys 
the  insect  when  in  a  harmless  stage,  is  obviously  highly  desirable.  »  » 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  Bartlett's  YEARLY  SERVICE  proves  so  advantageous 
to  tree  owners.  This  service  is  based  on  frequent  periodic  inspections  by  a  Bartlett 
Representative  who  is  as  well  a  capable  diagnostician.  Being  able  to  watch  over 
your  trees  and  observe  their  condition  over  a  period  of  time  he  is  in  a  position 
to  intelligently  plan  the  necessary  steps  to  keep  them  healthy  and  beautiful  at 
minimum  cost  and  with  maximum  effectiveness.  »  »  Your  local  Bartlett  Represen- 
tative will  gladly  call  and  explain  the  advantages  and  economies  of  this  service 
without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  And  we  can  assure  you  his  visit  will  prove  a 
pleasant  one  —  for  you  will  meet  a  man  who  is  in  a  position  to  talk  to  you  in- 
telligently and  authoritatively  about  those  dear  old  friends  —  YOUR  TREES. 

The   F.  A.   BARTLETT    TREE    EXPERT  COMPANY 

Research  Laboratories  and  Experimental  Grounds     •     STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Bartlett  Scriice  is  available  in  every  community  from  Maim  to  the  Carolinas, 


Branch  Offices:  Dan  bury,  Neif 
Haven,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Cam- 
bridge, Pitlsfield,  Mass.;  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Ellsworth,  Me.; 
Bellows  Palls,  Vt.;  Albany.  Syra- 
cuse, White  Plains,  Newburgh, 
Kingston,  Westbury,  Bay  Shore, 
N.  Y.;  Orange,  N.  }.;  Bala- 
Cynwyd,  Pa.;  Wilmington,  Del.; 


Washington, D.  C;  Richmond,  \'./.; 
Huntington ,  II '.  1 ./. 

There  are  also  150  other  cities  and 
towns  where  special  Bartlett  Au- 
thorized Agents  may  arrange  for 
Shade  Tree  Care  "The  Bartlett 
Way."  Consult  phone  book  or  write 
our  Home  Office  at  Stamford,  Conn. 


BARTLETThxV  ERTS 
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dude  ranch 


VACATION 

0      •  From  glorious  dawn  to 
U    mellow  moonlight,  there's  a 
restful,  "be  yourself"  atmos- 
U    phere  on  the  friendly  Wyo- 
U  ming, Colorado  andMontana 
y  ranches  that  simply  can't  be 
found  anywhere  else. 

.  •  What's  your  pleasure? 
^Riding?  Western  ponies  are 
ready  to  take  you  through 
cool,  green  valleys,  across 
vast  plains,  through  virgin 
forests  and  deep  canyons 
or  up  into  the  ruggedO 
mountains.  O 

•  Hiking?Camping?Fish-0 
ing?  The  dude  ranch  country  ^ 
offers  you  trails  and  by-ways 
galore— and  some  of  the  finest  U 
trout  streams  in  the  world.  U 

•  So  choose  your  fun  on  m 
a  dude  ranch  this  year.  Fromy 
May  through  September, 
you'll  find  the  welcome  mat(j 
out  and  waiting  for  you.  (j 

Go  Burlington  O  O 

•  Let  one  of  Burlington's 
luxurious  flyers  take  you  to 
the  dude  ranch  of  your 
selection. 

•  Ride  the  famous  Denver 
Zephyr,  the  Aristocrat  or  the 
North  Coast  Limited.  Your 

O     vacation  really  begins  the 
moment  you  board  any  one 
0  of  these  air-conditioned 
trains,  headed  for  the  great 
0     open  spaces  of  the  invigorat- 
.    ing  West. 

0 


u 


mail  coupon 
for 

free  booklet 


Burlington 
Route 


Burlington  Travel  Bureau.  Room  1629 
5-47  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  me  free,  illustrated  booklet  which 
gives  descriptive  information  about  Dude 
Ftaw  es  ln  D  Wyoming  □  Colorado 
U  Montana.  (Check  one  or  more  in  which 
you  are  interested.) 

Name  

Address  

CitV  -  State  


finest  animals,  and  the  best  pos- 
sible care  and  training.  At  the 
Deephaven  Kennels  perfection  is 
the  ideal.  This  ideal  Mr.  Bennett 
has  put  in  words  inscribed  along 
one  side  of  the  kennel  sitting 
room:  "The  Best  Is  None  Too 
Good"  runs  the  line.  It  is  pretty- 
good  medicine  for  any  projects, 
hobbies,  or  matters  of  "great  pith 
and  moment"  as  the  English  bard 
has  said. 

Mr.  Bennett  will  not  permit 
himself  to  become  sentimental 
about  his  terriers,  will  not  allow 
himself  the  luxury  of  going  "soft" 
about  them.  When  he  feels  that 
glow  of  possessive  pride  stealing 
over  him,  when  he  has  the  desire 
to  set  his  hat  over  one  eye  and 
crow  rather  quietly  (Sam  would 
not  tolerate  offensive  crowing),  he 
just  reads  that  line  on  the  wall, 
or  he  points  it  out  to  his  assistants 
when  they  become  proudly  and 
rightfully  boastful.  It  deflates  him, 
and  them,  and  they  get  right  down 
to  business  again  thinking  up 
ways  to  perfect  the  young  stars 
in  the  Bennett  dog  house  that  lies 
within  the  beautiful  green  glens 
of  Deephaven. 

And  if  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  a  light  wavers  along  the 
steep  incline  that  leads  from  the 
Bennett  menage  to  the  white  cot- 
tages far  below  in  the  glen  and 
one  hears  a  sleepy  bark,  it  will 
be  Ted  Bennett  looking  over  an 
animal  that  has  been  off  its  feed 
or  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  after 
a  "show";  Ted  Bennett  keeping 
his  vigil  with  that  line  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  kennel  that  "The  Best 
Is  None  Too  Good." 

Month  in  the  field 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

single  bird  points  were  piled  up 
by  the  Setter  and  each  encounter 
found  him  in  good  form.  Though 
tiring  to  some  extent  in  his  last 
hour,  Pride  punched  away  vigor- 
ously. His  last  tally  was  especially 
meritorious — away  through  a  wood 
lot  toward  finish  of  the  morning 
course,  with  his  game  in  scrubby 
jack  pines.  Pride  stood  in  the  open, 
a  perfect  picture  of  grace  and 
verve,  and  one  this  correspondent 
will  long  and  well  remember. 

"Ten  Broeck's  Bonnett  dug  up 
birds  in  a  somewhat  restricted 
afternoon  effort  that  started  excep- 
tionally well  with  three  bevy  finds. 
Mr.  A.  G.  C.  Sage's  Timbuctoo, 
with  Clyde  Morton  handling,  was 
pretty  much  out  of  hand  while 
likewise  finding  three  bevies.  We 
can  well  recall  the  heats  of  Mr. 
Russell  Perkins  stylish  and  man- 
nerly Sedgefield  Topsy,  and  the 
questing  of  that  black  and  white 
rambler  Dawns  Highland  Bill. 
Bill's  last  find,  which  we  covered, 
found  him  staunchly  sandwiched 
between  duplicate  bevies  zooming 
to  the  right  and  left  of  him,  half 
a  mile  from  the  gallery.  We  dis- 
tinctly recollect,  too,  the  after- 
math, when  Bill  located  a  single 
in  a  ditch  so  deep  and  awesome 
that  it  required  the  assistance  of 
our  worthy  friend  Buck  Parks  to 
haul  our  judicial  'corporosity'  up 


the  slippery  Swiss-Alpine  juttings. 

"Easily  the  most  spectacular 
find  of  the  meet  was  that  by  the 
good  lemon  and  white  Pointer 
King  Genius,  suffering  from  a  bit 
of  leg  injury,  incidentally,  which 
didn't  improve  his  chances.  On  a 
wide  cast  the  game  animal  came 
upon  birds  while  scrambling  up 
the  side  of  a  precipitous  gully. 
Catching  the  scent  from  overhead 
he  had  clawed  a  foothold  and  hung 
on.  He  had  been  there  a  long  while 
undiscovered,  and  three  birds  were 
moved  from  not  four  feet  overhead 
in  the  sedge.  It  was,  truly,  a  great 
piece  of  business.  Along  somber 
lines,  hard  luck  removed  a  well- 
regarded  championship  contender 
in  the  form  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gonnigle's  lovely  bitch  Amazon 
Village  Girl,  handled  by  Mr.  How- 
ard Kirk.  Starting  splendidly'  on 
the  afternoon  course,  Girl,  after 
a  find,  was  kicked  by  a  horse  as 
she  swung  through  the  gallery  in 
some  woods.  The  wallop  caught 
her  in  the  jaw,  but  she  wasn't 
seriously  hurt  and  was  soon  out 
and  on  a  bevy  in  magnificent 
style.  A  bit  later,  emerging  from 
a  cast  on  some  woods,  her  left  hind 
leg  had  been  hurt  and  ler  her  down 
completely.  The  general  supposi- 
tion was  that  she  had  perhaps 
been  charged  and  mauled  by  an 
irate  sow  with  piggies.  The  injury 
was  so  severe,  Mr.  Kirk  took  up 
his  bitch. 

"In  recapitulation,  it  was  a  par- 
ticularly pleasing  experience  for 
this  writer  to  have  seen  so  many 
dogs  at  work,  which,  in  Septem- 
ber, he  had  judged  in  the  Sas- 
katchewan trials,  and  some,  too,  at 
the  Amateur  Pheasant  Champion- 
ship at  Buffalo.  It  is  an  equally 
happy  experience  to  realize  that  a 
great  Setter  has  come  through, 
after  a  nine  year  lapse,  to  regain 
laurels  for  his  breed.  And  he  re- 
gained them  in  a  manner  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  nation's 
greatest  bird  dog  classic.  To  his 
owner,  Mr.  Louis  Bobbitt,  of 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
president  of  the  Amateur  Field 
Trial  Association  of  America,  and 
his  handler,  Mr.  Dewey  English, 
our  compliments  for  good  sports- 
manship and  workmanship  in  the 
carving  out  of  a  noble  dog's  place 
among  the  mighty.  Our  sincere  re- 
gret that  another  splendid  sports- 
man, Mr.  Edward  Armstrong,  who 
came  to  the  trials  with  Mr.  Bob- 
bitt was  injured  by  an  accident  in 
the  gallery  and  was  unable  to  wit- 
ness the  triumph  of  Sports  Peer- 
less Pride." 

Xote:  The  discussion  of  Canadian 
training  which  has  appeared  in 
this  department  from  time  to  time 
will  be  taken  up  again  in  the  next 
issue.  We  have  some  letters  con- 
tradicting the  claims  of  our  origi- 
nal correspondent  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  He,  if  you  remember,  criti- 
cized some  of  the  public  trainers 
who  summer  in  Canada.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  answer  these  let- 
ters to  our  complete  satisfaction. 
They  will  be  published  and  the 
reader  can  be  the  judge  of  the 
justice  of  their,  or  our  correspond- 
ent's, claims  in  the  matter. 
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LEE  WULFF  WADING  VEST 

Designed  after  years 
astream.  Sleeveless  for 
maximum  freedom  ; 
light  and  cool  on  hot 
days  yet  can  be  worn 
over  warm  clothing:. 
15"  long,  it  has  a  place 
for  all  the  equipment 
the  stream  angler 
needs.  The  double  back 
makes  a  large  water- 
proof pocket  with  zip- 
per opening.  2  lower  outside  pockets  hold 
standard  fly  boxes,  4  breast  pockets  have 
fitted  transparent  fly  boxes,  2  inside  zipper 
pockets,  small  side  pockets,  and  a  scissor 
pocket.  Loop  and  flap  to  hold  rod  while 
changing  flies,  sheepskin  fly  dryer.  You  snap 
landing  net  to  a  thong  behind  collar. 


$13.75 


Father  Hubbard  cloth,  rain,  briar  and  uindproof. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  swatches 
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Makers  of  Made  to  Measure 
Field.  Stream  and  Country  Sports  Apparel 

515  Madison  Ave.  Mc\A#  V  fl  R  V  PITV 
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RODS 


for  REAL  FISHERMEN 

Granger  Rods  embody  a 
quality  of  material  and  work- 
manship that  produces  action, 
sensitiveness,  maximum  power 
per  ounce  of  weight,  and  a 
long-lived  dependability  that 
every  good  fisherman  recog- 
nizes instantly  as  TOPS  in 
rod  VAI UE.  Made  in  your 
favorite  length  and  weight. 
$8.50  to  $75.00.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  for 
new  catalog.  All  genuine 
GRANGER  rods  bear  the 
Granger  name. 

GOODWIN  GRANGER  CO. 

447  Grant  Street      Denver.  Colo. 
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WONDER  CRUISES 


KUNGSHOLM 


JUNE  30th...  42  DAYS 

A&trfi Cape Oume 

Visit  little  known  Iceland;  climb  the  North 
Cape;  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  fjords  of 
Norway  under  the  Midnight  Sun;  spend 
a  day  in  romantic  rose-bowered  Visby; 
see  the  progressive  "New"  Republics  of 
Estonia  and  Finland;  study  for  yourself 
the  great  Russian  experiment;*  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark; 
and  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden.  En- 
joy the  comforts  of  a  modern  liner  as 
your  home,  for  42  glorious  days.  SjpgQ 


From 


GRIPSHOLM 


JULY  24th  ...  35  DAYS 

Piling  fands  C/MMAe 

A  month  and  a  week-end  in  the  peaceful, 
progressive  Scandinavian  countries,  far 
removed  from  war.  Voyage  up  the  mag- 
nificent fjords  of  Norway;  visit  quaint 
Copenhagen  in  Denmark;  the  free  city  of 
Danzig;  romantic  Visby  on  the  Island  of 
Gotland;Tallinn, capital  of  Estonia;  Lenin- 
grad* in  mystical  Russia;  Helsingfors,  cap- 
ital of  Finland;  Stockholm,  the  beautiful 
capital,  and  Gothenburg,  famous  shipping 
port  of  Sweden;  and  finally  Edinburgh  in 
Scotland.  10,000  miles  of  glori-  %A\  C 
ous  adventure.  From  ....  *rX3 

*If  you  don't  want  to  visit  Russia  you  may 
leave  the  Cruise  at  Tallinn  and  spend 
more  time  in  Helsingfors  and  Stockholm. 


OR  PLAN  YOUR  OWN  TRIP 

For  a  Holiday  in  Viking  Lands 

The  longer  the  better,  but  even  if  you 
have  only  21  days  our  regular  sailings  will 
give  you  a  delightful  holiday.  Favorable 
exchange,  courteous  friendliness,  breath- 
taking beauty — all  combine  for  a  perfect 
vacation.  Let  us  help  you  arrange  a  Viking 
trip.  No  obligation. 

Inquire  of  any  Travel  Agent  or 
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Eastward  from  flic  Rliine 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

old  place  things  reminiscent  of  the 
carefree  days  of  Duke  Charles  Au- 
gustus' court  surround  you;  of 
garden  parties  and  fetes;  of  lavish 
plays  and  colorful  pageants;  of 
musical  and  literary  soirees. 

I  reached  Heidelberg  in  the  laic 
evening.  The  moon  had  already 
risen  and  flooded  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  on  the  hillside  with  its 
bluish  light.  As  I  wandered  through 
the  empty  chambers,  I  heard  laugh- 
ter, and  then  an  old  college  song 
was  wafted  my  way.  Moving  in 
the  direction  whence  it  came,  I  dis- 
covered lights  in  the  main  wing  of 
the  old  pile.  As  I  peered  through 
a  doorway  into  a  vast  roofless 
room,  I  discovered  a  band  of  red- 
capped  students  at  a  long  table 
with  arms  entwined  and  drinking 
beer.  They  twirled  their  steins 
round  and  round  on  the  oaken- 
toj  ;>ed  festive  board  as  they  made 
brudcrjest. 

Gehimrat  Hoops  who  had  ac- 
companied me  but  had  lingered 
near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
to  hold  confab  with  some  old  care- 
taker, now  caught  up  with  me. 
"That's  a  belated  lot  of  students," 
he  remarked,  "enjoying  a  little 
goodfellowship  and  'whoopee,'  I 
think  you  call  it  in  your  country." 

Although  they  stood  on  their 
chairs  at  times  and  brandished 
their  tankards  aloft  with  much 
shouting,  they  were  hardly  indulg- 
ing in  "whoopee"  in  the  American 
way.  Surely  a  strange  place  for  a 
drinking  bout,  that  ancient  roof- 
less room  in  a  ruined  castle. 

My  first  glimpse  of  Nuremberg 
was  also  at  night.  A  full  moon  hung 
high  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The 
straight,  white  highway  climbed  a 
hill  ahead  of  me,  and  as  I  reached 
the  summit  the  enchantment  of 
the  scene  below  so  enthralled  me 
that  I  paused  to  drink  in  its  love- 
liness. About  it  there  was  a  mys- 
tical something,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  gossamer  sheen  of  the  moon- 
light that  draped  the  battlements 
and  towers  of  the  old  city  walls. 

But  a  sudden  onslaught  of  heat 
made  me  keenly  mindful  of  cool 
mountain  heights  to  the  south,  and 
as  visions  of  snow-clad  peaks  in- 
creased, Nuremberg  with  all  its 
glamour  could  not  hold  me. 
Neither  was  the  lure  of  Munich 
strong  enough  to  stay  my  progress 
southward  more  than  a  day,  with 
the  mercury  hovering  around  a 
hundred  Fahrenheit.  So  off  I  went 
into  that  land  of  rushing  rivers, 
cool  breezes,  and  gleaming  peaks. 
The  deeper  I  got  into  the  moun- 
tains, the  better  I  came  to  un- 
derstand why  Ludwig  II  and 
Maximilian  had  loved  this  country 
so  well,  and  why  the  Bishops  of 
Augsburg  never  missed  spending 
a  summer  in  this  region.  Even 
Roman  emperors  on  their  way 
north  for  a  liver-purge  at  some 
spa,  unable  to  resist  the  Allgau 
charm,  tarried  here  in  the  shadow 
of  the  stately  Zugspitze,  loftiest 
pinnacle  of  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

The  Allgau  people  are  a  quaint, 
hospitable  mountain  folk,  whose 


songs  and  dances  are  most  amus- 
ing. At  the  time  of  the  ripening 
of  the  grape,  a  festive  spirit  holds 
sway  and  there  is  much  dancing 
and  frolicking.  One  time  I  hap- 
pened along  when  (he  season  had 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  in  a 
generation.  There  was  a  bumper 
nop  of  grapes  of  such  perfection 
that  no  man  living  could  recall 
clusters  so  large  and  so  numerous 
or  the  fruit  so  luscious.  Conse- 
quently the  celebration  that  year 
was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  one. 
I  or  no  one  else  slept  for  two  days. 
The  festivities  were  marked  by 
much  uproar  and  great  fury.  The 
streets  of  Fussen  were  full  of 
prancing,  dancing  villagers,  yodel- 
ing  and  yelping  and  singing. 
Little  bands,  made  up  principally 
of  drums,  trombones  and  tubas, 
marched  about,  making  much  more 
noise  than  music  and  adding  gen- 
erally to  the  din.  Boys,  their  ruddy 
cheeks  distended,  blew  madly  on 
tin  horns,  while  dogs  darted  about 
barking  wildly. 

Fussen  is  a  typical  mountain 
hamlet.  Through  it  runs  that  foam- 
ing, rushing  river,  the  Lech,  that 
tumbles  over  a  ledge  in  the  midst 
of  the  village,  filling  the  air  with 
a  dull  rumble  like  distant  thunder. 
Its  tiny,  picturebook  houses  cling 
to  the  sides  of  the  mountain  spur 
on  which  it  is  built.  Unlike  the 
dwellings  of  Oberammergau,  which 
is  not  far  away,  the  little  homes 
have  rather  plain  facades,  with 
only  here  and  there  some  religious 
fresco  or  quaint  inscription. 

I  set  out  on  foot  to  see  the  Cas- 
tles of  Neuschwanstein  and  Ho- 
henschwangau.  I  had  prepared  for 
a  walk  of  two  or  three  hours,  but 
long  before  that  time  had  elapsed 
I  was  surprised  to  discover  the 
turrets  and  towers  of  Neuschwan- 
stein. Its  huge  white  bulk  of  most 
extraordinary  architecture  loomed 
before  me  as  I  got  completely 
around  the  bend  in  the  road. 

Ludwig  II  had  given  his  build- 
ers in  the  way  of  line  and  general 
form  his  conception  of  what  a 
castle  should  be,  and  then  had  left 
it  to  their  genius  to  give  his  ideas 
definition  and  character.  Under- 
standing well  the  vagaries  of  their 
king's  imagination,  they  reared  a 
castle  in  keeping  with  the  most 
extravagant  of  dreams  that  might 
flit  to  the  surface  of  a  whimsical 
brain.  The  side  that  met  my  gaze 
was  a  gigantic,  many-storied  gable, 
presided  over  by  lofty  towers. 

I  found  the  Castle  of  Hohen- 
schwangau  less  striking,  but  its 
historical  background  of  exceed- 
ing interest.  Its  foundations  were 
once  those  of  the  House  of  Guelph, 
which  ultimately  turned  over  the 
old  pile  to  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria 
sometime  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. King  Maximilian  II  bought 
the  ruin  for  a  song  while  he  was 
still  Crown  Prince. 

While  the  original  castle  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  ancient  Hohen- 
staufen  dynasty,  the  first  of  Ger- 
man literary  forms  was  given  to 
the  world  under  the  patronage  of 
this  house.  That  was  the  "Song  of 
the  Nibelungen,"  the  great  Ger- 
man medieval  epic.  Sometime  dur- 


Eastman's  new 
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35  mm.  miniatures 


•  Kodak  35's  offer  new  high 
values  in  inexpensive  miniature 
cameras.  Fast  lenses,  precision 
shutters,  eye-level  finders, 
finger-tip  focusing,  automatic 
exposure  counter,  film-center- 
ing nml  locking  device. 
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Kodachrome  Film  for  lull-color 
transparencies,  as  well  as  a  va- 
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KODAK  35,  Kodak  Anastigmat /.5.6  lens, 
and  Kodex  shutter  (3  speeds  to  1/100 
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Decorative  accessories  from 
Yamanaka  create  dominant 
notes  in  distinguished  tradi- 
tional and  modern  interiors. 

An  important  Ming  creamy 
colored  soft  paste  porcelain 
vase  of  subtle  contour,  forms 
the  base  of  nhis  lamp  with 
its  silk  shade,  and  old  carved 
ivory  finial. 

The  old  Chinese  pottery 
flower  jar  is  a  brilliant  high- 
light of  rich  peacock  blue. 

The  Chinese  clay  eques- 
trienne figure  is  a  collector's 
piece,  excavated  after  1000 
vears  from  an  ancient  tomb. 
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A  RINGSIDE  SEAT 

WITH  AN  ALLSCOPE!! 

That  fast,  inside  action  the  ringside  cus- 
tomers see — you  catch  it  all  with  an 
Allscope.  These  new  telescopic  spectacles, 
worn  like  glasses,  thrillingly  bring  to  your 
eyes  close-up  action  that  ordinary  spec- 
tators miss.  Light,  2-power,  $  1 4;  3y4-power, 
$16.  Buy  at  stores  or  direct,  postpaid  (or 
C.O.D.).  Money-back  guarantee. 

Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  710  Hudson  Ave..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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ing  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
reduced  to  written  form  by  some 
Homeric  genius  of  the  German 
people,  being  pretty  much  a  re-cast 
of  the  ancient  Teutonic  and  Scan- 
dinavian legends  and  lays,  dating 
from  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies. The  hero  of  the  epic,  you 
remember,  was  Siegfried.  Here, too, 
sang  the  Minnesingers,  the  trouba- 
dours of  Germany. 

On  your  way  to  Fussen  from 
Munich,  Buchloe,  an  old  Swabian 
town,  holds  much  of  interest  in 
the  way  of  custom  and  costume, 
almost  equaling  Fussen  in  this  re- 
spect. The  same  can  be  said  of 
other  villages  in  the  district  such 
as  Kaufbeuren,  Kempten,  Immen- 
stadt,  and  Oberstaufen. 

Near  by  is  Oberstdorf,  a  noted 
summer  and  winter  resort.  And  it 
happens,  also,  to  be  a  splendid  cen- 
ter for  mountain  climbing.  Above 
the  town  tower  the  Rubihorn  and 
the  Nebelhorn,  majestic  peaks  of 
some  seven  thousand  feet  that  rise 
precipitously  from  charming  green 
valleys.  Of  these  Oytal,  Spiel- 
mannsau,  Walsertal,  and  Birgsau 
are  entrancingly  beautiful.  There 
are  ten  altogether  which  converge 
in  the  Oberstdorfer  Vale.  Here,  in- 
deed, is  a  blessed  spot. 

In  the  picturebook  of  my  mind 
some  of  the  most  vivid  memories 
of  Bavaria  are  those  of  long,  tree- 
arched  lanes,  cool  and  green  and 
deeply  shaded,  that  lead  out  into 
the  mountains  from  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen,  where  pretty  little 
mirror  lakes  abound  and  where 
the  singing  of  birds  ceases  only 
with  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

As  I  hiked  along  through  the 
greenery  with  the  lovely  fragrance 
of  mountain  flowers  wafted  my 
way  and  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
majestic  Zugspitze  through  little 
gaps  in  the  leafv  canopy  above,  I 
heard  the  full,  ringing  voices  of 
peasants  at  work  in  a  field  ahead. 
They  were  singing  an  old  folk 
song,  but  as  soon  as  they  spied 
me,  they  suddenly  became  silent 
and  motionless.  What  on  earth  was 
an  American  doing  in  this  byway. 

Recovering  his  voice,  one  of  the 
men  inquired  whether  I  was  lost. 
A  boy,  who  leaned  on  his  hay-fork, 
stared  at  me  with  wide  open  mouth 
and  eyes.  But  as  I  snatched  my 
camera  and  snapped  them,  they 
were  no  longer  uncertain  as  to  my 
nationality.  There  is  something  in 
the  way  and  manner  of  an  Amer- 
ican taking  a  picture  that  unmis- 
takably marks  him  for  what  he  is. 

The  hay-makers  dropped  their 
rakes  and  forks,  ready  for  a  bit  of 
recreation.  One  fled  to  a  spring 
under  a  pine  tree  and  returned  with 
beer.  As  if  I  were  faint  and  in  need 
of  stimulant,  they  poured  some 
into  a  cup  and  thrust  it  into  my 
hand.  The  woman  produced  a 
sausage  sandwich  from  a  lunch  bag 
and  handed  it  to  me.  The  boy  sup- 
plied a  peppermint  stick. 

Well  filled  and  conditioned  with 
the  invigorating  Pilsener,  I  picked 
up  my  rucksack  and  set  out  for 
Reichenhall.  with  my  friends  call- 
ing after  me  not  to  miss  skirting 
the  one  end  of  the  Konigssee.  On 
my  way  I  passed  the  ancient  castle, 


begun  by  the  Augustinian  Monks 
early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
tenanted  later  by  the  Prince-Ab- 
bots of  Salzburg. 

The  Konigssee  is  enchantingly 
beautiful  at  any  time  of  day,  but 
in  the  early  evening  when,  over  its 
mirror-like  surface  plays  every 
conceivable  shade  of  green,  its 
loveliness  quite  equals  that  of  the 
Italian  lakes. 

As  I  drew  close  to  Reichenhall. 
life  flowed  more  abundantly  along 
the  highway  and  I  encountered  all 
sorts  of  interesting  folk.  A  hunter 
with  his  gun  over  his  shoulder 
and  a  green  hat  topped  off  with  a 
chamois  tail  strode  rapidly  by.  An 
old  woman,  lugging  along  a  fat, 
red-faced  child  sort  of  bowed  as 
she  passed.  A  husky,  blue-eyed  boy 
brandished  a  huge  stick  over  a 
stubborn  pig  that  he  was  driving 
to  market  but  did  not,  strange  to 
say,  strike  the  animal.  When  I 
asked  him  why  he  refrained  from 
striking  the  unruly  beast,  he 
laughed  and  told  me  that  he  had 
raised  a  litter  of  pigs  himself  and 
this  was  his  favorite,  so  he  couldn't 
think  of  hitting  the  poor  thing.  As 
he  explained  matters,  tears  came  to 
his  eyes,  for  he  hated  to  part  with 
his  pet.  Imagine  it!  Tears  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Teuton  over  a  mere  pig. 
However,  the  Bavarian  is  full  of 
feeling  and  is  vastly  sentimental. 

Then  came  a  fellow  pulling 
along  a  cart  loaded  with  fire  wood 
that  he  had  just  gathered  in  the 
forest.  In  his  leathern  pants  held 
in  place  by  elaborately  embroid- 
ered suspenders,  gray  half-stock- 
ings over  the  bulging  calves  of  his 
sturdy  legs,  and  a  funny,  little 
pointed  felt  hat  stuck  up  on  the 
top  of  his  big  head,  he  was  the 
typical  peasant  of  Bavaria. 

Finally  I  found  myself  on  the 
outskirts  of  Reichenhall.  Small, 
balconied  villagers'  homes  stood 
close  to  the  splendid  hotels  of  the 
resort.  Somewhere  in  the  distance 
a  band  was  playing,  while  off  in 
the  opposite  direction  some  lusty- 
lunged  girl  was  yodeling  and  wak- 
ing echoes  in  the  glens. 

There  was  something  awfully 
nice  about  all  of  this.  I  sat  down 
on  a  bench  by  the  wayside  and 
stretched  out  my  weary  legs  as  I 
leaned  back  against  the  mossy 
bark  of  a  huge,  old  tree  under 
which  the  Druids  must  have  sat. 
I  felt  that  delicious  tingle  you 
sometimes  feel  when  you  are  tired 
and  relaxed  and  at  peace  with  the 
world  in  one  of  its  most  lovgly 
corners  at  eventide. 

Sip  from  modern 
crystal 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

exquisite  crystal  services,  linens 
have  been  created  which  sensi- 
tively complement  each  design.  To 
accent  the  fair-like  quality  of  the 
night-blooming  cereus,  silver  cloth 
is  used,  deeply  bordered  in  sheerest 
net ;  with  the  hibiscus,  wide  bands 
of  coral  and  natural  linen  laced 
together  with  narrow  strips  of 
coral  linen;  and  with  the  sugar 
cane,  Chinese  grass  linen  orna- 
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merited  with  extremely  graceful 
stem-like  bands  of  gossamer  net. 

Wine  is  for  all  seasons,  and 
when  the  moon  stands  high  over 
the  near-by  vineyard,  one  may 
pick  a  bloom  from  the  flowering 
grape  to  drop  it  into  the  wine 
which  has  been  poured  from  the 
boxbeautel  brought  to  us  from  the 
dark,  cool  cellars  of  the  Archbish- 
op's palace.  But  quite  secretly 
must  one  pick  this  flower  of  the 
grape,  and  never  let  the  good  peo- 
ple know.  It  is  a  sacrilegious  deed 
that  will  pain  their  hearts,  as  this 
year's  flower  might  produce  the 
perfect  clusters  whose  blood  pour- 
ing into  a  glass  carries  within  it 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Pan — the 
progenitor  of  life,  his  fancies,  and 
his  imagination.  If  by  good  chance 
and  the  grace  of  God  this  non- 
pareil potion  be  imbibed  by  a  great 
and  inspired  man,  it  surely  will 
bring  his  spirit  to  sing  a  song  of 
eternal  beauty,  or  let  it  put  forth 
a  constellation  of  words  of  pro- 
found and  eternal  life.  So  picking 
the  flower  from  a  grapevine  grown 
in  one  of  the  great  vineyards  may 
amount  to  far-reaching  destruc- 
tion ensuing  from  a  small  deed  as 
reported  in  that  old  English  ditty: 
"Because  of  the  nail  the  shoe  was 
lost,  the  horse  was  lost,  the  rider, 
the  king,  and  the  kingdom  was 
lost,  all  on  account  of  the  horse- 
shoe nail."  So  remember  well,  only 
to  honor  a  great  guest  may  a 
bloom  of  the  grape  be  sacrificed 
and  dropped  into  his  wine,  on  a 
full-moon  night  in  a  full-blown 
rose  garden. 

Whoever,  under  the  wings  of 
memory,  meditation,  and  fantasy, 
slowly  sips  the  blood  of  the  grape 
from  such  beautiful  glasses  as  these 
here  illustrated,  has  always  the 
promise  that  a  love  of  life  will  en- 
ter his  heart.  As  one  gazes  at  these 
blue  bloods  of  the  ferocious  glass 
furnace,  they  all  seem  to  have 
three  things  in  common,  the  high 
instep  of  quality-feet,  their  metal 
is  of  incomparable  purity,  and 
their  proportions,  either  slender- 
stemmed  or  strong,  are  harmoni- 
ous. Their  bowls  are  shaped  with 
infinite  variations  to  the  spirit  of 
the  fluid  color  they  shall  cradle. 

Glorious  baroque 
painting 

(Continued  from  page  60) 
of  personality  with  the  coquettish, 
ravishing,  or  smart.  A  gallant, 
beautiful  assembly  of  favorite 
characters  from  the  Commedia 
dell'Arte,  in  Watteau's  "Le  Reve 
de  l'Artiste,"  of  the  noted  David- 
Weill  collection  at  the  Wildenstein 
Galleries,  is  nevertheless  in  the 
mighty  baroque  fashion  (a  wealthy 
patron  of  art,  Pierre  Crozat,  had 
permitted  Watteau  to  study  the 
three  hundred  drawings  of  Rubens 
in  his  collection)  scorned  by 
the  contemporary  classical  school. 
Thus  was  this  superb  style  be- 
queathed to  France. 

Largely  because  of  his  under- 
standing of  Watteau,  Francois 
Boucher  achieved  phenomenal  dec- 
orative capacities.  His  finest  work, 
though,  such  as  the  "Portrait  of 
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^^f5)     Leave  your 
2        worries  ashore! 


Cruiser  of  Tomorrow" 

_>usiness  worries  and  household  cares  fall  astern  when 
mooring  lines  are  cast  off  for  a  cruise  on  your  own  boat!  And  no 
new  worries  are  yours  when  your  boat  is  the  superb  new  Elco 
Cruisette  44 — for  like  all  Elco  Cruisers  she  is  built  with  safety, 
seaworthiness  and  stamina  as  prime  considerations. 

This  new  Elco  represents  the  finest  development  of  the  modern 
cruiser  .  .  .  fast,  beautifully  and  conservatively  streamlined,  with 
deluxe  accommodations  for  7  to  9,  including  a  separate  third  cabin 
forward.  She  is  available  with  gasoline  or  Diesel  power,  with  speeds 
up  to  26  m.p.h.,  and  is  priced  from  $12,830.  Her  cost 
of  operation  is  surprisingly  low. 

The  Cruisette  44  is  now  on  display  with  other 
Elco  models  at  Port   Elco.  Inspect  her  there,  or 
write  for  illustrated  descriptive  literature  on  the 
new  Elcos  from  30'  to  53'. 


At  the 
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FAIR 

See  the  new 

ELCO  S3 

at  the 
RCA  EXHIBIT 


Address  inquiries  to: 


PORT  ELCO 


117  East  46th  St.  iat 
Park  Ave.)  N.  Y.C. 


THE  ELCO  WORKS,  BAYONNE.  N.  J. 


Showroom 

★  ★  * 

Florida  Branch:  ELCO  CRUISERS.  INC. — Miami 


Madame  Boucher,"  in  the  Frick 
collection  has  a  free,  crisp,  dy- 
namic form  that  in  realistic,  breezy 
informality  harks  back  directly  to 
Rubens. 

The  force  of  baroque  art  has 
seemed  insuperable,  waiting  ever 
to  flame  anew  in  the  most  hostile 
camps,  as  when  Delacroix  unex- 
pectedly discovered  the  colorful 
gleams  and  vitality  of  nature  in  a 
canvas  of  John  Constable,  the 
great  English  landscapist,  and 
thereupon  recovered  for  France, 
for  Renoir  in  particular,  what  had 
been  lost.  Is  there  a  spark  awaiting 
American  artists? 

Yachting 

(Continued  jrom  page  28) 
than  it  used  to  be.  Cuba  had  three 
entries  in  the  St.  Pete-Havana  race 
and  did  rather  well.  Incidentally 
a  delightful  Cuban  who  is  build- 
ing a  boat  for  next  year's  race  out- 
lined to  me  his  plans  for  a  thor- 
oughly organized  crew.  "We  have 
a  navigator,  who  knows  nothing 
about  navigation — that's  me.  Then 
we  have  a  cook.  He  never  cooked 
anything  but  he  has  bought  a 
book.  Also  we  will  have  a  sailor — 
that's  my  brother,  he's  really 
pretty  good.  Then  finally  we  will 
have  a  man  to  do  all  the  getting 
seasick  for  us." 

HAVANA  RACING.  The  Ha- 
vana Yacht  Club  has  a  system  of 
promoting  interest  in  sailing  that 
a  lot  of  clubs  might  do  well  to 
copy,  if  they  can  afford  it.  Each 
year  they  hold  a  series  of  races  for 
novices  who  have  never  won  a 
race.  Usually  they  get  sixty  or  sev- 
enty two-man  crews.  Throughout 
the  summer  they  sail  a  series  of 
elimination  races,  in  dinghies. 
Then  the  four  surviving  crews  sail 
off  a  final  championship  series  in 
Star  boats.  The  winning  crew  is 
presented  with  a  new  Star  class 
sloop  by  the  club,  the  only  string 
tied  to  it  being  that  they  must  race 
the  boat  regularly  during  the  en- 
suing five  years — otherwise  it  re- 
verts to  the  club.  The  entries  in 
the  series  include  everything  from 
kids  to  middle-aged  neophytes. 

Havana  also  has  a  race  that 
might  come  in  handy  for  any  club 
located  on  a  small  pond  but  wish- 
ing to  hold  a  long-distance  race. 
Each  year  they  hold  a  night  race 
for  Stars  and  six-meters.  It's  sailed 
around  a  very  short  triangle  off 
the  clubhouse.  They  start  at  eight 
p.m.,  knock  off  from  eleven  to 
midnight  for  supper  and  again 
from  five  to  six  for  breakfast,  and 
the  boat  that  has  completed  the 
most  circuits  of  the  course  by- 
eleven  a.m.  wins.  They  say  it's 
fun,  though  personally  if  I  sail  all 
night  I  want  to  be  going  some- 
where pretty  definite. 

BERMUDA  SPRING  SERIES. 

A  month  ago  it  looked  as  though 
the  annual  spring  series  at  Ber- 
muda might  be  pretty  short  on 
American  entries,  but  at  this  writ- 
ing things  are  looking  up.  The  In- 
ternationals, who  start  their  team 
series  against  the  Bermuda  expo- 
nents of  the  same  class  April  5, 


have  got  together  a  team  of  four 
and  perhaps  five  boats,  includ- 
ing some  good  ones.  The  six-meters 
start  the  first  of  their  three  series 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  King  Ed- 
ward VII,  and  Cubitt  trophies 
April  18,  and  while  a  lot  of  Long 
Island  Sound  Sixes  have  been  sold 
west  it  looks  as  though  George 
Nichols'  Goose,  Harry  Morgan's 
Djinn,  and  possibly  Herman  Whit- 
on's  Star  Wagon  and  Bob  Meyer's 
Bob  Kat  II  might  all  go  down  to  - 
Hamilton. 

ON  THE  WTST  CO  AST.  Out- 
built Eastern  six-meters  still  have 
no  trouble  winning  races  on  the 
West  Coast.  In  the  Los  Angela 
midwinter  regatta  Fun  and  Lull', 
imported  from  the  Sound  last  fall, 
finished  one-two  and  the  ancient 
Lanai  took  third  place.  Rod  Ste- 
phens, who  seems  to  turn  up  wher- 
ever there's  racing  going  on,  got 
out  there  the  day  before  the  series 
started,  took  Raymond  Page's 
eight-meter  Prelude  out  of  dead 
storage  and  with  no  preparation 
at  all  won  the  series  in  that  class. 
Incidentally  Page  may  bring  Pre- 
lude to  Marblehead  this  season 
and  race  her  against  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  and  the  other  Eastern 
eight-meter  experts. 

FROSTBITE  DINGHIES. 

Frostbite  dinghy  racing  may  be 
slipping  a  little  as  a  midwinter 
sport  in  some  places,  but  it  has 
given  intercollegiate  sailing  a  great 
boost.  The  Intercollegiate  Y.R.A. 
has  a  fine  schedule  arranged  for 
April  and  May  in  which  upwards 
of  thirty  colleges  are  expected  to 
take  part  one  time  or  another. 

NEW  BOATS.  Everybody  and 
his  brother  are  building  or  buying 
one-design  auxiliaries  of  from  25 
to  45  feet  this  season.  Alden  had 
forty-seven  such  boats  building  at 
last  account — most  of  them  al- 
ready contracted  for.  Sparkman 
had  sold  twenty  30-foot  sloops 
and  a  number  of  larger  boats.  A 
whole  flock  of  Rhodes  27-foot 
waterline  sloops  and  the  smaller 
Little  Sisters  were  being  built.  Be- 
sides all  these,  almost  even,-  naval 
architect  of  note  has  at  least  one 
class  of  from  three  to  half-a-dozen 
boats  being  built — Ben  Dobson's 
2  5-footers;  Herreshoff's  small 
classes:  Charley  Mower's  Over- 
niter:  Sam  Crocker's  New  Bed- 
ford 35;  Art  Shuman's  Single- 
handers:  Dunham  and  StadeTs 
various  classes,  and  so  on. 

\\  HALEBOATS.  I  should  have 
known  better  than  to  go  and  look 
at  those  two  whaleboats  at  Palmer 
Scott's  shop  in  New  Bedford.  Now 
I've  got  whaleboat  fever  again. 
The  New  Bedford  whaleboat  was 
the  product  of  nearly  two  centuries 
of  development  by  Yankee  whale- 
men and  builders  to  produce  a  boat 
that  would  be  seaworthy,  fast,  and 
easily  driven  by  oars,  paddles  or 
sail;  light  enough  to  hoist  on  dav- 
its, but  able  to  earn-  six  men  and 
a  half  ton  or  so  of  whaling  gear 
at  sea.  even  making  long  voyages 
in  emergencies.  The  ultimate  prod- 


Do  yon  know  how  to  use  Cointreau  in  Crepes 
Sozetles,  Soaflles.  Salads,  etc.?  Send  toi  tree 
urtpo  orochore.  Browne  Vintners  Co.,  Inc.. 
Dept.  B,  430  Filth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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Cast  a  Famous 
ASH  AWAY 
LINE 


/.c/j.-"Doc"  Haslett, 
prominentCalifornia  sports- 
man, with  28'/2-lb.  fresh-run  Eel 
River  king  salmon.  Right:  Albert  Jewell,  of 
Sydney,  Australia,  with  a  morning's  catch 
of  New  Zealand  trout.  Each  used  an  Asha- 
way  3-diameter-tapered  fly-casting  line. 

HOOK  larger  fish,  through  better 
casting.  Win  your  fights.  Rig  up 
with  a  famous  Ashaway  Fly  Line — 
known  for  success — that  suits  your 
rod,  your  fishing  and  pocketbook. 

Look  over  your  dealer's  stock  of  Ash- 
away  Crandall's  American  Finish  fly 
lines — the  general  favorites.  See  the  Ash- 
away  Fly  Sports,  for  same  quality,  with 
their  added  multi-color  self-measuring. 
Also  see  the  Ashaway  J.  T.'s  Soft  Finish 
lines.  All  three  come  in  level,  double 
tapered  and  three-diameter  (torpedo- 
head  type)  tapered  styles,  in  full  sire 
and  price  range.  All  are  super-grade 
silk,  composition-finished  under  high 
vacuum  pressure.  Weighty,  smooth-run- 
ning, flexible,  durable.  Full  price  range, 
$1.00  to  $9.50.  Catalog  FREE. 


Ashaway  Line  &  Twine  Mfg.  Co. 
Box930,  Ashaway,  Rhode  Island 
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uct  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  efficient  boats  that  ever 
floated,  her  basic  lines  not  unlike 
those  of  an  enlarged  Indian  canoe. 

I  saw  lots  of  them  around  New 
Bedford  as  a  boy,  but  when  I  got 
around  to  wanting  one  they  were 
all  gone  except  a  few  battered 
specimens  in  the  antique-curio 
class.  Now  they're  building  whale- 
boats  in  New  Bedford  again. 
Using  the  lines  of  the  famed  Beetle 
whaleboat  model,  Scott  built  two 
for  summer  residents  around  New 
Bedford  last  year. 

The  first  was  an  exact  duplicate, 
29  feet  long,  an  open  centerboard 
boat  that  even  retained  as  much 
of  the  old  whaleboat  equipment  as 
could  be  used,  and  carrying  just 
enough  ballast  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  the  heavy  line  tubs 
and  other  gear.  With  a  jib-headed 
ketch  rig,  more  efficient  than  the 
rather  makeshift  sails  the  old 
whalers  used  to  supplement  their 
white-ash  power,  Ah  Blows  proved 
a  great  success.  Her  owner,  Bruce 
Williams,  even  took  a  cruise  in  her 
and  on  one  occasion  overhauled  an 
eight-knot  powerboat. 

Then  came  Amalasonta,  built 
for  Calvin  Tompkins,  a  duplicate 
model  but  enlarged  to  43l/2  feet 
overall,  which  made  her  39  feet  on 
the  water  and  8  feet  4  inches  beam. 
She  has  a  tall,  narrow  sloop  rig, 
a  three-berth  cabin,  a  small  two- 
cylinder  motor  and  a  deep,  short 
keel  in  place  of  the  centerboard — 
the  only  feature  I  don't  like 
(though  doubtless  she  goes  better 
to  windward  than  a  centerboarder 
would).  Her  performance  was  as- 
tounding. She  ghosted  along  well 
in  the  lightest  of  airs  and  in  a 
breeze  was  reliably  clocked  at  9]/2 
knots.  The  toy  motor  gives  her  6 
knots  and  she's  able  and  dry  in 
the  nasty  Buzzards  Bay  chops,  ac- 
cording to  those  who've  sailed  her. 

Maybe  I'm  crazy,  but  it  seems 
to  me  they've  got  something  here. 
The  smaller  model  is  a  grand  day- 
sailing  boat,  capable  of  a  camp- 
ing-out sort  of  cruise,  and  costs 
only  around  $800.  The  larger 
model,  it  seems  to  me,  is  compara- 
ble to  the  modern,  typical  30-foot 
over-all  cruising  sloop.  Her  cost 
and  her  cabin  accommodations  are 
about  equal  to  such  a  boat,  her 
deck  and  cockpit  space  much 
larger.  She  needs  less  sail  and  less 
power  than  the  normal  30-footer 
but  is  a  much  faster  and  livelier 
boat  under  sail  than  any  30-footer 
can  ever  hope  to  be.  And  besides, 
think  of  the  fun  of  actually  own- 
ing a  whaleboat. 

Guns  and  game 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

welded  there.  The  micrometer  ad- 
justments for  elevation  and  wind- 
age are  internal,  which  means  that 
the  position  of  the  tube  does  not 
need  to  be  changed  to  make  cor- 
rections. This  arrangement,  to- 
gether with  the  rigid  mount,  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  jar  the 
sight  out  of  adjustment  acciden- 
tally. Once  the  rifle  has  been 
sighted  in  it  will  stay  right  there 
in  spite  of  rough  handling,  and 


"  The  finest  court  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  playing  on" — 

So  says  a  noted  professional  (name  on  request)  who 
has  played  on  every  type  of  surface  in  existence.  So  say 
both  professionals  and  amateurs  who  have  played  on 
Corkturf  courts.  Corkturf  tennis  court  surfaces  give  the 
true  grass  bounce,  are  always  in  perfect  condition,  and 
are  playable  all  year  round  except  when  covered  with 
snow  or  during  an  actual  rain  storm.  They  need  no  roll- 
ing or  watering  or  winter  covering  and  are  free  from 
maintenance  expense — a  great  saving  in  upkeep  costs. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

CORKTURF,  INC. 

408  Court  Street  Utiea,  N.  Y. 


Down  Goes  the  Cost  of  Owning  a 
QUALITY  STATION  WAGON! 

\\  e'\  e  built  you  a  station  wagon  handsome  enough 
to  serve  as  a  part)  car:  sturdy  enough  to  do  estate 
chores  vears  on  end  without  showing  wear  and  tear: 
and  thrifty  enough  to  make  a  big  difference  in  \our 
overhead.  But  that's  not  all!  We  also  cut  $120 
from  last  year's  price!  Your  Pontiac  dealer  can 
make  prompt  deliver) — ju>t  sa)  when. 

^(klllk   delivered  at  Pontiac,  Michigan.  Price  subject  to 
9  W  9  W         change  without  notice.  Transportation,  state  and 
local  taxes  {if  any),  optional  equip- 
ment  and  accessories — extra.  \^r>' 

GENERAL  MOTORS  TERMS  TO  SUIT  rOUR  PURSE 


Pontiac 


AMERICAS  FINEST 
STATION  WAGON 
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A  SPORT  THAT'S 


1 


Built  by 
a  Champion 


20'  6"  Streamline  Cabin  Utility 

mmm.  mb 

(N  A BOAT THAT'S 

j/ow  this  Smart 
Custom  Styling  .  .  . 

HALF  THE  enjoyment  of  boat- 
ing is  in  knowing  your  boat 
is  a  Gar  Wood.  No  other  boat  can 
give  you  such  soft  riding,  smart 
streamlining,  smooth  finish  and 
luxurious  equipment. 
Every  model  com- 
pletely restyled  this 
year,  with  more  beam, 
more  flare,  more  free- 
board, more  cabin  and 
cockpit   space,  more 


ience  in  every  detail.  98  beautiful 
runabouts  and  utilities  to  choose 
from,  with  many  motor  options. 
See  Gar  Wood  before  you  buy. 
Prices  reduced  $25  to  $1970. 

Priced  from  $1295.00 
Ask  your  Gar  Wood 
merchant  for  deluxe 
catalog  or  write  for 
beautifully  illustrated 
brochure. 

Dealers:  Write  or  wire  for 
franchise  facts 


comfort  and  conven- 

Largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  runabouts  and  utilities  in  the  world 

GAR  WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  Boat  Div.,  1014  RIVER  ROAD,  MARYSVILLE,  MICH. 


this  is  something  that  will  please 
the  big  game  hunter  who  carries 
his  rifle  into  rugged  country. 

The  length  of  the  relief  allowed 
by  the  'scope  sight  is  another  im- 
portant matter.  Relief  is  the  length 
of  distance  back  from  the  eye- 
piece throughout  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  see  the  full  field.  In  some 
'scopes  it  is  very  short  indeed,  re- 
quiring the  rifleman  to  get  his 
cheek  against  the  comb  of  the 
stock  at  exactly  the  same  place 
each  time  and  consequently  more 
difficult  to  find  the  target  quickly. 
Moreover,  if  the  'scope  is  rigidly 
mounted  on  a  powerful  rifle  the 
shooter  may  be  badly  hurt  by  the 
recoil  driving  the  rear  of  the  tube 
against  the  eye  or  forehead.  The 
Weaver  is  all  right  on  that  count 
with  a  relief  apparently  of  at  least 
four  inches — quite  sufficient  to  in- 
sure safety  and  extraordinary 
quickness  in  aligning  the  cross- 
hairs on  the  target. 

I  have  used  numbers  of  tele- 
scopic sights  costing  several  times 
the  price  of  this  one  just  described 
and  after  trying  these  two  for  sev- 
eral months  I  must  say  that  I've 
never  had  a  better  glass  for  general 
purposes  on  rifles  of  any  caliber. 
Mr.  Weaver  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  originality  and  utility  of 
design  and  more  still  for  producing 
a  fine  'scope  at  less  than  the  price 
of  the  rifle  itself. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  high  power  telescopic 
sights  have  no  field  of  usefulness. 
Such  glasses  are  necessary  for  the 
finest  kind  of  target  shooting  or 
sniping  done  with  heavy  rifles  fired 
from  the  prone  position  or  from  a 
rest.  For  any  other  type  of  shoot- 
ing I  am  inclined  to  conclude  that 
a  'scope  of  more  than  4  power  is 
a  distinct  handicap  to  the  rifleman. 

TOO  MUCH  POWDER.  A  friend 
who  had  equipped  his  hunting  rifle 
with  a  6  power  'scope  had  the  ex- 
asperating experience  of  being  able 
to  see  a  fine  buck  distinctly  with 
his  naked  eye  and  being  totally 
unable  to  find  it  in  the  'scope — 
which  he  had  to  do  before  he 
could  shoot. 

"I  saw  every  damn  rock  and 
bush  on  the  hillside,"  he  told  me, 
"magnified  six  times,  but  I 
couldn't  find  the  buck.  I'd  take 
the  rifle  down  and  there  he'd  be 
plain  as  a  wart  on  your  nose.  I'd 
put  it  up  and  he'd  disappear.  No! 
I  didn't  get  a  shot!  Just  another 
case  of  a  damn  fool  with  too  much 
power." 

CONCERNING  RUFFED 
GROUSE.  One  of  our  favorite 
shooting  companions  is  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Vermont.  The  others  of  us,  having 
in  mind  some  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered and  the  hardships  we 
endured  during  the  past  season, 
concluded  that  we  would  seek  the 
aid  of  our  statesman  in  correcting 
these  matters.  So  we  addressed 
him  a  petition  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  requiring 
ruffed  grouse  to  get  down  off  the 
mountain  sides  during  the  open 
season  and  stav  on  level  ground. 


Our  representative  replied  eva- 
sively and  with  a  pusillanimous 
request  for  more  details.  This  un- 
satisfactory communication  was 
turned  over  to  the  Junior  Member 
for  attention.  His  proposal  follows 
and  I  believe  grouse  shooters 
everywhere  will  applaud  his  wis- 
dom, eloquence,  and  profound 
grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  this 
important  matter. 

February  10,  1939 
Hon.  Irving  Stannard 
House  of  Representatives 
Montpelier,  Yt. 
Dear  Sir: 

As  the  junior  member  of  the 
Board  to  which  you  address  your 
query  for  clarification  of  our  de- 
sires in  the  matter  of  new  legisla- 
tion, I  desire  to  report  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  any  Act  will 
be  sufficient  which  provides  for 
any  of  the  following  alternatives: 

a.  That  the  grouse  fly  as  they 
please  in  general,  but  particularly 
into  the  shot  pattern. 

b.  That  they  be  provided  with 
louder  warning  signals,  the  same 
to  be  operated  in  time,  instead  of 
too  late,  as  now. 

c.  That  the  maximum  rate  of 
speed  be  considerably  reduced,  at 
least  for  the  first  twenty  yards. 

Otherwise  we  propose  to  picket 
the  grouse  in  your  district,  bearing 
sandwich  boards:  "Unfair  to  or- 
ganized hunters.''  And  if  you  think 
we  will  not  be  organized,  that  will 
be  your  error. 

Sincerely, 
Your  fly-by-night  constituents. 


In  California  s  Parme 


Valley 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

Sir  Andrew  is  by  Galahad  III  out 
of  Gravitate  by  Rockview,  bred  by 
William  Woodward.  He  was  sent 
to  England  as  a  yearling  and  be- 
came one  of  their  top  horses  in  his 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  years. 

The  stallions  have  their  own 
stables  and  caretaker,  and  they 
are  far  enough  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  horses  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  calling  of  mares 
to  their  foals  or  the  temperamental 
bucking  and  antics  of  well-fed 
youngsters  at  play. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  foals 
at  the  Russell  Ranch  is  by  Wildair 
out  of  a  lovely  gray  mare,  Stealthy 
Step.  This  mare,  carrying  Mrs. 
Whitnev's  colors,  was  one  of  the 
Royal  Minstrel's  which  both  in 
1936  and  1937  so  often  pushfed 
gray  noses  first  across  the  wire. 

The  colts  and  fillies  probably 
hate  to  leave  so  happy  a  play- 
ground, where  rambling  red  roses 
offer  pleasant  nibbling  to  curious 
equine  faces  peering  over  paddock 
fences.  But  the  private  training 
quarters  at  the  Del  Monte  race 
track  are  almost  as  pleasant,  with 
a  view  of  Monterey  Bav,  and 
near-bv  stables  full  of  racing  bent 
companions,  who  boast  whinny- 
ingly  of  their  track  prowess. 

Mr.  Russell  is  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia racing  enthusiasts  most 
anxious  to  keep  the  sport  of  kings 
above  the  degrading  influence  of 
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FENCE 


3.0  1/easid!  CicfiesUetice 
AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

•  Select  the  right  wooden  fence 
for  your  purpose  from  Rusticraft's 
famous  line.  For  over  20  years 
we  have  specialized  in  develop- 
ing better  looking— longer  last- 
ing fence.  The  knowledge  thus 
gained  is  at  your  disposal.  Write 
us  about  any  fence  problem. 

The  picture  above  illustrates  imported 
French  Picket  Fence  used  lo  shut  out 
noise  and  dirt  and  unsightly  views 
from  a  home  located  on  a  highway. 

NEW  16-PAGE  BOOKLET 

"Rusticruft  Fenees-Their  Many  Uses" 
Sent  on  Request 


CE  CO. 


Qfousticraft  SB 


Importers  of  French  Picket  Fence  and 
Manufacturer!  of  all  types  of  Wooden 
Fences  —  Horseback  and  Auto  Gates. 


—the  short  cut  to 
SUCCESS  with  FLOWERS! 

There's  everything  to  gain  when 
you  treat  (lower  seeds  and  bulbs  with 
SKMKSAX.  Easily  applied  as  a  dust 
or  liquid,  it  generally  increases 
germination  by  reducing  seed  rotting 
.  .  .  reduces  damping-olT  of  seedlings 
.  .  .  protects  against  seed-borne  soil 
contamination  .  .  .  usually  helps  to 
produce  sturdier  plants  with  more 
and  larger  blooms.  Ask  dealer  for  free 
flower  pamphlet.  Bayer  -  Semesan 
Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SEMESAN  is  available  in 
2-oz.  and  1-lb.  cans;  also 
in  10c  packets. 


COST  ONLY  V4C  TO  lc 
PER  POUND  OF  SEED 


if 

FREE  € 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELO  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


the  profiteers  and  gamblers,  in 
hopes  of  luring  more  local  sports- 
men into  becoming  owners. 

A  short  race  meeting  at  Del 
Monte  proved  that  such  an  effort 
is  met  with  enthusiasm  by  those 
whose  busy  social  lives  center 
around  a  love  of  horses.  They 
came  to  Del  Monte  from  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  as 
they  always  do  when  a  particularly 
interesting  sporting  event  is  put 
on  either  there  or  at  Santa  Cruz 
which  is  just  across  the  bay. 

The  racing  board  had  no  idea 
of  making  a  profit  from  the  meet, 
and  after  a  few  days,  when  it  was 
apparent  that  the  sale  of  boxes 
and  the  attendance  indicated  such 
a  possibility,  the  purses  were 
raised  so  that  the  owners  of  horses, 
who  are,  after  all,  the  ones  who 
make  racing  possible,  received  the 
reward  for  their  sportsmanship  in 
shipping  mounts  for  only  a  short 
race  meet. 

The  ideals  and  efforts  of  the 
owners  of  the  Double  H  Ranch 
made  the  race  meet  such  a  great 
success.  After  the  close  of  those  few 
hectic  days  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 
drove  contentedly  but  wearily  up 
the  Carmel  Valley  and  across  the 
old  bridge  which  marked  the 
entrance  to  their  ranch,  probably 
wishing  at  the  moment  that  they 
could  draw  it  up,  as  did  feudal 
lords  of  old,  and  have  privacy  for 
a  week  or  two.  Time  to  enjoy  their 
home,  the  red  tiled  roof  which 
glows  warmly  through  great  sweep- 
ing live  oaks,  and  the  gardens 
where  restful  waters  of  the  pool 
and  chaste  banks  of  gorgeous 
white  matilija  poppies  provide 
seclusion  from  the  complications 
of  a  busy  world. 

Horse  notes  and 
comment 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

felt  hurt  if  they  didn't  get  atten- 
tion, and  the  babies  showed  no 
apprehension  at  all  concerning 
human  beings.  As  for  Flying 
Ebony  himself  he  seems  as  gentle 
as  a  Shetland  pony  and  is  posi- 
tively as  fat  and  sleek.  He's  not 
exactly  what  you  would  call  a  sen- 
sational horse,  because  his  color, 
which  is  as  black  as  his  name  in- 
dicates, and  his  perfect  conforma- 
tion make  him  look  smaller  than 
he  actually  is  and  his  comfortable 
disposition  does  not  lend  itself  to 
dramatics,  but  he  is  a  horse  at 
which  you  can  look  long  and  well 
without  tiring.  He  has  both  sub- 
stance and  scope.  He  is  made  of 
clean  free  lines  that  are  put  to- 
gether in  most  pleasing  proportion, 
and  his  head  and  expression  are 
an  inspiration.  No  wonder  he 
stands  so  high  on  the  stallion  list 
and  as  things  are  going  now  he  is 
probably  due  to  stand  higher  be- 
cause there  are  lots  of  good  mares 
in  California  now  and  as  he  is 
probably  the  state's  most  popular 
stallion  he  will  have  only  the  best 
of  them  for  his  brides. 

PALOMINOS.  In  days  of  old, 
from  what  I  gather,  to  ride  one  of 


THE  TENNIS  COURT 
THAT'S  COMPLETELY 


Striking  application  of  our  time-tested  principle! 


rphe  Domestic  "Champion" 
Court  has  been  developed 
through  modernization  of  the 
world's  most  famous  court.  The 
'"Champion"  is  modern  in  every 
respect,  made  with  American 
materials  throughout. 
The  "Champion"  Court  is  mod- 
ern in  its  low  maintenance. 
You  roll  it  but  once  each  week 


or  ten  days.  It  is  modern  in  its 
eye-restful  colors  .  .  .  soft  green 
or  r  ich  red. 

Modern,  too,  is  the  fast-drying 
feature.  A  "Champion"  is  ready 
for  play  30  minutes  after  rain. 

Are  you  interested  in  a  mod- 
ern tennis  court?  Let  us  send 
you  all  the  facts.  Write  today. 


U.S.  AGENTS 


Eu-ToutCas 


128-A  WATER  STREET   


/i- Mows  Your  Lawn 

2  Cu(sTallWeeds  t  Grass 

3  Tends  Your  Garden 


Country  Home  owners  inline- 
diatelj  recognize  the  distinct 
advantage  of  the  GRAVELY 
....  ONE  Machine  that 
ALONE  solves  EVERY  major 
upkeep  problem. 

You  buy  ONE  sturdy  5  H.  P. 
Tractor   .  .   .  Then,  change 
Power  Attachments  according 
to  the  job.  With  the  nj 
GRAVELY  one  Man    ^V^'  ~" 


Does  EVERYTHING  .  .  . 
Lawn  Mowing  .  .  .  Rough 
Sickle  Cutting  .  .  .  Preparing 
the  Garden  and  Cultivating  it 
.  .  .  Power  Spraying  .  .  .  Odd 
Jobs  of  Hauling  .  .  .  Remov- 
ing Snow  .  .  . 

Learn  more  about  a  machine 
that  for   18  years  has  been 
making  country  homes  truly 
"Homes  in  the  Country." 

GRAVELY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  553.  Dunb-r,  >.V.  Va. 


YOU  CAN  DO  I T  ALL  WITH  A 
TRACTOR -MOWER 


CLiP  and  MAIL  i 


GRAVELY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  558,  Dunbar,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation.  Booklet: 
"Solving  Six  Upkeep  Problems  of  the  Country  Home." 


Address . 
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ACE  FENCE 


A  STURDY  BOUNDARY  LINE 

A  superior  galvanizing  of  the  fabric 
and    framework    insures    long  life. 
You  have  a  choice  of  many  styles  and 
sizes,  with  or  without  barbed  wire. 
DIGNIFIED  PROTECTION 
Page  Wrought  Iron  gives  everlast- 
ing service  because  of  enduring 
quality  of  this  su  per  io  r  metal. 
Many  decorative  patterns  and  sizes. 


II'1,  iiiiii^  iiiwili.1!! 


 I  ii'inmill 


PROTECTION  FOR  YOUR  ESTATE 


Proper  fencing  of  your  estate  re- 
quires careful  study  to  insure  full- 
est value  from  the  investment. 
Page  Fence  is  more  than  a  quality 
product— it  is  a  complete  fence 
service  from  first  plans  to  final 


installation.  Each  of  our  92  char- 
tered Association  Members  is  a  fence 
expert  as  well  as  a  locally  respon- 
sible firm.  Write  to  our  headquarters 
for  helpful  literature-PAGE  FENCE 
ASSOCIATION,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PYRONEEL 

Estate  Type  INCINERATORS 


Consume  all 
household  and 
farm  waste  with- 
out fuel.  Odor- 
less. Sanitary. 
Ashes  clean  for 
garden  use. 
Many  architec- 
tural effects.  No 
skilled  labor  re- 
quired. We  fur- 
nish complete 
drawings  and 
parts.  Quota- 
tions on  request. 

Write  for 
Pamphlet  #18. 


THE    PYRONEEL  CO, 

370  LEXINGTON  AVE.         NEW  YORK 


Newest  PLANT 

INTRODUCTIONS  of 

PROFESSOR  N.  E.  HANSEN 
and  CARL  A.  HANSEN 

Send  for  Latest  Complete  List  of 
the  newest,  hardiest  Plant  Intro- 
ductions of  Bush  Cherry,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Apples,  Flowers,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Ornamentals,  Drouth  Re- 
sistant Grains  and  Grasses,  etc. 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

SPECIAL!  —  1     New  Shilka 
Ever-blooming     Orchid  Iris, 
with  every  request  for  catalog 
and  10c  for  postage. 

HANSEN  NURSERY 


BROOKINCS 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


THE 


COMMANDER 

A  NEW  MEMBER  OF  THIS  FAMOUS  LINE  — 
PRESENTS  A  REMARKABLE  INNOVATION 


Grass  Tracked  Down  by  the  Forward  Caster  is 
Immediately  Up-Raised  to  Permit  Uniform  Cutting 

This  provides  a  uniformly  mowed  lawn  without  streaking  or  caster  marks  - 
something  impossible  with  any  other  mower  of  caster  or  wheel  type  not  equipped 
with  this  special  Moto -Mower  device. 

Wiiteior  illustrated  catalogue  on  all  15  Moto-Mower  models-priced  from  S56.00  up. 


THE  MOTO-MOWER  CO.  ^ZT^r 


these  butter-colored  horses  was  a 
sign  of  being  a  grandee  of  old 
Spain  but  the  grandees  died  out 
and  so  did  their  horses  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  was  danger  of 
their  disappearing  forever.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  a  definite 
attempt  to  re-establish  this  color, 
but  it  is,  indeed,  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking because  if  breeding  for 
speed  and  stamina  as  is  done  with 
race  horses  is  chancy,  breeding  for 
color  is  ten  times  more  so.  The 
perfect  Palomino,  apparently,  is 
dark  enough  to  be  definite,  not  so 
dark  as  a  light  chestnut  but  cer- 
tainly not  so  light  as  cream.  His 
tail  and  mane  must  be  so  white  as 
to  look,  in  contrast,  almost  like 
silver.  No  absolutely  sure  way  of 
getting  them  has  been  discovered 
as  yet.  If  two  Palominos  are 
crossed  they  may  produce  a  cream, 
or  they  may  throw  back  to  a  defi- 
nite chestnut,  and  if  chestnuts  are 
used,  and  they  must  be  to  hold 
the  tone,  their  produce  may  be  too 
dark  or  the  manes  and  tails  too 
strongly  colored. 

Mr.  Dwight  Murphy,  in  at- 
tempting to  standardize  a  strain 
that  will  carry  this  color  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  is  using  horses 
of  all  sorts.  He  has  several  stock 
stallions  of  almost  perfect  color — 
these  are  my  favorites — but  he 
also  has  some  Arabs,  these  are  all 
chestnuts,  and  a  Kentucky-bred 
saddle  horse.  I  hope  Mr.  Murphy 
accomplishes  his  aim,  partly  be- 
cause such  effort  deserves  success, 
but  mostly  because  he  possesses 
the  most  spectacular  collection  of 
saddles  and  accouterments.  Set 
with  silver,  gold  and  turquoise,  and 
designed  and  engraved  by  artists, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  these 
trappings  being  worn  by  horses 
other  than  those  of  the  color  that 
was  once  assigned  to  the  grandees 
of  ancient  Spain. 

sportswoman 

(Continued  from  page  42) 
voting  and  optimistic  to  keep  him 
going  over  the  first  two  fences. 
Let's  take  up  his  story  at  the  third. 

"I  don't  think  he  saw  that  fence 
at  all.  He'd  hit  the  first  two  pretty 
hard  and  maybe  his  legs  hurt  him 
but  anyway  he  went  into  the  third 
with  his  eyes  closed  and  he  hit  it 
so  hard  and  threw  me  so  high  that 
I  had  a  chance  to  pick  out  a  land- 
ing on  the  way  down.  I  started  to 
crawl  fast  as  soon  as  I  hit  but  then 
I  saw  Charlie  coming  along  into 
the  fence  and  I  knew  that  if  that 
goat  he  was  on  saw  me  moving 
he'd  stop,  so  I  just  lay  still  where 
I  was  as  close  to  the  fence  as  I 
could  get  and  prayed.  Then  that 
horse  I'd  been  riding  came  right 
down  out  of  the  sky  and  landed 
on  top  of  me.  I  didn't  see  what 
happened  to  Charlie.  Maybe  he 
was  a  little  horse  but  he  didn't 
feel  so  small." 

Talk  about  the  things  that  go 
through  a  man's  mind  when  he's 
drowning!  This  horse  had  been 
thrown  so  high  in  the  air  that  his 
rider  had  time  to  do  all  that  think- 
ing and  figuring  while  he  was 
cominsr  down  out  of  it.  Xo,  he 


wasn't  hurt.  Xot  seriously,  that  is. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  lived  to 
become  one  of  the  country's  best 
steeplechase  riders  and  won  plenty 
of  Maryland's  Hunt  Cups. 

I  believe  that  the  fence  is  in  a 
better  position  now,  and  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  technique  of  riding 
the  Maryland  has  changed;  that 
the  horses  are  more  wisely  rated. 
That,  and  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age of  both  horses  and  riders  is 
so  much  better  than  it  used  to  be, 
has  taken  a  lot  of  the  horror  out 
of  the  third  fence.  Falls  are  not  so 
likely  to  occur  at  this  spot  as  they 
are  later  in  the  race  when  tired 
horses  start  to  make  their  move 
and  the  pace  kills  off  the  incom- 
petents. Maybe  it  isn't  so  exciting 
for  the  sadists  and  maybe  it 
doesn't  make  such  good  pictures 
but  it  makes  a  whole  lot  better 
race  and  a  much  more  comfortable 
one  for  friends  and  relatives. 

JEALOUSY.  This  is  a  story 
about  a  parrot  that  is  a  radio  fan. 
Sunday  night  brings  his  favorite 
programs  and  he  is  decidedly  dis- 
gruntled if  things  aren't  arranged 
so  that  he  can  listen.  If  the  sta- 
tions are  tuned  to  his  liking  he  will 
chuckle  and  crow  at  Jack  Benny 
and  laugh  heartily  at  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy. He  doesn't  want  anyone 
to  interrupt  while  they  have  the 
air  but  if  by  accident  the  machine 
is  left  tuned  in  until  Walter  Win- 
chell  comes  on  things  are  different. 
He'll  cock  his  head  critically,  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
Then  he'll  walk  fretfully  up  and 
down  his  perch  while  the  broad- 
caster's provoking  voice  rattles  out 
the  latest  shockers  and  finally, 
when  his  nerves  can  stand  it  no 
longer,  he'll  ruffle  his  feathers  and 
scream  "Shut  up!  Shut  up!"'  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs.  How  much  he 
can  understand  of  what  is  being 
said  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  Any- 
way it  is  obvious  that  he  doesn't 
like  any  part  of  it. 

TRAINED  DOGS.  The  purists 
were  probably  pretty  upset  at  the 
vaudeville  performance  that  the 
last  night  of  the  Westminster  Ken- 
nel Club  show  turned  out  to  be, 
but  as  for  me,  and  a  lot  of  people 
like  me,  we  liked  it.  The  sled 
teams,  to  be  sure,  might  have  put 
on  a  better  act  but  who  can  expect 
good  outdoor  dogs  to  pull  on  slip- 
pery footing  a  big  heavy  truck 
only  to  go  around  and  around  and 
get  nowhere  at  all!  What  they 
lacked  as  to  a  serious  demonstra- 
tion, however,  they  made  up  1n 
comedy.  It  was  an  amusing  mo- 
ment when  they  made  a  dive  under 
the  table  that  held  all  the  trophies! 
But  I  felt  dreadfully  sad  for  the 
lead  dog  when  he  was  sent  back  in 
the  ranks  and  a  substitute  put  in 
his  place.  I'll  bet  he  thinks  noth- 
ing at  all  of  dog  shows  now. 

The  bests  in  show,  brace,  team, 
and  singles  are  always  exciting  but 
the  hound  pack  class  was  a  mas- 
terpiece! Cross-bred  Foxhounds, 
American  Foxhounds,  Harriers, 
Beagles,  and  Bassetts — five  cou- 
ples of  each — were  all  walked 
around  the  ring  at  the  same  time 


WHETHER  your  turniture  is  antique 
or  contemporary,  if  it's  valuable, 
then  preserve  it  with  Vernax  Furniture 
Cream.  Vernax  is  the  polish  that  Furni- 
ture Dealers  themselves  use.  It  not  only- 
cleans,  but  helps  to  preserve  the  "skin" 
or  patina  of  line  wood. 

Vernax  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Arthur 
S.  Vernay,  owner  of  New  York's  famous 
Vernay  Galleries.  It  took  twenty  years  of 
experimentation  for  Mr.  Vernay  to  find 
a  polish  that  would  successfully  combat 
the  dry  American  climate  and  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  radiator  heat.  Vernax  Furni- 
ture Cream  and  Vernax  Floor  Polishes 
are  on  sale  at  leading  stores.  If  you  fail 
to  find  them,  write  to 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Dis- 
tributors, 16  Cooper 
Square,  New  York. 

6-oz.  bottle,  50i 
16-oz.  bottle,  $1.00 
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This  self-penetrating  leather 
conditioner  is  so  easy  and  clean 
to  use  that  many  people  are  regu- 
larly treating  all  their  fine  leather 
articles  with  it. 

Effective  and  economical — 
LEXOL  repays  its  small  cost  many 
times  over  in  longer  life  and  im- 
proved appearance  of  all  leathers. 

At  your  store  or  sent  direct 
3  oz.  25c  Pint  SI.00 
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Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 
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with  hardly  a  mixup  of  any  sort. 
It  was  a  truly  beautiful  sight  and 
one  to  be  remembered.  Fifty 
hounds  enclosed  in  a  small  space 
and  restrained  only  by  the  voices 
and  signals  of  their  huntsmen  and 
whippers-in  from  mingling  with 
each  other  or  investigating  all  the 
strange  sights,  sounds,  and  smells 
that  there  were  in  this  place  that 
was  so  foreign  to  their  natural 
habitat.  It  was  an  example  of 
obedience  that  was  almost  as  good, 
in  its  way,  as  the  real  obedience 
tests.  I  say  ''almost  as  good"  ad- 
visedly because  the  obedience  test 
was  such  an  extremely  interesting 
exhibition.  The  six  members  of  the 
women's  team  looked  mighty  nice 
in  their  blue  Hoover  aprons  and  it 
struck  me  that  this  uniform  was 
a  very  workmanlike  and  tactful 
thing  to  wear  because  it  put  the 
owners  in  the  background  and 
brought  out  in  strong  contrast  the 
personalities  and  individual  char- 
acteristics of  their  dogs.  If  the 
ddgs  in  the  obedience  tests  were 
any  criterion  then  practically  any 
sort,  kind,  or  breed  can  be  trained 
for  the  purpose.  The  women's 
team  was  made  up  of  a  Great 
Dane,  a  German  shepherd,  stand- 
ard poodle,  Norwegian  elkhound, 
Irish  terrier,  miniature  poodle,  and 
Welsh  Corgi,  and  the  men's  team 
exhibited  a  German  shepherd, 
collie,  Irish  water  spaniel,  pointer, 
standard  poodle,  and  two  cockers. 
All  of  the  dogs  were  efficient,  but 
the  different  manner  in  which  they 
went  through  their  acts  was  amus- 
ing. The  shepherds  were  cool, 
bored,  and  businesslike;  the  collie 
and  the  water  spaniel  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  please;  the  pointer, 
apparently,  was  utterly  dependent 
on  constant  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion; the  standard  poodles  loved 
it  all  so  that  they  could  hardly 
wait  for  their  turn  to  show  off; 
and  the  miniature,  although  he  was 
cheerful  enough  during  the  times 
he  was  near  his  mistress,  hated  so 
to  be  separated  from  her  that  he 
cheated  horribly.  When  he  was 
forced  to  go  to  the  far  side  of  the 
ring  he  chiseled  inches  off  the  dis- 
tance between  him  and  his  handler. 

The  clowns  of  each  team  were 
thoroughly  entertaining.  I  don't 
think  that  either  of  these  dogs  was 
especially  trained  for  his  part. 
They  went  through  exactly  the 
same  routine  as  the  others  but  they 
were  both  just  natural  born  come- 
dians, and  I  think  that  they  knew 
it  and  instinctively  exaggerated 
their  individual  peculiarities.  The 
Corgi  on  the  women's  team  was  a 
genius.  Corgis  are  funny  looking 
little  dogs  in  any  case,  with  their 
foxy  heads,  stumpy  legs,  and  no 
tails  at  all,  and  no  dog  in  the  world 
ever  moved  as  slowly  and  as  delib- 
erately as  this  one.  He  was  always 
a  pace  or  two  behind  his  team 
mates  and  when  he  was  asked  for 
individual  performances  his  timing 
was  perfect.  He  would  stand  be- 
fore a  jump  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ring,  paying,  as  far  as  anyone 
could  see,  no  attention  at  all  to 
commands  but  busying  himself 
with  his  own  thoughts  until  finally, 
just  as  the  whole  audience  had 
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STEARNS  Lawn  Mowers 


Decide  on  a  Stearns  Mower — Now 

10  Models— Priced  from  $69.50  to  $260.00 
6  Wheel-Drive  and  4  Roll-Drive 

THESE  ARE  1 939's  greatest  power  mower  values. 
Ranging  from  I  8"  to  27"  cut,  all  models  are  simple 
and  easy  to  start  and  to  operate — and  free 
from  complicated  mechanism.  All  models — 
regardless  of  size  or  price  —  are 
Stearns  quality  throughout  and  as 
outstanding  in  performance  and  op- 
erating economy  as  in  price. 

To  obtain  Stearns  value  and  enjoy  Stearns 
service  and  economy  you  must  have  a 
Stearns  mower.  Decide  on  a  Stearns  now. 
Briggs  &  Stratton  engine  in  every  machine. 
All  models  rubber  tire  equipped. 

Ask  Your  Hardware  Dealer  or  Write  Us  for  Catalog  No.  64 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.      estab.  i864      SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


DUBOIS  WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


A  charming  fence  for  pour  house.  DUBOIS  Chestnut 
Woven  Wood  Fence  is  not  only  lovely  to  look  at  but 
is  practical  as  well.  In  the  above  illustration  DUBOIS 
Fence  was  erected  to  shut  out  the  glare  of  auto  head- 
lights and  at  the  same  time  give  privacy  and  pro- 
tection to  all  within  its  friendly  enclosure.  Easy  to 

Comes  in  several  heights  and  spacings  appropriate  for 
country  estate,  suburban  home,  city  lot,  penthouse, 
and  roof  terraces. 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet  C.  •  Order 
now  for  immediate  or  later  delivery 
and  secure  advantages  of  present  low 
winter  prices. 

Also  Old  English  Hurdle  and 
Old-Fashioned  Post  and  Rail. 


DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES,  Inc.  ? 


I0I  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Phila.  Branch — Lincoln  Highway.  P; 
Pacific  Coast  Branch — Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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Shows  You  How  to 

AVOID  COSTLY 
TERMITE*  DAMAGE 


•  Possibly  / 
you've  never 
seen  termites, 
because  they  al- 
ways work  hid- 
den inside  of 
wood.  But,  if  you 
own  a  home  or  business  property, 
you  should  have  this  free  book 
— you  should  know  how  to  detect 
termites  before  they  cause  costly 
damage  to  your  property! 

Look  at  this  map.  Termites 
work  throughout  the  shaded 
area!  Their  damage  costs  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  If  you 
live  anywhere  in  this  area  your 
property  may  be  menaced  by 
termites,  without  your  knowing  it. 

For  Every  Property  Owner 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  valu- 
able, practical  information  on 
termites.  This  new,  illustrated 
book  explains  the  insidious  work 
of  termites  .  .  .  shows  you  how  to 
detect  their  presence . . .  tells  you 
how  to  stop  their  damage  before 
it  becomes  serious! 

"How  to  Detect  Termites"  has 
just  been  published  by  Terminiz, 
a  division  of  E.  L.  Bruce  Co., 
largest  maker  of  hardwood  floor- 
ings. It  is  based  on  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  the  world's  larg- 
est termite  control  organization, 
which  has  inspected  over 500, 000 
properties  for  termites. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  now! 
Don't  delay.  Page  14  alone  can 
be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
you.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 

'Termites  are  tiny  insects  which  nest 
in  the  ground  and  tunrel  up  into 
buildings,  eating  awcy  ths  strength 
of  structural  wood  members. 

A  Division  of 
E.  L.  Bruce  Co. 


TERMINIX 


E.  L.  BRUCE  CO..  Termini*  Division 
Dept.  CL-4,  Memphis,  Term. 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new 
book,  "How  to  Detect  Termites — Before 
They  Cause  Costly  Damage." 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


made  up  its  collective  mind  that 
he  wasn't  going  to  do  what  he  was 
told  anvway,  he'd  go  ahead  and 
do  it.  ''What's  all  the  fuss  about?" 
he  seemed  to  say.  "It's  all  so 
ridiculously  simple  that  it's 
scarcely  worth  bothering  about!"' 
Deliberate!  In  contrast  to  the 
other  dogs  he  might  have  been  a 
picture  taken  by  a  camera  set  to 
slow  motion.  The  clown  on  the 
men's  team  was  a  little  buff  cocker 
and  he  was  exasperating.  He  was 
just  the  opposite  of  the  Corgi  be- 
cause he  got  most  of  his  exercise 
jumping  at  conclusions  and,  with- 
out waiting  to  understand  what  he 
was  supposed  to  do,  would  do 
everything  all  wrong.  Irritating  for 
his  boss,  but  just  about  the  time  he 
got  good  and  mad  the  little  dog 
would  caper  across  the  ring  and  sit 
up  in  front  of  him  with  his  front 
paws  in  the  air  imploring  appro- 
bation. How  could  any  one  be 
angry  with  anything  like  that?  I'm 
afraid  he'll  never  turn  out  to  be  a 
superlative  obedience  tester.  He 
uses  so  much  charm  in  sneaking 
out  of  his  obligations  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  force  him 
into  line. 

REGIMENTED  GAMES-  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  policy  of  the 
Italian  Lawn  Tennis  Federation 
sport  in  that  country  is  becoming 
a  very  serious  thing  indeed.  Even 
the  spirit  is  to  become  of  national 
rather  than  individual  reaction. 
Players  in  important  tournaments 
will  be  required  to  wear  uniforms. 
Umpires  for  national  matches 
must  be  members  of  the  Fascist 
party  and  there  must  be  in  these 
matches  a  close  hookup  with  the 
youth  organizations  in  order  to 
prove  that  tennis  is  a  game  for 
everyone — rich  and  poor  alike. 
But  the  real  pay-off  is  in  the  rule 
that  forbids  handshaking  between 
opponents  because  the  Federation 
wishes  to  "avoid  the  weed  of  in- 
timacy which  for  too  long  has  in- 
fested lawn  tennis." 

Compare  with  this  the  thousands 
of  public  tennis  courts  that  there 
are  in  this  country  where,  weather 
and  work  permitting,  anyone  may 
play  as  he  pleases.  Think  of  some 
of  the  quaint  costumes  which  lack 
of  funds  sometimes  causes  our 
people  to  wear  on  the  courts  un- 
ashamed and  unridiculed,  too,  and 
finally  compare  a  few  lines  of  The 
Sportsman's  charter,  which  was 
compiled  to  illustrate  the  ideal  of 
sport  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  Italian  Federation's  policy. 
"That  sport  is  something  done  for 
the  fun  of  doing  it.  *  *  *  That 
the  good  manners  of  sport  are  fun- 
damentally important.  *  *  *  That 
the  whole  structure  of  sport  is  not 
only  preserved  from  the  absurdity 
of  undue  importance  but  is  justi- 
fied by  a  kind  of  romance  which 
animates  it  and  by  the  positive 
virtues  of  courage,  patience,  good 
temper,  and  unselfishness  which 
are  demanded  by  the  code."  Dif- 
ferent peoples  seem  to  have  their 
fun  in  different  ways.  However, 
should  the  Italian  idea  of  tennis 
be  followed  to  the  last  extreme, 
wars  may  eventually  be  fought 


with  racquets  instead  of  rifles. 
That  certainly  would  make  it  a 
pretty  serious  game,  one  that  could 
scarcely  be  "done  for  the  fun  of 
doing  it,"  but  it  would  be  an  ob- 
jective well  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
a  few  ideals. 

Mrs.  Jorrocks  plans 
a  place 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

Xow  let's  go  into  the  house, 
taking  with  us  our  imaginations 
and  a  whole  boxful  of  colors.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  north  so  that 
the  living  rooms  and  terraces  face 
south  and  west.  The  hall  is  covered 
with  silver  paper  on  which,  at  wide 
intervals,  terra  cotta  parakeets 
break  the  plain  surface.  The 
owner's  bedroom  is  almost  like 
a  living  room  with  its  two  long 
French  windows  opening  onto  its 
own  sunny,  secluded  part  of  the 
terrace.  Inside,  in  addition  to  the 
bed  and  dressing  table,  there  are 
comfortable  chairs,  books,  papers, 
and  a  useful  desk — all  the  personal 
litter  that  is  indispensable.  There 
are  two  cupboards  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplace  where  manv  things 
may  be  kept  convenientlv  out  of 
sight  and  drawers  built  into  every 
available  cranny  provide  what- 
ever space  is  needed  in  addition 
to  the  ample  closets. 

The  little  utility  room  across 
the  way  is,  certainlv,  multum  in 
parvo.  A  bench  by  day  pulls  out 
into  a  comfortable  bed  by  night 
and  the  shower  room  is  all  its 
own.  There  is  a  closet,  drawer 
space,  and  everything  that  anyone 
could  possibly  need  for  a  short 
visit.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  good  thing 
that  it  is  so  small  because  were  it 
larger  it  might  collect  too  manv 
men  at  a  party.  A  nice  cozy  place 
for  a  little  quiet  drinking! 

The  dining  room  is  small,  of 
course,  but  its  Hepplewhite  chairs 
and  crystal  candelabra  are  ex- 
quisite and  the  deep  blue  walls 
disappear  into  the  distance  at 
night.  Then,  too,  in  pleasant 
weather,  it  is  an  easv  thing  to  set 
a  table  on  the  terrace.  It  is  a  nice 
dining  room  and  a  very  practical 
one,  besides. 

The  big  living  room  is  obviouslv 
planned  for  possessions,  the  things 
that  one  has  lived  with  alwavs. 
The  walls  are  the  color  of  weak 
coffee  with  plenty  of  cream  and 
the  hangings  are  a  dull  blue  of  a 
slightly  darker  shade.  The  inside 
of  the  shell  cabinets  is  painted  a 
dust\r  old-rose  picked  out  with 
dull  gold  here  and  there.  The  big 
Chippendale  sofa  is  covered  in 
blue  brocade  of  a  slightlv  darker 
shade  than  the  curtains.  The  wing 
chair  is  in  petit  point  and  the 
upholstered  chair  is  a  rose  some- 
thing like  the  interior  of  the  cup- 
boards. Up  in  the  entrance  end 
of  the  room  there  is  a  beautiful 
screen  that  shields  the  sofa  from 
the  door  and  directlv  opposite  the 
door  stands  the  necessary  but  not 
necessarilv  beautiful  piano.  The 
center  unit  of  the  three  large  west 
windows  is  broken  by  a  dainty 
kidnev  shaped  table  which  serves 
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5  Upright  Flowering  Cherries 
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The  Milbradt  operates  easily  over  rough 
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You'll  be  pleased  with  the  Milbradt 
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as  a  desk.  It  is  a  comfortable  room 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  one — a  room 
of  which  time  has  proved  the 
owner  will  not  tire. 

stars 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

on,  not  because  of  any  question  of 
perfection  of  type  but  because  he 
considered  the  competition  too 
complacently.  He  posed  perfectly 
and  trotted  around  the  ring  with 
his  usual  absolute  action  but  ap- 
peared to  take  the  proceedings  as 
more  of  a  routine  than  a  duel  to 
the  death,  especially  when  the 
final  skirmish  came  with  the  ever 
alert  Doberman  Pinscher,  Ch. 
Ferry  von  Rauhfelsen.  Judge 
Thomas  later  remarked  that  he 
had  always  been  a  great  admirer 
of  Saddler  and  that  he  gave  the 
Doberman  his  closest  competition, 
but  it  just  wasn't  one  of  his  best 
days  while  the  latter  was  in  the 
best  condition  of  all  the  competi- 
tors and  showed  in  top  form  every 
minute.  So  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  two  such  super-dogs  come 
together,  the  mere  matter  of  ring 
manners  will  sway  the  balance. 

Fox  nunting 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

them  on  thin  ice  which  is  a  favor- 
ite trick.  We  lost  seven  couples 
that  way  several  years  ago,  and 
recall  reading  of  how  the  Pytchley 
pack  way  back  were  drowned 
crossing  a  partly  frozen  lake. 
Hounds  can  swim  but  the  ice  keeps 
breaking  away  where  they  try  to 
climb  out,  and  gradually  the  severe 
cold  of  the  water  paralyzes  them 
and  they  sink  from  sight. 

BOUNCING   BACK.   A  fox 

hound  wandered  up  to  the  Bir- 
mingham home  of  Joe  Fulcher. 
From  his  tag  Joe  figured  he  be- 
longed to  a  chap  over  in  Gasden, 
Alabama,  so  he  called  him  up. 
About  a  week  later  the  man  came 
and  gave  him  a  check  for  $2  for 
the  hound's  keep  that  past  week. 
A  few  days  later  the  check 
bounced  back  from  the  bank.  The 
next  day  the  hound  trotted  up  to 
Mr.  Fulcher's  door. 

MORE  TATTOOING.  We  are 

glad  to  learn  that  more  and  more 
foxhunting  clubs  and  individuals 
are  adopting  the  idea  suggested 
sometime  ago  of  tattooing  hounds' 
ears,  and  trust  that  the  states  will 
gradually  demand  the  registration 
and  tattooing  of  all  hunting  dogs, 
and  give  the  matter  a  lot  of  pub- 
licity so  that  whenever  a  person 
sees  a  strange  dog  they  will  imme- 
diately look  in  the  ear  for  the 
owners  marks. 

HUNTING  DISCIPLINE.  A  re- 
cent excellent  article  on  hunting 
by  a  friendly  contemporary  recalls 
how  Jorrocks  said  that  fox  hunt- 
ing supplies  the  excitement  and 
romance  of  war  with  a  minimum 
of  danger.  It  also  quoted  those 
words  of  a  great  master  of  hounds 
— one  of  the  finest  America  has 


ever  had.  '  The  Master  is  a  great 
and  mystic  personage;  to  be  lowly, 
meekly,  and  reverently  looked  up 
to;  helped,  considered,  and  given 
the  right  of  way  at  all  times.  His 
ways  are  not  as  other  men's  ways, 
and  his  knowledge  and  actions  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  their  stand- 
ards. All  that  can  be  judged  of 
him  is  that  he  furnish  good  sport ; 
and  as  long  as  he  does  that,  he  is 
amenable  to  no  criticism,  subject 
to  no  law,  and  fettered  by  no  con- 
ventionality while  in  the  field.  He 
is  supposed  by  courtesy  to  know 
more  about  his  hounds  than  out- 
siders, and  all  hallooing,  calling, 
and  attempts  at  hunting  them  by 
others,  are  not  only  very  bad  man- 
ners, but  are  apt  to  spoil  sport. 
As  a  general  rule,  he  can  enjoy 
your  conversation  and  society 
more  when  not  in  the  field,  with 
the  hounds,  riders,  foxes,  and  dam- 
ages on  his  mind."  Then  follows 
the  editorial  comment:  "That's  a 
little  hard  for  newcomers  to  hunt- 
ing to  understand  in  their  demo- 
cratic days.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  a  change  in  attitude  on 
the  part  of  both  Master  and  field 
will  be  necessary  before  hunting 
reaches  its  full  development  in  this 
free-speaking  country."  Now  what 
we  feel  has  been  missed  here  is 
that,  while  an  unnecessarily  ser- 
vile attitude  is  absurd,  still  a 
strict  discipline  in  the  hunting 
fields  is  as  necessary  for  efficiency 
and  good  sport  as  the  well-known 
discipline  of  good  army  is  needed 
to  win  battles,  and  that  a  "free- 
speaking"  or  "free  shouting"  field 
would  make  a  mob  instead  of  an 
efficient  army. 

HUNT  BUTTONS.  We  have  all 
doubtless  heard  discussions  about 
the  correct  number  of  hunt  but- 
tons. A  friend  of  mine  recently 
told  me  that  the  Earl  of  Lansdale 
wrote  the  Cottesmore  Hunt  Com- 
mittee that  six  buttons  on  the 
men's  coats  was  the  correct  num- 
ber, not  eight,  explaining  that  only 
Royal  Hunts  with  warrants  for 
free  warren  were  entitled  to  the 
eight.  And  speaking  of  hunting 
costumes,  why  is  it  that  so  often 
we  see  boot  garters  worn  which 
are  not  the  same  color  as  the 
breeches,  e.g.,  white  garters  should 
be  worn  with  white  breeches,  and 
tan  garters  with  tan  breeches,  and 
black  garters  only  in  a  musical 
comedy  chorus.  And  one  more 
point;  the  stock  except  for  rat 
catcher,  should  be  white.  It  was 
and  is  to  be  used  in  case  of  an 
accident  as  a  bandage,  and  the 
hunting  pin  should  be  a  substan- 
tial plain  gold  safety  pin  to  pin 
this  bandage.  All  pins  with  crops, 
spurs,  horses,  foxes,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
should  be  confined  to  mufti. 


CORRECTION 

Through  a  misunderstanding,  the 
natural  color  photograph  of  tulips 
reproduced  as  the  cover  of  our 
March  issue,  was  attributed  to  Mr. 
Garrett  M.  Stack  and  not  to  Mr. 
Charles  Colburn,  who  should  have 
received  the  credit. 


LIVABLE   AND  LOVABLE 

THIS  CUSTOM-MADE,  READY-MADE  HODGSON  HOUSE 

•  This  early  New  England  house  would  be  at  home  in  any  vacation 
setting.  Its  traditional  lines  and  staunch  construction  are  typical  of 
Hodgson  prefabrication.  Walls  of  selected  cedar.  A  graceful,  weather- 
tight  roof.  Floors  and  framework  of  Oregon  pine. 

•  Your  prefabricated  summer  home  may  be  a  duplicate  of  this  or 
any  other  Hodgson  design.  It  will  arrive  promptly,  in  carefully  finished 
sections,  complete  to  rustless  hardware 
and  three  coats  of  paint.  Its  erection  is 
merely  a  matter  of  days,  using  local  labor 
(under  a  Hodgson  foreman  if  you  wish). 

•  Over  forty  years  of  prefabrication 
experience  make  almost  any  building  de- 
sire possible  for  Hodgson.  Plenty  of  closet 
space.  Extra  rooms  easily  added.  See  the 
exhibits  of  guest  houses,  camp  cottages, 
kennels,  playhouses,  etc.,  at  our  showrooms 
in  New  York,  Boston,  or  at  Dover,  Mass. 
Or  write  for  the  1939  Catalog  WC-4. 


HODGSON  GREENHOUSES 
Various  sizes.  Made  and  delivered 
in  sections.  Easy  to  erect — easy  to 
enlarge.  Complete  with  full 
equipment  and  fixtures.  $225,  up. 


HODGSON  HOUSES 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  PIONEER 
1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  • 
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Collecting  Roses  from  all  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  our  pleasure  for  nearly  half-a-century.  Thou- 
sands of  varieties  from  noted  foreign  and  American 
sources  have  been  tested  in  our  fields  and  noted  in 
gardens  from  coast  to  coast.  Today  our  collection 
includes  the  Tea  and  Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  Polyanthas.  Climbers.  Penzance  and  Aus- 
trian Briers,  Shrub  and  Scotch  Roses,  adapted  to 
American  Gardens. 

In  addition  to  Roses  we  have  a  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  Hardy  Plants.  Flowering  Trees.  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Vines,  and  Evergreens.  Complete  infor- 
mation is  given  in  our  catalogue  which  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 

BOBBINK 

&  ATKINS 


Ha  ve  You  Seen 
our   New  Rose 
and  Plant 
Catalogue? 

You  will  like  this  book, 
we're  sure;  it  describes 
many  lons-lost  favor- 
ites of  French  gardens, 
and  the  chief  introduc- 
tions of  European  and 
American  experts. 
Hardy  Plants,  Ever- 
greens and  Shrubs  are 
also  included.  Write  for 
a  copy. 

RUTHERFORD  32 

NEW  JERSEY 
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PUSH  A  BUTTON 
—  AND  RIDE! 

Stair-climbing  is  10  to  14  times  more 
strenuous  than  walking.  For  those  who 
should  avoid  heart  strain,  and  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  Sedgwick  Electric  Eleva- 
tors and  Stair-Travelors  provide  ideal 
service.  Safely  and  conveniently  operated 
by  any  one.  Readily  installed  in  your  resi- 
dence at  moderate  cost.  Budget  payments. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  Praised  by  users. 

*  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  * 


RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 

Also  Trunk  Lifts 

Fuel  Lifts', 
and  Dumb  Waiters 


SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 


STAIR- 
TRAVELORS 

Stair-  Tra  veto  rs 
Licensed  under 
\nclinator  Co.  patent 
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LIGHTNING 
STRIKES  TWICE 


.nclude  Lightning  Protection  in 
your  plans  for  rural  and  suburban 
properties,  NOW! 

Hazard  Systems  scientifically 
defend  against  lightning — safe- 
guarding people,  property  and 
livestock  and  preventing  de- 
struction, by  ensuing  fires,  of  ir- 
replaceable possessions,  una 
damage  from  over-zealous  fire- 
fighting. 

Easily  installed  in  old  or  new 
buildings  costing  only  Vi  of  1% 
of  construction.  Approved  by 
architects,  engineers  and  under- 
writers. Fully  guaranteed.  Con- 
venient terms.  Survey  made  with- 
out cost  or  obligation. 

HAZARD  PROTECTION  SYSTEMS 


11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


MAIL  COUPON 
TODAY 

Get  vital  facts 
that  may  save 
you  a  fortune. 


Lincoln-Liberty  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HAZARD  PROTECTION  SYSTEMS 
Designers,  Engineers,  Installers 
11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Send  FREE  literature  and  rates  on  Hazard 
Protection  Systems  for  the  following: 

Residences  Churches 

Estate  Buildings  Schools 

Farm  Buildings  Hospitals 

Public  Buildings  Trees 
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Phillippi  by  Pkalaris 

{Continued  from  page  73) 

it  must  be  added,  the  neighbors 
weren't  any  too  happy  over  the 
hunting  on  near-by  unposted  lands 
the  following  open  seasons. 

Two  famous  ex-jocks  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Jobes'  menage, 
Winnie  O'Connor  and  George 
Mountain.  Winnie  was  one  of  the 
more  noted  of  the  "Father  Bill 
Daly"  school  of  riders,  and  besides 
winning,  at  one  time  or  another, 
every  classic  in  America  had 
ridden  with  conspicuous  success 
in  England  and  France  for  Ed- 
ward VII,  then  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  well  as  for  Baron  de 
Rothschild  and  Edouard  Blanc.  In 
later  years  he  was  the  last  trainer 
for  Cuba's  lately  deposed  Presi- 
dent Machado.  George  was  con- 
tract rider  for  the  late  August 
Belmont  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  second  call  rider  for 
the  late  James  R.  Keene.  Fair 
Play,  Colin,  and  Celt  all  won  races 
with  George  in  the  stirrups.  So 
between  the  two,  Winnie  and 
George,  the  Jobes  mares  and  stal- 
lions did  not  suffer  for  want  of 
expert  care  and  attention. 

With  such  a  master  and  such  a 
home  Phillippi  showed  immediate 
improvement  in  appearance  and 
disposition.  In  a  year  he  began 
to  look  like  the  dominating  male 
that  nature  intended  him  to  be, 
and  Jobes  then  started  in  to 
"make"  him  as  a  stallion.  Long 
Island  has  never  been  noted  as  a 
successful  locale  for  Thorough- 
bred nurseries.  Very  few  brood 
mares  could  be  secured  for  him 
besides  the  handful  which  Jobes 
owned,  but  please  allow  me  to 
state  at  this  point  that  every  foal 
that  Phillippi  did  send  to  the  races 
in  his  short  stud  career  was  a  winner ! 
A  prominent  breeder  in  Virginia, 
on  the  lookout  for  a  stallion  at 
the  Saratoga  yearling  sales  one 
summer,  agreed  to  take  Phillippi 
to  his  farm  and  give  him  a  chance 
with  some  real  producing  matrons 
but,  when  the  time  came,  Jobes 
was  so  attached  to  the  horse  that 
he  wouldn't  agree  to  part  with 
him  and  Phillippi  missed  his  big 
opportunity. 

VVTHen  the  depression  hit,  Jobes 
"  weathered  it  for  three  years 
but  finally  the  farm  had  to  go.  He 
saved  Phillippi  and  two  mares 
from  the  wreck  and,  putting  them 
out  to  board  at  a  farm  in  the 
Worthington  Valley  of  Maryland, 
went  back  to  his  real  estate  office 
to  essay  a  comeback.  But  a  distinct 
lack  of  further  booms  in  Long  Is- 
land real  estate  made  it  increas- 
ingly hard  to  keep  a  family  and 
horses  too  so,  naturally,  the  horses 
had  to  go — seven  of  them,  by  that 
time,  as  each  mare  had  foaled 
twice  to  Phillippi  in  the  interim. 
Mares  and  foals  sold  readily 
enough  but  no  one  seemed  to  want 
the  one-eyed  stud.  The  Maryland 
breeder  eventually  took  him  over 
for  the  board  bill  and,  shortly 
afterward,  sold  him  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico  and 
then  sent  Phillippi  to  Nogales,  a 


town  situated  half  in  Arizona  and 
half  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 

It  developed  later  that  the  rail- 
road was  acting  for  no  less  a  Mex- 
ican citizen  that  Plutarco  Calles, 
once  president  and  later  political 
dictator  of  the  troubled  country 
to  the  south  of  us.  This  was  just 
before  Calles'  forced  exile  from  his 
country  and,  at  that  time,  he  was 
probably  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Mexico.  Mills  and  factories;  mines 
and  oil  wells;  tanneries  and 
ranches;  stock  in  every  going  con- 
cern. Calles  had  a  finger  in  every- 
thing and  all  of  it  had  been  ac- 
quired during  his  amazing  rise 
from  bartender,  in  his  native 
Guaymas,  Sonora,  to  Chief  of 
Police  of  Guaymas,  to  Governor  of 
Sonora,  then  to  the  Presidency.  As 
the  Mexican  constitution  provides 
that  no  man  may  succeed  himself 
to  the  presidency,  Calles  had  to  be 
content  with  the  naming  of  a  nom- 
inee, a  designation  which  was,  of 
course,  tantamount  to  election.  He 
named  them  all,  when  the  time 
came,  from  Obregon  to  Cardenas 
but  the  latter,  the  present  chief 
executive,  Calles  acceded  to  with 
reluctance  and  only  after  insistent 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  Agra- 
rian, or  "land  owner,"  party.  Plu- 
tarco Calles's  young  kinsman, 
Rudolpho  Calles,  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Sonora,  when  Cardenas 
was  named  President,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  rock  along  calmly 
enough  until  a  commission  named 
by  Cardenas  began  delving  into 
the  titles  of  all  the  large  land  hold- 
ings in  the  republic. 

In  the  meantime  Phillippi  had 
been  installed  in  the  stud  on  the 
ranch  which  Plutarco  had  given 
to  Rudolfo  in  Sonora  and  from 
which,  it  was  hoped,  young  stock 
might  some  day  come,  capable  of 
holding  their  own  with  California 
breds  at  Agua  Caliente  or  Santa 
Anita.  Plutarco  himself  had  re- 
tired to  another  of  his  ranches,  this 
one  in  Baja  California,  where  he 
hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace  but,  unfortun- 
ately, Cardenas's  commissioners 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
some  of  the  titles  to  Plutarco's 
lands  were  secured  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  former  Dictator  broke 
relations.  In  fact  Plutarco  made 
a  hurried  exit  from  Mexico,  stay- 
ing away  until  the  commission  had 
finished  its  labors  which  resulted 
in  most  of  Plutarco's  ranches  being 
given  to  the  Agraristas. 

So  far  nothing  political  was  held 
against  the  easy-going  Rudolfo, 
who  remained  on  as  Governor  of 
Sonora  and  tenant  of  the  Sonora 
ranch,  but  not  for  long.  If  the  ad- 
ministration had  nothing  against 
Rudolfo,  the  Agraristas  had.  So- 
nora is  a  long  way  from  Mexico 
City  and  the  Agraristas  wanted 
that  ranch,  so,  when  labor  troubles 
arose  in  Plutarco's  mills  and  mines 
and  a  commission  began  investi- 
gating that  phase  of  Plutarco's  af- 
fairs, the  yell  of  "Peonage"  went 
up  and  Plutarco  disappeared  again. 
This  time  everything  that  belonged 
to  him  was  seized  and  held  in  a 
sort  of  escrow  until  investigations 
had  been  completed. 


One  night  a  frightened  Yaqui 
slipped  into  Rudolfo's  house.  "The 
Agraristas,  Senor!  They  are  com- 
ing!" Hastily  gathering  what 
money  he  could  scrape  together, 
Rudolfo  bolted  for  the  stables. 
Bridling  Phillippi  without  time  to 
saddle  him,  he  started  across  the 
mesa  with  the  raiding  pack  after 
him.  It  was  never  given  to  pinto 
ponies  to  outrun  such  as  Phillippi 
and,  out  of  training  as  he  was,  the 
Thoroughbred  outdistanced  them 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  ranch.  The 
wall  was  just  another  steeplechase 
jump  to  Phillippi,  who  had  raced 
over  hurdles  in  England,  but  not 
so  with  the  pintos.  Cayuses  might 
be  gifted  with  sure-footedness  for 
dodging  prairie-dog  burrows,  but 
stone  walls  were  beyond  their 
short-legged  province.  The  best  the 
raiders  had  left  to  do  was  to  send 
a  hail  of  lead  after  the  fleeing 
shadow  of  horse  and  man. 

TlUT  the  leg  which  had  caused 
L)  Phillippi's  retirement  from  the 
racetrack  gave  way  again  in  the 
chase  and  it  was  a  year  before  he 
and  his  master  showed  up  in  Mex- 
ico City.  The  square-shooting  Car- 
denas allowed  Rudolfo  a  sanctuary 
in  the  town  house  w-hich  was  once 
Plutarco's,  as  no  legal  flaw  could 
be  found  in  the  title.  There  was 
also  a  small  ranch  belonging  to 
the  Calles  family,  a  few  miles  from 
the  capital,  that  was  clear,  so  to 
this  ranch  Rudolfo  repaired  with 
Phillippi. 

For  a  time  all  was  serene,  but 
one  night  Rudolfo  was  awakened 
again  by  a  terrified  servant  with 
tidings  of  another  Agrarista  raid 
and  this  time  horse  and  man 
barely  made  it.  Without  waiting 
to  dress  or  to  bridle  the  horse  Ru- 
dolfo clambered  to  Phillippi's 
back  and,  with  the  raiders  sur- 
rounding them,  they  dashed  to- 
ward the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Possibly  the  Yaqui  half-breeds  are 
poor  marksmen.  Maybe  it's  not  as 
simple  as  it  sounds  to  shoot 
straight  from  the  back  of  a  rough- 
gaited  cayuse.  And  then  again  it 
might  have  been  that  the  fates, 
which  had  twice  saved  Phillippi 
from  death  by  a  bullet,  smiled 
on  him  once  more.  At  any  rate 
they  made  the  limits  of  the  city 
in  safety. 

In  the  brick  and  'dobe  building, 
which  serves  for  a  stable  in  the 
back  of  the  high-walled  stone 
mansion  of  the  ex-president,  Phil- 
lippi and  his  groom  live  today. 
Just  recently  I  saw  a  snapshot*  of 
the  old  horse  and  two  of  his  foals 
and  I  read  with  interest  that  the 
present  administration  of  Mexico 
is  buying  American  Thoroughbreds 
to  improve  the  Mexican  breed. 
Somehow,  I  like  to  believe  that  the 
line  of  race  horses  that  will  lead 
them  all  in  Mexico  in  the  days  to 
come  will  be  the  descendants  of 
the  mistreated,  one-eyed  stallion 
which,  in  response  to  the  urge  of 
the  blood  royal  in  his  veins,  has 
always  done  the  best  that  was  in 
him  every  time  he  was  called  upon. 
Anyway,  I  hope  he  spends  his  de- 
clining days  in  peace.  He  has 
earned  the  ris:ht. 
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